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| Lewis the lun, fn. 
NN E of Auſtria being left ſole regent of Frante, 


during the N of her ſon, who was not five 
ears of age when his father died, courted the par- 


GE iament, and they not only confirmed, but encreaſed 
her powers of tegency, wal the conſent of the duke of Orleans 
and the prince of Conde, The late king's declaration in favour 
of the former, and of cardinal Mazarine was cancelled ; but 
it was ſoon viſible that Mazarine had the direction of public 
affairs. His ſupple character was the reverſe of that of Riche- 
lieu, and he prevailed with the queen to tranſgreſs her huſ- 
band's orders by pardoning Chateauneuf; the dutcheſs of Che- 
vreuſe, and others, whom Lewis never could be brought to for- 
rive. The count de Brienne, who had ſacrificed every thing 
her ſervice, was at firſt conſulted and truſted, and he in- 
troduced to her the duke of Yendoſmie, and his ſon the duke of 
Beaufart, who had been particularly obnoxious during the late 
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court, 


reign, but ſhe entruſted them with the Coy even of her 


ſon's perfon. The complaiſatice ſhewn to her by the parlia- 


ment, was intended. by its members only to raiſe their own 


importance, though in fact they made her abſolute, and left 


the duke of Orleans, with the other princes of the blood, with- 


out either power or authority. 


We have already mentioned the conduct of marſhal 
 Guebriant and his death, which * one of the moſt * 
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2 A GENERAL HISTORY 
and of the able events in the beginning of this reign. The Spamards 
war vith took the caſtle of Torrona, and the viſcount de Turenne, who 
Spain. ſerved under prince Thomas of Savoy, was recalled out of Pied- 
: mont, where the French became maſters of A/ti, and Du Pl:ſſis 
Praſlin commanded their armies in 7taly. In Spain the mar- 
ſhal de la Mothe- Houdincourt continued to act with great repu- 
tation, and his nephew de Breze, now duke of Fronſac, beat 
the Spaniſh fleet off Carthagena. "Wi 
Phe duke of Anguien, young as he was, commanded the 
French army on the fide of Flanders, where don Franciſco de 
Mello, the old and experienced Spaniſh general, beſieged Rocroi, 
at the head of twenty-ſix thouſand veteran troops. The 
court of Spain had flattered itſelf that their general, after taking 
KRocroi, would lead his army to the gates of Paris, as it was 
greatly ſuperior to that under the duke of Anguien. Gaſſion 
and the matfhal / Heſpital commanded under him. A council 
of war was held, in which the duke was ſingular in his opi- 
nion of attacking the Spaniards. L' Hoſpital oppoſed him, but 
Galſion at laſt ſided with him, and a battle was reſolved on, 
though orders were produced from court not to riſk one. The 
diſpoſitions being made, the duke went to bed, and ſlept ſo 
ſound that he was obliged to be awaked to begin the engage- 
ment. It was the moſt bloody and obſtinate that had been Teen 
for many years. The Spaniſh foot was deemed invincible, and 
4 beat the left wing of the French army under P Hoſprtal, but the 
The duke young duke ot Anguien's activity and courage repaired this miſ- 
of Anguien fortune; for he attacked the Spaniſh foot, though they were 
Patel the formed into a phalanx, with their general the count de Fuentes 
ttle of in their center; killed him, and after three charges routed 
#.0cro!. that formidable body, and proved to the world that the Ca/ti- 
lian infantry might be beaten. Nine thouſand of them were 
killed; but the duke of Anguien no ſooner was aſſured of the vic- 
tory, than he put a ſtop to the ſlaughter. The French hiſtorians 
dwell with fondneſs upon their victory of Rocro:, becauſe it 
was in a manner decifive in their favour, and it being gained 
dy a young prince againſt the opinion of able generals, added 
: 5 luſtre. Turenne, who had ſerved with great reputation in 
Pfedmont, and Gafſion, were made marſhals of France. Thionville 
was taken on the 10th of Auguſt, and Crique on the 2d of 
September. The duke of Anguien was univerſally conſidered as 
a genius, born to ſhine in war without the advantages of ex- 
Neoociati- Pence and education. | | 
* The turn of the French court at this time was as . as it 
in G Sun was ridiculous. The queen, though in a manner abſolute, was 
hy nat not formed for government. The capacities of the princes of 
90 the blood did not riſe above the pitch of intrigue, and the 
whole court was divided into factions. The duke of Yendoſme 
formed a party, the duke of Beaufort was arreſted on pretence 
of his deſigning to murder cardinal Mazurine, and at laſt his 
father and his brother the duke of Mercoeur were confined to 
their houſes, and the dutcheſs of Chevreuſe and madam de 
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Hautfort, the late king's miſtreſs, were diſgraced. All this | 
was done through the violence, or rather weakneſs of the 
queen regent, who repoſed her whole confidence in Mazarine. 
He pretended to vaſt mederation, and had the art to throw all 
the unpopularity of government upon the queen, while every 
meaſure that was of a contrary tendency was aſcribed to his coun- 
ſels. He deviated from all the maxims of the late reign, for Ri- 
ehelieu never ſerved or ruined a man by halves. Maxarine hat- 

ed and feared Chauvigni for his abilities, but he admitted him 
into the council, even after he had been ordered to ſell his poſt 
bol ſecretary of ſtate to the count de Brienne, who was a favourite 

with the queen regent. Chauvignt!'s father, Bouthillier, was re- 
moved from the ſuperintendency of the finances, and the preſi- 
dent Bailleul ſucceeded him. In the mean while, preliminaries 
of a general peace were ſigned at Ratiſbon, and Longueville, Ser- 
vienne and d Avaus were named plenipotentiaries for the nego- 
ciation, which terminated five years after in }/e/tphalia. ; 
The duke of Orleans commanded an army that was to act Cam- 
on the fide of the Low Countries, but the duke of Anguien, paign in” 
with the marſhals Grammont and Turenne ſerving under him, the Low 
was appointed to retrieve the reputation of the French arms in Countries, 
Germany. The prince of Orange undertook to act in concert 
with the duke of Orleans, in attacking Dunkirk and Gravelins. 
A new treaty was concluded between France and the States | 
general; a ſubſidy was granted to Ragotſti, which enabled him 
to make a diverſion in Tungary to favour the Swedes in Ger- 
many, and another treaty was formed, between the French and 
the newly recovered crown of Portugal. 3 | 
All thoſe were wiſe meaſures, and ſeconded by ſucceſs. 
The duke of Anguien drove the Germans acroſs the Rhine and 
marched to Friburg, where he found the imperial general 
Merci, ſtrongly eneamped; but after a battle of three days, | 
the imperialiſts were obliged to retreat. The conſequence of and in 
that bloody battle was the reduction of l and Mentz, Germany. 
Worms and Oppenheim, and the duke of Anguien returned to 
Paris covered with laurels, leaving the command of his arm 

to marſhal Turenne. In Spain, the French loſt Lerida, an 
marſhal de la Mothe was beaten with great loſs. The public 
and he himſelf threw the blame upon Mazarine's partiality 
for the Spaniards, and de la Mothe was put in arreſt, under 

which he continued four years, when he was honourably ac- / 
2 In the Low Countries the duke of Orleans, aſſiſted by 

the marſhals Meilleray and Gaſſion, took Graveline, and re- 
turning to court, was well received there. 1 

The ſpirit of intrigue which had for ſome time governed the Piffe- 

court, now infected the people, who were backed by the par- rence be- 
liament. That body imagined they ſaw a ſettled deli n in the tween the 
government to reduce their importance, and that — court and 


was following the footſteps of Richelieu, in rendering them a parlia- 
court of mere form. An inſurrection of the Perf hap- ment. 
pened; it was ſuppreſſed, 4 the inſurgents pardoned, _ 
= | 2 the 
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the parliament was reprimanded for having favoured it. This 
produced a trial of intereſt between that body and the court. 
Chateauneuf, who was now releaſed from his impriſonment, 


and who had been diſappointed in ſucceeding Richelieu as firſt 


The im- 
perialiſts 


defeated. 


miniſter, directed the parliament, and it ſoon appeared that 
Mazarine was unequal to the internal government of France. 
When the diſpute between the court and parliament began; 
he was taken dangerouſly ill; but when he recovered, the 
mediocrity of his meaſures rather inflamed than abated the pu- 
blic diſorders. In the mean while, Turenne was beaten by the 
imperial general Merci, at Mariendal, and obliged to retire under 
the walls of Philipſbourg. The duke of Anguien flew to relieve 
him, and after laying ſiege to Heillron, he advanced to Nord- 


lingen, where he found Merci, who was one of the beſt generals 


of that age, ſtronglyentrenched. The duke, notwithſtanding his 
advantageous fituation, attacked and defeated him, after an 
obſtinate engagement, in which the imperialiſts loſt five thou- 
ſand killed or priſoners. Merci himſelf was among the former, 
and Glen his ſecond in command, with the marſhal Grammont, 
were among the latter; Nordlingen, with ſome other places 
were ſurrendered, but ſoon after fell into the hands of the 
imperialiſts under arch- duke Leopold, who raiſed the ſiege of 
Heilbron. The duke of Anguien was then indiſpoſed, and 
Turenne commanded in his ſtead. After the .imperialiſts had 
gone into winter quarters, he ſurprized and took Treves ; the 
elector of which gained his liberty by the negociations which 
were then carrying on in Męſiphalia. In proportion as the 
war was carried on with vigour in Germany, it languiſhed in 
Italy. The young duke of Savoy was put in poſſeſſion of 
Turin, and the other places in his dominions held by the 
French; and prince Thomas of Savoy continued to command 
againſt the Spaniards. The campaign in Catalonia was opened 
by the count of Harcourt, who governed that province with the 


title of viceroy, and took Rzg/es, though the place was ſtrongly 


Vol, IX. 


P- 373» 
& ſeq. 


Character 


garriſoned, and well defended. That important acquiſition 
was owing chiefly to Pleſſis Praſlin, who thereby obtained a 
marſhal's baton, and was ſent to ſerve with prince Thomas in 
Savey. The count of Harcourt afterwards beat the Spaniards 
in a pitched battle, took ſeveral places, and diſappointed a 
conſpiracy for giving up Barcelona to the catholic king. 

The duke of Orleans continued to have the nominal com- 
mand on the fide of Flanders; but the executive part of it fell 
to marſhal Gafſion and the count de Rantzau. We have al- 
ready ſeen the ſucceſs of their operations, which were greatly 
forwarded by the vigour of the prince of Orange. The valour 
and the beſt concerted ſchemes of the Spaniards yielded as 
uſual to French vivacity, and at the end of the campaign, they 
found — pod ſtript of Hu/?, and many other places of 
importance. 


very day added to the diſagreement between the court and 


ef Mara the parliament. Mazarine had no idea of the French conſti- 
85 | ; 1 tution, 
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tution, and far leſs of the liberties of mankind ; and the mem- rine's mi- 
bers of the parliament on the other hand, had as little regard niſtry. 


to the regal authority, which they every day endeavoured to 


curtail. They talked in a ſtrain as if their body repreſented 


the aſſembly of the ancient ſtates of France; the queen mother 
was obliged to carry the king in perſon to hold a bed of juſtice, 
before ſhe could prevail with that court to regiſter the money 
edicts; but ſhe could not prevent hearing her own authority, 
and that of her ſon, treated with very free language. Maza- 
rine was as dexterous in managing the foreign, as he was igno- 
rant of the domeſtic, concerns of France. He conducted the ne- 
gotiations which were then going on at Munster and Oſnaburg, 
with great abilities; and notwithſtanding all the intrigues of 
both branches of the houſes of Auſtria, he preſerved the Dutch 
and the Stuedes in the friendſhip of France. When the king 
was ſeven years of age, Mazarine was by letters patent ap- 
pointed to the ſuperintendency of his education ; but the 
marſhal Villeroy was made his governor, and the famous 
Perefixe, afterward archbiſhop of Paris, his preceptor. Nei- 
ther this triumvirate, nor the queen mother had the ſmalleſt 
notion of giving Lewis a tincture of literature. They formed 
him to a lofty ſedate behaviour, and to that kind of know- 
ledge which they thought was moſt likely to contribute to his 

future glory and greatneſs, but without attending to any per- 
ſonal accompliſhments. 


Upon the death of the two preſidents of the parliament, that He em 
body complained that their places were filled up by two young barraſles 
men who were diſpenſsd with for want of age, and they began to the nego- 
quarrel among themſelves, though all of them ſeemed to unite tiations at 
in thinking that during the minority of the king, they had a Munfeer. 


power to check the authority of the queen regent. azarine 
gave himſelf little or no concern in controuling or cruſhing 
this maxim, which was ſo deſtructive to the French conſtitu- 
tion, He applied himſelf entirely to the negociations at 
Munſter, * making head againſt the imperialiſts in Germany. 
We have already related the ſtate of affairs in that country, 
where Turenne commanded the French army, which conſiſted 
of no more than eight thouſand men. Having joined the Swedes 
with wonderful addreſs, he obliged the electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne to enter into a neutrality at Ulm, which left him at 
liberty to point his march towards the Low Countries. We 
cannot without aſtoniſhment refle& on the condition of France 
at this time. The queen regent was guided ſolely by Maxa- 
rine, who had views very different from thoſe of the French 


nation, and was deteſted by the princes of the blood, the 


arliament and the people. He obliged her to carry-on a 


| Loads war againſt her brother, the king of Spain, whom ſhe 


loved with the moſt tender affection, and ſecretly to embarraſs 
the negociations at Munſter, after that prince had offered to 


Vol. IX, 


p. 181. 


ſubmit to her arbitration between him and her ſon. The true 


reaſon of this was, that Maarine thought all parties would 
B3 b unite 
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unite againſt him, if the public tranquillity was reſtored, 
* brone had quarrelled with Barbarini, who had been in- 
ſtrumental in advancing to the popedom Innocent the roth, a 


friend of the houſe of Auſtria. That pontif having ungrate- 


fully diſcarded the Barbarini, Mazarine took them into his 

Vol. X rotection, and reſolved to neglect nothing for humbling his 
4s 1 A N for which reaſon, he ſtarved the war on the ſide of 
P. 33% Germany, that he might feed it on that of Italy. He harboured 
likewiſe a private pique againſt Innocent, becauſe he had re- 

fuſed a cardinal's hat to his brother, the archbiſhop of Aix, 

and had threatened to oblige himſelf to appear at Rome in per- 

ſon, to anſwer for his conduct. : | ; 

The duke de Breze was the French admiral on the Italian 
coaſts, and appeared off Orbitello, to aſſiſt prince Thomas of 
Savoy, in beſieging that place. The Spaniſb fleet under ad- 

miral Pimentel failed to relieve the town, and an engagement 

enſued, in which the duke of Breze was killed, and the count 

AOignon, who was next to him in command, bore away for 

the French coaſt, on pretence of ſecuring it againſt an invaſion; 

but in the mean time, prince Thomas was forced to raiſe the 

ſiege after loſing almoſt all his army. Thoſe checks did not 

The diſcourage Mazarine from ſending into Italy freſh armies under 
French de- the marſhals Meilleray and Pleſſis Praſlin, who took Piombino 
feated by and Porto Longone, ſecured the duke of Modena te the French 
ca. intereſt, reſtored the Barbarini to their ſtates and honours at 
Rome, and forced the pope to accept of the terms preſcribed 

| by Maxarine. = | | 
War in On the ſide of Spain the French general the count de Har- 
the Ne- court beſieged Lerida, but was obliged by the Spaniſb general 


| » gherland:, Leganez to raiſe the ſiege with the loſs of his artillery and 


baggage, on which he was recalled from his command. The 
duke of Orleans continued to be at the head of the war in the 
Low Cauniries, where the marſhal Gafſicn in the beginning of 
the campaign beat the Spaniards. The duke having under 
him the duke of Anguzen, beſieged and took Courtray, but his 
favourite, the abbe la Riviere, prevailed with him not to fight 
the Spaniards under the duke of Lorrain, who had no more than 
twenty-five thouſand troops, while thoſe of France amounted 

to thirty thouſand. Upon the French and the Dutch army joining, 
the duke of Lorraiz's army muſt have been ruined, had not the 
prince of Orange and the Dutch conſidered France as being now 
too formidable an ally, and quarrelled with her troops. The 
latter continued their operations, took Bergucs, and beſieged 
Marayte. The vicinity of that place to Dunkir#, made the 
ſiege a matter of great difficulty, and the duke of Orleans 
committing the command of it to the duke of Anguien, re- 
turned home. A Dutch fleet under Van Tromp blocking up 
Dunkirk, Mardyke was ſurrendered, and the duke of Anguien, 
who had been wounded at the ſiege, reduced before the end of 
the campaign, the important town of Duntirh likewiſe, A- 


bout this time, died the prince of Gong, and was ſucceeded in 
| | | his 
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his honour and eſtate, which was very great, by the duke of 


Anguien, commonly called the great Cond:s, That prince had 
married the duke of Breze's ſiſter, and in her right he claimed 
Brouage and the adjacent iſlands; but the queen mother and 
Mazarine got poſſeſſion of them by the afliftance of the fleet 
under the count d Oignon. The prince of Conde complained 
of this; but he was ſoon made eaſy, by being ſuffered to re- 

tain all the poſts he held under the government during his 


father's life time. ; 
The French affairs in Germany. were then in a dangerous 


ſituation, by the open breach that 9 between marſhal 


Turenne and the Swedes under Wrangel. The latter had per- 
ſuaded general Roſen, who commanded the few Weimarian 
troops who ſerved with Turenne, to attempt to detach them 
from the French ſervice. This happened while Turenne was 
upon his march to the Low Countries, and though the Weima- 
r1ans were reduced, yet the elector of Bavaria was encouraged 
to declare the late neutrality he had made with Turenne to be 
void, and to attack the Swedes. Turenne repreſented to Mazarine 


And in 


Germany. 


the conſequences that muſt attend the defeat of the latter, and 


having received reinforcements he repaſſed the Rhine, and re- 
lieved the Swedes, when they were on the point of finking 
under the power of their enemies; a ſervice ſo ſeaſonable, 
and fo generous, that it entirely deſtroyed all miſunderſtand- 
e the two nations. | 
he great ſervices performed by the prince of Conde, ren- 
dered him obnoxious to the miniſter, and he was ſent with a 
very indifferent army to command in Catalonia, where he 
| beſieged Lerida. He was ſo ill ſupported, that the Spanzards 
had time to aſſemble an army, and the prince was forced to 
raiſe the ſiege. All he could do during the remainder of the 
campaign, was to check the progrefs of the Spaniards in 
Catalonia, while the marſhal de Grammont obtained ſeveral 
advantages over them on the fide of Arragon. The farther 
that the negociations for peace in Mſiphalia advanced, all 
arties ſeemed to he the more determined to carry on the war. 
he marſhals Gaſſion and Rantzau, the French generals in the 
Low Countries, could not Tae the archduke Leopold from 
taking Armentiere, and beſieging Landrecy, which he likewiſe 
took. Several other places in the Low Countries were taken 
| arid retaken, and marſhal Gafſion was killed in one of thoſe 
ſieges; but upon the whole, the campaign was not unfavour- 
able to France, though Dixmuyde was taken by the archduke. 
The intrigues at court continued to embarraſs Mazarine, and 
he was ſtill more perplexed in the oppoſition he met with from 
the parliament, who oppoſed his moſt unexceptionable bills. 
His ruin muſt have been completed, had not the king and the 
duke of Anjou recovered from a dangerous illneſs, which each 
was ſeized with about this time. 


Oppoſiti- 
on to Ma- 
⁊arine 

continues. 


* 


'The troubles of England encreafing, Charles prince of Par. iality 


Males, and his brother, the duke of York, took refuge at the 
258 . court 


of the 
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queen mo- court of France. They had flattered themſelves that two grand- 
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ſons of Henry the Great, could not fail of relief from the 
French nation, Their reception was civil, but Mazarine had 
no feeling for their diſtreſs ; and the parliament of Paris, who 
had begun to imitate that of England, gave them little or no 
countenance. It appears from the papers of thoſe times, that 
Mazarine was then employing agents to foment the differen- 
ces between Charles and his people. The truth is, that Ma- 
zarine, who ever ſince his acceptance of the miniſtry, had 
not diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any maſterly ſtroke that was of 
ſervice to France, had now begun to amaſs that immenſe ſum of 
wealth, which, at his death, he left to his relations. He had 
ſent to Italy for three neices and a nephew, and their appear- 
ance in France encreaſed the popular . hatred againſt him, but 
he ſtill ſtood his ground, through the partiality of the queen 
mother in his favour, and the conceſſions which he made to 
the parliament, He had created twelve new maſters in the 
chamber of inqueſts, who refuſed to receive them, and though 
they were for that reaſon forbidden to reaflemble, they conti- 
nued their ſeſſions; upon which the differences between the 
court and the parliament aroſe to ſuch a height, that they ap- 
- peared to be irreconcileable. Mazarine would have gone great 
lengths to bring them to reaſon, becauſe he could not, with- 
out their conſent, raiſe the money neceſſary to carry on his 
operations, The viſcount Turenne was the only general who, 
at this juncture, ſuſtained the glory of the French arms. He 
beat the duke of 777riemberg and the imperial general Melan- 
der, and drove the elector of Bavaria out of his dominions. 
The reader, in the hiſtory of Germany, may ſee the contents 
of the famous treaty of Munſter, which was at laſt concluded 
in 1643. The conſequences of that treaty were by no means 
favourable for the cardinal's ſchemes, for the Dutch joined 
Spain, as being an ally preferable to France, the vanity and 
overbearing behaviour of whoſe miniſters, rendered their de- 
ſigns odiou to, and ſuſpected by, thoſe republicans. 
But the intereſts of France and the cardinal, after the peace 


France af. of Munſter, were very different; for though the latter loſt, the 
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former gained by that treaty. It left France in a ſtate of tran- 
quillity, which gave Maxarine's enemies an opportunity of 
uniting againſt him; the only point in which they could 
agree The Spaniards were defeated in Italy by the French, 
tho? the latter were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Cremona; but 
through the growing parties againſt him, Mazarine found him- 
ſelf unable to ſupport the duke of Guiſe, in his more than 
romantic attempt to get poſſeſſion of the city and kingdom of 
Naples, which we have already amply deſcribed, In Catalonia, 
the marſhal de Schomberg took Torteſa by ſtorm, where its bi- 
ſhop and many of its clergy were killed in bravely defendin 

their city. . This gave Schomberg great credit at the French 
court, though Mazarine was his enemy. The prince of Condes 
defeat before Lerida had rendered him the only general upon 


the 
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OF THE WORLD. | 
the continent who was comparable to Turenne, becauſe it 


had taught him circumſpection, and having this year the 
command of the French army in the Low Countries, with the 


marſhals Grammont and Rantzau ſerving under him, he beſieg- 


ed and took res; but archduke Leopold took Courtray and 


Furnes. Rantzau formed an attack upon O/tend, but he was 


beaten, and loſt the flower of the French army in the Low 
Countries. The campaign there languiſhed on the part of the 
French, becauſe the prince of Conde finding that a faction was 
forming by the duke of Orleans againſt him at court, had 
taken a ſhort journey to Paris. Returning from thence, he 


heard that the archduke Leopeld was beſieging Lens. The Lens 
prince collected his army, conſiſting of no more than four- en. 


teen thouſand men, and marched to give battle to the arch- 
duke, who, by that time, was maſter of the place. 

Notwithſtanding that, Cond? perſiſted in the reſolution he had 
formed to attack him. He placed himſelf at the head of his 
right line. He gave the command of his left to marſhal Gram- 
mont, and of the center to the marquis de Chatillon, The bat- 
tle was well fought on both ſides, but victory declared itſelf on 
the ſide of the French, chiefly through the amazing activity and 
1 of the prince of Conde, who was preſent in every 
poſt of danger. The loſs of his enemies amounted to four 
thouſand men, beſides their artillery and baggage, and Lens, 
with Furnes, returned to their former maſters. 5 


. 


takes 


The turbulent diſpoſition of the duke of Beaufort, had in a Members 
manner forced the queen regent to confine him in the caſtle of parlia- 
of Vincennes, from whence he made his eſcape ; but matters ment ar- 
were now come to extremities between the court and parlia- reſted. 


ment, which now threw aff all regard to the royal authority, 
and from oppoſition proceeded to rebellion. Two parties were 
formed, the one called the Mazarines, and the other the Fron- 

deurs or Slingers, each a profeſt enemy to the other. Through 
all thoſe heats and debates, the queen ſhewed a ſounder judg- 
ment than the cardinal. She was for cruſhing the oppoſition, 
but Mazarine endeavoured to manage it, till he found that all 
the conceſſions he made ſerved only to encreaſe the inſolence 
of his enemies. He had the art, by his humble unaſpiring be- 


haviour, to elude the jealouſy of the duke of Orleans and the. 


prince of Conde, and they were ſo firmly attached to the queen, 
that all the public odium fell upon the cardinal. He now 


found the neceſſity of acting with vigour, and he gave orders 


to arreſt the preſident B/#ncmenil, and a counſellor, one Brouſ- 
ſel. The latter was an ignorant, headſtrong, firebrand of fac- 
tion, but the life of the party was the celebrated cardinal de 
Retz, coadjutor to the en of Paris. The unpopularity 
of Mazarine was further encreaſed by the perpetual demands 
he made for money upon the parliament, and by his curtailing 
certain perquiſites, the whole not amounting to eight thou- 
fand crowns, from the ſuperior companies of that body. Th 
| | | : 
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The impriſonment of Brouſ/ſel had immediate and incredible 
effects; the cauſe of the people and parliament of a fudden 
became the ſame, and both were animated by the cardinal de 
Retz. The barricades were renewed, all the citizens of Paris 
were under arms, and the queen, through the puſillanimity of 
her miniſter, was in a few hours reduced to the miſerable ne- 
ceſſity of promiſing to deliver the priſoners. Even this con- 
ceſſion could not protect the queen's perſon and dignity from 
inſults. The moſt illiberal and vilifying libels, accuſing her. of a 


criminal intimacy with Mazarine, reſounded through the ſtreets 


of Paris, and the better ſort of the inhabitants thought they pre- 
ſery'd decency, when they were contented with calling her by 
no worſe an appellation than the ſimple one of dame Anne. On 
the 6th of January 1649, ſhe made her eſcape from Paris to 
Fontainebleau; while Mazarine, ignorant of the ſtate and true 
diſpoſition of the parties, ſent Chateauneuf into exile, and 
Chauvigni priſoner to Havre de Grace, the two ableſt miniſters 
about the court. The duke of Orleans and the prince of Conde 
ſeemed to enjoy the queen's diſtreſſes, that they might render 
themſelves more neceſſary to her ſervice. The parliament 
proceeded more violently than ever againſt Mazarine, who 
made the moſt ample pecuniary conceſſions to diminiſh the 
public burdens, and by a profuſe creation of dignities and ti- 
tles, to break the oppoſition, and at laſt, on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, a declaration was emitted, which occaſioned a tempo- 
rary calm, and the court returned to Paris. It was ſoon 
found that there was no end of conceſſions: The more de- 
mands were gratified, the more numerous and the more exor- 
bitant they grew, The queen alone preſerved preſence of 
mind, and had a true ſenſe of her own and her ſon's condi- 
tion. When ſhe laid it before the duke of Orleans and the 
prince of Cond?, ſhe obtained from them only profeſſions of 


She leaves ſervice ; and on the 6th of January, at four in the morning, 


Paris. 


ſhe again privately left Paris, and eſcaped to St. Germain en 
Laye. Two days after, the parliament, who loaded Maza- 
rine with the blame of all that was done, though he really was 
innocent, declared him an enemy to the ſtate, and it ſoon ap- 
peared that the queen's apprehenſions were better grounded 
than even ſhe could imagine. The prince of Conti, brother to 


the great Conde, the duke of Beaufort, the demagogue of the 


mob, the duke of Longueville, who had parts, the duke of 
Bouillon, one of the ableſt men, as well as greateſt ſubjects in 
France, the duke of Rochefoucault, ſo renowned for his wit and 
writings, the duke of Elbeuſ, with many other perſons of the 


| higheſt diſtinction, declared theraſelves openly for the parlia- 


mentary faction (for we can cal] it no other) and the prince of 
Cont: was appointed commander in chief, or generaliflimo of 


their forces, with the dukes of Elbeuf and Bouillon, and the 


marſhal 4e /a Mothe to act under him. The ſpirit of faction 
was now ſuch, that the parliament voluntarily raiſed ten be 
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the money to pay their own troops, that had been demanded 


to carry on foreign wars, and to ſupport the dignity of the 
ſtate. | 


This many headed monſter was chiefly guided by cardinal The great 
de Retz, but the ſpirit of the time appears plainly to have in- men of 


fected its hiſtorians. Low, dark and intricate intrigues, France 
amours, bargains, matches and intermarriages, without a ſin- characte- 
ele principle of virtue or honour to influence them, fill up rized. 


their moſt authentic memoirs. The tranſactions of the agents 


are the reſult of the moſt limited and deſpicable talents, both . 
political and perſonal, and * they have been tranſmitted with 


all the pomp of grave and ſerious narrative. Repartees and 
ſayings, which can ſcarcely claim notice in an enlightened age, 
are mentioned as the emanations of true wit, ſolid judgment, 
or ſound policy. The characters of the chief agents all par- 
take of the ſame extravagant ſtrain. The great Conde deſerves 
that epithet only comparatively, becauſe many of his cotem- 
poraries were inferior to him in courage and vivacity; but we 
find him every hour committing actions and miſtakes that could 
proceed only from a wrong head and a bad heart. Even Tu- 
renne, one of the moſt amiable characters in the French hiſto- 
ry, was ſubject to the like weakneſſes, and was great and good, 
only becauſe he lived in a court, and at a juncture when others 
were vain, venal and profligate. Even the cardinal de Retz, 
in his conduct, diſcovers no abilities that ought to raiſe his cha- 


racer above the middling rate of mankind, and all that can be 


juſtly allowed to him, is an exquiſite diſcernment of the tem- 
pers, inclinations and foibles of thoſe he dealt with, when at 
the ſame time he was ignorant of his own; for he certainly 
became the dupe of thoſe he affected to deſpiſe. 

We have thrown out thoſe general reflections, that we may 


The 


avoid the minuteneſſes and prolixity of the authors we follow. prince of | 


The other parliaments of France ſeemed to copy from the ſpi- Cond? be- 
rit of that of Paris, and in an inſtant, all the kingdom was in ſieges 
commotion rather than in ams, for very little blood was ſhed, Paris. 


and the moſt material differences were often compromiſed by a 
private aſſignation or an amorous intrigue. The prince of Conti 
took poſſeſſion of Charenton; his brother, with about ſeven 
thouſand men, ſhut up about half a million of his fellow ſub- 
jets in Paris. Sometimes they ſallied out fantaſtically dreſt, 
as if going to a maſquerade, and when they were beaten and 
driven back, as they always were, their party, and often they 
themſelves, laughed at the ridiculous figure they made. A 
troop of the royaliſts drove two thouſand of the prince of Con- 
ti's troops out of Charenton, and after both parties had ſuffi- 
ciently fatigued, or rather amuſed themſelves, they came to 


an accommodation, and a general amneſty paſſed on all ſides. 


It is obſerved, that Mole, the firſt preſident of the parliament, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion, from his collegues, by 
a noble dignity of behaviour and ſentiment, which gained him 
the eſteem of all parties a 


Turenne, 


It 
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Turenne, when this accommodation was concluded, com- 
manded in Germany, and the weakneſs he had for the dutcheſs 
of Longueville, who deſpiſed his homely perſon, together with 
the private intereſts of his family and the perſuaſions of his 
brother, determined him to declare for the parliament. The 
duke of Bouillon had adviſed his party to ſupply Turenne with 
money to pay his army, but their frenzy diſregarded his coun- 
ſe], which more than probably would have given them a deci- 
five ſuperiority over their antagoniſts. Mazarine had intelli- 
gence of Turenne's wavering, and employed Erlach, who had 


the chief command of the Swedes under him, to diſtribute 


among the troops five hundred thouſand livres, which were 
ſent him by Hlervert, an intendant of the finances, and which 
depriving Turcnne of all authority over his troops, he was 
forced to make his eſcape to avoid being made a prifoner. In 
the beginning of May the Spaniards took Ypres and Si. Venant ; 
but, the peace being made, the French troops, to the number 
of thirty thouſand men, united under the count of Harcourt, 
who bel but could not take Cambray, as he durſt not de- 
pend upon the mercenaries of his army. Mazarine thought 


to render himſelf agreeable to this army by paying it a viſit, 


during which he behaved with the moſt engaging affability, 
and was treated with the higheſt reſpec ; but this army bowls 
do little more than take Cond?, that campaign, which was un- 
ſucceſsful for the French on the fide both of Spain and Italy, 


For all that Mar ſin, their general, could do, was to prevent 
Barcelona from falling into the hands of the Spaniards. 


While the French government was in this fluctuating ſitua- 
tion, Mazarine inſtructed himfelf fo well in the character of 
the court and people, as to know that he bad miſtaken his 


meaſures; that his lenity and expedients had ſerved only to 


ſtrengthen his enemies, and that he was the jeſt and the ridicule 
of his pretended friends, the prince of Condt eſpecially. He was 


afraid that the queen, by her perpetual vexations, and by be- 


ing forced to diſſemble her true ſituation, both in mind and 
power, might reſign herſelf wholly into the hands of the 


princes, and render his ſervices uſeleſs. He adviſed her to re- 


turn to Paris with the royal family, but took care that the 


Pariſians ſhould believe that their return was owing to his 


counſel, and this rendered him more acceptable there than he 
had ever been before. The duke of Orleans and the prince of 
Conde perceived that the cardinal aimed at popularity; that he 
had more than ever the ear of the queen, and was beginning 
to take the lead in all public buſineſs. The conduct and prin- 


| ciples of the duke of Orleans were directed by his favourites. 


Thoſe of the prince of Conde were arbitrary, deſpotic, and diſ- 
reſpectful to the queen in the higheſt degree. He had inſulted 
her, by encouraging one of his domeſtics, the marquis of 


71 » to make love to her, and he affected to be angry that 
His a 


his addreſſes were not well received, and that the queen was 
inclined to puniſh her courtier's preſumption, Mazarine — 
covered 
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cauſe he knew it muſt ſoon lay the queen under a neceſſity of 


exerting herſelf. The diſregard to all ſubordination was ſuch, 


that the royal family was not only without reſpect, but with- 
out neceſſary attendants. The daughter and grand- daughter 
of Henry the Great (the queen and princeſs of England) were 
in a manner ſtarving at Paris, and the latter was obliged to lie 


in bed for want of money to purchaſe firing. 


The queen mother ſaw her melancholy ſituation, but could 


covered no inclination to check this intolerable behaviour, be- 


13 


The 


not mend it without fortifying herſelf by the duke of Orleans prince of 
and the coadjutor. The latter knew that the prince of Cond? Conde 
had. now formed a party independent both of the queen and forms a 
the Frondeurs, and that he had brought over to it his brother, new party. 


and the duke of Longueuille. The prince carried his complaint 
into the parliament, that the Frondeurs had attempted to aſſaſ- 
ſinate him, and the coadjutor faw that the party's ſafety was 


incompatible with that of the prince. He managed ſo art- 


fully, that he brought the duke of Orleans into his meaſures, 
and the queen agreed that the princes of Conde and Conti, with 
the duke of Longueville, ſhould be arreſted, which they ac- 


coral os as they ſate at council on the 18th of January - 


1650. Theſe three princes were now ſo unpopular in Paris, 
that bonfires and illuminations were made when it was known 
that they were ſent priſoners to the caſtle of Vincennes. The 
intriguing dutcheſs of Longueville eſcaped, the duke of Bouillon 
retired to his eſtates, and his brother, the great Turenne, was 
forced to accept of a command under a Spaniſh general, don E. 
tevan de Gamara, Though Mazarine did not aſſume much 
merit to himſelf in this wonderful revolution, yet it certain] 

was brought about chiefly by his intrigues, though the ſucceſs 
of it was, no doubt, in ſome meaſure, owing to the fire and 
ambition of the coadjutor, who was in hopes of a cardinals 
hat by the queen mother's intereſt. Mazarine took the ſeals 
from Seguier, and reſtored them to Chateauneuf, who ſecretly 


aſpired to be firſt miniſter. 


1650. 


By this time the dutcheſs of Longueville had raiſed a combu- Aa new ci- 
ſtion in Normandy, as the prince of Conde's party had in Gui- vil war 
enne. The cardinal adviſed the queen mother to carry tne King breaks 
into Normandy, where he no ſooner appeared than the dutcheſs cut. 


of-Longueville's party was daſhed in pieces, and ſhe herſelf 
obliged to fly to Holland. From thence ſhe removed to mar- 
ſhal Turenne at Stenay, and by a ſeries of incredible fatigue, 
danger and intriguing, ſhe brought the dukes of Bouillon and 
Rochęfoucault (who was likewiſe her profeſt admirer) to un- 
dertake a new civil war. This drove Mazarine from all his 
refinements, as he found it neceſſary that the king's preſence 
ſhould ſupport the ſmall army under the marſhal Meilleray, 
who commanded againſt the prince of Condé“ s party in Guienns. 
The court accordingly ſet out for Bourdeaux, and notwith- 
ſtanding the brave oppoſition made by the dukes of Bouillon 
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ful; but Mazarine's moderation offering them much better 
terms than they could have reaſonably expected, an accommo- 
dation followed, in which the princeſs of Conde, and her ſon, 
the count of Anguien, who came to pay their court to the 
queen-mother, were included. This accommodation, on the 
part of Mazarine, was the effect of cowardice, and on that of | 
the queen, of neceſlity, for in fact ſhe had been obliged to take 
the law from rebels. Her ſpirits and her health were ſo much 
affected by the inſults ſhe had received, and the bad accom- 
modations ſhe had met with on the road, that upon her return 
to Paris ſhe fell dangerouſly ill. Her affliction was encreaſed 
by ſeeing her countrymen, the Spaniards, renewing their old 
game of abetting the rebellion, and diſcontents of her ſon's 
ſubjects, and that the Frondeurs had, during the abſence of 
the court, brought the duke of Orleans to agree that Maza- 
rine ſhould be deſtroyed, and the princes ſer at liberty. The 
duke of Beaufort and the pragmatical coadjutor came into the 
ſame ſcheme; Mazarine was not inſenſible of his danger, and 
to avoid it, he fled to the marſhal Pl:fis Praſlin, who com- 
manded an army on the frontiers, where every thing was go- 
ing to ruin. Money was ſo ſcarce that the officers of the 
crown, both civil and military, took it by force from thoſe 
who had it, and thus the Spaniards had but few troops to op- 
poſe them in their operations. The duke of Marceur, the 
French viceroy of Catalonia, put Marſin under arreſt, becauſe 
he was in the prince of Conde?'s intereſt ; but he loſt Flex, Tor- 
t/a, and many other places of importance in that province. 
In Italy, the Spaniards retook Porto Longone, In Lorrain, 
the marquis Ferte Senneterre beat the prince of Ligni, who 
had recovered ſeveral places for that duke. | 

The molt threatning danger to the French government how- 
ever appeared on the ſide of the Low Countries, where the 
Spaniſh army was commanded by the archduke Leopold, the 
marquis Fuenſaldagna, and Turenne. The French loſt the towns 
of /a Catelet and Capelle, but the marſhal Pleſſis Praſlin forc- 
ed the archduke to raife the ſiege of Guiſe, while Turenne made 
an attempt (in which he was betrayed) at the head of four 
thouſand horſe, to free the princes from their confinement at 
Bois de Vincennes. The Spaniards took Mozon, and Pleſſis 
Praſlin covered Rheims with his army. The ſuppleneſs of 
Maxarine had rendered him extremely agreeable to the troops. 
He diveſted himſelf of all miniſterial reſerve and auſterity; he 
ſupplied the ſoldiers with warm cloathing during their winter 
campaign, which enabled them to puſh the ſiege of Retel ſo 
Ty that it ſurrendered on the 13th of December. Next day 
the French army was attacked by don E/tevan de Gamara and 
marſhal Turenne, who were completely defeated, with the loſs 


of four thouſand of their beſt troops and officers. Though it 


could not be denied that Mazarine's care and liberality to the 
troops contributed greatly to this victory, yet it ſcarcely pro- 
cured him a civil reception with the Parj/jans, upon his return 
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to that city. He found the factions there as turbulent as ever. 
The duke of Orleans was in the hands of the coadjutor, who 
again quarrelled with Mazarine for not procuring him the car- 
dinal's hat. The dutcheſs of Cheorexſ negotiated a recon- 
ciliation between the families of Orleans and Conde, by 
intermarriages, and at the expence of Mazarine, who was to 
have been ſucceeded, as firſt miniſter, by Chateauneuf. As 
all thoſe parties hated each other more than they did Mazarine, 
he might have put an end to all their intrigues by a little firm- 
neſs, eſpecially, as the chief officers of the army oftered him 
their ſervices ; but being a coward in his heart, he fled to Ha- 
ore de Grace, while the princes were releaſed from their con- 
finement at Vincennes. Upon his departure, the prince of 
Cond: united himſelf with the duke of Orleans, and ſome talk 


was held of taking the king out of his mother's hands, and 


CY the duke regent, with the title of lieutenant ge- 
neral. 

The condition of the queen was now deplorable. The Inſolence 
mob of Paris ſhut her up in her palace, and proceeded fo out- of the Pa- 
rageouſly, that ſhe was obliged, in the dead of night, to give . 
them admittance through her apartments to the king's room, 
where they drew the curtains of his bed that they might be 
ſure he was there. The prince of Cond: reſumed all his airs of 
deſpotiſm, and ſoon broke with the dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, the 
coadjutor, and all who had been inſtrumental in his and his 
brother's deliverance, in ſo rude and ungenerous a manner, that 
they ſuddenly cloſed with the queen, who complained that her 
life was a burden under the perſecution ſhe was obliged to ſuf- 
fer from the prince of Conde. Mazarine was then in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sedan, and enjoyed thoſe revolutions. His inter- 
eſt was ſtill very powerful, both with the queen and in the 


army ; but he had not courage to employ it in perſon. He 
correſponded with the queen, and all parties felt his influence 


ſo ſtrongly, that each courted him. But the maſter-piece of 
his con at this time, was his perſuading the coadjutor 
that he had ſufficient intereſt at the court of Rome to procure 
him the cardinal's hat. The queen diſſembled ſo well, that 
to 1 the prince of C9nd+, the diſmiſſed from their poſts le 
Tellier, Servienne, and de Leon; miniſters of great abilities, 
only becauſe they were thought to favour Mazarine] She 
likewiſe recalled Chauvigni, took the ſeals from Chateauneuf, 
and gave them to the preſident Molé. The coadjutor formed 
a ſcheme for at once cruſhing the prince of Conde, and pre- 
venting Mazarine's return to court. On the 7th of September 
the king was declared to be of age, and Chateauneuf appointed 
firſt minifter. The prince of Cond' finding he could not de- prince of 
pend on the duke of Orleans, retired to Guienne, where he was Candi re- 
governor, and was joined by Marſin, who brought with him news the 
part of the troops that had been deſtined to defend Catalonia, war, and 
the dukes of Beaufort, Nemours, Rochefoucault, Richelieu, the joins the 
prince of Tarento, and other perſons of diſtinction. The's,,,;,.4;, 
| count 
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| evunt of Harcourt was appointed to the command of an army 
againſt him, but in an inſtant he armed the provinces of Gui- 
[i enne, Poitou and Anjou, and formed an unnatural connection 
[| with the §paniards to ſupport him. Mazarine continued to 
| | temporize, and, by his advice, the N ſent him propoſi- 
tions, which he would not have rejected, had not the courier 
who carried them brought them to Augerville inſtead of Anger- 
ville, where the prince was. Before the miſtake was diſco- 
vered, Cond? was too far advanced to retract, and the civil war 
went on. The preſetice of the king and the perſuaſions of 
Chateauneuf, procured the court a ready admittance into Bour- 
ges, from whence it moved to Poitiers, where her majeſty in- 

vited Mazarine, then reſiding at Cologne, to join her. 
Matorins T bat miniſter had foreſeen what would happen, and had 
80 raiſed ſeven thouſand men out of the public money, which he 
court, had appropriated to his own uſe; all of them excellent troops, 
Ne devoted to his intereſt, and commanded by the marſhal de 
Hoquincourt. They wore green ſaſhes, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the king's livery, which was white. This ridiculous 
piece of vanity in a miniſter who had always appeared ſimple 
and moderate in his way of living, was forgotten, amidſt the 
great ſervices he then performed for the court. He had made 
the duke of Bouillon and marſhal Turenne ſenſible of the mad- 
neſs of the prince of Conds and his party, and they declared 
for that of the royaliſts. The king and his brother went to 
meet the cardinal,. and he was received in a triumphal manner 
at court, The parliament's proceedings has (we think) with- 
out reaſon, been charged with inconſiſtency on this occaſion. 
It is true, they declared the prince of Condé, as well as the 
cardinal, enemies to the public, and they certainly were ſo in 
fact. The prince of Cond? was engaged in an avowed rebel- f. 
lion, and the cardinal was voſleſied of an undue influence, a 
The duke of Orleans had always expected that the king would 8 
marry his daughter, and the prince of Cond? had perſuaded ; 


him that the queen mother would be forced to agree to it. He z 
had been diſappointed in his hopes, but they were now reviv- 

ed, and he endeavoured to make all parties his friends. He hi 
lived upon good terms with the prince of Cond? and the coad- 2 
jutor, though of very oppoſite factions. He gave the dukes of bay 
Beaufort and Nemours, the command of ſome Spaniſh troops 2 
that he took into his pay, and he ſent mademoiſelle, his daugh- 4 
ter, who was ambitious of being a queen, to Orleans, which, 
at her deſire, immediately declared for the princes, while both 1 


ſhe and her father gave ſecret intimations to the court that they 
had a price at which they could be bought off. The revolt of P 
Orleans was a ſevere blow upon the royaliſts. The king and 57 
his mother were obliged to lodge in the little town of Gergaut, f 
with a very few troops, and thoſe unprovided with powder and 
ball. They were attacked by a party of the duke of Beaufort's 
army, under the baron Sirot, but the royal family were ſaved {ti 
by the happy boldneſs of Turenne, who marched againſt the 
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He had eſcaped and ſurmounted a thouſan 


oO Fr THE WORLD. | 
enemy as if his men had been well provided to attack them; 


and bei 1 by .Hoguincourt, Sirot was killed and his 


party defeate 
By this time, the parliament of Paris had ſet a price on Ma- 


The 


zarine's head, but found itſelf too weak to carry any of Ks prince of 
edicts into execution. The people of France were divided be- Cond 
tween the king and the princes of the blood, and Mazarine's bears the 


as firſt miniſter. He was aſſiſted by a difference that happened 
between the dukes of Beaufort and Nemours ; but the 2+; 
which the prince of Cond? made in his march from Bourdeaux 
to Montauban, was alarming. The royal army was command- 
ed by Turenne and Hoquincourt, but ill paid, the parliament of 
Paris rejecting all money edicts for either fide, while the fe- 
bels were ſupplied with money from Spain. In ſhort, the 
king, his mother and his brother, were hunted from place to 
place, and had it not been for the difference between the two 
dukes, and the activity of Turenne, they muſt have fallen into 
the hands of the rebels. Bourdeaux and its parliament were 


firmly in the intereſt of the prince, who hearing of the diſſen- 


tions between his two generals, left his army and travelled a 
hundred leagues in diſguiſe, from Agen to the foreſt of Orleans, 
where his army lay. He was attended only by a few friends. 

| 4 dangers and difh- 
culties, and he preſented himſelf as a courier before his own 
main guard. His ſoldiers immediately knew him, and thought 
themſelves invincible under his command. Without ſuffering 
their ardour to cool, he attacked, and defeated, that part of the 
royal army which lay at Blenau, under marſhal Hoquincourt, 
and muſt have carried off the perſons of the king and the royal 
family, who were at Guien, had he not been checked by the 
addreſs and intrepidity of Turenne, notwithſtanding his divi- 


fion lay at a conſiderable diſtance. The prince, after this 


miſcarriage, cantoned his army near E/tampes,. and went to 
Paris, where, though he was proſcribed by the parliament, 
he was honourably received in the city. Turenne and Hoguin- 
court took advantage of his abſence, cut in pieces part of his 
troops, and beſieged the remainder in Efampes, where they 
muſt have ſurrendered, had not the duke of Lorrain marched 
to their aſſiſtance. 


intrigues had eſtabliſned him more firmly at court than ever, royaliſts. 


That prince, having been ſtript by the French of his domi- Conduct 
nions, had ſtill under him an army of eight or nine thouſand of the 
veterans, who were paid by the king of Spain. He had orders duke of 
to join the prince of Cona#'s army, and to march directly to Zorraia. 


Paris. Turenne was in a very indifferent condition to fobt 
him, but the duke all of a ſudden ſtopt ſhort in his march to 
return from whence he came. It is uncertain to what this 
event was owing. It is generally thought that Mazarine had 
ſtill reſources of treaſure which Rtopped his progreſs; but we 
have ſome reaſon to believe that he had ſecret orders from the 
court of Spain to employ his army in Treland, and it is certain 

Vor, XII. | C ; that 
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that the duke was then treating with the exiled king of Eng- 
|| land on that account. a 

Wl Tl The prince of Cond: remained all this while at Paris, treat- 
* ing with the parliament, from whom he had poor encourage- 
g ment, and negotiating at the ſame time with the court, which 
| was then at St, Germains, by the agency of the duke of Rohan. 

| | He was outwitted by the crafty cardinal, who publiſhed to all 
the world that both the prince and the duke of Orleans were 

treating with him, while they were making the ſtrongeſt pro- 
feſſions to the parliament that their ſole motive for taking arms 

was to obtain his baniſhment out of France. This declaration 

operated ſtrongly againſt the princes. The royal 2700 gained 

ground every day, and Turenne marched with the king and his 

army towards Paris. The prince of Conde, whoſe troops were 

now in poſſeſſion of that capital, took poſt at St. Cloud, from 

yhence he was obliged to decamp, and removed to Charenton, 

that he might ſecure his rear againſt another diviſion of the 
royaliſts, under the marſhal Ja Ferte. Turenne, however, at 

laſt forced the prince to take ſhelter behind ſome works that 

had been thrown up againſt the Lorrainers, in the ſuburbs of 

St. Anthony. EE Wt. 

Battle of The ſituation of both parties at this period was not more 
St. Antho- critical than it was uncommon. The parliament and city of 
ny. Paris affected a neutrality, and ſhut their gates againſt both. 
Condꝭ and Turenne ſought to gain them by the valour and gene- 

ralſhip they diſplayed, and a battle enſued, which the king 

and cardinal beheld from an adjoining eminence. Both chiefs 
performed wonders at the head of a handful of men, but /a 

Ferte coming up, the fortune of the day declared for the roy- 

aliſts, and the prince's party muſt have been deſtroyed, had 

not mademoiſelle ordered the gate of St. Anthony to be opened 

for the reception of the wounded rebels, and with her own 

hands fired the guns of the baſtile upon the royaliſts, ſo 

that the latter were obliged to deſiſt from the purſuit. This 

battle of St. Anthony is one of the moſt illuſtrious in the French 

annals, not only for the importance of the prize for which it 

was fought, but for the valour of the combatants, and the 

high rank of the ſpectators who beheld it. That ſuburb run 

with the blood of young nobility, and the duke of Rochefou - 

cault received a muſket ſhot, which for ſome time deprived 

him of his ſight. Nothing was decided by the event of the 

battle, but that the royalifts could not enter Paris, and that 

the prince of Cond? could not keep it. The duke of Orleans 

and the coadjutor, who was now cardinal de Retz, ſeemed to 

take no concern in the diſpute, and the prince of Condt was 

enraged at the coldneſs with which he was received. He was 

deceived in his meaſures, for he was in hopes to have formed 

the Pariſians into a new league, of which he was to be the 

head, as the duke of Maine was of the former. Thecomplec- 

tion of the times, however, was very different. The war 

carried on by the league, was a war of religion; but this was 

71 a no 
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no better than a ſtruggle for power, in which the paſſions and 
affections of the common people were but weakly intereſted. 
A meeting of the principal inhabitants was held at the town- 
houſe, and during their deliberations, they were attacked by 
bands of ruffians, who ſet fire to the gates, cut the throats of 
ſome, and plundered many more. As both parties equally ſuf- 
fered by this violence, and it was well kaown that the prince 
of Cond? had countenanced and encouraged it; it rendered him 
ſo exceflively unpopular, that he was obliged to apply once 
more for aſſiſtance to the duke of Lorrain, who accordingly 
began his march again to Paris. In the mean while, that par- 
liament was, by the king's edict, transferred from Paris to 
Pontoiſe, upon their declaring the duke of Orleans lieutenant 
general of France, and the prince of Condé his generaliſſimo, 
for delivering the king from his captivity under Mazarine. 


The edict of removal took place with many of the preſi- Turenne 
dents and ſome of the advocates; but the parliament ſtill re- oppoſes 

mained at Paris, and the king was ſolicited by both to diſ- the duke 
miſs the cardinal, to which he agreed, but in a manner which ofLorrain, 


ſhewed he was forced into compliance. The cardinal accord-- 
ingly removed to Sedan, the prince of Savoy took the manage- 
ment of the ſtate, and marſhal Turenne continued in the com- 
mand of the army, The troops under the duke of Lorrain 
were ſtill advancing towards Paris. Turenne had not under 
him above eight thouſand men whom he could truſt, but he 
had an able counſellor in his brother, and they reſolved to act 
with ſpirit. The marſhal took poſt at St. Germains, while the 
Prince of C9247 joined the duke of Lorrain. Their army was 
ſo much ſuperior to that of Turenne, that the latter was obliged 
for ſome time to act upon the defenſive; but he took an op- 
portunity, while the duke and the prince were abſent from 
their army upon their pleaſures, to march to Meaux, and 
thereby prevented his ruin, aid that of his army. Negoti- 
ations were all this while going on between the court and the 
duke of Lorrain, by the mediation of the exiled king of Eng- 
land, who actually perſuaded the duke once more to draw of 
his forces and to come to an accommodation with the king. 
The chief citizens of Paris now ſent deputations inviting the 
king to return to the poſſeſſion of his capital, and the prince 
of Cond; found himſelf in a manner obliged to take ſhelter in 
the duke of Lorrain's army. a 


In a few hours, tranquillity was eſtabliſhed, out of as deplo- The king 
rable an anarchy as ever had been known in France, and the recovers 
royal authority was reſtored, when it was thought to be on the Paris. 


point of expiring. The king, on the 21ſt of October 1652, at- 
tended by the king of England, made a triumphal entry into Pa- 
71s, took poſſeſſion of the Louvre, and ſent a meſſage command- 
ing Brouffe to deliver up the Ba/#ile, on pain of being hanged 
over its walls, which was reſpectfully obeyed. Next day, 
Lewis held a bed of juſtice, where he found himſelf poſſeſſed of 


deſpotic power, ſurrounded with pomp, ſplendour and guards, 
C2 N and 
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and hailed by the acclamations of millions of his ſubjects, 
who ſeemed now to have but one voice and one hand for his 
ſervice. . The parliament entered upon their records, a prohi- 
bition againſt their future meddling in affairs of ſtate. Three 
turbulent preſidents and nine counſellors, one of whom* was 


Brouſſel, were expelled, and a general amneſty took place 


with regard to their paſt proceedings. From that hour the 
faction of the Frondeurs ceaſed to exiſt, and their warmeſt 
heads met with the fates that might have been foreſeen from 


their raſh ill-judged connections. Chateauneuf died of vexa- 


tion, and Chauvigni of deſpair ; the duke of Beaufort ſhot his 
brother-in-law, the duke of Nemours, dead on the ſtreets of 


Paris; the prince of Conti quarrelled with his ſiſter, the 


dutcheſs of Longueville, at Bourdeaux; cardinal de Retz was 
ſent priſoner to Vincennes; and the duke of Orleans, without 
going to court, retired to his own eſtates. It is remarkable, 
that during al! thoſe civil broils in France, the parliament of 


England entertained an agent from the prince of Conde, and 


Affairs in 
Spain. 


an embaſſador, one Bourdeaux, from the French king, and 
both of them courted thoſe republicans. It is moſt probable, 


that had not Cromwell at that time ſeized the proteRorſhip, 


they would have declared in the prince's favour. | 

The domeſtic diſtractions of France proved fatal to her af- 
fairs in Catalonia and Italy. The marſhal de la Mothe was 
obliged to ſurrender Barcelona, and Roſes was all that the 
French retained in that province. Caſal was loſt in Italy, and 


the French court offered 'advantageous terms to the court of 


Mazarine 
returns to 
Paris, 


Portugal, if it would advance to Lew:s two millions of crowns 
in five years time. In the Low Countries the Spaniards carried 
all before them. The French abandoned Mardytße, the arch- 
duke er ge took Graviline, and beſieged Duntirꝶ, which 
the Frenc 

was ſurrendered on the 16th of September, after a ſiege of 
thirty-nine days. The duke of Lorrain made an equally ra- 
pid progreſs, by taking Retel, Porcien, St. Menehoud, Bar le 
Duc, and other places. The vaſt military abilities of Turenne 
repaired thoſe loſſes, for though his army did not conſiſt of 
above twelve thouſand men, he forced the prince of Cond? to 
take refuge in Luxembourg, while the marſhal la Ferte reco- 
vered almoſt all the places the French had loſt in Lorrain, by 
the aſſiſtance of Maxarine, who arrived with a ſtrong rein- 
forcement in his camp while he was beſieg ing Bar le Duc; 


but the mention of that miniſter brings us back to the civil 


hiſtory of France, . 

Mazarine had, ever ſince his laſt retreat from the French court, 
reſided at Sedan; but the queen mother could enjoy no ſatiſ- 
faction in his abſence, and he was brought back in triumph to 
Paris, where he exerted his talents as à miniſter, and by the 


excellent regulations he laid down, he proved himſelf to be 


the ableſt financier in France. To do him juſtice, he put the 
internal adminiſtration of affairs into excellent order; and 
| 5 when 


made great efforts to preſerve, but in vain, for it 
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when the court of Rome threatened him for detaining cardinal 


de Retz in priſon, he ſhewed a becoming reſentment, by diſ- 
daining the menaces of his holineſs. In Burgundy, the count 
de Bouteville, afterwards the celebrated marſhal de Luxembourg, 
ſuſtained, and kept alive the ſmall remains of the Cond: intereſt, 
and obtained good terms for Bellzgarde, from the duke of 
Epernon, governor of the province. Brouage and Oleron were 
ſtill held * the count 4 Oignon, who ſurrendered them for 
a large ſum of money and a marſhal's baton, and at laſt, the 
prince of Conde and the dutcheſs of Longuewille capitulated 
for Bourdeaux itſelf. During this year, the French continued 
to be unſucceſsful in Italy and Catalonia, where the marquis 
de Pleſſis Beliere commanded for Lewis. 


21 


The prince of Conde, who had now, entirely, thrown him- Difficul- 


ſelf under the protection of Spain, had obtained the title of ties of the 


generaliſſimo of the Spaniſh armies, and his catholic majeſty en- prince of 


gaged to indemnify him for his defection from his country, by Conde. 


Hane him forces to conquer a principality for himſelf, in 


rance. By this time, Turenne was at the head of ſeventeen 


thouſand men, and retook Retel, Mouzon, and St. Menehoud. 
Turenne, who was well acquainted with the dilatory manners, 
and the ſelfiſh ſuſpicious tempers of the Spaniards, reaped 
vaſt advantages from that knowledge; for, by that time, the 
prince of Cond found that his power in their army was but 
nominal, and Turenne met with but little reſiſtance in retaking 
the places belonging to the prince, ſo that before the end of 


the campaign, St. Menehoud itſelf was reduced. In all thoſe 


operations, we can perceive none that gives Cond a title to 


the ſurname of the Great, unleſs he deſerved that epithet from 


courage, which ought to be in common to all ſoldiers. He 
was deſpiſed by the Spaniards, on whom he depended, 
and his frenzy in oppoſing the court ſtill continued. The 
parliament of Paris, after the proper citations, condemned 
him and his adherents to ſuffer death, as traitors ; and his 
brother, the prince of Conti, made his peace with Mazarine, 


whoſe beautiful niece Martinozzi, he married, with an im- 


menſe fortune, and they continued. during their lives the 
patterns of ey felicity. The prince of Cord: did all he 
could to blow up the embers of rebellion, and had many ſecret 
well-wiſhers in Paris. Plots were laid againſt the cardinal's 
life, but they were diſcovered, and puniſhed. The mutinous 
ſpirit of the parliament returned, but it was quickly daſhed ; 
when the king by the cardinal's advice appeared in one of their 
extraordinary aſſemblies in his hunting cap and dreſs, with 
a long whip in his hand, and forbade their meetings. 


This proſperous ſtate of the court diſarmed cardinal az Retz, Cardinal 


of his turbulence and intriguing humour. He even reſigned 4% Re:z 


his archbiſhopric of Paris, which Mazarine would have found humbled. 


difficult to oblige him to do, and after various adventures, none 
of which do honour to his magnanimity, except his refuſing 


to enter inta connections with the Spaniards, he arrived at 
| | C 3 : Rome, 
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Rome, where he was well received by his holineſs, who hated 
Mazarie, | Eo: 
We have alceady given a detail of the duke of Gui/e's at- 
tempt to become maſter of Naples, an expedition which did 
no great honour to Mazarine's miniſtry. The war between 
Spain and France ſtill continued, and the prince of Conti at 
the head of a ſma!l but choice army, commanded in Catalonia, 


where he took Villa Franca, Caftillon, Cergana, Paicerda, with 


many other places, and made what may be called a' glorious 


campaign. In the Low Countries, the French king made his 
firſt campaign; and Seay, which had formerly belonged to 


the dutchy of Lorrain, but then had fallen into the hands of 


the prince of Conde, was beſieged. By way of diverſion, the 


prince perſuaded archduke Leopold to beſiege Arras. Stenay 
was taken, and Turenne, who could not force the Spaniards to 
a battle, attacked their trenches, took their baggage and 
artillery, and beat their army, which was ſaved from utter 
deſtruction by the maſterly diſpoſitions made by the prince of 
Conde in the retreat. Mazarine arrogated to himſelf the glory 


_ of relieving Arras, and had as much power, though acquired 


and exerciſed in a different manner, over Lewis, as Richelieu 
had over his father. Mazarine perhaps was ſuperior to don 
Lewis Haro, who governed his maſter, the catholic king, in 
the ſame manner; but he certainly was inferior to Cromwell, 
and in his negotiations with that uſurper, he became the dupe 
of his own refinements. He had not been able to get France 


included in the treaty between England and Holland, tho he 
had depended upon his ſacrificing the Stuart family, who ſtill 


Atfairs 
between 
France 
and Eng- 


/and, 


reſided in France, for procuring advantageous terms with 
Cromwell, Mazarine was aſtoniſhed when the uſurper ſlighted 
all offers of that kind, and when he even authorized ſome 
of his ſhips to land their crews at St. Malo's, and to plunder 
the neighbouring country, though no war then ſubſiſted be- 
tween France and England, only becauſe he had taken umbrage 

at Mazarine's conduct, 5 | 
This rough behaviour of Cromwell, taught the cardinal to 
know himſelf, He had always expreſſed a contempt for 
Cromebell's capacity, to which he now was obliged to ſubmit, 
as his friendſhip was neceflary for France; but it muſt be 
owned that he was greatly aſſiſted by the paſſion which Crom- 
well had for the treaſures of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. The 
French king's council expreſſed a great averſion, chiefly per- 
haps from a diſlike to Mazarine, at entering into any nego- 
tiation with the uſurper, but all oppoſition plied before the 
miniſter, and the council imagined that he proſtituted the ho- 
Nour of their king, when he obtained the conſent of Lewis to 
addreſs Gromivell with the appellation of My Couſin. The 
uſurper diſdained the term, and inſiſted upon being called, 
My Brother; an infolence which drove Mazarine from his 
uſual moderation. He employed one De Bas to ſpirit up the 
royaliſts and republicans in England; but his plot was diſ- 
covered 
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covered by Cromwell, who put to death many of the accom- 
plices. This was perhaps one of the moſt artful, as well as 
wicked intrigues Mazarine was ever concerned in. De Bas 
had a public character from the French court, and it was noto- 
rious that he was deeply concerned in the conſpiracies for 
which the royaliſts ſuffered ; yet Cromwell contented himſelf 
with putting him under a flight confinement, which was a 
proof that De Bas had revealed all the ſecrets of the conſpi- 
rators to Mazarine, who made a merit of diſcovering them to 
Cromwell, Ever after, Cromwell and Mazarine entered into an 
unreſerved correſpondence, and it was agreed that the Engliſh 

ſhould aſſiſt the French in getting poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, but 
that the place, when taken, ſhould be pur into the hands of the 
former. Turenne, by this time, had taken Landrecy, Quęſnoy, 
and St. Gillian, where Lewis is ſaid to have commanded in 
perſon, with many other places, and the duke of Vendoſine had 
defeated the Spaniſb fleet on the coaſt of Catalonia, As ſoon as 
the alliance between Lewis and Cromwell was known, the 
public of Europe was filled with indignation, and the Spaniſh 
miniſter charged Mazarine as being the worſt of ruffians in 
concluding it, and in driving the royal family of England out 
of France, to which he had likewiſe agreed. In anſwer to 
this, Mazarine publiſhed to the world, the terms that had 
been offered by the Spanih miniſter to Cromwell, which were 
equally ignoble | 3 


During the adminiſtration of Mazarine, the marine of The war 


France, which had been fo nobly eſtabliſhed by Richelieu, was in the 


neglected, and her commerce ruined. Her agriculture, how- Loav Coun- 
ever, and the internal trade ſhe carried on in the continent, zries con- 


enabled her ſubjects to pay juſt as many taxes as maintained tinued. 


the court and enriched the miniſter ; but the army was ſo ill 
paid, that Turenne could not put it in motion before the month 


of July 1656, when he beſieged Valenciennes. He was aſſiſted 16 56. 


by marſhal Ja Ferte, and the ſiege was carried on with great 
vigour. The peeviſh, obſtinate, archduke Leopold was now 
recalled from his command in the Low Countries, and replaced 
by don John of Auſtria, who aſſiſted the prince of Cond: in the 
command of the Spaniſb army, which amounted to twent 
thouſand men. They took poſt near the lines of the beſieged, 
and after ſeveral maſterly operations on both fides, Cond? 
forced marſhal Ja Ferte's quarter, defeated and took him pri- 
ſoner, with four hundred officers, and almoſt four thouſand 
ſoldiers. The remainder of the French army was ſaved by 
Turenne, in as fine a retreat as that which had been executed 
by Conde before Arras. The Spaniards purſued, but Cond? 
durſt not attack Turenne, chiefly becauſe he knew by the- latter 
making no diſpoſitions to fortify his camp, the battle muit be 
ſo deſperafe, that the victory might be too dearly bought. 
The Spaniards, however, took Cond', as the French, though 
they were beat, did Capelle, and relieved St. Gillan in the fight 
of Cond.'s army. After that, both armies continued — 
Tl 
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till they went into winter quarters, and it was allowed by all 
E ; 49h that Turenne's retreat was more glorious than Cond:'s 
victory. | | 

U 4 the receſs of the armies this campaign, France may be 
conſidered as having recovered ſome degree of internal tran- 
quillity. The duke of Orleans viſited the court, and after 
being well received, he retired to Blois, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his days as a private nobleman. The city of 
Bourdeaux was received into favour, and the great Cond: was 


not ſo much conſidered in the light of a domeſtic rebel, as in 


thit of a foreign general. : 

In the beginning of the year, the effects of the private 
treaty between Mazarine and Cromuwell began to appear. 
Cromwell had agreed to aſſiſt the operations of the French in 
the Low Countries, with ſix thouſand men, and in the ſpring, 
Turenne, by a maſterly feint, inveſted Cambray, which was 
relieved by a moſt amazing march performed by the prince of 
Conde, whoſe motions were ſo rapid, that the garriſon could 
not perſuade themſelves that they were delivered, till after he 
had waited with his troops ſome time before their gates. Tu- 
renne raiſed the ſiege, and being joined by the Engliſb auxilia- 
ries, the king and Mazarine arriving at bis camp, about the 
ſame time he covered the operations „f the marſhal Ia Ferte 
againſt Montmedi, which ſurrendered, after the Spaniard, un- 


der don John had failed in an attempt to ſurprize Calais. 


Turenne then reduced St. Venant, and ſuch was the miſerable 
ſtate of the French finances, that, to pay his ſoldiers, he was 
obliged to break down his plate, and to divide the bullion 
among the Engliſh, Lockhari was then CromwelPs miniſter at 
the French court, and Reynolds was appointed to command the 
Enghſh auxiliaries. The intention of Mazarine was to have 
inveigled them fo far in the war, that they could not return to 
England without leave of the French court. Reynolds behaved 
but indifferently in his command, but had private interviews 
with the Stuart family, and many of his men deſerted to the 
duke of York. Mazarine had by this time repented the bar- 
gain he had made with Cromwell, and trifled ſo much with 


Lockhart, that the latter threatened to ſend back the Engliſh 


troops; but Mazarine overwhelmed Cromwell and his party 
with civilities, and put /Aardyke which Turenne took, into the 
hands of Reynolds. Cromwell then preſſed the ſiege of Dunkirk 
more than ever, and offered, when it was undertaken, to ſend 
over to France four of his beſt regiments. Turenne would 
gladly have declined the ſiege of Dunkirk, and contrived many 
difficulties, which are mentioned in the hiſtories of the times, 
for poſtponing it ; but Lockhart was ſo peremptory, that it 
was undertaken by Turenne by land, while an Engliſh fleet 
blocked it up by ſea, Turenne underwent inexpreſſibſe diffi- 
cuties before he could regularly form the ſiege ; and he had a 
protpect of taking the place when the Spanzards came to its 


relief. Morgan then commanded the Eugliſb auxiliaries under 


Lockhart, 
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Lockhart, Reynolds being governor of Mardyke, from whence 
he was ſoon after recalled to England. 


25 


The prince of Condé had by this time conceived both an The bat- 
averſion and contempt for the Spaniſb generals, who rejected tle of the 


all his vigorous propoſals. He planned out a diſpoſition of Downs 


battle, in which he was over- ruled, and Turenne boldly at- gained by 


tacked his enemies. The marquiſes de Crequz and COR the French. 


who commanded under him, charged the Spaniards in the 
flank; but the hotteſt ſervice fell upon the Engliſb under 
Morgan. He was hard preſſed by ſome Engliſb battalions 
under the duke of York, as was Crequi by the prince of Cond; 
but the intrepidity of the Engliſb and Turenne's excellent diſ- 
'2 poſitions obtained, at laſt, a complete victory. The marſhal 
de Hocquincourt, who ſerved under the prince of Conde, was 
killed on the ſpot. It was owing to the admirable retreat made 
by that prince, that the Spaniſh army was not entirely deſtroy- 


ed. The number of the killed and priſoners on the fide of 


the Spanzards is uncertain, but it is agreed that the Engliſb 

alone, killed and took priſoners about two thouſand, ſo that 
the whole loſs did not probably exceed nine thouſand, though 
the French accounts greatly ſurpaſs that number. The loſs of 
the French was likewiſe very conſiderable. 


7 Thisbattle, which was called that of the Downs, left Turenne Their vaſt 
more at liberty, than before, to carry on his operations of the ſucceſſes 


ſiege, but the Spaniards continued to make a brave defence till in the 
the marquis de Lede being killed in a ſally, they agreed to capi- Low Com. 


tulate on the 24th of June. Lewis, who was in the camp, tries and 
and Maxarine, would have granted the garriſon very high elſewhere, 


terms, but Lockhart rejected them, becauſe, as he ſaid, the 
place belonged to his maſter ; and Maxarine, againſt his will, 
? was obliged to put Dunkirk into the hands of the Engliſb. The 
lord Falconbridge, Cromwell's ſon in law, was then at the 
French court, where he was treated with the ſame honours and 
: diſtinctions which had been paid to the dukes of Modena and 
Mantua. It is probable that he wanted to engage Mazarine 
to ſupport him and his family in the ſovereignty of England, 
and to make a peace with Spain. We are ignorant, however, 
of the particulars, for at this time Mazarine found his autho- 
! rity in danger by the illneſs of Lewis, which checked the career 
of Turenne's victories, after he had taken Furnes, Dixmuyde, 
with other places, and driven the Spaniards out of the field 
into their garriſon towns. Upon the king's reaps la Ferte 
marched from Lorrain to the Low Countries with his army; 
| Graveline was reduced before the end of the campaign, as was 
Oudenarde, Bruſſels itſelf, and ſome of the capital towns of 
the Spaniards in the Low Countries, muſt have fallen into Tu- 
renne's hands, if he had been properly ſupplied with proviſions 
and artillery, He defeated the prince de Ligny, who threw 
himſelf into pres, which he was likewiſe obliged to ſurrender; 
ſo that upon the whole, no fewer than twelve 111 
ſtrong towns and cities were reduced this campaign. * 
A the 
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the duke of Modena, France's ally, forced the duke of Mantua, 
who joined Spain, to be neutral; and the French general, the 
marquis de Villa, was ſucceſsful in the Milaneſe. Marſhal 
Schomberg commanded the troops of Lewis on the ſide of Por. 
tugal, and beat don Lewis de Haro; fo that this was eſteemed 
one of the moſt glorious campaigns the French had ever known, 

In the year 1658, died the uſurper Cromwe!l, who had put 
himſelf in every reſpect on a footing with the French king, and 
had omitted no opportunity of humbling that court, after he 
was put in poſſeſſion of Dunkirk and Marayke. It is pretty 
certain that about the time of his death, he was ſenſible of 
his capital error in aggrandizing France, and that he was re- 
ſolved to have made peace with Spain. The French court 
looked upon his death as a deliverance, and propoſals of an ac- 
commodation being ſent to Mazarine from the court of Madrid, 
they were ſtrongly backed by the queen mother, without being 
diſliked by the miniſter. The Engliſb, in general, were averſe 
to continue the war with .Spa:m, and Richard Cromwell, the 


- Ticcefſor of Oliver, ordered Lockhart to enter into a private 


negotiation with the Spaniſh miniſtry for a peace. Mazarine 
diverted this, and it was his true motive for agreeing to the 
conferences of the fe of Pheaſants, where he met with don 
Lewis de Haro. The Hall where the conferences were held, 
was ſo contrived, that neither miniſter could claim the pre- 
cedency, and in a few meetings a treaty was concluded, the 
effects of which are {till ſenſibly felt in Europe, and it goes by 
the name of the Pyrenean. By this treaty, that of Ducraſque 
was confirmed; Alſace, Rouſillon, Artois, and part of Flanders 
were made provinces of France: The Pyrenees were agreed 
upon as the beandavice of both kingdoms on that fide ; Lor- 
rain was reſtored to its duke, as Yerceil was to the duke of 
Savoy, and St. Omer, Ipres, Menin, Oudenarde, and ſeveral 
other places to the Spaniards. But the capital object of this 
treaty, by which the prince of Conde was likewiſe received 
into favour at the Prench court, was the long projected mar- 
riage of Lewis with Maria Tereſa, the infanta of Spain. 

2wis, whoſe complexion was amorous, was. violently in 


and death love with mademoiſelle de Mancini, one of Mazarine's nieces; 
of Maza- but when that cardinal threw out to the queen mother a poſ- 


rine. 


1660. 


ſibility of his marrying her, ſhe threatened to put herſelf and 
her ſecond ſon at the head of the French nation, againſt both 
the king and the cardinal. Mazarine knew that he was diſ- 
liked by the duke of Orleans, and it was therefore of the ut- 
moſt conſequence for him that the king ſhould be married. 
The infanta was, at this time, the preſumptive heireſs of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and it was neceſſary that ſhe' ſhould re- 
nounce for ever all right to the ſucceſſion of her father's terri- 
tories, which, both ſhe and Zewis agreed to, and the renunci- 
ations were regiſtered in the French parliaments. The mar- 
riage was ſolemnized at St. Jean de Lux, on the gth of June, 


1660; and this was the laſt, as it was the greateſt of Mazarine's 


meaſures. 
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eaſures. Upon his return with the royal pair, he affected 

more ſtate than ever, and treated the king as a mere pupil. 

e took place of the princes of the blood, nor did he ſuffer 

even them to make any application to the king but through 

him. He treated likewiſe the queen mother, to whom he owed 

his all, with diſreſpect. He p pac hr the number of his body 

guards, and Lewis had no more money than he was pleaſed to 

allow him. It is thought that that prince muſt have been 

ſoon weary of his pupilage, had the cardinal lived longer than 

he did, and Mazarine was ſenſible that if he himſelf ſhould 

die, or if the king ſhould alter his ſentiments, the poſſeſſion 

of his wealth muſt be but precarious. He therefore made a 

deed of gift, by which he left Lew:s his heir, but that prince 
returned it in a few days after he received it, in token that | 
Mazarine was at liberty to diſpoſe of his vaſt eſtate as he | 
pleaſed ; and upon his death-bed, in 1661, he bequeathed it 1661. 
to his relations; the whole as is ſaid amounting to two hun- 

dred millions of livres; but this ſum we ſuſpect is exaggerated, 
Mazarine certainly was a uſeful miniſter tg France, by con- 

cluding the Pyrenean treaty ; nor can it be denied that he had 

great ſagacity. The ſucceſs of his negotiations was owing in 

a great meaſure to the characters of thoſe he dealt with, who 
thought themſelves ſuperior to him, though they were no 

better than his dupes in the arts of diſſimulation and chi- 

cane, The good ſenſe and reſolution of Cromwell and Lockhart 
rendered Magarine deſpicable both as a man and a miniſter, 

The behaviour of Lewis upon the death of Mazarine, ſuf- And of 
rs fciently indicated that he had for ſome time been planning 7 ,ay;s up⸗ 
d within himſelf the future mode of his government. To the on his 
- © amazement and diſappointment of his own court and of all death. 
of WM Europe, though he was then but twenty-two years of age, he 
broke out all at once. He became his own miniſter, and he 
s reduced his courtiers to the rank of humble retainers to his 
d power, and ſervants to his will. He perſonally regulated his 
- © own finances, his army, his court, and the buſineſs of his 

parliaments, whom he early reſolved to humble. He ordered 
nHoguet, though ſuperinteridant of his finances, to be pro- 
; ſecuted, condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and ftript of 
- his vaſt wealth, though nothing criminal could be proved 
| I 2gainſt him, and he had the character of being the moſt gene- 
tous man in France. Louvois was appointed ſecretary of ſtate 
por foreign, and le Tellier for domeſtic, affairs; but the execu- 
tion of the great internal regulations of the kingdom was 
committed to the famous Colbert, His family was originally 
Scotch, but had been ſettled for ſome hundreds of years in France, 
and he himſelf had been truſted by Mazarine in the ſame 
department in which he was employed by Lewis. That 
monarch took the firſt opportunity, which was that of a 
- W quarrel at London between his embaſſador and that of Spain 
about precedency, to maintain the ſuperiority he affected over 
Hain, by obliging that court formally to yield him the pre- 
| | N | cedency, 
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cedency, an event which Lewis ordered to be commemorated 
by an elegant medal. We have already ſeen how upon a like 
occaſion he humbled the court of Rome, and how he obliged 
his holineſs to ſend cardinal Ch:gz ſubmiſſively to aſk his pardon, 
| Lewis carried all thoſe matters with ſo high a hand, that Eu- 

rope began already to tremble at his ſpirit. France put on a new 

face. T e feudal conſtitutions were not ſo much as heard of, 
and the great nobles now contended with one another only 
about the glory, who ſhould be the moſt ſubmiſſive ſervant to 
the crown. he ſplendour of the court exceeded all that had 
ever been ſeen in Europe, and the armies of France were then 
more numerous, better paid, and better diſciplined than they 
had been in any former reign. The progreſs of the arts under 
Lewis, went hand in hand with that of his power ; the pen- 
ſions and encouragements he gave to the learned and ingenious 


His great in all countries, and in all ſtudies, had never been equalled by 


munifi- 
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any European prince, ſince the Auguſtan age, if we except, 
perhaps, the Medic: family. The magnificence of his court 
retained nothing of that barbarity which long wars introduced 
in the courts of his moſt polite predeceſſors, even in times of 
peace, and the whole was ſupported by a proper .decorum, 

which reigned through all ranks and ſtations of ſubjects. 
Thoſe external appearances of power and grandeur were 
effectually ſupported by a well regulated ſyſtem of finances, 
and Lewis was enabled to buy from Charles II. of England, the 
oſſeſſion of Dunkir for the ſum of five millions of livres. 
e have already mentioned the ſituation of Lew:s with re- 


gard to Holland, that formidable republic, and Colbert, in a 


ort time, found means to fit out thirty ſhips of the line, 
though, at the beginning of this reign, all France could ſhew 
but one old ſhip of war, which was laid up in the harbour of 
Breſt, and in a few years after, Lewis had the moſt numerous 
navy of any power in Europe. He ſeemed ſuperior (though in 
reality he was not ſo) to the prejudices and weakneſſes of his 
family. He aſſiſted the houſe of Auſtria againſt the Turks, 
when they were becoming too formidable to r and 
he paid the four thouſand French ſoldiers who ſerved againſt 
his father-in-law under Schomberg. who by the victory he ob- 
tained over the Spaniards at Villa Vicioſa, fixed the crown of 
Portugal in the Braganza family. p 4 

Such were the glorious dawnings of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
and he ſupported them by a uniform conduct. He employed 
thirty thouſand men upon the harbour and fortifications of 
Dunkirk, which he rendered impregnable. He obliged the 
duke of Lorrain to give him up the ſtrong fortreſs of Marſal, 
and he fomented the differences between the States General 
and England, the two great maritime powers of Europe. pon 


the death of Philip IV. of Spain, Lewis laid claim to Flanders, 


and the Franche Comte as devolving upon his wife, notwith- 
ſtanding her renunciation. This great cauſe could be decided 
only by arms. Lewis pretended that the territorial conſtitu- 
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tions of the countries in queſtion, gave his wife a right to their 
ſucceſſion, and he complained- that the five hundred thouſand 
crowns, which the court of Spain had engaged to give him with 
his wife, had neverbeen paid. In 1667, he put himſelf at the 
head of thirty-five thouſand men, which, under him, were com- 
manded by Turenne for the conqueſt of Flanders. He ſent 
eight thouſand under d Aumont to Dunkirk, and four thouſand 
into Luxembourg under Crequi, while the queen aſſiſted by the 
chancellor Sequzer, and the marſhal d Etree, was appointed 
regent. "The art of war, as well as the court and kingdom of 
France, now aſſumed a new face. Louvois, who was likewiſe 
ſecretary in that department, introduced the uſe of magazines, 


1667. 


by means of the vaſt ſupplies of money furniſhed him by 


Colbert. Vauban, that great genius in military architecture, 
introduced a new ſyſtem both in attacking and fortifying 
towns; and the young nobility of France ſeemed to take greater 
pleaſure in the fatigues of the camp, than they had done in the 
diverſions of the court. The ſucceſs of Lew:is was rapid be- 
yond imagination. The Spaniſh government was then ex- 


manner defenceleſs, He entered Charleroy without reſiſtance, 


which then was deemed to be next to impregnable, held out 
but nine days, though defended by twenty thouſand men un- 
der an experienced officer. The marquis de Crequi defeated a 
body of Spaniſh troops, which were marching to relieve it 
under marſhal Harſin and the prince de Ligny, and Vauban, 
upon his new principles of military architecture, rendered 
Le the _ regular, and one of the ſtrongeſt fortifications 
n the world. 


conqueſts, and at the ſame time garriſon the places he ha 
taken, and therefore he gratiſied his natural avidity for ap- 
plauſe by returning to Paris, where he received even idolatrous 
honours from his ſubjects of all denominations. His glory 
and ſecurity had been for ſome years encreaſed by the birth of 
2 dauphin, and his brother had married the beautiful ſiſter of 
Charles II of England. Indolence and love of pleaſure had 
ſtifled in that prince all reſentment for the ungenerous affronts 
e had received from Maxarine. He had, in fact, been baniſhed 
ut of France, and ſo ſtrongly over-awed were both Maxarine 
and de Haro by the preſence of Lockhart, that he and his mini- 
ers had been totally diſregarded in the Pyrenean peace, and 
treated even with contempt. But indolent as Charles was, and 
inattentive to buſineſs, he could not without jealouſy behold 
the progreſs of Lewis, and he ſent fir William Temple to the 
13 7 where he concluded the triple alliance between Eng- 
and, Holland and Spain, for checking the French power. We 


haye already given an account of the war between * 
| an 


ceſſively weak, and the frontier he was to attack was in a 


and five or ſix days put his troops in poſſeſſion of Heth, Tour- His vaſt 
nay, Douay, Oudenarde, Furnes, Armentieres and Alot. Liſle, ſucceſſes. 


As Lewis had not then on foot the vaſt number of troops he Hereturns 
afterwards brought into the field, he could not proceed in his to Paris. 
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and Holland, and of the concern the French took in it, and 
likewiſe of the motives upon which the triple alliance wa 


formed. Lewis thought he had done enough for his glory in 


one campaign, and offered to the queen regent of Spain to re. 
linquiſh his wife's pretenſions, on condition of his being left 
in poſſeſſion of his conqueſts in the Low Countries, or of the 


Franche Comte, Cambray, Aix, and St. Omer. The court 


1668, 


Franche 
Comte 
conquer- 


ed. 


of Spain, encouraged by the triple alliance, refuſed to treat on 
ſuch terms, and in the middle of the winter in 1667, or 
rather the beginning of 1668, while the court ſeemed to be 
immerſed in pleaſures, all France was again in arms, and the 
prince of Cond? led an army to conquer the Franche Comte 
from the power that had lately given him bread. On the 
2d of February, the king himſelf by long journies on horſe- 
back arrived at Dijon, and the whole army aſſembled near 
Beſanzon. It is ſaid, with ſome appearance of truth, that 
this expedition was ſuggeſted to Lewis by the prince of Conds, 
who wanted to rival the glories that Turenne had acquired 
in his maſter's ſervice, and encouraged by Louvois, who was 
jealous of the ſame great general's credit with Lewis. 

The inhabitants of the Franche Comte, which is a country 
of only forty leagues long, and twenty broad, but very po- 
pulous, enjoyed their own privileges in an eaſy dependence 
upon Spain, and Lewis found it expedient to debauch ſome 
of the chief men of the country, by which means the prince 
of Conde is ſaid to have made a cheap conqueſt of Beſangon, 
as the duke of Luxembourg his faithful friend, under all his 
misfortunes, did of Salines. Dole made ſome defence, but, in 
three weeks, Lewis became maſter of all the province. The 
court of Spain being thus diſappointed as to the effects of 
the triple alliance, agreed to a conference for a peace at Aix. 
la-Chapelle, where the embaſſadors of England, Sweden and 
Holland aſſiſted, and Lewis, thereby, remained in poſſeſſion 


of all his conqueſts towards the Netherlands; terms, to which 


the Spaniards agreed the more readily, as thoſe ceſſions in- 
tereſted the Dutch in oppoſing the - farther progreſs of the 
French in that quarter. The Dutch arrogated to themſelves 
the glory of this treaty, and were guilty of ſome inſults upon 
the majeſty of Lewis, whoſe arms they pretended to check, 
and for which they afterwards paid dearly. But we are now 
to return to the domeſtic concerns of Lewrs. 

He kept up all the regular grandeur of a court during the 
conqueſt of the Franche Comte, and the prince of Cond: ren- 


dered him an account of all the military operations in the 


ſame manner as a ſubaltern does to his commanding officer. 
Lewis thought the ſpirit he had eſtabliſhed in his army, 
was incompatible with the ſpirit of duelling, and he pu- 
bliſhed edicts and laws againſt that crime, which are de- 
ſervedly ranked among the chief glorits of his reign. When 
a famine afflicted his dominions, he ſent agents to buy up all 
the corn that could be purchaſed abroad, and it was oy 
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buted gratis among his indigent ſubjects. The academy of 


Inſcriptions was now founded, and the medallic art was ex- 
erciſed for celebrating the conqueſts of Lewis. New ports were 
every where erected 2 the American colonies of France 
were protected, and encouraged, and by the indefatigable 
labours of Colbert, her trade was extended to all quarters of 
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the globe. During the Dutch war, in which the French Proſper- 
joined that republic againſt England, the French drove the ous condi- 


Engliſh out of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, and did them other tion of 
inexpreſſible damages in the Veſi Indies. All the time that France. 


Lewis was thus rendering his kingdom the moſt polite and 
reſpectable of any that had ever appeared in Europe, he was 
executing the moſt ſtupendous ſchemes for enlarging, beautify- 
ing and enriching Paris and his other capital towns, in a manner 
that with, regard to architecture, was formed upon the trueſt 
models of Greece and Rome, but exceeded them in point of 
conveniency ; and the clearing his dominions from robbers and 
highwaymen, was one of his principal cares. 


A king thus great f 


n his general principles of government, The Durcb 


replete with ideas of the grandeur of his family, and the provoke 


monarchy of France, fluſhed by ſucceſs and adored by his Levis. 


ſubjects, muſt have been more than a man, had he not re- 
ſented the inſolence of the Dutch republicans, whom he con- 


ſidered, very juſtly, as an upſtart ſet of merchants, ſprung 
he dregs of mankind, and erected into a ſovereign ſtate 


from t 
by the gout protection and aſſiſtance of France and England. 

oſbua Van Beuningen, their plenipotentiary at Aiæ- la- Chapelle, 
had been ſo inſolent as to ſtrike a medal, with the childiſh 
device of the Scripture-Jaſbua ſtopping the courſe of the ſun, 
which Lewis had choſen for his emblem; and the Hollanders 
had publiſhed many affrontive papers and prints againſt the 


perſon. of Lewis, We have in a former part of this work Vol. IX. 
iven the. hiſtory of the other provocations and views which p. 410. 


ewis received and adopted previous to his invaſion of Hol- 


land. As he was ſtill apprehenſive of the triple alliance, he 


ſent his ſiſter-in-law, the dutcheſs of Orleans, to her brother, 


the king of England, and ſhe ſucceeded in detaching him 


from the Dutch, while the miniſters of Lewis were dividing 
the princes of. Germany, and his armies ſtripping the duke of 
Lorrain of his dominions. It was in vain for the Dutch, who 
were miſerably divided among themſelves, to endeavour to 
deprecate the wrath of Lewis by the moſt abject ſubmiſſions. 
He entered Holland at the head of a hundred and twenty thouſand 


men, commanded by the marſhal Turenne, and the prince of 


Conde. After ſome councils of war were held, in which the 
generals and miniſters of Lewis differed, it was refolved to 
advance towards the Rhine. In this expedition, near a hun- 


dred million of livres, according to the preſent value of money, ibid. 
were expended in pomp and parade, and thirty French ſhips p. 413. 
of the line joined the Engliſh fleet. Few armies were better Pomp 0 


commanded ; for beſides Turenne and the prince of Conde, the the French 
4 | | duke court. 
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duke of Luxembourg, who was as great a military genius as 
either of them, ſervedin it. The prince of Cond? planned the 
famous paſſage of the Rhine, which did ſo much honour to 
the French arms, but would at this time do no more than fill 
a column in a gazette. very thing, the puſillanimity and 
deſpair of the Dutch eſpecially, favoured the French, who had 
not above forty or fifty paces to ſwim. The current of the 
river was broken by the compacted body of the horſe who 

forded ir, and nothing oppoſed them on the oppoſite ſide; 
which was guarded by no more than four or five hundred 
horſe, and two cowardly regiments of foot. The prince of 
Condé, however, narrowly eſcaped being ſhot through the 
head by a reſolute Dutch. officer, who wounded him in the 

wriſt, the firſt wound he received in all his campaigns. 
The prodigious ſucceſs of Leis in this expedition, was in 
a great meaſure owing to the treachery of the Dutch officers 
and commandants of their forts, who for gold betrayed them 
to Lewis. Orſoy, Weſel, Rhineberg, Burick, Rees, Emmerick 
and Docitum were ſubdued in eight days; the ifle of Belau 
was put under contribution, and the conquerors became 
maſters of Tolhuys. The prince of Orange, whoſe army did 
not exceed twenty-five thouſand men, was obliged to retreat 
to Rhenen in the province of Utrecht, and he had the mortifi- 
cation to fee the French become maſters of Doerburgh, Arn- 
heim, Skenkenfans, Woeren and St. Andrew. The prince of 
Cond: being diſabled by his wound, Turenne had the glory of 
commanding the French army that reduced thoſe places; ſome 
of which, Skenkenfans eſpecially, were deemed the ſtrongeſt 
in the Netherlands, Utrecht ſent its keys to Lewis, who 
gratified his vanity by making a triumphal entry into that 
city, and giving his high almoner poſſeſſion of the church, 


as its biſhop. The provinces of Utrecht, Overyſſel and Guel- 


ares ſubmitted, and we have already ſeen how narrowly Am- 
flerdam itielf eſcaped being taken, after Oudewater, Voerden 
and Naerden were reduced. The duke of Luxembourg had 
joined the biſhop of Munſter, and the elector of Cologne, the 
allies of Lewzs, and in conjunction they took Grol, Deventer, 
Swol, Campen, and over-run Overyſſel, 

The States General, at once deſperate and puſillanimous, 
after Turenne had reduced Nimeguen, laid the provinces of. 
Holland, Brabant and Dutch Flanders under water, but at the 
ſame time they put de Groot at the head of a deputation, to im- 
plore the mercy of Lewis; and they ſent another deputation to 


_ excite the compaſſion of the Engliſb court, who began now to 


dread the career of the ambition and ſucceſſes of Lewis. We 
have already mentioned the cataſtrophe which happened in the 
mean time, and the glorious ſpirit exerted by the young 


Prince of Orange in defence of his country. The unaccount- 


able averſion which the de Witts and the leaders of the Dutch 
commonwealth had for a Stadtholder, made them look on the 
progreſs of the French arms with indifference, and they ſecretly 


wiſhed 


A. 
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wiſhed that Holland might become a province of France rather 
than be governed by the family of Orange. The common 
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people adored that prince, and his being raiſed to the command and cone 
of the army, gave the firſt check to the ambition of Lewis, quers the 


-who had, ſince the beginning of the campaign, reduced fifty forts greateſt 
or cities of ſtrength and importance, and taken twenty four Part of 


thouſand priſoners ; but while his glory was at its ſummit, Holland, 


his miniſter, Louvois, differed with his generals. The latter 
were for treating the republic as a conquered country, and its 
inhabitants as ſlaves, by obliging them to work on the ſtupen- 
dous canal of Languedoc, which was then carrying on. 
Louvois, on the other hand, thought that true policy directed 
his maſter to treat the Dutch as his ſubjects, and Lew:s fol- 
lowed his advice, by giving his priſoners their liberty. When 
the Dutch deputation arrived at the French camp, its members 
were treated with infinite ſcorn by Louvois, who conſidered 
them as partizans of the Orange family. He offered them, 
however, his maſter's pardon and protection, provided they 


would agree to a treaty of commerce, ſuch as he thought 


proper to preſcribe, to eſtabliſh the profeſſion of the catholic 
religion th 

millions of livres for the expences of the war, and to leave 
him in poſſeſſion of all his conqueſts on the other fide of the 
Rhine. The Dutch rejected thoſe and many other mortifying 
conditions, particularly one, by which they were to acknow- 
ledge: in a medal, that they owed their freedom to Lewis; 
as if freedom could be dependant on the will of another 


man. 8 
The king of England had ſent his embaſſadors to Boxtel, Confer- 


near Boiſſeduc, where the conferences between the Dutch ences o. 
deputies and Lowers were held, and they talked with great pened. 


ſpirit to Lewis, who finding that all Europe was alarmed, and 
impatient to return to the pleaſures of his capital, left Holland 


and the fortune of the war to Turenne, now created gene- 


raliſſimo of the French troops. The greateſt part of Germany 
was then in arms to oppoſe the ambition of Leruis. The 
elector of Brandenburgh and Montecuculi, who was the Turenne 
of Germany, in vain attempted to form a junction with the 
rince of Orange, whom the Dutch had raiſed to the Stadt- 
olderſhip. T 
Maſiphalia, and was baffled in all its operations, till the 
elector being driven from place to place, was obliged to take 
quarters in his hereditary dominions. Turenne wintered in 
Alſace and Lorrain, whilſt the French gold corrupted the im- 
perial court to ſuch a degree, that Montecuculi contracted an 


neſs at ſeeing all his public ſpirited ſchemes defeated. The 


king of England was not inſenſible of the danger that the 
liberties of Europe were threatened with, but the arts and gold 
of Lewis, with the charms of his French miſtreſs, overcame 
all conſiderations of honour and ſafety. It is certain that the 
Vo. XII. | D vigour 


roughout their provinces, to pay him twenty 


he German army was obliged to retreat to 
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vigour of Lewis at this period, did not ſecond his ambition. 
He loved pleaſure and adulation, and left his conqueſts to be 


compleated by Turenne and the prince of Conde, whom he did 
not properly ſupport. The latter being cured of his wound, 


returned to the Low Countries, where he took ſome towns; 


but the Spaniſb governor of Flanders threw ten thouſand men 
under the prince of Orange's command, and all the ſluices in 
the Low Countries being pulled up, the inundations put a ſtop 
to Cond?'s progreſs. 


Spain de- The aſſiſtance given by Spain to the prince of Orange, was 


clares war in a manner clandeſtine; but ſo rapid were the conqueſts of the 
againſt French, that the court of Spain could no longer avoid declar- 
France. ing war againſt Lewis, and openly eſpouſing the cauſe of the 
Dutch. - To add to the public terror, France, all at once, 
Vol. IX. became a maritime power, and, as we have already ſeen, in 
p. 417, the hiſtory of Holland, joined her fleet under d Etrees to that 
418, of England The campaign in Germany ſtill continued; the 
5 court of Spain, weak as it was, endeavoured to rouſe the em- 
peror Leopold from his inactivity, and Montecuculi was ſent at 
the head of thirty thouſand men into Franconia, but Turenne 
took poſſeſſion of the electorate of Mentxæ. The duke of 
Luxembourg commanded againſt the Dutch, after the prince of 
Conde had repaſſed the Meuſe, and the prince of Orange had 
jübid. the good fortune to out-wit that duke, and to take Naerden ; 
and we have already ſeen in what manner Holland was; pre- 
ſerved at this perilous juncture. All the diſgraces and loſſes 
of the French appear to have been owing to Louvois, who 
differed from the prince of Conde and Turenne in every par- 
ticular, becauſe he thought it dangerous for any man beſides 
himſelf to ſhare in any part of his maſter's confidence. It 
was owing to him that the conquered towns inſtead of being 
demoliſhed were garriſoned, which weakened Turenne's arm 
ſo much, that the prince of Orange and Montecuculi at la 
| compleated their long intended junction. | 
The for- That junction proved the criſis of the fortune of Lewis in 
tune of the Netherlands, His German allies began now to diſtruſt 
Lewis de- him. Bon was taken by Montecuculi and the prince of Orange, 
clines in and Lewis having reduced Magęſtricht in perſon, it was the 
the Nz- only conqueſt in the Netherlands of which he kept poſ- 
| therlands, ſeſſion. Though the king of England's political lethargy ſtill 
continued, he was forced to hear the cries of his people and 
parliament, which implored him to break off his connections 
1673. with France, and towards the end of the year 1673, Lewis 
Europe, and all his boaſted conqueſts in the Netherlands va- 
niſhed into ſmoke. It was at this time, that the internal 


force of France was proved. The prince of Orange had open- 
ed the eyes of all the German princes, excepting the elector 


of Bavaria, and the duke of Hanover, who remained neutral. 


The prince of Conde once more commanded againſt the Pome 
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found himſelf ſingle in a war againſt the chief powers of 
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of Orange; the marſhal Schomberg made head againſt the 
Spaniards, Turenne triumphed upon the Rhine, and Lewis 


in perſon again undertook the conqueſt of Franche Comte, 
Of all thoſe commanders, Turenne was the moſt diſtin- Cruelties 


euiſhed by his ſucceſſes. He was at the head of a ſmall gf Jurenne 
army, when he paſſed the Rhine at : „and beat the in the Pa- 


imperialiſts under Caprara, and Charles IV. duke of Lorrain. 
The prince of Conde ſent him a ſmall body of cavalry, an 

his army was augmented to twenty thouſand men, while that 
of the imperialiſts conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand. By the 
mere dint of generalſhip he covered Alſace and Torrain, ra- 
vaged the Palatinate, and every where baffled the efforts of 
the imperialiſts. It is to be lamented that to the diſgrace of 
mankind, the ſtudy of the art of war diveſted even the beſt 
men of their humanity. Turenne committed the moſt horrid 
barbarities, that he might do ſervice to his king. Not only 
the generals, but the philoſophers of France, did not at that 
time preſume to carry chaſe views farther than the reſolutions 
of the royal cabinet, which were executed at the expence of 
religion and virtue. In fact, fighting ſeems to have been the 
_ diverſion of the French generals at this period. The prince of 
Orange continued to command againſt Conde in Flanders, and 
fought the battle of Senef on the 11th of Aug „ In which 
ſeven thouſand are ſaid to have been killed, and five thouſand 
taken priſoners on each ſide, Neither party had an undiſ- 
puted right to the victory, but the conſequence was favour- 
able to mankind, becauſe both parties were rendered ſo weak, 
that the effuſion of human blood was ſpared during the reft of 


the campaign. E g 
In Germany, Turenne beat the imperialiſts in the battles of 


Sintzheim and Mulhauſen, and in the year 1675, he obtained 1675, 


another victory over them at Tunkhe:m, which obliged them 
to repaſs the Rhine, and evacuate France. The imperial court, 
diſconcerted and diſcouraged by ſuch a train of bad ſucceſſes, 
gave the command of their armies to Montecuculi; but while 
thoſe two great generals were diſplaying the utmoſt efforts of 
the military art, Lewis was conquering the Franche Comte. His 

money had gained over the Sww:/s cantons, who were deaf to 


all the repreſentations made by the imperialiſts and the Spa- The war 
niards, which conſiſted in words alone. In this expedition continues. 


he was ſerved by Vauban, who took Bezangon in nine days, 
by Louvois, who made excellent diſpoſitions for ſupplying the 
army, and Colbert furniſhed him with money, the all-power- 
ful inſtrument of ſucceſs. His miniſters found means to em- 
broil the king of Sweden with the elector of Brandenburgh, 
the ableſt and-moſt zealous prince in Germany for the reduc- 
tion of the French power; but Montecuculi, in ſpite of all the 
activity of Tyrenne, found means to paſs the Rhine at Straſ- 
 bourg, in order to transfer the ſcene of war to Upper Alſace. 


Thoſe two great men were diſputing for the palm of general- Tarenne 
Up, when Turenne's head was carried off by à cannon ball, killed, 
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on the 27th of Fuly 1675, as he was reconnoitring a battery 
near the village of Sultzbach. His death altered the face of 
affairs, by the damp it threw upon the ſpirit of his army; 
for though de Lorges, who ſucceeded him, was a general of 
abilities, yet he was . to retire before Montecuculi, whom 
he fought with courage, but unequal fortune. The loſs which 
France ſuſtained by the death of Turenne, was aggravated by a 
total defeat which the marſhal de Cregui ſuffered from the Ger- 
mans, at Conſarbruch, as he was endeavouring to relieve Treves. 
This did not prevent him from throwing himſelf into the 
place, where he was equally in danger from the townſmen as. 
the enemy, for the former capitulated againſt the authority of 
the marſhal, who was made priſoner of war. 

France ex- Lewis now began to be ſenſible that the French arms were 

hauſted. not invincible, nor his dominions inexhauſtible. He conti- 
nued to be without any ally but the king of Sweden, who was 
overawed. The prince of Conde was too weak to undertake 
any thing of importance againſt the prince of Orange, and he 
muſt have been ruined, had it not been for the caution and 
puſillanimity of Monteroy, theSpaniſh governor of the Low Coun- 
tries, The only quarter in which France was ſucceſsful, was 
on the fide of .. where marſhal Schomberg took ſeveral 
places. The vaſt waſte of men which Lewis ſuffered, at laſt 
obliged him to have recourſe to the feodal cuſtom of raiſing the 
ban and the arriere-ban of his kingdom, by which two terms 
we are to underſtand, the military tenants of his crown ; but 
this method, through long diſuſe, was attended with no ſuc- 
ceſs. Negociations for a peace were ſet on faot at Nimeguen ; 
but the operations of the war on all fides ſeemed to be quick- 
ened, and France now triumphed on an element, to which ſhe 
had been long a ſtranger. Mina had been beſieged, and de 

| Ruyter undertook to fight the French admiral,” du Dueſne, who 

Her ſuc- intended to relieve it. Three engagements followed, in which 

ceſs by ade Ruyter was killed, and the combined fleets of Spain and 

ſea. Holland were defeated. Re: 

The The expedient of raiſing the military tenants of the king- 
prince of dom wow. the prince of Conde was ſent to command againſt 
Cond re- Montecuculi, who had laid Alſace under contribution, and be- 
turns from ſieged Haguenau and Laverne. Cond: ſuſtained his military re- 
court in putation, and checked the progreſs of Montecuculi; but being 
diſguſt. diſguſted at the aſcendency which Louvois continued to have 
| in the French councils, he retired to Chantilly, where he ſpent 

the remainder of his days in an illuſtrious obſcurity, by, at 
once, cultivating and patronizing the fine arts, and converſing 
with men of genius. In Flanders, Lewis, in perſon, under- 
took to revive the glory of France, which, ſince the death of 
Turenne, and 2 the ſullenneſs of Conde, had received ſome 
diminution. Vauban ſtill conducted the fieges, and his opi- 


nion was preferred to that of the marſhals d Humieres, Schom- 
berg, Feullade, Luxembourg and de Lorges, The towns of 
Conde, Bouchain, Valenciennes and Cambray were reduced, and 
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Vauban diſcovered his ſuperiority of genius, by erſuading 


Lewis to alter the hour of attack, and to ſurpriſe the enemy, 
by ſtorming Valenciennes at mid-day. His advice ſucceeded, 
and the campaign was deemed to be glorious. The prince of 
Orange was hindered, by Monteroy, from fighting a deciſive 
battle with Lewis, who was aſtoniſhed at his own ſucceſs ; and 
in March he took Ghent and Ipres. The prince of Orange, al- 
ways enterpriſing, but always depreſſed by the ſluggiſh ſpirit 
of the Spaniards, beſieged Moe icht, but was obliged to aban- 
don his undertaking with a diſreputation to his arms, which 
he no ways deſerved. The duke of Luxembourg commanded 
in Alſace, but could not prevent Philip/bourg from being taken, 
by the young duke of Lorrain, though he prevented his paſ- 
ſing the Rhine. 8 | 

uch in general was the ſtate of the war at the cloſe of the 
campain of 1677, The negotiations at Nimeguen had proved 
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1677. 
War in 


ineffectual, and early in the following year, the duke of Or- the Low 


leans, who commanded on the ſide of Flanders, with the mar- 


hals d Humieres and Luxembourg ſerving under him, beſiege 


St. Omer. The prince of Orange attempted to relieve it, but 
loſt the battle of Mont Caſſel, and that important place fell 
into the hands of the French. It is difficult to account for the 
train of misfortunes which attended the prince of Orange dur- 
ing ſeveral campaigns, otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that French 
gold had corrupted the Dutch as well as Spaniſh officers. His 
abilities as a general are ſtill acknowledged by the greateſt 
enemies to his memory, and yet they were chiefly employed 


Vin finding reſources for ar Cal defeats he ſuffered. Af- 


ter loſing the battle of Mont Caſſel, he inveſted Charleroy, but 
Luxembourg obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. In Alſace, Crequi 
being now delivered from his captivity, diſcovered how well 
he had improved, by his miſcarriages, by taking Friburg, and 
baffling all the attempts of the duke of Lorrain, to repoſſeſs 
himſelf of his dominions, which had been ſeized by Lewis. 
This gave an opportunity for marſhal d' Humieres to take St. 
Guzilian, and the marſhal de Noailles beat the Spaniſb general 


* 


Countries, 


The ſucceſſes of Leꝛuis were far from accelerating the nego- Indolencs 
tiations for peace. He began to be jealous of the military re- of the 
putation acquired by his brother, the duke of Orleans, who Engli/h 
had commanded with great ſpirit and conduct during the cam- court. 


paign, and it was foreſeen that he never would be employed 
again. Thelethargy in which the court of England remained, 


_ encouraged Lewis to reject all reaſonable terms of accommo- 


dation; and thoſe which he preſcribed were rejected by the 
allies. The French beſieged Mons, Namur, Charlemont, Lux- 
embourg, and other places in Flanders, chiefly with a view to 
obtain an advantageous peace. The operations were bloody 
to no purpoſe, and the advantages gained by either party were 
uſeleſs. Crequi continued his ſuperiority over the duke of 


Lerrain, and his operations, to this day, are cried up by the 
| D 3 rench 
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French as perfect models of military diſcipline, In Sicily, the 


| French, under the duke de Vivonne, were un en requited, 

for they were in a manner expelled out of Meſſina by the in- 

habitants, whom they had reſcued from the tyranny of the 
Spaniards, The evacuation of Sicih tarnifhed the glory of 

| Lewis; but the vaſt numbers of men he loſt in Germany, and the 


Low Countries, rendered it neceſiary, The marriage of the 


prince of Orange, with the princeſs Mary of England, daugh- 
ter to the duke of York, which was propoſed and effected by 
Charles himſelf, indicated how well diſpoſed he was to enter 
into the alliance againſt France; but Lerois ſtill found means 


to prevent his coming to any vigorous reſolution, notwith- | 


ſtanding the remonſtrances of his people and parliament ; 
and all he could be brought to, was to act as a mediator. 
The peace If the corruption and indolence of Charles and his court was 
of Nime- blameable at this time, the want of public ſpirit among the ene- 
gen con- mies of France was equally ſo. The moſt ſagacious of the Dutch 
cluded. republicans had no idea of maintaining the balance of power 
in Europe; and though the war againſt France was originally 
undertaken for their deſence, they had intimated to the French 
court, that they now conſidered themſelves only as auxiliaries 


to the Spaniards and the imperialiſts, and that. they were diſ- 


poſed to enter into a ſeparate treaty. Charles the IId, of Eng- 
land, being apprized of their intention, ſent Sir Milliam Tem- 
ple to Holland, to keep them firm to their alliance; but this 


ſhew of ſpirit was ſoon damped by the practices of the French 


agents at the Engliſh court, When the plenipotentiaries reaſ- 
ſembled at Nimeguen, the French propoſed to reſtore to the 
Spaniards Charleroy, Courtray, Oudenarde, Aeth, Ghent and 
Limburg ; but they inſiſted upon keeping Bouchain, Conde, 
Ipres, . Cambray, Maubeuge, Aire, St. Omer, Caſ- 
el, Charlemont, Popering and Bailleul, which formed a great 
part of Flanders, together with all the Franche Comte; but 
they flatly refuſed to make the ceſſions required, until their al- 
ly, the king of Sweden, had obtained full ſatisfaction for all 
his loſſes, On the ſide of Lorrain, Lewis demanded to be put 
in poſſeſſion of Nancy, and what he called the Great Roads. but 
offered to reſtore the emperor either H iburg or Philipſburg, 
|. provided his allies, the Furſſemburgs, were replaced in their 
Vol. IX, territories. We have already ſeen in what manner the peace 


p. 192, Of Nimegizen was concluded, and likewiſe the operations of 
193, 422, the French armies in the field both before and after. It con- 


ſiſted, properly ſpeaking, of ſeveral treaties: one concluded 
the 1oth of Auguſt 1678, was between France and the States 
General, by which Maęſtricht, the only conqueſt which France 
retained in the Zow Countries, was reſtored to the Dutch, and 
the prince of Orange to his family eſtates. The ſecond treaty 


was between France and Spain, and concluded the 17th of 


September following; by which the French agreed to reſtore t 
the Spaniards, Charleroy, Binch, Aeth, Oudenarde, 3 
the city and duchy of Limburg, Ghent, the country of Maes, 
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Leuibe, St. Giflian and Puicerda: on the other hand, it was 
agreed that the French king ſhould retain the county of Bur- 
gundy or Franche Comte, the towns of Valenciennes, Bouchain, 
Conde, Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Ypres, Werwick, Warneton, 
Poperingen, Baillent, Caſſel, COT and Maubeuge, all which 


they had conquered in the war. By a third treaty, concluded 
between the Empire and France, on the 3d of February 1678- 


France renounced all pretenſions to Philipſburg: the French, 


on the contrary, were to keep Friburg till an equivalent ſhould 
be given them. 


We haye already mentioned the terms which were offered to Battle of 
the duke of Lorrain, and which he diſdained to accept of. A St. Dennis. 


peace was likewiſe made between Sweden and the elector of 
Brandenburgh, and another between Sweden and Denmark, upon 
ſuch conditions as Leꝛuis was pleaſed to preſcribe. His haugh- 
tineſs, during the whole negotiation, eſpecially towards the 
princes of the empire, was as mortifying to them as his pow- 
er; but their weakneſs and diviſions obliged them to ſubmit. 
The prince of Orange in vain remonſtrated to the States Gene- 
ral, that the whole ſyſtem of the late concluded peace was an 
impoſition. Before he had any regular notification of the 
peace (or at leaſt any that he would own) he, at St. Dennis, 
attacked and beat the duke of Luxembourg, who was continu- 


ing the blockade of Mons; but the action, though ſharp and Vol. IX. 
deſperate, had no conſequences, and Lewis ſate down with B. 422. 


he empty glory of giving the Dutch a barrier, and enlargin 
115 territories by the deſtruction of his ſubjects. 8 


All Europe ſoon ſaw how well founded the remonſtrances of Bid. 
the prince of Orange were, by Lewis opening the chambers of p. 193. 


reunion (which we have already mentioned) at Briſac and 
Metz, with a view of reviving the empire of Charles the Great, 


in his perſon. His people beſtowed upon him the ſurname of 


Great, and his medals bore that epithet. The chambers of 
reunion aboliſhed the privileges of ten free imperial cities in 

Alſace, and entered vaſt claims in right of the three biſhoprics 
of Metz, Toul and Verdun. All 1 the princes who were 
ſtript of their poſſeſſions could do, was to carry their com- 
plaints to Rati/bon, where they were neglected. In a few 


months Lewis was more powerful than ever. He encreaſed Levis 
his armies ; he fortified his frontiers ; he ſoothed the Exgliſb; obliges 
he overawed the empire, Spain and Holland, and, in fact, his the States 
will gave law to Europe. He built the fort of Hunningben, of Bar- 
by which he bridled Swiſſerland, and he obliged the catholic ary 


king to relinquiſh the titles of duke and earl of Burgundy; 
While he improved his marine ſo amazingly, that France was 

the miſtreſs of the ocean. Toulon, Breſt, Dunkirk, Havre de 
Grace and 3 were rendered next to impregnable; and 
the Algerines, Tuniſians and Tripolitans, were chaſtiſed by di. 
3 who in the expedition againſt them, made the firſt 
trial of bomb-ketches. It was about this time that Colbert, 
to whom Lewis was principany indebted for his glory, —_ 
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and Zewrs formed the faithleſs plan of exterminating the pros 
teſtant religion in France. By his edits, he excluded the 
proteſtants from holding places of profit, and multiplied pe- 
nalties upon all converts to proteſtantiſm. In ſhort, the ſeven 
years of peace which ſucceeded the treaties of Nimeguen, were 
more oppreſſive and ruinous to Europe, than the wars which 
preceded them. Lewis appeared to carry on a declared enmity 
to every independent ſtate, and when he had raiſed his marine 
to its height, he demanded ſatisfaction of the Genoeſe, for ſuf- 


fering their ſhips to aſſiſt his enemies, the Spaniards particu- 


and the larly. The Genee/ſe refuſed to ſubmit, and Seignelay, Colbert's 
Un to ſon, went on board a fleet commanded by du Queſne, who 
ſubmit, would have reduced the ſuperb city of Genoa to aſhes, had not 
her ſenate yielded to the moſt mortifying conceſſions, even 
that of ſending, againſt the capital conſtitution of their re- 
public, their doge and four of their members, to implore the 
clemency of Lewis, and to proſtrate themſelves before him at 
the French court, which they accordingly did. 

Even the bigotry and prepoſſeſſions of Lewis gave way to 
340, His ambition, and we have already ſeen in what manner he 
Es fon. mortified his holineſs, notwithſtanding his allowed pretences 
| to infallibility. By the dint of power and gold, he raiſed Fur- 
ſtemburg to the electorate of Cologne, and ſeixed Avignon in de- 
fhance of the Pope. He ſummoned, under pretence of the 
juriſdiction of Metz and Brijac, not only the princes of the 
empire, but the kings of Spain and Sweden, to appear at his 
Vol. IX, courts, and reduced the empire to the moſt deplorable ſitua- 
p. 195. tion, by the aſſiſtance he gave to the Tyr#s, who appeared at the 
ates of Vienna, where they were defeated by the king of Po- 
He em- and and the duke of Lorrain. But Lewis, amidſt all his glory, 
pl>ys the was mean enough to ſtoop to the arts of corruption. Under 
arts of pretence that Straſburg belonged to his part of Alſace, he 
corrup= bribed the citizens to yield it up, and he rendered it one of 
tion. the ſtrongeſt places in Chriſtendom. He ſtript the prince of 
Orange of that principality, which he gave to the dutcheſs of 
Nemours; and proceeding from one degree of ſeverity to an- 
other againſt the proteſtants, he ordered all their churches 
built ſince the edict of Nantes, to be demoliſhed. At laſt, in 
direct violation of the moſt ſacred and fundamental engage- 
ments of his crown, he not only revoked that edi, but in- 
humanly, as well as impoliticly, ſet on foot a perſecution of 
all his proteſtant ſubjects, whom he put to death, tortured, 
and impriſoned in every quarter of his kingdom. England 
and Holland reaped the benefit of thoſe cruel meaſures, by 
receiving vaſt numbers of uſeful manufacturers, whom the re- 

\.  , vocation of the edict drove out of France. 3 
Beginning Lewis, at laſt, by his injuſtice and haughtineſs, laid the 
of the foundation of that confederacy againſt his power, which had 
grand almoſt ended in his own and his | Lambo, deſtruction. Af- 
cgafede · ter taking poſſeſſion of Siraſbourg, he propoſed to oblige the 
7acy 2> electars, eſpecially thoſe of Cologne, Mentz and Treves, * 
| | 8 
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ke thought he held at his devotion, to chuſe his ſon, the dau; gainſt 
phin, king of the Romans; and when the ſiege of Vienna was him, 


raiſed, he demanded poſſeſſion of Alaſt, in the Low Countries, 
which his armies again filled with ruin and deſolation. They 
took Courtray and Dixmuyde, and at laſt, after various opera- 
tions, Luxembourg itſelf. He demoliſhed the fortifications of 
Treves, under pretence of fulfilling the ſpirit of the treaty of 
Nimeguen, and he pretended he did a favour to the imperialiſts 
and the Spaniards, by granting them at Natiſbon, a twenty 

ears true. Theſe appearances of power flattered the ambi- 


4X 


tion of Lew:s, but were deſtitute of ſound policy. The ro- Lid. p. 
man catholic, as well as proteſtant princes, thought it now 197, & 


high time to check the ambition of France, and a new alliance ſeg. 


was formed at Augſbourg, between the emperor, the princes 
of the empire, Spain, Holland and Sweden, through the in- 
| defatigable perſeverance of the prince of Orange. This con- 

federacy gave Lewis a pretext for renewing the war upon the 
Rhine, and the reader will find the particulars in the hiſtory of 


Germany. 


1tid. p. 
198, 199, 


The obſtinacy of Lew:s, in maintaining the cauſe of cardinal Vol. X. 
Furſtemburg, in oppolition to prince Clement of Bavaria, whom p. 356, 
Pope Innocent had nominated to the electorate of Cologne, was Germany 
of infinite prejudice to his affairs, becauſe it induced his holi- again in- 


neſs to put himſelf at the head of the confederacy againſt vaded 
France, and even to become a party in the revolution, which by the 


in 1688, filled the throne of England with a proteſtant king, French. 


and diſplaced from it a roman catholic. Leis, at that time, 
had a hundred thouſand men on foot, in Germany alone, un- 
der the dauphin, who was afliſted by the marſhals de Duras, 
Vauban and Catinat, and every day produced ſome proof that 
Lewis aimed at univerſal monarchy. When he perceived the 
conſequences which were likely to attend the great confede- 
racy formed againſt him, he offered peace to the empire, upon 
the emperor and the princes acknowledging the cardinal of 
Furſtemburg as elector of Cologne, The confederates inform- 
ed him that they would hear of no terms until the treaties of 
ar the Pyrenees and Nimeguen ſhould be abſolutely 
re-eſtabliſhed and completed, and the peace of Europe ſe- 
cured againſt the throne of Sparn being filled by a prince of 
the houſe of Bourbon. Charles the IId was then the catholic 
king, and being a weak prince, was entirely under the influ- 
ence of the emperor, who drew him into the confederacy 
againſt Lew:rs, in the manner that ſhall be ſeen in the hiſtory 
of Spain. In the mean while the dauphin ſurprized Manheim, 
Spire, Mentz, Crutzenach, Bacarack, Heidelberg, and ſeveral 
other places in Germany. The ravages of the Palatinate were 
renewed, in a manner ſo ſhocking to humanity, that thoſe of 
Turenne were forgotten; but at laſt ſelf-preſervation obliged 
the confederates to take the field, and to form an effectual 


barrier againſt the ambition of Lewis, | f 
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He entered into the concerns of the abdicated king of Eng- 
land, not from any principle of religion or juſtice, but of 
pride and policy, becauſe Ws was his ally, and while he 
was the determined enemy of the court of Rome, he was the 
abject. ſlave of her church. Knowing of the preparations 
making by the prince of Orange, for bringing about the revo- 
lution, he offered, by his embaſſador, Barillon, to ſend over 
twenty thouſand men to the affiſtance of James, who refuſed 
them, by the advice of his then firſt miniſter, the earl of Sun- 
derland. When that prince and his family were driven out of 
England, his queen, in January 1689, was kindly received by 
Lewis at his court; and both the and James were moſt mag- 
nificently entertained at his palace of St. Germain. Immenſe 
preparations were made by Lewis, for replacing him on the 
throne. He fitted out a great fleet, on board of which James 
embarked, with an army of French troops for Ireland. Cha- 
teau-Renaud was the French admiral during this expedition, 
and after he had ſet James on ſhore, he fought admiral Herbert 
for two hours, but with doubtful ſucceſs, though in the main the 
on beſieged Lon- 
aonderry, but it was relieved by Kirk, and James, much to his 
diſcredit, was forced to raiſe the ſiege. Admiral Tourwville 
ſoon after joined Renaud, and their fleet amounted to ſeventy- 
eight ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and fireſhips. Lord 
Torrington then commanded the Eugliſb fleet, and being joined 
by a ſquadron of the Dutch, an engagement enſued, in which 
the French deſtroyed ſix Dutch and two — 1 ſhips of the 
line, and obtained a complete victory. Tourville then inſulted 
the Engliſh coaſts, and made a deſcent near Tinmouth, but 
with no remarkable ſucceſs. We are now to attend the ope- 

rations of the French arms upon the continent. 
At the time of the inhuman devaſtation of the Palatinate, 
Lewis maintained four hundred and fifty thouſand men in arms, 
the molt formidable regular army perhaps, that ever appeared 
in Europe. The French generals produced an order from Lou- 
Bois, authorized undoubiedly by Lewss, for burning all the 
towns and villages in the Palatinate, and it was obeyed with 
the moſt punctual barbarity. This cruelty, which reduced to 
unſpeakable miſery above five hundred thouſand unfortunate 
inhabitants, raiſed a ſpirit in Germany to make reprizals upon 
France. The duke of Bavaria commanded on the Upper Rhine, 
the duke of Lorrain on the Middle, and the elector of Bran- 
aenburgh on the Lower Rhine; while prince Waldect, at the 
head of forty-three thouſand Englifh and Dutch, commanded 


in Flanders. The duke de Duras commanded the French troops 


under the dauphin, but his army was inconſiderable, be- 
cauſe of the detachments which had been ſent into garriſons, 
The imperialiſts took Rhinberg, Keyſerfwaert — Ments, 


which was bravely defended by the marquis 4Urelles. Bon 


$0llowed the fate of Mentz, but Beuſfters obtained ſome ſlight 
| 0 advantages 
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advantages at the head of a flying army, over the imperialiſts z 
the command of the army in Flanders was given to Luxem- 
Bourg, inſtead of the marſhal d Humeres, who had been beaten 
by prince Waldech. In Catalonia, the duke of Noailles was de- 
ſeated by the Spaniards, and the duke of Savoy joined the 
grand alliance againſt France, upon his being made captain- 


general of the confederates in Italy. He was beaten by Ca- 


tinat, one of the beſt of the French generals, and the rival of 
Luxembourg's glory. The battle was fought near the abbey of 
Stafarola, and the diſpoſitions made by Catinat were ſo ma- 


ſterly, that four thouſand of the confederates were killed, with 


the loſs of no more than three hundred French; the conſequence 
was, the reduction of all Savoy, excepting the fortreſs of Mont- 
mnehan, which was afterwards likewiſe reduced. 


Neceſſity alone had raiſed Luxembourg to the command of Luxem- 
the French army in Flanders, for he was diſagreeable to Lou- Boargcom- 
ves, He beat prince Waldeck, in the battle of Fleurus, by his mands in 
mere ſuperiority of * in the military art, In that battle Flanders, 


the confederates loſt ſix thouſand killed, and eight thouſand 
taken priſoners, beſides two hundred ſtands of colours. The 
approach of winter prevented Luxembourg from purſuing his vic- 
tory, and king William, after finiſhing his conqueſt over his 
father-in-law, flew to the relief of his country. In the depth 
of winter, an aſſembly of the confederate princes was held at 
the Hague, to repair the misfortunes of the preceding cam- 
paign. This they did ſo effectually, that the confederates took 
the field in the year 1691, with an army ſuperior to that of 
France, which, notwithſtanding, got the ſtart of the allies, 
by forming the ſiege of Mons, under the eye of their king. 
55 the vaſt benefit of diſpatch was again ſeen, for when the 
ſiege was formed, prince J/qaldeck was in no condition to face 
the French, Lewis had under him eighty thouſand men, and 
the dauphin, with the dukes of Orleans and Chartres, were 
witneſſes to his reduction of Mons, which capitulated after a 


| hege of nine days, and thereby all Hainault fell under the 


French power, Lewis left his new conqueſt to return to Ver- 
ſailles; and Luxembourg won the battle of Leuze on the 19th of 
September, againſt prince Yaldeck, whoſe army was vaſtly ſu- 
perior in numbers. 'Fheſe misfortunes to the allies were 
chiefly owing to the dilatory motions of the imperialiſts and 
the Spaniards. The duke of Savoy loſt great part of Piedmont, 
where Catinat had beſieged Coni, but his kinſman, prince Eu- 
gene, who was then beginning to make a great figure in war, 
not only raiſed the ſiege of Coni, but drove Catinat out of 


169, 


Piedmont. Lewis, at this time, ſuftained an irreparable loſs by Death of 


for his maſter's ambition; for it was, in fact, under his admi- 
niſtration that the glory of Lewis arrived at its greateſt height. 
It is ſaid, that being a fat man, he died of an apoplectic fit, 
from an affront he received from Lewis, but others, with leſs 


teaſon, attributed his death to poiſon, The elector of Saxony 


about 


the death of Louvois, an unfeeling, cruel, miniſter, but a fit too Lou vos, 
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about the ſame time died, which threw the affairs of the impe- 
rialiſts, whoſe general he was, into inexpreſſible diſorder. No- 
ailles continued ſtill to have the ſuperiority in Catalonia, and 
the French fleet, under 4 Etrees, bombarded Alicant and Bar. 
celona; ſo that, upon the whole, the year cloſed with no very 


favourable aſpect for the affairs of the confederates. 


The expences of Lervis were, at this time, incredible, and 
were maintained only by the infatuated fondneſs of his people 
for his perſon. He had, as we have already hinted, main- 
tained a ſuperiority by ſea, but it was chiefly owing to the 
cowardice, treachery, or miſunderſtanding of the confederated 
admirals. His fleet, under Tourville, in the beginning of the 
year 1692, rendezvouſed at la Hogue, with an intention to 
make a deſcent upon England, and a large army was encamped 
on the ſea coaſt for that purpoſe. Zew:rs thought that the con- 
queſt of England was almoſt now certain, and had ordered 
Tourville to fight either the Enghſh or Dutch, as they ſhould 

reſent, but had no intelligence of their having been joined, 
The French fleet conſiſted of ſixty ſail, ſome of them the fineſt 
ſhips in the world, and the confederates of eighty fail. Admi- 
ral Ruſſel commanded the Engliſh, and ordered admiral Rooke 
to begin the attack, which he did, with fo much ſucceſs, that the 
French, under Tourville, were entirely defeated. The French loſt 
in the fight four capital ſhips; two firſt rates and a ſecond rate 
were burnt by the Engliſh admiral, Delaval, and Sir George 
Rooke deſtroyed eighteen more in la Hogue, while the loſs of the 
confederates was but inconſiderable. By this important de- 
feat, which king James beheld from the ſhore, that prince loſt 
all hopes of being reſtored to his dominions; and the marine 
of France received a blow, which it has never yet recovered. 

Lewis, though ſtung with this defeat, endeavoured to con- 
ceal his diſgrace, by making greater efforts than ever in the 
Low Countries, where, in the year 1692, he took the field, 
with a hundred thouſand men, and befieged Namur, one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, and defended by Cochorn, one of the 
ableft engineers in Europe, but it was attacked by Vauban and 


Tuxembourg fo furiouſly, that both town and citadel ſurren- 


dered in the fight of the confederates under king William and 
the duke of Bavaria, who were unable to relieye it. Lewi 

as uſual, returned to his capita}, with this freſh wreath adde 

to his laurels, and king William paſſed the Senne, to fight Lux- 
embourg. He attacked him near Steinkirþ, with amazing cour- 
age, and at firſt fought with probability of ſucceſs; but he 
was defeated, though his majeſty obtained great honour by the 
retreat he made. The allies, in this engagement, loſt about 
ſeven thouſand men, and the French three thouſand ; and 
ſome of the beſt general officers, on both ſides, were killed. 


The young princes of the blood in France were preſent in this 


engagement, and were received by the populace, upon their 


return to Paris, with the moſt extravagant demonſtrations of 


joy. In Germany, the duke de Lorges defeated the dub of 
5 272 
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Wirtemberg, and made him priſoner; and the French, under Vol. I 
the dauphin, recovered Heidelberg; and the duke of Savoy, p. 129, 
this year, made an irruption into Dauphiny, but without any & /eq. 


ſignal ſucceſs. _ TE | 
The campaign in the Low Countries, during the year 1693, 
was very bloody, owing, in ſome meaſure, to the perſonal 


animoſity which king William and the duke of Luxembourg ceſs in 
bore to each other. The French marſhal, Villeroy, took Huy, Flanders, 
| before that king could relieve it; and he was afterwards de- | 


feated by Luxembourg, in the battle of Landen, with the loſs of 
eight thouſand men. It was with difficulty that the king 
could prevent Bruſſels from falling into the hands of the French; 
but Luxembourg took Charlemont, and yet, upon the whole, 


| France rather ſuffered than gained by her conqueſts. She loſt 


Caſal in Italy, though Catinat defeated the duke of Savoy, and 
every thing now tended to turn the tide of thoſe ſucceſſes, in 
which France had ſo long gloried. Through the unaccauntable 


inactivity of the allies, the naval power of France recover- and a- 

ed itſelf in a few months, by the arrival of 4" Etrees at Breff gainſt the 
with the Toulon ſquadron, and even became ſuperior to that of Eng liſb by 
the allies. Tourville took or deſtroyed three of their men of ſea. 


war, and eighty of their merchant ſhips, and might have had 
greater ſucceſſes, had he been properly ſupported by the offi- 
cers in command under him. He inſulted, however, the 
coaſts of Spain, and diſtreſſed the trade of the allies in the Me- 
diterranean, while Bembow was fruitleſsly bombarding St. 


\ Malo. So great a famine, at this time, prevailed in France, Famine in 
that every victory ſhe gained added to her miſeries, and every Fance. 


Te Deum ſung in her churches, was accompanied by the bitter 
groans of her ſubjects, who were dying upon her highways 

and in her ſtreets. | 
The king of England rejoiced at the diſtreft ſtate of France, 
without conſidering that the continuance of the war fell equal- 
ly heavy upon his own ſubjects and friends. He endeavoured 
to make a diverſion of the French arms from Catalonia, by or- 
dering lord Berkeley, who was at the head of the admiralty in 
England, to make a deſcent upon Camaret Bay, where the 
Engliſh were repulſed, but they took their revenge upon 
Dieppe and Havre, which they bombarded. In Spazn, the 
duke of Noailles beat the viceroy of Catalonia, and took Pala- 
mos by ſtorm, where the French ſoldiers butchered all the in- 
habitants without diſtinction, and it was with difficulty that 
he was prevented by the Engliſb admiral, 0 from taking 
Barcelona itſelf. The ſtrong puſh made by Neazlles in Cata- 
lonia, hindered Luxembourg from being properly ſupported in 
Flanders. King William took Huy, but Luxembourg, with ad- 
mirable addreſs, ſaved Courtray. The death of e 
who is ſaid to have united all the military qualifications of 
Conde and Turenne, was an irreparable blow to the glory of 
Lewis, nor has France to this day produced his equal in the 
field. In Germany and Italy the war languiſhed, partly through 
| et the 
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the weakneſs, and partly through the ſecret colluſions of both 
ſides. The chief French generals were now Catinat and Bouf- 


ers, but the latter was commanded by Villeroy, who had little ſuc 
more than great court intereſt, and the partiality of Lewis in 


Namur his favour, to recommend him. The fortune of king Willian np 
taken by roſe as that of Lewis declined, for he beſieged Namur, which Th 
king Wil. was then thought to be impregnable, both by nature and art, 4 
liam, beſides being garrifoned by fifteen thouſand men, and the ar- the 
my of Villeroy entrenched in the neighbourhood. Nothing his 
could reſiſt the enthuſiaſm of valour which the Britiſb troops WM the 

_ diſplayed on this occaſion. The town was taken, and Bouf- 


rs retired with the garriſon into the citadel, which Villerq, 

after becoming maſter of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, endeavoured off 

to relieve, at the head of ninety thouſand men, but he made 

a retreat which did no ſervice to his character as a general. 

The defence made by Bouffiers did honour to the French arms, an 

1695. but he was obliged to capitulate- on the iſt of September 1695. ond 
In marching out of the citadel, he was arreſted by king Wil. 

- Hiam's order, till ſatisfaction was made for the unjuſt detention the 


of the garriſons of Diæxmuyde and Deynſe. . : age 
Opera- The taking of Namur was the greateſt military action ever a 
tions in performed by king William, and ſerved only to exaſperate wa 
the two Lewis the more, for he bombarded Bruſſels, without any proſ- on 


dndies, pet of taking it. The war was not confined to Europe; the the 
Dutch took Pondicherry ; the eſtabliſhment of which, in the MW he! 
Eaſt Indies, had coſt France immenſe ſums; the Engliſh de- 
ftroyed the French ſettlements on St. Domingo; but the French 
privateers from Bre/? and St. Malo, who ated with great 
ſpirit, plundered and laid waſte the Engliſb poſſeſſions on the for 
coaſt of Africa, inſulted the coaſts of Jamaica, and became pla 
maſters of Newfoundland. It does not enter into the province Jie 
of general hiſtory to relate the particulars of all theſe expe- ta 
ditions; but it is certain that the French admirals, de Pointis 
and Gre Troum, were in their departments far abler ſeamen 
than thoſe of the confederates of the ſame rank. The former 
took the town of Carthagena in the Vg Indies, and, notwith- ful 
ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the Engliſb admirals, he eſcaped ane 
back to France, with a booty amounting to about two millions 
ſterling. The Engl were this year no where ſuperior by ſea, 
but upon the coaſt of Catalonia, where admiral Ruſſel com- the 
manded, and defended it againſt Yendoſme, the French general. 


In the meanwhile, the duke of Savoy was tampered with by on 

French miniſters, and being ſuffered to take Caſal, the war ha 

was at a total ſtand in Italy. Even in Germany, nothing deci- ACC 

five was done, while the face of the country was ravaged by wh 

7 the unmanly reſentment of both parties. 6 Pa 
Diſtreſſes In the beginning of the year 1696, Lewis found out what his 
of all the none of his courtiers had honeſty enough to tell him, that his Al, 
powers at military operations were hourly bringing his kingdom to the we 
War, brink of ruin, He was too proud to own this, but he knew ne 


that king James had a Rrong party in England; that he . 
| | : 
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ſelf had another in Holland, and that king William had many 
enemies in both countries. He negotiated ſecretly and with 
ſucceſs ; for king William was unable to raiſe money ſufficient 
far carrying on the war with vigour, which gave Leꝛuis an op- 
portunity for puſhing it the more warmly in Catalonia, where 
the duke of Yendoſme's arms were ſuperior to thoſe of Spain. 
The duke of Savoy now publicly owned the treaty he had con- 


| cluded with Lewis, who agreed that the duke of Burgundy, 


the heir of the French crown, after the death of the dauphin, 
his father, ſhould marry his daughter. Upon the deſertion of 
the duke of Savoy from the confederates, and the intrigues.of 
the French miniſters at the court of Madrid, Spain accepted of 


2a neutrality for Italy, and the Soediſb embaſſador at the Hague 


offered his mediation between France and Holland. Callieres, 


the French embaſſador there, acted with ſo much addreſs, that 


reliminaries were ſettled before king Milliam arrived in Hol- 
land time enough to oppoſe them. He was obliged to ſubmit 


to conferences being opened at Neuburgh, one of his ſeats near 


Ryſwick. Thoſe conferences did not retard the operations of 
the war, and Lewis, by the ſucceſſes of his arms, was encour- 
aged to hope that he might yet repair all his loſſes. 

The duke of Vendoſine beat the Spaniards in Catalonia, and 
took Barcelona, though defended by ten thouſand regular 
troops, under the prince of Het Darmſiadt. The death of 
the king of Poland at this time, encouraged Lew:s to hope that 
he might raiſe the prince of Conti to that throne. He expended 
an immenſe treaſure, and employed the abbe, afterwards the 
famous cardinal Polignac, as his embaſſador in Poland, but 
without ſucceſs, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of this hiſtory ; 


for though the prince actually was elected king, he was ſup- 


planted two hours after by Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, who 
died on that throne. All thofe events, and above all, the 
ſtate of parties in England, contributed to the peace which 
was then on the carpet. The imperialiſts inſiſted upon France 
being reduced to the preciſe ſituation ſhe was in when the 
treaty of Munſter was concluded. The Spaniards demanded the 
full completion of the treaties of the Pyrenees, and Nimeguen ; 
and ſuch intricacies in the negotiation enſued, that king 1/7/- 
ham, notwithſtanding his innate hatred of France, ordered his 
favourite, the earl of Portland, to conclude preliminaries with 
the French marſhal Boufflers, who had inſtructions to the ſame 
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purpoſe from his maſter. Though a greater antipathy never Perce of 
ſubſiſted between two princes than between Lewis and Mil- Riſwick: 


ham, yet the preliminaries were eaſily adjuſted, and cordially 


accepted by both. We have already ſeen the terms of the peace, Vol. IX, 
which ſubmitted the claim of the dutcheſs of Orleans to the p. 203. 


Palatinate to the pope, and reſtored the duke of Savoy to all 


his dominions, except Sarlouis and Lengui, which, with all 
Alſace, were ceded to France, while Catalonia and Flanders 
were reſtored to Spain, All Europe was amazed at the quiet- 


neſs and condeſcenſion which Lewis diſcovered in 
| | - this 
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this peace, and it is to this day a problem, whether he had in 


his eye the vaſt advantages with which it was attended. It is 


certain that it was not the moderation, but the weakneſs of 


Lewis, which agreed to its terms, for he was forced to aban- 
don the unfortunate king James. That diſgrace touched him 
ſo much, that he apologized to the exiled queen of England for 
being obliged to forſake her huſband, and to acknowledge 
king William's title to the throne of Great Britain. © I wiſh, 
& (anſwered ſhe) that the peace may be as much for your 
« majeſty's glory, as it is for your intereſt ;” a cutting ſar- 
caſm] after the aſſurances which Lewis had given to James. 
Claim of Notwithſtanding all Voltaire has ſaid, as if Lewis and his 
the Bour- miniſtry had no farther views than to give a reſpite to the mi. 
bon family ſeries of France (which certainly were great) yet common 
upon the ſenſe dictates other principles. The poſterity of Maria Tereſa, 
crown of the eldeſt daughter of Philip the IVth, were the princes of the 
Spain. houſe of Bourbon; and in her right, Lew:s, who was her ſon, 
| and his deſcendants, had an indiſputable claim upon the crown 
of Spain. It is true, ſhe had renounced that claim, and her 
father had barred it by his teſtamentary will, but it was not in 
the power either of the one or the other to deprive their po- 
ſterity of a crown which devolved upon them from their an- 
ceſtors, and we muſt have a poor opinion of the caſuiſtry as 
well as the politics of the French court, to imagine otherwife. 
A medium was propoſed and adopted, which was that the 
electoral prince of Bavaria, by the archdutcheſs Mary, daugh- 
ter of the emperor Leopold, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of 
Spain; by which the two houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria mult 
be excluded. It is uncertain how far that expedient might 
have been ſucceſsful in preſerving the tranquillity of Europe, 
but its execution was prevented, by the death of the electoral 
prince. Europe, by that death, was plunged in the ſame dif- 
ficulties as before. The emperor diſputed the will of his 
daughter's grandfather, Philip, and inſiſted upon the electreſs 
of Bavaria, mother to the late prince, being let aſide from the 
ſucceſſion, and upon his ſecond ſon, archduke Charles, as be- 
ing the great grandſon of Philip the IIId, ſucceeding to the 
throne of Spain. But this claim muſt be underſtood as being 
founded on the ridiculous renunciation of Maria Tereſa. 
State of The queen of Spain directed and governed her huſband, 
the Spa- Charles the IId, who was equally infirm in body and mind, 
ui couit, and ſhe was ſo much in the po” 1k intereſt, that her huſband 
and treaty was always ſurrounded by Germans. Lewis could make no pro- 
of parti- oreſs in the ſcheme of his family ſucceeding to the Spaniſh 
tions. monarchy, while the confederacy againſt him ſubſiſted. The 
peace of Ry/ww:ck diſſolved it, but he found it impracticable to 
proceed in the plan of a total ſucceſſion. He therefore turned, 
or pretended to turn, his thoughts to a portion of that great 
monarchy, and king William, from his eager deſire of pre- 
ſerving the balance of power in Europe, adopted the project; 
though there is reaſon for belieying that it . 
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from him. Two partitions took place. By the firſt, the dau- 
phin was to enjoy Biſcay, Naples and Sicily, with all the places 
on the coaſt of T v/cany belonging to _ with the iſlands of 
San Stefano, Porto Ercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, 


and Piombino, but all Guipuſcoa, beyond the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, was to remain to Spam. The archduke Charles, ſecond 
” ſon to the emperor, was to have the Milaneſe; and had the 
- electoral prince of Bavaria lived, he was to have ſucceeded to 
the Spaniſh monarchy, with its dependencies in Europe, Africa, 
and both the Indies. Upon the death of the electoral prince, 
nà a ſecond partition treaty was concluded between king William 
and Lewis, by which the dauphin's ſhare was to be augmented 


: | with Final and Lorrain, the duke of which, was to have the 


duchy of Milan in exchange; but the archduke Charles was to 
'- ſucceed to the kingdom of Spazn, and all its dependencies ; 
and that treaty was ſigned on the third of March 1700, by the 
plenipotentiaries of France, Britain, and the States General. 


1 700, 


e have had already occaſion to relate the conſequences of Vol. IX. 


this important and unjuſt treaty. It was condemned by the p. 204. 
- parliament of England, and adopted by Leis only, to deprive 
the houſe of Auſtria of its ſureſt ally in the perſon of king 
Milliam. During its dependence, Lewis renewed his perſecu- 
tion of the Huguenots, whoſe only breathing time was that of 
war, and he kept up all his ſtanding troops. A ſtupendous en- 
campment of fifty thouſand men was formed near Compeigne 
in Picardy. The luxury that abounded in the tents (which 
© were adorned as palaces) of the general officers, particularly 
that of marſhal BoufHers, was incredible, and the troops prac- 
tiſed the ſame exerciſes as they did in time of war. | 


Lewishad then the count of Harcourt, an artful miniſter, at The duke 


admonition from his father, to remember that he was a 
prince of France, ſet out for Spain. It wiis an unuſual circum- 
ſtance, to ſee a father of a king, and the ſon of a king, wait- 
ing upon both in the character of a ſubject. But more of that 
in the hiſtory of Spain, Apologies for the breach ef the par- 
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the Spaniſb court, which had been extremely diſguſted by the of Arjou 
brutal, inſolent, manners of the imperialiſts. Harcourt had the ſucceeds to 
addreſs to bring over cardinal Portocarrero to the intereſt of the crown 
France, and the pope very properly had declared the renuncia- of 
tion of Maria Tereſa to be void and null. In ſhort, the un- 
happy king, to obſerve a middle courſe, and to ſalve his con- 
* ſcience, nominated the duke of Anjou, the ſecond ſon of the 
dauphin, for his ſucceſſor, and ſoon after died. Letuis, though 
he had expended immenſe ſums in bringing about that event, 
* deliberated whether he ſhould accept of the will or not. The 
| dauphin behaved on this occaſion, as a man of ſenſe, by hint- 
ing to his father, that he was determined to maintain his own 
and his family's rights; and Madame de Maintenon, who was 
at this time the miſtreſs, if not the wife, of Lewzs, took part 
with the dauphin. Lewis agreed to accept the will, and on 
the 4th of December, the young king, after receiving a ſolemn 


Spain. 
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tition treaties were delivered to the Engliſb and Dutch embaſ- 
ſadors, who remonſrated againſt the conduct of Lewis. It 
was ſoon foreſeen that the duke of Anjou's ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Shain, muſt occaſion another general war in Europe. 


The miniſters of Lewis had a peculiar art in repreſenting the Þ in 
ower and grandeur of Lew:s in the moſt advantageous light. Þ in 
n Italy, they brought the duke of Mantua to admit of a French | L. 

garriſon, into his capital; the king of Portugal became their vi 


ally, as did the duke of Savoy, who was then important, only, Þ Ic: 
by the ſituation of his territories. The dukes of Wolfenbuttel, 


and Sax Gotha, thought that the tyranny of France was more 17 
State of ſupportable than that of Au/?ria; the biſhop of Munſter agreed du 
the war jn their ſentiments. The elector of Saxony was in a manner a 


on the geutral, but the elector of Bavaria declared himſelf highly in 5 du 
continent. fayour of France, and his brother, the elector of Cologne, fol- fle 
lowed his example. Such was the internal ſituation of Great wa 


, Britain, that even king William was obliged to acknowledge int 

the duke of Anjou, as king of Spain. 5 B. 

The emperor was, in fact, deſerted by all his allies, and on 

had only a glimmering hope of being befriended by the States th 

1 General, Lewis knew that he had an eye to the Milaneſe, which wi 
0 prince Yaudemont, its governor, delivered to Philip V. Prince for 
tl Eugene was appointed the imperial general, in /taly, He an 
forced the poſt of Carpi, and it was with difficulty that Ca- [| ag: 

tinat, the French general there, could cover the Milaneſe. at 

The hiſtory of France at this period becomes very. intricate. ms 

A ſecret party was formed in the cabinet of Lewis, which!!! 

obliged Catinat to reſign his command, and he was ſucceeded Þ Bo 

by Villeroy. The duke of Savoy was beaten at the battle pr: 

Hs, where he commanded as the French general, though © wh 

| at the ſame time, he had ſecretly entered into the meaſures of of 

4 the allies. Catinat diſcovered this, and the loſs of the Man- 5 wa 
ibid. tuan, together with the ſurprize of Villeroy's perſon, and other of 

10 p. 2056. incidents, gave many alarming ſuſpicions to the French court. ha 
10 King William died at that critical period; but his ſucceſſor, im 
0 queen Anne, purſued his meaſures, and the earl, afterwards ele 


the famous duke, of Marlborough, renewed the alliance againſt Ge 
ibid. France with the States General. The emperor of Germany, Þ 70: 
who was principally concerned, became, likewiſe, a party ; I wa 
and it was agreed that war againſt France ſhould be proclaimed of 

at once in London, Vienna, and the Hague. | 
Never was there a more untowardly ſituation than that of Þ 
1702, Lewis and his court, in the beginning.of the year 1702. His wh 
great and ſucceſsful generals were dead. Impreſſed by a hig; He 
opinion of his own experience, he employed young ſecre- by 
taries, whom he thought he could direct and train up to buſi- #Þ I, 
neſs, and in that he was encouraged by madam de Maintenon. dei 
Chamillard was, by her, recommended as his firſt miniſter, cot 
but he diſcovered no genius in politics, at the time it was moſt Hi, 
wanted, and honeſty was his only recommendation. He ten 
filled the army with young officers, who had no other qual the 

| | It 
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but valour. In ſhort, the affairs of Lewis were 22 
in the eyes of all, but himſelf. The 1 of 
revolted againſt his grandſon; the king of Portugal, and the 
duke of Savoy abandoned his alliance; his arms were defeated 
in Italy, and Germany, and the confederates thought that the 
internal ſtate of France was exhauſted, They were deceived, 
Lewis had {till vaſt reſources, which muſt have rendered him 
victorious, could he have re-animated the generals he had 
left. | 8 80 | 

Lewis had an opinion of Boufflers, and the campaign of 


aples 


1702 was opened by that marſhal, under the auſpices of the 


duke of Burgundy, the grandſon of Lewis. The reader, in ibid. 
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a former part of this work, may ſee the ſuperiority of the Superiority 
duke of Marlborough over the French generals, whom he baf- of the al- 


fled, and defeated in all their attempts. The elector of Ba- 
varia, it is true, ſeized upon Ulm, and Villars, who was then 


indiſputably the beſt general Lewis had, beat prince Lew:s of 


Banen, who was an obſtinate old man, and a kind of a clog up- 


on the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene of Savoy. Upon 
the death of king James, Lewis, through the aſcendency 


which madam de MHaintenon had over him, acknowledged his 


ſon as king of Great Britain, which determined queen Aune 
and the Engliſb parliament to act more vigorouſly than ever 


' againſt France. Prince Eugene, it is true, received a check 


at Luzzara, but the allies reduced _—_— Venlo, Rure- 


monde, Leige, Stevenſwaerth, and Landau, 
In the year 1703, the allies took Bonn and Limburg, but 


Boufflers beat the baron d'Obdam, and Tallard defeated the 
prince of Heſſe Caſſel, who attempted. to relieve Landau, 


which was ſurrendered to Tallard, as Briſac was to the duke 


of Burgundy. The elector of Bavaria took Augſbourg, but 
was prevented from joining the duke of Vendoſme. The duke 


of Savoy, at this time, joined the grand alliance, and muſt 


have been ruined, had he not been ſeaſonably ſupported by the 
imperial general, count Staremberg, The junction of the 


lies. 


1703. 


elector of Bavaria with Tallard, in 1704, muſt have laid 1704. 


; Germany under the yoke of Lew:s, had not the duke of Marlbo- ibid. 
rough beaten the French at the battle of Blenheim, where Tallard p. 207, & 


| was taken priſoner, and ſent to England; while the reduction gg. 
| of LE Triers, and Traerbach were the conſequences of the 
victory. | | 
Nothing could be more impolitic than the conduct of Lewis, The 


| who ſtill retained his haughty ideas amidſt ſo many diſaſters. French 


Ne proceeded in his perſecution of the proteſtants, who ſtung proteſtants 
by deſpair, entered into rebellion, .as it was called at the perſecut- 
| French court, in the Cevennes; but it was quieted by the pru- ed, 
| dence of Villars. Lewis, notwithſtanding all his misfortunes, 


continued to make the moſt amazing exertions of power. 


His troops, during the year 1705, preſerved ſo good a coun- 
tenance, that the allies got no conſiderable advantage over 
them; but the duke of Vendoſme, who was then the favourite 

bw general 


1705, 
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general of France, was ſuperior to prince Eugene at the battle 

1706. of Caſſano, in Italy. The year 1706, preſented ſo favourable Þ: 
a proipe& to France, that Lewis adopted the moſt vigorous 
meaſures. He reſolved at once to beſiege Barcelona, and Turin, 

and to hazard a general battle againſt the allies. He failed 

in them all, though the duke of Berwick took Nice, and 

marſhal Villars forced the imperial lines near Haguenau. The 

ſiege of Barcelona, which had been taken by the earl of Peter- 

Vol. IX. borough, was raiſed by the fleet of the confederates, and thus 
p. 213, & all Catalonia fell under their power. We have already ſeen 
46. the great events of the year 1706, when the duke of Marl. 
borough gained the glorious battle of Ramilies. Its conſe- 


| quences were the reduction of all Brabant, part of Flanders, Þ 
and the taking of Antwerp, Malines, Oftend, Menin, Dender- hi. 
monde, and Aeth, The duke and prince Eugene ſeemed to re 


rival each other in the paths of glory; but nothing could be th 
more amazing than the inſenſibility of Lewzs, under ſo many . 
repeated blows. He had preferred Villeroy to the command 
of: his army, merely through the prepoſſeſſion he had in his! C 
The fiege favour; and though the | rr had loſt the battle entirely of 
of Turin through that general's ignorance and obſtinacy, yet when pa 
raiſed, he appeared at court, all that Lerois ſaid to him, was, Peo- ! ©, 
ple, Sir, at our time of life, are not fortunate.” His patience be 
was not the reſult of magnanimity, but of pride. He could Cir 
not imagine that victory would all at once deſert his ſtan- v 
dards, and he thought that the fortune of his arms in Predmont, ſ|® =» 
would repair the loſs he had ſuffered at the battle of Ramilies. 
He entertained more reſentment againſt the duke of Save, im 
than againſt all the other confederates ; and he had ordered the ſch 
war againft him to be proſecuted with ſuch unrelenting ri- ent 
gour, that his generals, the duke of Orleans and count Marſin, ex- 
beiteged Turin, while prince Hugene was on the other ſide mi 
of the Adige, at the head of an army, and thought to be at ſhi 
too great a diſtance to relieve it, "The duke de Feuillade, ſon- def 
in-law to the prime miniſter, Chamillard, conducted the du 
operations of the ſiege, which were carried on at an inere- an- 
dible expence, with great courage, but no judgment. The for 
duke of Savoy left the city at the head of his troops, but was 5, 
hunted from place to place of his dominions, while his ge- it 
neral count Daun defended the city with the greateſt intre- ] wit 
pidity, till it was known that prince Eugene, on the 13th of 
Auguſt, was within a ſhort march of the beſiegers. The .jj 
latter held a council of war, in which Marſin produced an ] ſtr- 
order under the hand of Lewis, importing that the other tro 
enerals, if any diſpute ſhould ariſe, ſhould be directed by to! 
arſin, whoſe opinion, on this occaſion, was, that the French the 
ſhould keep within their entrenchments. | | 
While they were debating, they were attacked by prince 
Eugene, and the duke of Savoy, who were at firſt repulſed, 
but at the ſecond attack, the entrenchments were forced, and 
in two hours after the French army was totally defeated. 1 
| uke 
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duke of Orleans, after giving the greateſt proof of perſonal 
courage, was carried wounded out of the field, and Marſin 
was killed. This victory coſt the French five thouſand men, 


killed, and ſix thouſand taken priſoners ; beſides ſixteen 


| thouſand who died or were killed during the ſiege, and the 


remainder of their army retreated in diſorder to Pignerol. 


The victors entered Turin triumphally, and the French, with 


their allies, the Spaniards, loſt all they held in 1caty. 


53 


Madam de Maintenon ventured to diſcloſe the fatal news to Deſpon- 
Lewis, who at the ſame time heard that his general Medavy dency of 


Grancy had defeated the prince of Heſſe Darmfladt, in the Lewis. 


Mantuan, Lewis ſtill truſted to the diviſions in England, the 
blunders committed by the Germans in Spain, and the fortune 
of Yendoſme, whom he had ſent for out of Itah, to command 


his army in Flanders. He was more fortunate than he had 
| reaſon to expect. He divided the confederates by offering 


them terms, which they ought to have accepted, but which 
were rejected by the ambition and avarice of the duke of 


Marlborough. In Spain, the arch-duke, who took the title of 


Charles III. was at no pains to improve the glorious ſucceſſes 


of the earl of Peterborough, the Britiſb general; and a great 
party in England, exclaimed againſt the backwardneſs of the 
Germans and Dutch, who left the vaſt expences of the war to 
be defrayed by Great Britain. Lewis took advantage of thoſe 
circumſtances, and was affectionately ſerved by his people, 
* who raiſed immenſe ſums for ſupporting the war. 

The year 1707, brought ſome comfort to Lewis : Marſhal 1707. 


Villars forced the German lines at Stolhoffen, and ruined the 


entirely through the ſelfiſhneſs of the houſe of Auſtria, which 
exerted all its ſtrength in Naples. Fourbin, the French ad- 
miral, took two Engliſpb men of war, and twenty merchants 
ſhips, beſides burning twenty-two more; but above all, the 
defeat of the confederates upon the plains of Almanxa, by the 
duke of Berwick (which we ſhall have occaſion to mention in 


another part of this work) revived in Lewis the ideas of his 
former grandeur and ſucceſs. In ſhort, the campaign of the 
year 1707, was far from being glorious to the allies, though 
it might have been deciſive in their favour, had they acted 
with the ſame ſpirit as the Engliſb. Lewis thought that one 
| vigorous effort might give him all he deſired, and conquering 
all oppoſition from the lowneſs of his finances, and the di- 
ſtracted ſtate of his affairs, he ordered fix thouſand land 
troops, under the command of the marſhal de Matignon, 
to be put on board eight men of war and ſeventy tranſports in 
the port of Dunkirk, to effect a deicent upon Scotland. 

| he ſtate of that kingdom was undoubtedly favourable for Invaſion 


| ſuch an enterprize. The union had rendered the Scotch, in of Scot- 
genera], diſcontented with wy Engliſb government, and the !aua, 


Jacobite 


x 


3 


imperial army, under the margrave of Bareith. The glorious His ſue- 
ſcheme, formed by the Engliſb for taking Toulon, miſcarried, ceſſes. 
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Jacobite faction both there and in England, held up a corref. 

ondence with the court of St. Ger mains, where the young 
ä ſon to king James, and his mother, reſided. The 
reign of Lewis contained a ſeries of contradictions, with re- 
gard to the Stuart family. Under the adminiſtration of Ma- 
zarine, they had been treated with the greateſt indignities, 
and driven out of France. They were afterwards penſioned 
and careſſed by Lewis; but though, as we have already ſeen, 
he gave a generous reception to the unfortunate James and his 
family, yet, by the peace of Ry/wick, he abandoned their 
intereſts ; though rio ſooner was the elder James dead, than by 
the perſuaſion of madam de Maintenon, he recognized young 


James as king of Great Britain, which was one of the pro- 


unſucceſs- 
ful. 


170d. 


Battle of 
Oudi- 


vocations that renewed the war. James had ever fince reſided 
in France, and Lewis put him on board the ſquadron intended 
to invade Scotland under Fourbin. Some think that the mar- 
nal had ſecret inſtructions from Lewis; for though Fourbin 
arrived time enough on the coaſt of Scotland to have landed the 
troops, yet no deſcent was made, and Sir George Byng, the 
Engliſ admiral, coming up with a ſuperior ſquadron, the 
French, after a ſlight engagement, were driven back to Dun- 
kirk, Others imagine, that a diſagreement or miſunderſtand- 
ing on the part of the Jacobites, who did not anſwer the 
concerted ſignals, rendered the expedition unſucceſsful. 
Whatever may be in this, it is certain that Lewrs was very 
ſanguine in his expectations from the campaign of 1708, ei- 
pecially on the ſide of Flanders. The duke of Burgundy, the 
apparent heir of his crown, and the darling of 2 had 
the command; but he was aſſiſted by the duke of Vendoſme 
and the elector of Bavaria, who had been made governor of 
French Flanders, while the duke of Berwick commanded on 
the Rhine, as Villars did in Dauphiny. Ghent was ſurprized 
by la Faille, a French officer, as Bruges was by the count de la 
Motte. The confederate army did not exceed eighty thouſand 
men, while that of France was above a hundred thouſand in 
number. The duke of Burgundy did not ſupport the great 
expectations conceived of him, for he ſhewed an unbecoming 
perplexity and indeciſion, when it was known that the allies 
were N to croſs the Schelde, to attack him near Oudo- 
narde. Lendoſme was for attacking them after half their army 
had paſſed the river, but before any reſolution could be formed, 
the whole of the allied army had paſſed it; and a vigorous 
battle enſued. The victory was in diſpute for an hour, and 
the engagement laſted from four in the afternoon till nine, 
when the French army fell into diſorder, If the victory on the 
part of the allies was not improved into a total defeat of the 
French, it was owing to night coming on, and the yaſt mili- 
tary talents of Fendoſme, who with great difficulty retired 


towards Ghent, The ill ſucceſs of this battle, which was 


jtought on the 11th of July, was owing in a great meaſure to 


thy 
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the French ſoldiery themſelves, who were diſpirited by a long. 
train of misfortunes, and begun to think that the allies were 
> invincible. 


It was in vain for the French to pretend to diſpute the ho- 


* nour of the battle of Oudenarde, for its conſequences decided 
it againſt them. Prince Eugene, who had juſt returned to the 
* Netherlands, inveſted Liſſe, at the time the court of France 
' imagined that the allies were themſelves defeated and beſieged. 


The ſiege of Life, the citadel of which was reckoned one of the 
moſt regular fortifications in the world, was undertaken with 
prodigious diſadvantages on the part of the allies. They had 
no communication either with Ghent or Antwerp, and were 
obliged to bring their convoys from Cſtend. A capital one, 
under general Webb, who commanded no more than fix thou- 
ſand Engliſh, was attacked by hfteen thouſand French near 
ILymondale, who were defeated, and left five thouſand dead 
on the field. Liſle itſelf was held out by a garriſon of twenty 


' thouſand men under wy ers who bravely defended it for 
four months, but it was 

and Ghent was likewiſe reduced by the allies, as was Bruges 
and many other places. | 


nally taken on the 8th of December, 


on 


Lie talæ- 
En. 


The calamitres of war were encreaſed by thoſe of a famine Propoſals 


all over France, which is ſaid to have given Leꝛuis a ſenſible 
concern, but he proceeded on found plans of policy, though 
his affairs ſeemed to be deſperate on all ſides, excepting on 
that of Spain, where the duke of Orleans commanded his 
army, after the battle of Almanza. Parties from the Dutch 
= garriſons ſcoured. the roads of France, to /er/ailles itſelf, where 
they miſtook one of the dauphin's domeſtics for himſelf, and 
carried him off priſoner, The duke of Savoy obtained many 
important advantages over Villars in Dauphiny, where he took 


Perouſe, Feneſirelles, and other places. The Engliſb under 


for peace. 


their admiral, Sir Fchn Leake, reduced the iſlands of Sardinia 


and Minorca, and the imperialiſts were maſters on the Rhine. 
Lewis renewed his offer to the allies, to Holland eſpecially. 
The Dutch were left to ſettle their own barrier, to keep great 
part of the Spaniſh Netherlands in their hands; to fix a treaty 
of commerce on their own terms, and any other ſecurity that 
Lewis could give them for his good faith. He offered to the 
Engliſh more than they had demanded in the beginning of the 
war. In ſhort, his propoſals were ſo ſpecious, that a great 
party among the Dutch, influenced by Petkum, the Holſtein 
miniſter, inclined to open conferences. Heinſius, the pen- 
ſionary of Holland, though intimately connected with the 
duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, was obliged to give 
way, and, after many ſecret negotiations, the preſident Rowz/lz 
had a conference with Heinſius, and Yanderduſſen, another 
ſtate oracle of Holland. All the efforts of Lewis towards a 


pacification were rendered fruitleſs by the preparations for the 


campaign; but at laſt, he ſucceeded ſo far, that the marquis 
de Torcy and Rouill', his two * negotiators, were admitted 
6 to 
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to confer with the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and 9 the 
the preſident Heinſius. Torcy had ſecret inſtructions from cu 

Lewis to gratify the duke to the utmoſt of his ambition and 
avarice. That nobleman was attended by lord Townſhend, 
who appeared there as an Engliſb plenipotentiary likewiſe, 
and Torcy inſinuates that his preſence was a check upon Marl. 
Borough, who was in other reſpects very inclinable to the cauſe Þ' 
of the pretender. But Torcy was a Frenchman, and a friend of ca 
the Stuart family. It is certain that the duke remained in- 
flexible, nor would the plenipotentiaries of the allies treat 
before thoſe of France agreed to the moſt mortifying prelimi- 
naries. Lewis was to abandon his grandſon Philip, and to 
acknowledge Charles III. as king of Spain. He was to yield up 
to the emperor Straſbourg, Fort Keb, Briſac and Landau, 
> and to demoliſh Hunninghen, New Briſac, with all the other ou 
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fortreſſes he poſſeſſed on the Rhine, from Baſil co Phil: ö Gourg. in 
He was to acknowledge the title of the queen of Great Britain, hi 
and to demoliſh the harbour of Dunkirk; to add Furnes, Menin, 5 to 
res, Lifle, Caſſel, Cond: and Maubeuge to the Dutch barrier, all 
and to deliver up all the places he poſſeſſed in the Spanih | 

Netherlands, He was to reſtore all he held in Savoy to its pr 
duke, with additional territories, and to evacuate all the places TE 
he had ceded, by a certain day. E 1 


- 


ryog. As ſoon as thoſe preliminaries were ſigned, Torcy returned to ſo 
France, but Lewis refuſed to ratify them, upon which Rowlls ha 

b was ordered to leave the Hague. Levis wiſely addreſſed him- in 
Diſtreſs of {elf in a kind of manifeſto to his ſubjects, ſetting forth the be 
the French, injuſtice and cruelty of his enemies and his own conceffions, | m 
who are with the reaſons why he could not agree to the preliminaries. di 
beaten at This had the deſired effect. The nation was fired with in- be 
the batile dignation, and the people reſolved to vindicate the honour of 
of Malla- their king, at the expence of their lives and fortunes. A | of 


guet, famine had for ſome time raged in France, and /,-wis had ſent || C< 
ſhips to the Levant, who brought him home corn, ſo that the 1 
only granaries in the kingdom were in the hands of the crown. 1 _ 
Thus his ſubjeQs, through neceſſity, as well as loyalty, flock- | * 
ed to his ſtandards, and above a hundred and twenty thouſand | de 
men appeared in the field under Villars and Boufflers, who hi 
facrificed all his private reſentment by ſerving under a junior | d- 
officer. The confederates, after taking Tournay, prepared to | VW 
inveſt Mons, which Villars endeavoured to prevent by occu- 1 E 
pying an encampment which was thought to be almoſt im- li! 
pregnable. The allies reſolved to attack him, which they did ti 
with inexpreſſible fury. The French defended themſelves with || © 
ſuch reſolution, that they killed above twenty thouſand of Þ tt 
their enemies with the loſs of not above ſeven thouſand of 1 tl 
their own men. The duke of Marlborough, however, forced t. 
the center of their entrenchments, Villars was wounded, and b 
the French army made their retreat, under Bonſſlers, towards | © 


Yalenciennes. So wanton a carnage attended by an almoſt uſe= | 2 
leis victory, diſguſted the moſt moderate of the confederates || 0 
3 N | themſelves, ; 
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themſelves, as Lewis by the preliminaries had offered to eva- 
cuate Mons, which the allies took about the end of October. 

The French arms were more fortunate in Germany, where Confer- 
the marſhal Dubourg defeated the imperialiſts under count ences at 
Merci, The duke of Berwick more than kept his ground in Gertray- 
Italy; and the French general, Asfeldt, took Alicant in Spain. denberg. 
Lewis found that the credit his arms had obtained during the 
campaign, could not -relieve his ſubjects, or re-people his 
kingdom. He again ſupplicated for a negotiation, which 


with difficulty was granted, and the French plenipotentiaries 


D'Uzxelles, and the famous Abb: (afterwards cardinal) Polignac, 

appeared before thoſe of the confederates at Gertruydenberg, 

as petitioners for peace. By them, Lew:s renewed all his for- 1719. 

mer offers, and even to advance money for driving his grandſon 

out of Spain. The allies madly refuſed even thoſe terms, and 

inſiſted upon Lewis employing his own troops in dethronin 

his grandſon. To evade that diſagreeable ſtep, he conſente 

to accept of the preliminaries he had before rejected; but the 

allies were inexorable, and Lewis recalled his embaſſadors. 
How far Lewis would have faithfully fulfilled the terms he Reflecti- 

propoſed at Gertruydenberg is doubtful, but it is certain the on on the 

rejecting them, gave the firſt fatal blow to the grand alliance. fame, 

The Tory party in England operated upon queen Anne's per- 

ſonal reſentment, which ſhe entertained for the treatment ſhe 

had received from the dutcheſs of Marlborough, and ſucceeded 

in perſuading her, that ſhe was making war only for the 

benefit of the Au/trians and the Dutch, and for the aggrandize- 

ment of the Marlborough family. She, in ſhort, conceived a 

diſguſt at the Whigs, and imagined that they intended to give 

her a ſuperior in the perſon of that duke, by making him 

general for life. Her ſentiments were ſoon known at the court 

of France, and adopted by the landed intereſt of England. A 

certain writer has forged a magnanimous ſentiment for Lewrs, Vollaire. 

when he found that his terms were rejected. I will draw 

* out the arriere ban of my kingdom Lu he) and die at the 

„ head of my people, before I will grant more.” This 

declaration is little ſuited to the character of a man, who in 

his younger days, had always declined to expoſe himſelf to the 

dangers of the field. If he expreſſed himſelf in that manner, it 

was not till after he knew (which he might eaſily do) that the 

Engliſh miniſtry was reſolved upon a peace. The loyalty and 

liberality of the French towards their king, encreaſed propor- 

tionably with the diſtreſſes to which the haughtineſs of his 

enemies reduced him. He received conſiderable ſupplies from 

the trading part of his ſubjects, who made immenſe profits by 

their commerce with South America, and in the beginning of 

the campaign in 1710, after the conferences of Gertruydenberg 

broke up, Villars was again at the head of a fine army, but 

could not prevent the allies from taking Dauay, Aire, Bethune, 

and St. Yenant, the only important events that happened 


during that campaign on the fide of Flanders. Lewis hy 
| | ome 
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ſome conſolation for thoſe loſſes, by the ſucceſſes of the duke 
of Vendoſme, who, as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of that 
kingdom, re-eſtabliſhed Philip on the throne of Spain, and 
the French arms under the dukes of Berwick and Noeailles 
baffled all the attempts of the allies in Provence, The Whig 

1711. miniſtry in England was totally removed in the year 1711; 

Death of but on the 14th of April that year, the dauphin died of the 

the royal ſmall-pox in the goth year of his age. The duke of Burgundy, 

family of his elder ſon, ſucceeded him in the title of dauphin. His 

Frances ſecond fon, was Philip king of Spain; and his third, Gaſton 
duke of Berry, The duke of Burgundy died ſoon after his 
father, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, the duke of 
Bretagne, as dauphin, who ſurvived his father but a month, 
and he was ſucceeded by the third ſon, the duke of Anjou, 
who is the preſent king of France. About the ſame time, 
France received another irreparable loſs by the death of mar- 
ſhal Boufflers. 

Negotiati- The negotiation was far advanced, by this time, between 

ons for the courts of England and France. One Gaultier, a French- 

peace. man, who had reſided for ſome time in London, was employed 
by the new Engliſb miniſtry, to inſinuate to the French court, 

that the queen was by no means averſe to a negotiation upon 

proper terms. A train of intrigues followed, which though 

all of them pointed at peace, did not retard the operations of 

the war. Marlborough was continued in his command of the 

Enghſh army and mercenaries ; but the complexion of the 

rand alliance was entirely altered by the death of the emperor 

gſeph, on the 17th of April, 1711, as the armies were about 


ibid, to take the field. It was eaſy for the French miniſters to con- 
p- 224, vince thoſe of England, that after that event, they could not 
225, contend for the right of the arch-duke Charles, to the crown 
of Spain, as he had ſucceeded his brother in the empire. 
Bouchain he warlike operations ſtill continued, and Villars was in 


taken, oſſeſſion of a very advantageous camp behind the river Sanſet, 
bat his army was weakened by the detachments he was obliged 
to ſend to the elector of Bavaria, upon the Rhine. Many 
maſterly ſtrokes of generalſhip paſſed between the duke of 
Marlborough and Villars, but the genius of the duke ſtill pre- 
ſerved its aſcendency, clear, penetrating, and enterprizing as 
Villars was. All he could do, was to prevent the duke from ſig- 
ralizing his diſmiſſion from his command, which he every day 
expected, by ſome deciſive action. He beſieged Bouchain, and 
took it on the 13th of September, notwithſtanding the ſtrength 
of the place, and its garriſon, which conſiſted of four thou- 
ſand men. Soon after, both armies retired into winter quar- 
ters, and the taking HBouchain was the laſt military exploit of 
the great Marlborough. During this campaign, the duke of 
Berwick gained ground upon the duke of Savoy in Italy, and 
Yendoſme maintained his ſuperiority in Spain, while the French 
fleet continued to plunder the Portugueſe and Engliſh ſettle- 
ments in South America, "IO * 
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Prior, the famous Engliſh poet, was now engaged by the Vol. IX. 
Tory miniſtry of England, in the ſecret negotiation with p. 227. 
Hance, and had ſettled the preliminaries. Their demands Prelimi- 
were high, but Lewis was in no condition to diſpute them, ſo naries ſet- 
that Menager, a French agent, was empowered to ratify them tled. 


on the part of Lew:s, and ſent to England for that purpoſe, 
The queen behaved with a ſcrupulous good faith towards her 
allies, and the earl of we de laid before them the prelimina- 
ries ſhe had agreed to. They exclaimed againſt her conduct, 
but finding her firm, Utrecht was agreed upon for the place of 
the conferences, which opened on the 29th of January 1712. 
The minifters for France, were the marſhal D'Uxelles, the 
abbe Polignac, and Menager, the two laſt, greatly ſuperior in 
talents to the earl of Strafford, and the biſhop of Briſtol, the 
Britiſh plenipotentiaries. The allies were unable to anſwer 
one plain fact urged by the latter, which was that England 
had borne the greateſt burthen of the war, and that their 
maſters had been deficient in every ſtipulation they entered 
into, when the grand alliance was formed. Some difficulties 
aroſe with regard to the ſecurity demanded by the Engliſb, 
that the crowns of Spain and France ſhould never be united in 
one perſon ; but they were got over, by the conſent of king 
Philip to keep the crown of Spain, and to renounce that of 
France. No ſooner did Lewis underſtand that the Enghjh 
miniſtry were ſatisfied, than he reſumed his haughtineſs, and 
talked in a lofty tone to the other allies. 


1712, 


The duke of Ormond had now ſuperſeded the duke of The con- 
Marlborough, in the command of the Engliſb army. Villars federates 
knew that Ormond had orders to remain inactive. The earl beaten at 
of Albemarle, the Dutch general, threw ſome bombs into Denain. 


Arras, and prince Eugene beſieged, and took Queſnoy, while 
the duke of Ormond informed him of his miſtreſs having agreed 


to the preliminaries of peace, and had ordered him to agree 


to a ceſſation of arms, and to withdraw in a few days, with 
the Engliſb, and all the troops that were in their pay. This 
was no more than what prince Eugene had foreſeen, and he 
gave orders for general Grove/tein to penetrate into France 
with fifteen hundred horſe, which he did, with ſo ſurprizing 
a rapidity, that even Paris was alarmed. Villars, in like 
manner, ordered one Paſteur, a French partizan, to ravage 
the iſland of Tortola; and this filled the Hollanders with con- 
ſternation. The town and port of Dunkirk were now in 
poſleſſion of the Engliſh. Prince Eugene had perſuaded the 
Engliſh auxiliaries not to withdraw with the duke of Ormond ; 
and had beſieged Landrecy, The earl of Albemarle lay at 
Denain, to cover the prince's lines, and Villars, by a moſt 
maſterly feint, which deceived Eugene, attacked and totally 
defeated the earl, before the prince could advance to ſupport 
him, No more than four hundred eſcaped out of ſeventeen 
battalions, of whom a great number were drowned in the 
dchelde, Prince Eugene endeavoured, in vain, to retrieve the 
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honour of the confederate arms, but was diſſuaded by the 


Dutch deputies from hazarding a general battle. The loſs of 


the French at the battle of Denain was inconſiderable, but its 
conſequences were great, for Villars forced the poſt of Mar- 
chiennes, and took Douay and Bouchain, with an immenſe loſs 
to the confederates. On the 8th of September, Villars inveſted 
Queſnoy, where the artillery of the confederates had been 
depoſited after the ſiege of Landrecy. On the 4th of October, 
the place ſurrendered, though defended by two thouſand men, 
and the ſurpriſal of fort Knocque was the only advantage the 
confederates gained in this campaign. The grand alliance, 
now that the Engliſb had abandoned it, appeared like a rope 
of ſand, and all that the Germans could do, was to preſerve a 


| ſuperiority in Italy, for they loſt footing in all other quarters. 


A ſuſpenſion of arms was concluded between Spain and 
Portugal, and the French fleet under Creſſart, laid waſte the 
Dutch ſettlements in America. Though Lewes had ſcarcely ano- 
ther object now in his eye than the completion of peace with 
England, and though it was thought that he would have 
ſacrificed every thing to that end, yet new difficulties daily 
ſtarted, eſpecially with regard to the American limits, not to 
mention the ſtrong party which the imperialiſts and Dutch had 
in England. | | | 
The Tories had gone too far to recede without completing 
the work of peace, and they had diſcovered too much fondneſs 
for it, during the conferences. They had rendered themſelves 
extremely obnox1ous to the other allies, and the French mini- 
ſters availed themſelves of their ſituation, by raiſing diſputes 
upon points, which at the beginning of the n-gotiation they 
would have quietly given up. Lew:s now talked in the ſtrain 
of a conqueror, and allowed the emperor time, to the iſt of 
June, for acceding to the preliminaries that had been concerted 
between France and England, Though the Dutch had ſcarcely 
behaved with common decency to the Engliſb miniſters, yet 
they ſaw the neceſſity they were under of being compriſed in 
the treaty. Prince Eugene, and count Zinzendorf, the im- 
perial miniſter, endeavoured to animate them with the hopes 
of a rebellion in England, and the promiſe of giving Villars 
battle; but towards the end of the campaign they ſaw all their 
hopes daſhed, and themſelves reduced to take ſhelter under 


the wings of the miniſters they had ſo lately inſulted. The 


conferences then went on at Utrecht, and every conceſſion 
made by Lewis, carried with it an air of complaiſance to queen 
Anne, and of defiance to all the other allies. The treaties of 
commerce between France and England were ſigned in the 
beginning of April, and were followed by other treaties with 
Portugal, Prof, Savoy, and Holland. Lewis acknowledged 


the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the crown of Great Britain; he 


conſented to give up Newfoundland, Nova Scotia or Acadia, 


naries ſet- and Hudſon's Bay, in America; and that Gibraltar, and Mi- 
norca, ſhould be retained by Great Britain. The princes ot 
| the 
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the French branch of the houſe of Bourbon renounced all claim 
to the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſb crown, as king Philip did his 


to that of France. The king of Pruſſia gained the upper 
quarter of Guelderland, and the ſovereignty of Neufchatel, 


and the Dutch obtained an advantageous treaty of commerce. 


61 


However the facts may be varniſhed, it is certain that the The peace 


” imperialiſts, prince Eugene particularly, for ſome time, were of Utrecht 


fully convinced that their party would be able to raiſe a re- conclud- 
bellion in England, and this was the great motive for the em- ed. 


eror's rejecting all the terms that had been ſettled at Utrecht. 
t was perhaps owing to the moderation of the duke of Marl- 


; borough, who had more at ſtake than any ſubject in the king- 


dom, that England did not then become a ſcene of blood. 
The imperial court continued the war after the treaty was 
ſigned at Utrecht in 1713, and proteſted againſt all that had 
been done; but even the great prince Eugene, now that he 
was unſupported by Marlborough, found himſelf an unequal 
match for Villars, who took Worms, Spire, Kayſerlautern, 
Walfstein, Kirn and Landau. The reader, in the hiſtory of 


1713. 


Germany, will ſee the other great events of the war, all of Vol. IX. 
them terminated in favour of France, but Lewis had many p. 231. 


weighty reaſons, which grew more alarming every day, for 
reſtoring peace to his dominions. His age and infirmities, 
and the tender years of his ſucceilor, made him conſent 


to a conference being held at Rad/tadt, between Villars and 


prince Eugene. Nothing could be agreed on in this con- 
ference, becauſe each party talked in the ſtile of a conqueror. 
Villars had reduced Friburg, and thought himſelf in every 
reſpect on a footing with Eugene. The conferences, however, 
were renewed, and the imperial miniſters, who were jealous 
of prince Eugene's glory, perſuaded their maſter to accept of 
worſe terms than had been offered him at Utrecht, We 


for Lewis. 


have already given the particulars of the peace concluded Ibid. 
at Rad/tadt, and which, every thing conſidered, was glorious p. 232. 


Lewis, having thus againſt all probability, obtained peace Diftreſſes 
from Britain, and given it to the reſt of Europe, employed his of France. 


few remaining hours in repairing the horrible ravages which 


the war had introduced into his finances and dominions. 
Thoſe could not be rectified but by degrees, and by obliging his 


ſubjects to ſubmit to the moſt cruel loſſes and taxations, that 


the crown might recover ſtrength, while the people were over- 
whelmed with miſery. An almoſt general bankruptcy took 
place in France, and thoſe who had money by them, privately 


ſent it out of the kingdom, to prevent its being ſeized 


by the hand of power. The rebellion, which broke out in 
Great Britain, in favour of the pretender, would have given 
Lewis an opportunity of plunging Europe into freſh troubles, 
had he not b-en diſabled by the deſperate ſtate of his internal 
overnment. France began now to feel the ſores of which ſhe 
ad been inſenſible during the heat of the late war; but low 


as Lewis was, he diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to have over- 


5 thrown 
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thrown the proteſtant ſucceſſion in Great Britain; for lie un. 


doubtedly affiſted the pretender with what money he could 
ſpare, and had he been in a condition to have defrayed the 
expence he would have ſent over the duke of Berw:ck to 
Scotland, at the head of fifteen thouſand men. The earl of 
Stair, a vigilant and an intrepid miniſter, was embaſlador 
from the Engliſb court, when Lewis lay upon his death-bed, 
and was highly inſtrumental in diſconcerting all the ſchemes 
formed at his court, to favour the houfe of Szuart. 5 

Upon the death of the duke of Berry, the younger brother 
of the king of Spain, Lewrs formed a delign for giving to his 
two natural ſons, the duke of Maine, and the count of T ho- 
louſe, all the rights of the legitimate ſucceſſion to the throne 
of France, Though this was a meaſure equally unjuſtifiable 
as impracticable, yet ſo great was the veneration the parha- 
ment of Paris had for their aged ſovereign, that they paſſed his 
edict for that purpoſe into a law, and regiſtered it without in- 


tending to regard it. 
The hiſtory of France, under Lewis XIV. would be imper- 


differences fect, without ſome account of the religious differences which 
in France. diſtracted his reign. One Janſenius, a doctor of Louvain, 


and afterwards biſhop of Ypres, had undertaken to give the 
true ſenſe of St. Auſtin, in a treatiſe concerning Grace and 
Free-will, but his work was attacked by a Jeſuit, and the diſ- 
pute came before his holineſs the pope, who condemned five 
propoſitions in the biſhop's book. The Janſeniſts were divided 
in regard to this condemnation. One party admitted that the 


propoſitions were heterodox, but denied that they were to be 


found in the book. The other party maintained that they 
were not heterodox, even if they were found in the book. 
It was inſiſted upon, that admitting the pope's infallibility 
in judging upon the orthodoxy of an opinion, yet he might 
be fallible as to a matter of fact, and miſtaken in ima- 
gining that a book contained a doctrine which it did not. 


The Jeſuits eſpouſed the pope's infallibility in both ſenſes; 


and pope Clement Xl. endeavoured to compromiſe the dit- 
ference, by actually giving up, or rather waving, his right 
of judging as to the fact. his was far from quieting mat- 
ters. The Janſeniſts loſt no opportunity in expoſing to the 
world the whole ſyſtem of Jeſuitical caſuiſtry, and manage- 
ment, while the Jeſuits upbraided their antagoniſts as being 


Moliniſts, and Quietiſts, and guilty of the crimes which they 


charged upon them. Cardinal Neailles took part with the 
Janſeniſts, though he had been ſo much their enemy before, 
that he had ruined their abbey of Port Royal. Father 
Dreſnel of the oratory, about this time happened to write his 
famous book, entitled Moral Reflections on the New Teſtament, 


and he had accompanied the famous Arnaud, into exile, for 


being a Janſeniſt. Several biſhops, with cardinal Noazlles at 
their head, approved of the book, but others condemned it. 
The cardinal complained to the king, and he referred the 
affair to the pope, who condemned it as containing a — 

| | an 
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and one heretical propoſitions. The firſt word of this bull of 

2 condemnation was unigenitus; from whence the whole was 
called the bull, or conſtitution, anigenitus. Some of the parlia- 
ment, and many of the clergy appealed from it to a general 
council, but Lewis, who was in his old days Jeſuit-ridden, 


was reſolved that the bull ſhould be received univerſally, and 
many of the Janſeniſts were ſeverely puniſhed, or driven out 
of the kingdom. | | 


Such was the ſtate of affairs ſpiritual and temporal, iu Death and 


France, when Lewis on the 11th of Auguſt, fell into a compli- 
indulging himſelf in 
eating and drinking, that he might the better impoſe upon the 


world, put an end to his life, on the 1ſt of September 1715, by 1715. 


bringing on a violent fever, and opening an old ſore in his leg, 
which tended to a mortification, in the ſeventy third year of his 
reign. We have already given fome account of the family of 
Lewis XIV. who was ſucceeded by the preſent king of France, 
who was the third ſon of the dauphin-duke of Burgundy, and 
was born in 1710, Leꝛuis, by madam de la Valiere, had a 


daughter, who was married to the prince of Conti, but died 


without iſſue. By madam de Monteſpan he had the duke of 
Maine, who left a numerous family, the dutcheſs of Bourbon, 
the count of Tholouſe and a daughter. His brother Philip, 
duke of Orleans, was married to Henrietta Maria, daughter to 


Charles I. of England. By her he had a daughter married to 


the duke of Savoy; ſo that his Sardinian majeſty in her right 
is the neareſt in blood to the exiled houſe of Stuart. The 
ſame duke of Orleans was afterwards married to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Lewis, elector Palatine, and by 
her he had the regent duke of Orleans. 


The character of Lewis XIV. has generally been treated in Character 


62 


extremes. The flatterers of his memory are too apt to term of Lewis. 


his oſtentation, magnificence; his pride, magnanimity ; and 
his cruelties, juſtice, Few princes ever fate on a throne, who 
poſſeſſed more of thoſe ill qualities than Lewis did. The 
cruelties of his armies in Germany, and Italy, were exerciſed 
by his own orders. By admitting the fulſome, and even blaſ- 
hemous, adulations paid him by his ſubjects, he acknow- 
edged, that he thought them his due. His munificence to 
men of genius and learning, was more uncommon than it was 
meritorious, It ſeldom exceeded a hundred pounds a year, 
and commonly not fifty, It was paid to their flatteries rather 
than their abilities, and often given and reſumed by court 
influence, Tt is, however, only doing juſtice to the memory 


of Lewis, to acknowledge that notwithſtanding the miſerable. 


education he received, he had a natural turn which qualified 
him to be no bad judge of the fine arts. The blaze of royalty 
into which he broke out all at once, upon the death of Maza- 
rine, was the moſt ſolid foundation of his glory, but his heart 
was ſoon corrupted by pride and ambition; and his under- 
ſtanding perverted by priefts and ſtateſmen. He ſeldom pu- 


niſhed 


- 


State of 
parties in 
France. 
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niſhed -his unſucceſsful -generals, or miniſters, becauſe he dif. | 


dained to have it thought that his reign was unfortunate, that 
his judgment was miſſed, or his favours miſplaced. His 
haughtineſs was without bounds, and he preſerved ſo much of 
it in the midſt of his misfortunes, that they were unpitied. 
His conduct with regard to James II. of England, diſcovers 
him to have been a man of no principle, and that his, was a 
government of expedients. Had he been dethroned by the 
allies, his own injuſtice was to blame, and if that event did 
not take place, it was owing to their being guilty of the very 
exceſſes which they blamed in him, and which at laſt ſapped 
the foundation of the grand alliance. It is true, Lewis made 
great conceſſions at Gertruydenberg; but there is the greateſt 
reaſon to believe that they were inſincere, that he never felt for 
his people, but for himſelf and his family, and that he was 
incorrigible under his misfortunes. This appeared from the 
haughty airs he and his miniſters reſumed the moment that 

ueen ne ſhewed a diſpoſition for peace. In his perſon, it 
is ſaid, he was not brave, but was not obſerved to make any 
goal diſcoyeries of cowardice. That he had not that depth 
of diſcernment which conſtitutes a great king, appears from 
the choice of his generals and miniſters, whom he always 
ſupported, till they ruined his affairs both in the field and the 
cabinet. During the laſt twenty years of his reign, he was 
entirely under the influence of madam de Maintenon, a weak 
viſionary woman, who governed him by permitting him to 
think that his will was her law. It is now generally agreed, that 
ſhe was his wife, though ſhe never appeared as his queen. His 
two great generals, towards the latter end of his reign, Ven- 
doſme and Villars, were always under the frowns of his court, 
aps never were employed till his troops would fight under no 
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Lewis the Fifteenth, ſurnamed the Well-beloved. 


_ NCE was in the deplorable ſituation we have ſeen, 
at the death of Lewis XIV. The regent duke of Orleans 
had, by the laſt will of Lewis, been appointed to little more 
than the preſidency of the council of regency, which conſiſted 
of the dukes of Orleans, Bourbon and Maine; the count de 
T holouſe, the chancellor, the preſident of the royal council, 
the marſhals Villeroy, Villars, Uxelles, Tallard and Harcourt ; 
together with the comptroller-general of the finances, and the 


four ſecretaries of ſtate. Of theſe, the duke of Maine was to 


be governor, and to have the charge of the royal perſon, and 

Filleroy to be ſub-governor. Thoſe were diſpoſitions incon- 

ſiſtent with the conſtitution of France, and the duke of 88 
| | reſolve 
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reſolved to avail himſelf of the power of the parliament ; but 
he had many difficulties to ſurmount. The king of Spain 
had a ſtrong party in the kingdom, and he was the declared 
enemy of the regent duke, who, about the time of the treaty 
of Gertruydenberg, had Philip been depoſed, would have claimed 
the crovn of Spain. 

On the other hand, the unſettled ſtate of affairs in Great 
Britain, rendered the friendſhip of the regent duke of vaſt 
importance to George I. and his was of no leſs to the regent; 
but the latter, was favoured by the parliament. The mem- 
bers of that body conſidered the laſt will of Lewtis XIV. not 
only to be an invaſion of their privileges, but an act of deli- 
rium, and ſet it aſide, together with the legitimation of the 
late king's natural children, ſo that the duke was voted to be 
ſole regent, with full powers. In conſideration of this, he 
reſtored to the parliament of Paris, the right of deliberating 
upon the acts that they paſſed into laws. He next took under 
his conſideration the ſtate of the crown debts, which were ſaid 
to amount to three hundred millions ſterling. He called in 
the Louis d'ors at ſixteen livres, and when they were recoined, 
he obliged the people to take them at twenty livres, and he 
made no other apology for this rapacious proceeding, but ©thar 
neceſſity has no law.“ He erected a court called chambre 


3 ardent, for puniſhing the embezzlements of the public re- 


venue, during the late reign, and he gave the court of Greaf 


= Britain ſecret intelligence of all the pretender's proceedings in 
” Scotland, though he did not venture openly to diſavow his 
= cauſe, He met with great trouble in ſettling the affairs of 
religion, and by the indefatigable pains he took, he prevented 
one party from perſecuting the other. He recalled all who 


had been exiled, and freed all who had been impriſoned, on 


account of the bull unigenitus. He reſtored to the Janſeniſts, 


part of their rights; but obliged the biſhops, who refuſed to 


accept of that bull, to deſiſt, under certain modifications, 
from their oppoſition. He durſt not, however, ſtop the per- 
ſecution of the proteſtants which was then raging, though 
the king of England procured the releaſe of ſome of them from 
the gallies. 


65 


The duke 
of Or/tans 
declared 
regent. 


The arrival of the czar, Peter the Great, at the court of His tyrans 


had ever done. He made it penal for the ſubjects not to carry 


| their —_— to the Adivt, _ whence he forced them to 


Vol. XI 


accept 


| France, for ſome time, diverted the people from the contem- nical pro- 
plation of the real miſeries they ſuffered ; and the project of ceedings. 
the Mi ſſiſippi company, gave them high ſpirits. Some ad- 
venturers during the late reign, had entered that river, and 
had formed a plauſible ſcheme for carrying on a trade there, 
that ſhould, in time, pay off the public debts. The parti- 
culars of this romantic project, with many others, calculated 
to amuſe and rob the people, are immaterial to our preſent 
purpoſe. It is ſufficient to ſay, that in money matters, the 
| regent duke acted more arbitrarily than any king of France 
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accept of every Louis d'or at the rate of thirty-ſix livres, to 
be paid in ſtate bills. All the fair profeſſions that had paſſed 


between the regent and the parliament now vaniſhed into 


ſmoke ; but their oppoſition and remonſtrances were ineffec- 
tual, for he ſtrengthened himſelf by additional conneCtions with 
the houſe of Hanover, whole ſucceſſion to the crown of Greet 
Britain he guarantied, as George I. did that of the houſe of 
Orleans to the throne of France. 


Hiſtory of The court of Spain, at this time, was not idle, and cardinal 


Alberoni, having formed moſt ambitious ſchemes, was making 
incredible efforts for reſtoring the Spaniſh marine. The re- 


gent's adminiſtration, after he had robbed the ſubjects of 


France of near two hundred milliens ſterling, became ſo un- 
popular, that he was obliged to ſupport it by the army, where 
he was beloved. Some partizans of the Spaniſh faction were 
taken into cuſtody, and ſome were executed, but the regent 
fill proceeded in his rumous meaſures. He patronized and 
encouraged one John Law, a Scotch projector, in eſtabliſhing 
what he called, the royal bank, and for ſome time, the plau- 
ſibility of this project, together with that of the Miiſſiſſippi 
ſcheme, ſtifled the public clamour, while the irretrievable 
blow which the Span fleet got from that of England, under 
Sir George Byng, in 1718, eſtabliſhed the regent's power in 
France, beyond all oppoſition. The art and addreſs with 
which Law amuſed the French nation, had prodigious effects, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the parliament, for he 
prevailed on them to believe that the imaginary wealth of his 
banks was raiſing them to riches and proſperity, while it was 
plunging them into miſery. Ihe more penetrating part of 
the ſubjects ſaw through his artihces, and that they were 
calculated only to bring all the money of the kingdom into 
the regent's hands. They endeavoured to elude the edicts, 
that were every day publithing, for converting money into 
paper; but the government by inſidious pretences, having 
procured a new circulation of money, inſtantly lowered its 
value, and obliged the proprictors to exchange it for bank 
bills. Not contented with this, a power was given to the 
members of the India company to make forcible entries into 
all houſes without exception, and to ſearch for concealed 
money, that it might be converted into paper. As the edicts 
tor thoſe arbitrary proceedings regarded only coined money, 
foreigners in general, who had ſpecie by them, converted it 
into bullion, and carried it to the working filverſmiths, to be 
formed into plate, ſo that in the ſpace of three months, no 
fewer than a hundred and twenty thouſand dozens of plate, 
beſides difhes, were made in Paris, the whole ſuppoſed to 
amount to ſeven millions, two hundred thouſand pounds 
fterling. The arbitrary regent put a ſtop even to this practice 
by limiting the making of plate to the. weight of an ounce. 
His oppreſſions at laſt became fo intolerable, that a general 
inurection all over Vance was daily expected, and wy Was 

| | | obliged 
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3 OF THE WORLD. Þ7 
» obliged not only to recall ſome of his edicts, but to ſend Mr. 
Laub out of the kingdom, with a guard. The conſequence 
> |S was, that, at laſt, the, Miſſiſſippi company, which had coſt 
” France immenſe ſums in building ſhips upon their imaginary 
profits, was diſſolved, and commercial matters were reſtored ta 
their former footing. 5 3 
Ihe proceedings both civil and military between the courts Another 
Of France and Spain, and the conſpiracies entered into by the league 
© Spaniſh miniſtry againſt the regent, will be recorded in the formed by 
* Spaniſh hiſtory. The firſt intimation of the conſpiracy came Spain. 
from the court of Great Britain, and the prince de Cellamaire, 
the Spaniſh embaſſador, was put under an arreſt, as were 
ſeveral great French noblemen in the ſame party. It went ſo 
far, notwithſtanding the defeat of the Spaniſb fleet, that A- 
| beroni laid a plan for giving a new face to the ſyſtem of affairs 
all over Europe. The imperial power in Germany, was to 
have been reduced by a ſtrong confederacy among the Vor- 
thern princes, into which he perſuaded the czar of Muſcovy, 
and the king of Sweden to join; and they were at the ſame 
time, to have ſupported a rebellion in Great Britain in favour 
e | of the pretender ; but all his ſchemes were daſhed by un- 
ro foreſeen accidents, and the firmneſs of the Britiſb miniſtry, 
while the regent duke was ſo much alarmed, that he ordered 
nan army of thirty-ſix thouſand men to be quartered in or near 
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5 + Paris. This did not prevent the parliament from continuing 
e their oppoſition. The regent baniſhed them to Pontoiſe, a The par- 


is | town within fix miles of Paris, and by the plenitude of the liament 
royal power veſted in him, he erected another court fot baniſhed, 
f | regiſtering edicts, and ſupplying the functions of that body. 

In the mean while, as the French king's life was very preca- 

9 | rious, and as the regent knew that the ſucceſſion would be 


„ | diſputed by the catholic king, he entered into a new alliance 
0 | with the king of Great Britain and the States General, In 
gs | conſequence of this alliance, he obliged the pretender to de- 
part from Avignon, and to croſs the Alps, and confirmed ſuch 
k parts of the treaty of Utrecht as were moſt favourable to Great 
* | Britain, It was known that the emperor, whoſe ſole view 
9 Þ was the eſtabliſhment of the pragmatic ſanction, neither could 
d nor would oppoſe this treaty, and in fact, the triple was ſoon 
turned into a quadruple, alliance by the acceſſion of the em- 
„peror. Spain now ſtood ſingle in the war, and at firft, her 
it demands were very high; but Philip, having diſmiſſed his 


e © ambitious miniſter Alberoni, grew more moderate, and at laſt, 

it was agreed that a double marriage between France and Spain 

2» © ſhould take place, by the French king marrying the infanta of 

Chain, who was but about four years of age, and the prince of 

s © 4/turias marrying one of the regent's daughters. A third 

e marriage was projected, but never took place, between don 

Carlos and another of the regent's daughters. = 

i © While France was ſuffering all the miſeries of diſtreſs and The 

E i poverty, a plague broke out at Marſeilles by the arrival of a plague of 
; | F 2 | foreign Mar/eiller, 


© 
wy 
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foreign ſhip. It was attended by a moſt horrible mortality, 

and had gathered ground by its being at firſt treated only as a 

malignant fever. During the month of September, 1720, it 

was computed that no fewer than forty thouſand people died 

of the infection at Mar ſcilles alone, beſides the vaſt numbers 

that were carried off in Provence and Languedoc. The pre- 

cautions taken by the French in ſtopping the infection, by 

means of lines of circumvallation and other methods, can 

never he enough admired, and were at laſt ſucceſsful, but 

they were ſuch as could only have been executed under an 

arbitrary government, which can rigorouſly enforce its own 
ordinances. | | 

Magnifi- About the time of the king's marriage with the infanta of 

cence of Spain, the court of France, notwithſtanding all the calamities 

the French the nation had ſuffered, appeared in greater ſplendour than it 

court. Had done during the moſt glorious periods of the late reign, 

The jewels that covered the king's robes when he gave au- 

dience to a Turkiſp embaſſador, were valued at twenty-five 

millions of livres; thoſe of the princes of the blood, and his 

chief courtiers, were in proportion. The regent duke, by 

this magnificence, amuſed the eyes of the public, and he 

ventured to remove Villeroi from his place about the king's 

perſon, on pretence that he affected to be too independent on 

the regency. He made his creature, the cardinal d Bois, 

who had been equally the inſtrument of his pleaſures and his 

1722. power, firſt miniſter of France. In 1722, the king was 

crowned at Rheims, and was afterwards declared to be of age. 

Among the firſt acts of his nominal government, was his reſery- 

ing penſions out of certain biſhops revenues, which were 

Death of conferred upon the creatures of the regent. Du Bois enjoyed 

theregent. his place of firſt miniſter, but a very ſhort time; and, upon 

his death, the duke of Orleans took it into his own hands, but 

he himſelf was carried off by an apoplexy on the 2d of De- 

cember following. His character was that of a man of plea- 

ſure, but a prince of vaſt abilities, both civil and military. 

Duke of Though the title of regent ceaſed by the king's being de- 

Bourbon clared of age, yet the power continued in the perſon of the 

firſt mini- duke of Bourbon, who was appointed to the poſt of firſt 

ſter. miniſter. His letters patent were regiſtered in parliamen!, 

1722. the very day after the death of the duke of Orleans, and he 

reſtored Villeroy to court. During his adminiſtration, the 

congreſs of Cambray, which had been firſt ſuggeſted by car- 

dinal di Bois, and had been agreed to by the European powers, 

for ſupplying all the defects of the treaties of Utrecht, and 

Rad/ladt, was opened. The marſhal 7%, who was the 

French embaſiador at Madrid, and the duke of Richelieu, who 

reſided in the ſame character at Vienna, laboured with great 

zeal for confirming the tranquillity of Europe, and the French 

miniſters in general, acted with ſo much addreſs, that Pari. 

was then the only theatre of politics in Europe. The con- 

terences opened on the 26th of Fanuary N. S. 1723, but wa 
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the plenjpotentiaries met, their claims appeared ſo incom- 
patible, that the conferences, at firſt, broke up without effect, 
chough the emperor had, purſuant to the quadruple alliance, 
go the inveſtiture of Ty/cany, Parma and Placentia, to don 
Carlos. | 

The change of the adminiſtration. brought no relief to the Great diſ- 
people of France. The duke of Bourbon, for the fake of orders in 
. commerce, had reduced the Louis d'or from twenty- France. 
even to twenty-four livres, and from that to twenty; and 
every other ſpecies of money in proportion. This occaſioned 
ſuch a combuſtion among the inland traders, that murders and 
aſſaſſinations were every night committed in the ftreets of 
Paris, and a general inſurrection muſt have happened, had 
not the people been over-awed by the ſtanding army. The 


£ 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate of France was as much embroiled as the com- 


mercial. The young king was prevailed on to publiſh an 
edict, in which he was made to ſay, That of all the great 
% deſigns which his great grandfather Lew:s XIV. formed 
„during the courſe of his reign, there was none he had more 
© at heart to purſue and ſee executed, than that of extinguiſh- 
* ing hereſy out of his kingdom.” At the fame time that 
this barbarous rage was exerted againſt the proteitants, the 
court cenſured the biſhop of Montpelier, and even the abbeſs 
de Chelles, daughter to the late duke of Orleans, with many 


other illuſtrious eccleſiaſtics, for not accepting of the bull uni- 


genitus, which the miniſtry ſeemed reſolved to enforce all over 
France. The priſons of the kingdom were full of recuſants 
on the ſame account, and a famine with which France was 
afflicted occaſioned inſurrections both in Paris and Rouen. 

Though the duke of Bourbon did not poſſeſs the ſhining The in- 
talents of the duke of Orleans, yet he was a much honeſter man. fanta 
The king of Spain had reſigned his dominions to his elder fon queen ſent 
don Lew:s, but on the death of that prince he had reſumed home. and 
them. All Europe was convinced that his reſignation was only the king 
intended to evade the renunciation he had made of the French married to 
crown, if Lewis XV. ſhould die without iflue, becauſe it thedaugh- 
enabled him as a private man to aſcend that throne, which he ter of 
could not do as a monarch. The duke of Bourbon was Stani/- 
ſeconded by the people of France, when he urged to the king /azz. 
the neceflity he was under of ſending back his infanta queen 
to Spain, and of his taking a wife who could bear him children, 
recommending at the ſame time to his bed Maria Leizinſti, 
daughter to king Stani/laus, The king complied, and wrote 
to the king of Spain, a polite, but fenfible letter of the indiſ- 
penſible duty he lay under to his people, to marry a wife, 
who could have children. This letter was far from appeaſing 
the king and queen of Spain. They ſtormed againſt the duke 
of Bourbon, and ſent back to France the queen dowager of 
Spain, and her ſiſter, madam de Beaujolois, who had been 


| deſtined to don Carlos. About the ſame time, the infanta 


* queen 
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queen arrived in Spain, attended by the Spaniſb miniſters who 
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had reſided at Paris. 

The court of Madrid, upon this, withdrew its plenipoten- 
tiaries from the congreſs of Cambray, where nothing of im- 
portance had been done, and demanded that ſome ſignal pu- 
niſhment ſhould be inflicted on the duke of Bourbon. This 
not being complied with, his catholic majeſty, influenced by 
his queen, endeavoured to divide Great Britain from France, 
by offering to ſubmit to George I. as ſole mediator, all his dif- 
ferences with the emperor. That wiſe prince refuſed the 


mediation, and a treaty without any mediation was concluded 


The king 
overns 
bo cardi- 
nal de 
Fleury. 


1726. 


17270 


between his catholic majeſty and the emperor; which goes by 


the name of the firſt treaty of Vienna, but its contents are 
foreign to this place. The Vienna treaty equally provoked 
England and France; and George I. having declared that it 


contained ſtipulations prejudicial to his rights, as king of 


Great Britain, brought on another treaty, which was after- 
wards concluded at Hanover, and in which the king of Pruſſia 
and the States General became parties, but without any in- 
tention of fulfilling its contents. In the mean while, the 


French government underwent a revolution. 


The duke of Bourbon found it neceſſary to lay on freſh 
taxes, particularly one of two per cent. upon all real and 
perſonal eſtates, which extended to the clergy and nobility. 
Ne was in vain for the parliaments of the kingdom to make 
the moſt pathetic remonſtrances againſt regiſtering thoſe 
money edicts, for they were obliged to comply, but the oppo- 


ſition made to them by the clergy, gave ſuch a ſhock to the 


credit of the duke of Bourbon with the young king, that he 
was removed from his place of firſt miniſter, and the king 


took the government into his own hands, in the year 1726. 


The truth is, Lew:s was, at this time, ſecretly governed by 
his preceptor M. de Fleury, biſhop of Frejus, who was raiſed 
to the purple by the name of cardinal de Fleury, Under a 

lauſible appearance, he was the friend, if not the ſlave of the 
Fel its, and a violent bigot for the acceptance of the bull 
unigenitus, though he was, at the ſame time, a warm advocate 
for the continuance of public tranquillity, both in France and 
Europe. At the time of his acceſſion to power all the allies in 
the treaty of Vienna and Hanover, were making the moſt 
vigorous preparations for war; but Fleury diſtinguiſhed his 
adminiſtration by his pacihe meaſures. He could not indeed 
prevent the Spaniards from their unſucceſsful attempt upon 
Gibraltar, nor England from fitting out vaſt armaments for 
diſtreſſing the Span; trade both in Europe and America; but 
he found means, by 21 in the diſgrace of the duke of 
Bourbon, who was confined to his own houſe, to ſoften the 
queen of Spain, on the head of peace. On the 17th of 


Auguſt, 1727, Te Deum was ſung at Paris for the birth of 


two princeſſes, but the king in his letter to that archbiſhop, 
e enjoined 
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enjoined him to pray for the birth of a dauphin. . By the death 
of George 1. which happened about this time, the French 
branch of the houſe of Bourbon loſt a firm ally. It was 
thought that that prince's jealouſy of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and his affection for his German dominions, led him into con- 
nections with France, which gave her too much weight, in 
the ſcale of public power, and it is certain that ſhe made 
now the capital figure in Europe. Fleury's plan led him to 
renew the conferences of Cambray, but he had the art to get 
them transferred to Soiſſons, that he might the more con- 
veniently attend them, without being at too great a diſtance 
from his maſter's perion. So far back as May 1727, the 


71 


eardinal had prevailed with the courts of Spain and Great Congrefs 


Britain to ſign the preliminaries, but diſputes ariſing about of S2:/ons, 


tacir meaning, an act was ſigned at the court of Spain, which 
took away all differences. The French king, to give the 
greater luſtre to his miniſter, hunted at Compeigne, while the 
conferences were going on at dons; ſo that they never 
were above the diſtance of two hours journey between one 


another. Thoſe conferences were fruitleſs, becauſe her ca- 


tholic majeſty knew, that, on the one hand, the emperor was 
not ſincerely diſpoſed towards the favourite object ſhe had in 


view, the ſettlement of her family in Italy, that ſhe received 


no adequate return for the immenſe ſubſidy of a million ſter- 
ling a year, which ſhe remitted to Germany, and that the em- 
peror was unable to ſupport againſt the Dutch and Engliſh the 
commercial arrangements in favour of his Oſfend company, 
that had been made by the treaty of Vienna. Thoſe conſidera- 
tions, in fact, determined her catholic majeſty to do nothing 


_ concluſive at the congreſs of Soiſſans. She, however, renewed 


all the high claims which Spain had upon Great Britain, 
that ſhe might intimidate the latter into her meaſures with 
regard to her family ſettlement, and ſhe was ſucceſsful. 


— 


Though the conferences at Soiſſons ended without effect, yet Treaty of 


the French miniſter gained his end ſo far, that he broke off Seville. 


the intimate connections that had ſubſiſted between the courts 


of Vienna and Madrid, and laid a foundation for their ſub- 
ſequent miſunderſtandings. During thoſe tranſactions, the 


queen of France, to the great diſappointment of her huſband 
and the kingdom, was brought to bed of another daughter ; 
the perſecuting meaſures of the court againſt the proteſtants, 
and tie oppoſers of the bull anigenitus, were {till continued; 
and in November, the king recovered of a dangerous illneſs he 
had contracted. The negotiations for a peace, in the year 
1729, took the turn that cardinal Fleury had withed for and 
foreſeen, for they were transferred to Seuille, where a new 
treaty was entered into between England, Spain, France, and 
Holland, for carrying the queen ©; Spain's family ſettlement 
into execution, it it ſhould be e; 
it actually was. Great pains were employed for bringing 
Lewis to guaranty the * ſanction; but that meaſure 
| 8 F 4 Was 


by the emperor, which 
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was always carefully eluded by the cardinal, under pretence that 
France was no party in the ſecond treaty of Vienna, by which 
England had agreed to that guaranty. Very little of conſe- 
quence occurred, if we except the parliamentary and religious 
1733. diſputes in France, till the year 1733, when Auguſtus, king of 
Pioland, died. Lewis could' not in decency become an un- 
concerned ſpectator in a new election. His father-1n-law, 
Staniſlaus, was called by a great party in Poland to that throne, 
but he was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the elector of Saxony, fon 

to the late king. The cardinal could not avoid entering into 
the affair, and the marquis Del Monte, the French embaſſador 

at Warſaw, had orders to engage all the votes of the dietines 

he could, in favour of Staniſlaus; and in this, he was fo ſuc- 

ceſsſul, that Staniſlaus ventured to travel in diſguiſe through 
Germany, and lodged for ſome time concealed in the houſe of 

the French embaſſador. Os | 
Staniſlaus The czarina of Muſcovy, the emperor of Germany, and the 
dethion- king of Pruſſia, did not think it conſiſtent with their intereſts 
ed, after that France ſhould give a king to Poland. The Ruſſian and 
being imperial armies took the field, which made the primate haſten 
elected the election, and he declared that a majority of voices was in 
king of favour of Staniſlaus. The imperial troops aſſembled in Sileſia, 
Poland. with a view of penetrating into Poland, while the command 
of a French army upon the Rhine, was given to the duke of 
Berwick, who, upon that event taking place, was to enter 
Germany. In the mean while a Ruſſian army of fifty thou- 
ſand men, under general Lacy, entered Poland, for the pro- 
tection of the Saxon intereſt there, proclaimed Auguſtus king, 
and took poſſeſſion of Zar/aw ; while king Staniſlaus and the 
primate were forced to fly to Dantzic. his arbitrary pro- 
cecding of the northern powers, produced a treaty between 
France, Spain and the king of Sardinia, for maintaining the 
liberties of Europe; but the coldneſs of Fleury in the intereſt 
of Steniſlaus, damped all their zeal, though they could not 
entirely check the ardour of the French court, for the duke of 
Berwick, before the end of the campaign, paſſed the Rhine 
and took Fort Kehl. His Sardinian majeſty about the ſame 
time declared war againſt the emperor, and by the aſſiſtance of 
2 French army under Villars, drove the imperialiſts out of the 
Milanęſe. The emperor, intimidated by ſo powerful a con- 
federacy againſt him, and knowing that he would be but ill 
ſupported by the Ryfians, whoſe only object in the war was 

to aſſiſt Auguſtus, applied for the mediation of Great Britain, 
to terminate all differences between him and the Spaniards in 
Italy. Sir Robert Walpole was then the Britihh miniſter, and 
the mediation was accepted of by king George; but his catho- 
lic majeſty pretended it was too late, and ſent a freſh army 
into Italy, which took the fortreſs of Aula. During the win- 
ter, his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſpoke warmly in favour of his 
father-in-law, and ſeemed diſpoſed to hazard every thing in 
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ſuggeſted to him that a marine is neceſſary to protect com- 
merce, and that a more warlike miniſter, than he had to deal 
with, might ariſe in Britain. He was equally miſtaken with 
regard to the internal government of France. Being devoted 
to the univerſal acceptance of the bull unigenitus, he erected 
the prerogative of the king as a law of the kingdom, and in- 
ſiſted upon the parliaments — from their oppoſition to 
his. majeſty's will and pleaſure. The parliaments, without 
diſputing the ſupremacy of the king in matters of government, 
pretended that they muſt be traitors to his authority, if they 


85 ſhould render it ſubject to the pleaſure of the pope, who was 
a foreign prince, and which they muſt effectually do, if they 
received his bull for the king's law. This was the language 


of their remonſtrances. They urged them with a boldneſs. 


that would have coſt them their heads under ſuch a miniſter 


as Richelieu, but they were treated with a roughneſs that would 


have driven a ſpirited parliament to other arguments than re- 


monſtrances. The king again and again commanded them, 
under pain of his diſpleaſure, to deſiſt from remonſtrating. 


© They as often diſobeyed him, and when they were ſent into 
3 . = « . 

” baniſhment, (the only cenſure inflicted upon them) their pu- 
niſhment ſerved but to encreaſe their popularity. The oppo- 
tion of the parliament rendered it however neceſſary for 
Fleury to keep large armies on foot, and notwithſtanding his 
pacific diſpoſitions, he was forced to give way to France being 
engaged in wars that were, in fact, foreign to her intereſt. 


Such was that of Poland, and their fighting for the Spaniards 


in Italy. The French miniſtry addreſſed a manifeſto to the 
electors and princes of the empire, declaring that their king 
had no other intention in taking Fort Kehl, but to be in a ca- 
© pacity to aſſiſt them as guarantee of the treaty of Hęſiphalia, 
in caſe the emperor ſhould offer to oppreſs them. Fleurs re- 
gard to the trade of France, at this time, was ſuch, that the 
count de Maurepas, ſecretary of ſtate, wrote a letter to the 
merchants of Dunkirk, who were apprehenſive that the war 
between France and the emperor might communicate itſelf to 
the imperial Flanders, and thereby ruin their commerce, per- 
mitting them to trade as uſual with the Auſtrian Low Coun- 
tries. 5 
The unwillingneſs of Fleury to ſupport Stani/laus, appeared Dantric 
from his not ſending a good fleet to protect him while he was bombard- 
in Dantzic. Inſtead of that, he only ſent fifteen hundred ed, 
men, under a brigadier, who in vain attempted to land at Fort 


Wechjelmunde, Finding that impracticable, they bore away 


for Copenhagen, where being joined by a few more troops, the 
| Whole not amounting to three thouſand, they returned, under 


count 


The pacific diſpoſition of the Hritiſb miniſter, however it Remon- 
might flatter the French for the preſent, proved fatal to them ftrances of 
in the end. It is true, they made many noble ſettlements the French 
under Fleury's adminiſtration, and their trade was extended to parlia- 

a degree never known before; but Fleury's limited ideas never ments, 
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count Plels, the French embaſſador in Denmar#, to the relief 
of Dantzic, which by this time ſuffered all the miſeries of! 
war from the Ruffian army, which was beſieging it. The 
Dantz:chers, at firit, flattered themſelves with the hopes of be- 
ing vigorouſly ſupported by France, and were in hopes that 
the king of . would declare for them, ſo that they be. 
haved towards the Ruſſians with a ſpirit that was more for their 
honour than their intereſt. Count Plelo landed with the French; 
auxiliaries, who, according to Voltaire, did not exceed fifteen 
hundred men. He attacked the Ruſſian entrenchments, but a 
he had foreſeen, in a letter which he wrote home to the French! 
miniſtry, he fell in the attempt, and the French were obliged Þ* 
to ſurrender priſoners of war, on condition of their being 
carried to their own country. A Rufſian ſhip which was then! 
taken by the French, furniſhed a pretext for carrying them to! 
Peterſburgh, where the empreſs Anne nobly refuted all the!“ 
ideas which they had conceived of Ruffan barbarity, by treat- 
ing them not only with humanity, but magnificence. The! 
Rufjian fleet, under Gordon, ſoon after appeared before Dant-Þ © 
zic. Fort Wechſelmunde was ſurrendered. The greateſt part 
of Dantzic was reduced to aſhes by a bombardment, and king 
Staniſlaus perceiving that his perſon, upon which the Ryan Þ 6 
had ſet a price, was the chief object of their reſentment, eſ- Þ* po 
caped in the habit of a peaſant, after undergoing incredible 1 
hardſhips, to Mariemtbarder in the Pruffian dominions. The!“ 
French embaſſador, Monte. was taken by the Ryffians, and ch 
notwithſtanding his character, treated as a captive. Dantzit th 
fell likewiſe into the hands of the victors, and ſubmitted to ni 
Auguſtus, as did all the noblemen in the party of Staniſſaus. ſu 
All the great abilities of prince Eugene, the imperial gene-] th 
ral on the Rhine, could not check the progreſs of the French in! he 
Germany. Not being joined by the troops of the empire, he! n 
was obliged to remain inactive in a ſtrong camp at Heilbron, 


while the count, afterwards the famous duke, de Bellzifle, took 
Traerbach, and the duke of Berwick inveſted Philipſbourg, but c 
on the 12th of June, his head was carried off by a cannon ! n 
ball. He was ſucceeded in his command by his old companion v 
in arms, the marquis D' Asfeldt, who executed the duke's plan Þ t! 
ſo completely, that he baffled all the attempts of prince Eu- + 
gene, after he was joined by the troops of the empire, to raiſe Þ 5 
the ſiege; and the place, after a noble defence, was ſurrendered ! 
to the French. Our hiſtory of Span will give a detail of the 2 
1 operations in Italy, under which head they naturally 1 p 
all. Ts | = 

It is difficult to account for the contempt the French at this“! 
time expreſſed againſt Great Britain; for in the winter of this! 


year, an edict was publiſhed in Paris, commanding all the Þ 
Briifſh ſubjects in France, from the age of fifteen to that of! 
fifty, if not in actual employment, to leave that kingdom, 
under pain of being ſent to the gallies. This ordinance was? 
executed with rigour, and the priſons of that capital 12 


* 
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2 glled with Britiſb ſubjects. The cardinal however thought 


's 


3 of proper to releaſe them, and to publiſh another edict, which 

The confined the meaning of the former to vagabonds alone. The 

f be. advantages of the French upon the Rhine, anſwered the real in- 

that tention of the French miniſter, and he found means, when he 

be. ſaw the empreſs of Ruſſia was determined to ſend a powerful 

heir army to the ſupport of the emperor, to hint, that it was not 

ench impracticable for the latter to enter upon a ſecret negotiation. 

teen The imperialiſts readily embraced the offer, and the cardinal, 

it as after a few conferences, digeſted his favourite plan into preli- | 

0 minaries, which the imperialiſts ſigned. The conqueſts which A peace 
ged France had made in Germany, were to be reſtored ; don Carlos conclud- 
ing was to be acknowledged king of Naples and S:cily, but the re- ed. 

hen verſion of the dutchy of Tuſcany was to go to the duke of Lor- 

to rain, who was to put king Staniſlaus into poſſeſſion of his 

the dutchy; but after the death of 1 it was to be for ever 

al-F” annexed to the crown of France. Perhaps the emperor would 

* not have conſented to thoſe conditions, which left him in poſ- 
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2 ſeffion only of the Milaneſe, the Mantuan and Parma in Italy, 
had not France agreed to guaranty the pragmatic ſanction. 
The duke of Lorrain was to receive a penſion of three millions 
ie hundred thouſand livres, till ke could be put in complete 
poſſeſſion of Tuſcany, which did not happen till the year 
1737. | 

By this unexpected 


the emperor's eldeſt daughter, heireſs to all the Auſtrian domi- 
2 nions. This was far from diſconcerting the cardinal's mea- 
ſures. When the French queen ſometimes uſed to ſay to him, 
that ſhe did not think her father had been properly ſupported ; 
he and his creatures in the miniſtry roundly told her, ſhe was 
not to expect that France would engage in a ruinous war 
merely for the ſake of her father. We fhould carry our re- 
finements to a ridiculous length, were we to pretend that the 
cardinal foreſaw the diſpute about the Poliſß crown was to ter- 
minate in the acquiſition of Lorrain by France, for it certainly 
was owing to eyents, of which the cardinal made the beſt in 
the proſecution of his plan. When the Spaniſb embaſſador on 
the part of his court upbraided him with having given away 
Tuſcany, which belonged to don Carlos, he told him that the 
obſtinacy and injuſtice of the court of Madrid rendered it un- 
avoidable, becauſe their breach of promiſe to the king of Sar- 
dinia, had exaſperated that prince fo much, that he was ready 
to throw himſelf into the hands of the emperor. "The French, 
contrary to their expectations, came into immediate poſſeſſion 
of Lorrain, which they gave to Staniſlaus, and they gave up 
Fort Kehl and Philipſbourg to the Germans, but not without 
demoliſhing their own additional fortifications. The greateſt 
diſquiet the cardinal met with, in perfecting this great work of 
peace, which is perhaps the only ſhining period in his admi- 
niſtration, aroſg from Gharvelin, the keeper of the _ 
| 8 | whom 


eace the ſyſtem of Europe was again Tts conſe- 
changed, the duke of Lorrain having been actually married to quences. 
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_ rival of his power. The cardinal pretended that his modem 
tion did not ſuffer him to carry that miniſter's puniſhmey; Þ 


Anewwar The adminiſtration of Fleury, after this event, was a con-. ! 
breaks out tinued calm, till the war broke out between Spain and En. 
between land. He foreſaw that this might break into his pacific ſy. 8 
Spain and tem, and he again and again offered the mediation of France to Þþ - 

England, 


* 


1737. 


in which 
France is 


engaged. 


Engliſh nation. Their marine was encreaſed, and they march - 
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whom he conſidered, not only as the friend of Spain, but th I 
for the ſecret practices he had been guilty of, to its full length, þ 


He was therefore contented with his diſgrace and exile. / 


making up all differences between the two crowns. He even 
went ſo far as to propoſe to Sir Robert Yalpole, to procure fu 


the Engliſh a free navigation in the Spanyfh Weęſt Indies, pro- [2 p 


vided England would reſtore to Spain, Gibraltar and Port IAa. | 
hon. The ſpirit of the Britiſhß nation at this time did not ſuffer Þ*: 
Sir Robert to give much attention to this propoſal, and the va? 
which broke out between the two crowns juſtified all the cardi-Þ. 


nal's apprehenſions. The death of the great duke of Ty/cany, ii 


July 1737, freed France from the great annuity ſhe paid to the“ 
duke of Lorrain, and ſeemed to crown the glory of the car-Þ- 
dinal as a miniſter. The queen of Spain would gladly have!“ 
engaged the court of England to have aſſiſted her in keeping! 
Tuſcany, but that being found impracticable, ſhe engaged the]! 
French king and his miniſter ſo much in her intereſt, that they 
filled all Europe with remonſtrances againſt the injuſtice of the“ 


ed large bodies of troops to their ſea-coaſts, in order to draw! 
the attention of the Engliſb thither, during their war with! 
Spain. Upon the taking of Porto Bello, and the other advan- 
tages gained by the Engliſb over the Spaniards, the cardinal Þ © 
could no longer ſtick to the neutrality he had ſo much affedt- 
ed; and, upon the Engliſb fitting out a vaſt armament for Ame- 
rica, in order to ſtop its ſailing, he once more offered the] 
French king's mediation to put an end to the war. This! 
being rejected, the marquis 4 Antin had orders from the] 
French court to ſail with a ſtrong ſquadron which lay at! 
Breſt, for the protection of the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in America. 
The vigilance of the Exgliſb miniſtry in preventing d' Antins 
ſquadron from being victualled from Ireland, had reduced it o 
a moſt miſerable plight ; but he was obliged to ſail to America, 
where he died, and almoſt all his ſea-men periſhed, without 
being able to effect any thing in favour of the Spaniard. 
While the fate of d' Antin's expedition was uncertain, and be- 
fore it was known at the French court that he had loſt three 
thouſand of his men, their miniſtry, in groſs violation of the 
treaty of Utrecht, employed ſome thouſands of men under the 
duke de Boufflers and the marquis de Gevry, in repairing the 
fortifications of Dunkirk, This, together with a freſh decl:- 
ration they emitted in vindication of d Antin's failing to Ame- 
rica, was looked upon as preludes of a declaration of war; 
but, at this time, it is neceſſary to mention ſome great events 
that happened in Europe. The firſt was the death of the King | 
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1 e Pruſlia, who was ſucceeded by his ſon, the preſent king 
| Jong a. ally, and afterwards the enemy, of France. The ſe- 
cCond was the death of the emperor Charles the VIth, and the 
1: was the death of the czarina Anna [manouna, 


1 1740, was the moſt intereſting to France, who had ſo latel 
ſy guarantied the pragmatic ſanction in favour of his elde 
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F [2 That of the emperor, which happened on the gth of OZober 
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1740. 
Death of 
the empe- 


daughter, Maria Tereſa, wife to the duke of Lorrain. The ror of Ger- 
French may be ſaid at this time to have been intoxicated with any, and 


f proſperity. Without denying the fact of the guaranty, they its conſe- 


33 


11, | the elector of Bavaria and the king of Poland, who had been 
married to the daughters of the emperor Joſeph, elder brother 
to Charles the VIth. The active count de Belleiſle formed a 
plan for placing the elector of Bavaria on the imperial throne, 
and for that purpoſe, he received money ſufficient to bribe the 
German electors, while the elector of Bavaria was declared 


2 twenty-five thouſand of their troops, to take poſſeſſion of the 
2 Auſtrian territories. Fleury could not reſiſt thè impetuoſity of 
* torrent which promiſed ſo fair to bear down the houſe of 
2 Auſiria, the great barrier to the French ambition in Germany. 
Be'elleiſle's ſcheme was aſſiſted by the tenderneſs of the king of 
| Great Britain, to enter upon a war that might endanger his 

: German dominions, and by the king of "ra invading Si- 

2 lia, where he conquered all before him. Beller/le negotiated 
Vith ſuch ſucceſs in Germany, that he threatened to give law 
to the daughter of Charles the VIth, who took the title of 
' queen of Hungary, upon the baſtions of Vienna; and even the 
king of Great Britain concluded a treaty of neutrality with 
France, and promiſed his vote for raiſing the elector of Bavaria 
do the imperial throne ; an event which afterwards took place. 
Nothing but the immoderate inſolence of France could have. 
now prevented the ruin of the houſe of Auſtria. The queen 
of Hungary had madly rejected ail the offers made her by his 
Pruſſian majeſty. She was deaf to all the calm exhortations of 
': George the 1d, but elated beyond meaſure by the diſpoſitions 
of the Britiſh parliament in her favour. 


CABRIO Rar LS 4 


2 pretended that they could not act againſt the prior rights of quences. 


the French generaliflimo in Germany, and put at the head of 


Cardinal Fleury was now eighty-five years of age, but though Plan and 


he was unable to ftop the impetuolity of Belleiſſæ and the prin- activity of 


head of fifty thouſand men, of whom twenty thouſand were 


riebe, while forty thouſand French were to lie on the borders of 
Leſiphalia, to over-awe the electorate of Hanover. This 
mighty ſcheme gave umbrage to the king of Pruſſia. The 
elector of Bavaria himſelf thought, that, if executed, it 
would put him, as emperor, too much in the power of France, 
and made propoſals to the queen of Hungary, which ſhe re- 
jected, and thereby obliged him to throw himſelf, without 

| | 8 | reſerve, 


3 


to be cavalry, that he might paſs the Rhine towards the Da- 


ces of the blood, yet he had ſtill credit enough to limit the count Bel- 
execution of their plans. Belleiſie demanded to be put at the 4e, 


whoſe 
ſchemes 
are fruſ- 
trated, 


1741. 
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reſerve, into the arms of France, who declared that ſhe ac | $1 
only as guarantee of the treaty of JYe/iphalia. Cardinal Fleur * 
underhand diſliked the whole of Belleiſles plan, and he was!“ 
furniſhed with no more than ten thouſand cavalry. Some are of! 


opinion that the elector of Bavaria had a ſecret correſpondence 
with the cardinal ; for inſtead of marching to the gates of Vi. 
enna, from whence the queen had fled to Hungary, he all of x 
ſudden turned ſhort, and marched towards Bohemia. This 
gave a breathing time to the Auſtrian generals, but the elector 


of Saxony — the French and Bavarians with twenty 


thouſand men, Prague was taken by the confederates. 

Belleiſle was then at Franckfort, and exclaimed moſt bitterly 
at the groſs deviations that had been made from his grand plan 
of operations. It was in vain for him to complain to his own 
court, where the elector of Bavaria excuſed himſelf on ac- 
count of the great ſtrength of the fortifications and garriſon 
of Vienna ; and upon the 12th of February 1741, he was choſen 
emperor, at the very time that Khevenhuller and the other Au- 

rian generals, were ruining the French and Bavarians in the 
field, and obtaining the moſt important advantages. Kheven- 
huller, after ravaging Bavaria, made himſelf maſter of its 
capital, Aunich. Prince Charles of Lorrain was at the head 
of fifty thouſand men, and it was owing to the king of Pruſſia, 
who entered Bohemia, and fought the battle of Czafiau, that 
all the French army under marſhal Broglio, was not cut in 
pieces. The war obliged Lew:s to impoſe new taxes upon his 
people. The parliament oppeſed them, but by words and 
remonſtrances only, nor could they prevail upon him to ſtop 
the proſecutions on account of the bull anigenitus, At laſt, 
he publithed edicts for collecting the tenth penny upon all 
ranks of his ſubjects. It was apprehended that this would 
ratie a civil war in France, and ſome appearances of that kind 
actually broke out at Lyons, but were attended with no mate- 
rial conſequences. I ne death of cardinal Fleury, which hap- 
pened about this time, left Belleiſie and the warlike part of 
the /7ench miniſtry at liberty to continue their plan of opera- 
tions; but prince Charles of Lorrain was now at the head of an 
army, which obliged the French generals, Broglio and Bel- 
{oifle, to retire under the cannon of Prague. This retreat af- 
forged a lively picture of the French character. Inſolent and 


unmerciful conquerors, while they had the ſuperiority, timid 


and confuſed when their affairs were doubtful. They had re- 
courie to every ſtratagem of war, but were unſucceſsful in all. 
They loft half their army through irreſolution, without com- 
ing to an actien, and offered to ſurrender Prague, Egra, and 
all they held in Pobhemia, provided they were ſuffered to depart 
WIEN. their arms, artillery and baggage. The Auſtrians, in 
their turn, were guilty of the like extremes in conduct. In- 
Read of liſtening to this propoſal, or to the very moderate 
terms propoled by the emperor, nothing would ſatisfy the 
court of Henna but the utter extermination of the French army 
iN 


OF THE WORLD. ; 
acted F in Bohemia. Deſpair effected what prudence and reſolution 


eur failed in. Lewis ordered marſhal Maillebois, who commanded 


2 an army upon the Rhine, to march to Helleiſſe's relief; and he 
wreofÞ | was joined at Amberg by the French and imperialiſts. from Ba- 
lence varia. This diverſion obliged prince Charles to leave the Belleiſſe 
f Vi. blockade of Prague, where Belle:/le was then ſhut up, to the blocked 
of 2 Auftrian 5 Feſtititx, and to march againſt Maillebois up in 
This ! with the main body of the army; but he could not bring him Prague, 
>Qor to an engagement. Neither durſt Maillebois proceed to Prague, 
enty ] and to the amazement of his own court, he fell back upon 


the Palatinate, but loſt more men in his retreat than he could 


terly ſþ © have done in an unſucceſsful. engagement. | 
plan! In the mean while Zz/iti#2 was obliged to abandon the from 


blockade of Prague. The French took poſt at Leutmeritz, whence he 
and Broglio, in the difguiſe of a courier, eſcaped to take the bravely 
command of Mailleboiss army, who was now diſgraced. His eſcapes. 
oſen retreat had obliged the French generals once more to ſhut 
-; themſelves up in Prague, where their troops were reduced to 
the ſuch extremity, that they ſubſiſted for ſome weeks upon horſe- 
1en- I fleſh and unclean animals. It was then Belleifle ſhewed a ma- 
itz ſterly genius in war, by outwitting Lob4ow:!tz, one of the beſt 
ead of the Auſtrian generals, who commanded the blockade of 
Prague. The diſpoſitions of Be!leifle were ſo admirable, that 
hat he left that city with fourteen thouſand men, carried with him 
in ſome citizens as hoſtages, for the ſafety of nine hundred men, 
his whom he left in garriſon to blind the Auſtrians, gained a day's 
ind march of the Auſtrians, and though he himſelf was then much 
top indiſpoſed, he behaved with ſuch a preſence of mind and acti- 
iſt, vity, that the Auſtrian cavalry who were ſent to purſue him, 
could make no impreſſion upon the main body of his army. 
11d All this however could not be done without immenſe loſs. 
nd Great numbers of his men periſhed in the ſnow, through the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon, amidſt the dreadful mountains he 
p- paſſed, and he loſt all his artillery and equipages; nor was he 
of well received at the court of Verſailles, where he upbraided the 
a- miniſters for having ſo poorly ſupported him. Notwithſtand- 
in ing thoſe misfortunes, in the beginning of the year 1743, 1743. 
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France had a great army on foot, but the emperor could not 
f- {© perſuade Braglio to hazard a battle for the deliverance of Ba- 
d varia, which had once more fallen into the hands of the 


id Ahirians; fo that the emperor Charles the VIIth, was obliged 
lite a fugitive to hide his head in Franckfort, where he lived, 
J. with ſcarcely the accommodations of a private nobleman. . Hz 
- now ſaw that the French court had adopted his cauſe only for 
d their own conveniency, and he had concluded a neutrality 

t with the Aiſtrians for his electoral dominions. The low ſtate 

a of the emperor awakened compaſſion in the breaſts of their 

- | Pritannic and Priſſſian majeſties, which at this time was of 

e more ſervice to him than all the pretended friendſhip of France. 

e During the winter of the year 1742, fixteen thouſand Bri- The 
io troops were quartered in the Netherlands ; and in May 1743, Freucb loſe 
11 | | they the battle 
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of Dettin- they began their march to join prince Charles of Lorram 
The French court were embarraſſed by the ſtate of affairs i 
Germany, and gave the command of an ar.ny far ſuperior ii 
the Britiſb and Hanoverian, to the marſhal duke de Nail 
while marſhal Coigny was ordered with another army to guar 

Rhine, in caſe prince Charles, finding himſei 
unable to join the Britiſß troops, ſhould make an irruptio* 
into Alſace, The diſpoſitions of Noailles were maſterly ; bu 
the Britih commander, field marſhal Starr, found himſelf o 
much cramped in his command, that he loft all the advanta ! 
geous poſts upon the Upper Mayne; fo that when his Britami] 


gen. 
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* 


the paſſes of the 


majeſty and his ſon, the duke of Cumberland, joined their arm 


on the gth of June, the French were ſo well ſituated, tha 
there was a moral probability of their obliging their enemies 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. The preſumption and inſolence of 
the French, diſappointed all the well laid ſchemes of Noa:ll:,* 
The duke of Grammont, who commanded the front of the 
French army, inſtead of acting on the defenſive, attacked the 


Britiſh troops, and the French were defeated with the loſs ofÞ 


five thouſand men. Had it not been for the partiality of hit 
Britannic majeſty in favour of his electoral dominions, thi” 
battle, which was called that of Dettingen, might have been!“ 
deciſive of the war. The advice of the earl of Stair was, u 
purſue and deſtroy the enemy's army; but king George did no 
chuſe to hazard the total devaſtation of Hanover by the French 


and the purſuit was prevented. 


In the beginning of the year 1744, the troops of Fran 
1 amounted to two hundred and thirty thouſand men, beſides i 
Freuch at- very powerful marine. The ſtate of affairs in America, which 
tempt an were then unfavourable to the Engliſh, determined them eo 
invaſion of join the Spaniards, as principals in the war. As Great Britain - 
Great Bri- was the only power they had to dread, they formed a plan di 


tain, but giverſion for her forces, by inviting into France the eldeſt ſon 
are pre- 


vented. 


of the pretender to the Britiſb crown. It is uncertain upon 
what terms the young adventurer, whoſe family had been ſo 


often the dupes of French treachery, embraced the propoſal, 1 


nor are the deſigns of the French in their operations, very in- 
telligible. Cardinal Tencin, who owed his elevation to the 
purple to the old pretender, had fucceeded to great part of 
Fleury's power, and without doubt, was the firſt who ſuggeſtei 
to Lewis the ſcheme of an invaſion. We can ſcarcely ſuppoſe 
the French court to have been fo credulous as to imagine they 
could have impoſed a deſcendent of the Stuarts on the people oi 
England for their king; but without any ſuch romantic view, 
the ſcheme was undoubtedly founded on true maxims of policy, 
as the invaſion muſt have created a powerful revulſion © 
Britihh troops from the continent. The young adventurer ar- 
rived in diſguiſe at Paris, and the firſt ſcheme of his reſtoration, 
was no leſs than that of ſending him at the head of an army and 
a powerful fleet wich the marſhal de Saxe, the beſt officer 1n 
+H1@nve, to command under him, in a deſcent upon age 
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OF THE WORLD. 
That country was indeed then miſerably divided by faCtion ; 
but that in favour of the pretender was magnified beyond all 
credibility at the French court by jacobites, exiles and Jeſuits. 
Rogquefeuille, a French marine officer of character, had the 
command of the fleet which was to conſiſt of twenty ſhips of 
the line; and the troops, with the young pretender and mar- 
ſhal de Saxe being put on board, he ſet fail for the Engliſb 
channel. The Britiſb miniſtry, though apprized of the in- 
vaſion, left too much to chance; but, by a fortuitous concur- 
rence of circumſtances, their admiral, fir John Norris, by 
almoſt incredible efforts, oppoſed them with a ſuperior navy, 
which Raguefeuille did not think proper to engage, and fortu- 
nately for his fleet, he eſcaped to Breſt, though with ſome 
loſs of ſhips, which were driven aſhore and deſtroyed. After 
this mutual declarations of war between France and Great 
Britain were publiſhed, and the Eng/;þ fleet ſuffered, under 


7 Matthews and Leftock, the indelible ſtain of permitting the 


French and Spaniſh ſquadrons to eſcape out of Toulon. Monl. 


die Court was the French admiral, and his loſs, through the diſ— 


ſention that reigned between the two Britiſb commanders, 


was but inconſiderable. 
Tranquillity, at this time, might have been reſtored to Eu- 


rope, had it not been for the obſtinacy of the court of Vienna, 


Obſi nacy 


of the 


which would hearken to no terms of accommodation, though court of 


the emperor, in effect, offered to abandon the alliance and 


protection of France, if he could obtain but reaſonable terms. 


he Engliſb miniſtry were well diſpoſed, at firſt, to accept. 
his offers, but the queen of Hungary was reſolved to obtain all 
or none. Even George the IId, though ſincerely diſpoſed for 


peace, thought it was praQticable to exterminate the French in 


Germany, and his miniſters came over to the ſame opinion. 
The diſtreſſes of the emperor thus daily multiplying, faved 
him from perdition. The king of Pruſſia, the king of Sweden, 
as landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel and the eſector palatine, formed 
a league with him at Frangfort, and engaged to ſupport the 
imperial dignity according to the Germanic conſtitutions. 
France now 3 war againſt the queen of Hungary, and 
an army of a hundred and twenty thouſand men, with a moſt 
dreadful train of artillery, were aſſembled for the conqueſt of 
the Netherlands, under the marſhal count de Saxe. 5 
That general was natural ſon to the late king of Poland, 
and, with a narrow capacity in all other reſpects, was a 
great military genius. He had ſeen much ſervice, and 
though a proteſtant, his merit recommended him to the com- 
mand of the French army. His rendezvous on the plains of 


' Lifle was very ſplendid, for the army was reviewed by Lets 


in perſon, attended by the ladies of his court, and in a few 
days he took Menin, Ypres, Fort Knocque and Furnes, On the 


Vienna. 


Danger 
of the 
French 
king. 


29th of June Leꝛuis made a triumphal entry into Dunkirb. While 


he thus thought himſelf on the pinnacle of fortune, prince 
Charles of Lorrain, by an amazing train of operations, paſſed 
Vor. XI, 5 bs the 
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the Rhine, and obliged Seckendorf and Coigny, the imperial and 
French generals in _ to fall back, that they might cover 
Straſbourg, The Auſtrians took Haguenau and Saverne, and 
laid all Lower Aljace under contribution. Lewis ordered thirty 
thouſand men to defile from the Netherlands, to oppoſe prince 
Charles; but while he was marching to head his armies in Al. 
ſace, he fell into fo fevere a diſtemper, that his phyſicians de- 
ſpaired of his life. It was from that circumſtance, that his 
friends and flatterers affixed to his name the epithet of the 
Mellbelovedl. All France ſeemed to be in mourning. The 
queen, the royal family, and the princes of the blood, hur- 
ried, under the greœateſt affliction, to take their laſt leave of 
him at Metz in Lorrain. His notorious infidelities to the mar- 
riage bed, gave him ſome compunction, and he ordered his 
ladies of pleaſure to be diſmiſſed, while the ſtrength of his 

| conſtitution getting the better of his diſeaſe, he recovercd. 
Conduct The king of Pruſſia was, by this time, maſter of the electorate 
of marſhal of Saxony, but affected to act only as a mediator, He overran 
Saxe in great part of Bohemia in that character, but in the mean while, 
the Ne- notwithſtanding all the efforts of the marſhals Coigny, Belleiſle, 
2 Berlands. and Noazlles, prince Charles repaſſed the Rhine in ſight of their 
| army, and ſoon obliged his Pruſſian majeſty to relinquiſh all 
his conqueſts in Bohemia, and to perform a precipitate, if not, 
a ſhameful, retreat to S:/e/ia. In Auguſt, Lewis being now per- 
fectly well recovered, arrived at his army, which had beſieged Þ 
Fribourg, and after lofing fifteen thouſand men during the! 
' fiege, he cloſed the campaign with the conqueſt of that im- 


portant place. The vaſt efforts made by the French upon the! 
Rhine, diſabled marſhal Saxe, who had been left to command! 
the army in the Netherlands, from acting offenſively. He was!? 
favoured by the miſconduct of the generals Wade and Aren- ! 


berg, who commanded the allied army; but hated one another, # 


and, though triple his force, they were unable to bring him toa Þ* 
battle; ſo that all parties went into winter quarters. The!!! 


French fleet was then at fea, under Monſ. Rochanibault, ani 

the Engliſb, under Sir John Balchen, went in queſt of it, but it 

was ſaved by a ſtorm which overtook the Engliſb, and ſent! 

their admiral, in the fineſt firſt-rate ſhip in the world, to the 
bottom. A few days after the reduction of Fribourg, marſhal 

Belleiſle and his brother were apprehended in the — 
territories, by a magiftrate of that electorate, and ſent over to 

England. They inſiſted on having the benefit of the carte), Þ ” 

but it was denied them at firſt, and they reſided as priſoners in 

England for ſome months, till the affair was adjuſted to their Þ* 
ſatisfaction, and then they returned to France. 2 
Thequeen Upon the death of the emperor Charles the VIIth, not- 
of Hu7g4- withſtanding the intrigues of the French, the queen of Hu- 
ry reſtores gary's huſband, the great duke of Tuſcany, ſtood a candidate for Þ 


the electo- the imperial throne, and the French were beaten by the /!- 8 
rate of ffrian general, Bathiani, in Bavaria; out of which the young 


Lavaria. elector wes driven. To prevent his loſing the whole of b 
N dominions 
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dominions, he entered into a compromiſe with the queen of | 


4 Hungary, who generouſly reſtored him to his electorate, and 
acknowledged the imperial dignity of his father, upon his 

= promiſing to give his vote for the great duke. The day for the Her huf- 
election drawing near, the prince of Conde, who lay with a band 
French army in the neighbourhood of Franckfort, was obliged choſen 

to repaſs the Rhine at Nordlingen, by the great duke in perſan, emperor. 
and the majority of voices being in his favour, he was declared 

to be duly elected emperor. This did not prevent the French Campaign 
king from puſhing his conqueſts on the fide of the Netherlands, in the Ne 


3 
7.98 1 


e 3 
In the ſpring, marſhal Saxe had aſſembled a great army, to herlaudi, 
f | | which the king and the dauphin repaired, and on the zoth of 


April they beſieged the ſtrong town of Tournay, The duke af 
Cumberland, who commanded the allied army, reſolved to riſk 
2 every thing to ſave ſo important a place; and notwithſtanding 
the inferiority of his numbers, he attacked the French in their 
e lines, at Fontenoy, with ſo great e that they muſt 
n have been totally defeated, had the Dutch troops done their 
„ duty. Marſhal Saxe was more than once on the point of 

> forcing the French king and his ſon to retire from the field of 
battle, where it is ſaid they behaved with ſufficient reſolution, 
> The ſcandalous cowardice of the Dutch, however, forced the Raye of 
EY duke at laſt to retreat, and to leave the victory to the French. Fontensys 


a It is he that the allies loſt above twelve thouſand men, 

d and the French the ſame number in this battle, and on the 

e 21ſt of June, Tournay capitulated. The duke took up a ſtrong 
camp at Leſſines, and ſent a detachment of four thouſand men 

e - to reinforce the garriſon of Ghent, but moſt of them were cut 
off on their march, and Ghent fell into the hands of the 

33 | enemy, as did Of/tend, Dendermonde, Oudenarde, Neuport, and 

„ Aeth, while Lewts returned in triumph to Paris. 

„ Thoſe loſſes in the Netherlands were, in part, compenſated 

3 to the Znglih, by the vaſt naval advantages they obtained this 
year, over the French in the Laſt Indies and America, and by 

1 . the reduction of Lauiſbourg, the American Dunkirk, together 

it with the conqueſt of Cape 3 

nt! Though the French conqueſts in the Netherlands ſeemed The 
de wholly to engrols that court, yet they never had loſt fight of young 
a railing a rebellion in Great Britain, by means of the young pretender 


pretender. Ever ſince he had been driven from the coaſt of fails to 
Britain, he had kept up a cloſe correſpondence with the diſ- $c:t/2nd, 


{0 * . 7 . 
Mm; contented in England as well as Scotland; and having commu- where he 
in nicated his diſpatches to the French court, he embarked on railes a re- 


board a frigate at St. Lazare, and putting to ſea, he was joined bellion; 
on the 14th of July by the Elizabeth, a French man of war of 
t- 66 guns. The Elzabeth was attacked by the Lion, an Engliſh 
„ man of war of the ſame force. and the French ſailors were ne- 
ver known to behave fo well as they did in the dreadful en- 
„gagement which followed. Both ſhips were equally diſabled 
from continuing the combat, and it was with the greateſt dif- 
is hculty that they continued above water, till they reached their 
7 2 ſeveral 
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pretender was ſtill in hopes that the ſpirit of his Scotch friends 


ſoldiers ſhould be a match for the rebels, in their own way 0 
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ſeveral harbours. The young pretender continued his courſe 
in the frigate, and arrived off the coaſt of Scotland, where he 
landed, and ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of about fifteen hun- 


dred men. He was attended by a French agent, whom he 


called an embaſſador, but it ſoon appeared that he was to ex. 


pect but little aſſiſtance from that court. A few ſhips indeed 


dropt in with arms, and ſome money was ſent aſhore; but 
upon the whole, the aſſiſtance he received from France was 
very inconſiderable; nor was even the money (which did not 
exceed fifty thouſand pounds) ſent him by Lewis, but by his 
father, and his friends on the continent. France however, 
who never meant that he ſhould ſucceed, gained her ends. A 
flame was blown up in Britain, which diſconcerted all his 
Britannic majeſty's meaſures on the continent. The ſucceſs of 
the young adventurer was at firſt rapid beyond belief. Aﬀer 
diſarming and making priſoners a large detachment of regu- 
lars in the Highlands, he marched ſouthward, took poſſeſſion 
of the capital, and in a manner at its gates, he attacked and 
totally defeared the king's troops under general Sir Fohn Coe, 
He amuſed himſelf, after this, with the hopes of being able 
to take the caſtle of Edinburgh, where the national bank and 


treaſures were lodged, and trifled his time at Edinburgh, in- 


ſtead of improving the panic into which his ſucceſſes had 
thrown the friends of the government. 

At laſt, he marched forward, ſurprized the town and for- 
treſs of Carliſle, and proceeded to Derby, within ninety miles 
of London itſelf. By this time the duke of Cumberland was ar- 
rived in England, as were fix thoufand Dutch troops, and 
very conſiderable detachments from the Britiſh army in Flar- 
ders. The French made a ſhew of vaſt preparations at Bu- 
logne and Dunkirk, for a deſcent upon the ſouthern parts of 
England; but they were rendered ineffectual, by the vigilance 
of the Engliſb admiral, Vernon, and a number of their ſhips 
bound for Scotland, with men, arms, and accoutrements, wer 
intercepted, ſo that not above five hundred French, moſt of 
them of Fitx James regiment, were landed. The young ad. 
venturer ſaw his hopes daſhed; but notwithſtanding the mol 
prudent diſpoſitions of the duke of Cumberland, and field mar- 
ſhal Wade, he made a moſt amazing retreat northwards, and 
returned to Scotland almoſt without loſs. The French, who 
had landed, were commanded by lord John Drummond, at 
officer deſtitute of experience and reſolution ; but the young 


would repair all the difappointments he had met with from the 
court of France, and his cold reception by the Engliſb jacobites. 
His expectations were not wholly deſtitute of foundation, and 
the hopes of his party were again revived, by their giving 1 
freſh defeat to the king's troops under general Hawley, at Fal 
kirk. The duke of Cumberland then took the command of the 
army, which he was at great pains to diſcipline, ſo that hö 


fighting 
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/ fighting. The latter were then beſieging Stirling; but when 
they a | __ 
| blew up their magazines, and made a moſt precipitate retreat 
| northwards, a order, as they gave out, to collect their whole 


heard that his royal highneſs was approaching, they 


force, that they might ght a deciſive battle. The many ſkir- 


| miſhes and adventurcs that followed, are foreign to this hi- 
| tory. The duke of Cumberlond proved victorious at the battle which is 
| of Cullicden, and the French troops in the rebel army ſurrender- quelled. 
ed themiſelves to his royal highneſs, without having done any 


thing worthy of the name of ſoldiers; and thus ended all the 


hopes of the French from the Br!tifh rebels. 


by this cime, the States General, after the moſt abject ſub- 


| miſſion to the French court, found themſelves ſtript of their 
| barrier. Marſhal Saxe had, during the winter of 1745, taken 


Bruſſels; und the rebellion that raged in Great Britain dil- 


| abled George the IId from ſupporting the party of his ſon- in- 


law, the prince of Orange, who were defirous to enter as prin- 
cipals in the war. In Aprii 1746, the French king and his 
general Saxe, were at the head of a hundred and 9 thou- 
ſand men, and forced Bathiani, the general of the allies, to 


take poſt in the neighbourhood of Brabant. The conſequence Vaſt pro- 


3 


1745. 


1746. 


was, that the French made themſelves maſters, by means of a more preſs of 


dreadful train of artillery than ever had been ſeen in the field 


| er N the French 
before, of Antwerp, Mons, St. Guiſiuin, and Charlroy ; fo that jn Flan- 


by the middle of Zuly, Lew:s ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of Flan- ders. 


ders, Hainault, and Brabant, Lowendahl, the kinſman of 
Saxe, and ſecond only to him in military genius, took Huy, 
and cut off the communication of the allies, who were com- 
manded by prince Charles of Lorrain, with Maeſtricht. The 
prince was obliged to repaſs the Maz/e, and the French took 
Namur. By the motions of prince Charles, he had received 


ſome reinforcements from Great Britain under Sir John Ligo« 


mer, and regained his communication with Maeſtricht, but he 
found Saxe too advantageouſly encamped at Tongres, to force 
him to a battle. Saxe watched his opportunity, and defeated 
the allies under the prince of MHaldech, at Roucoux. This 
battle was ineffectually bloody, and of little ſervice to either 
ſide, Soon after both armies went into winter quarters. 


During the operations in the Netherlands, the allies formed P: owerce 
great hopes from two expeditions. The one was, the inva- invaded 


ſion of Provence, where the Auſtrian general, Brown, beſieged by the 


repaſs the Var. The other expedition was to have been exe- 
cuted againit Port Orient, by general Sinclair, a Britiſh offi- 
cer, at the head of ſix or ſeven thouſand men, but very une- 
qual to that, or indeed any other, command, for he abandoned 
his enterprize juſt as the inhabitants were preparing to ſend 
him the keys of their town. Upon the receſs of the armies, 
ſome conferences for peace were held at Breda, but the terms 


demanded by the French were ſuch, that the court of London 


determined to proſecute the war with more vigour than _ 


G 3 | 


Antibes, but without effect, for he was forced, by Belleifle, to Juftriants 
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For that purpoſe the duke of Cumberland paſſed over to Hal. 
land, where he concerted the operations of the ſucceeding 
campaign; and in February following, he encamped at the 
head of the Engliſh, Hanoverians, and Heſfians, at Tilberg. 
Bathiani remained in the neighbourhood of Venlo, with the 
Germans, and the prince of J/aldect in that of Breda, with the 
Dutch. It was thought that his royal highneſs committed an 
error by taking the field ſo early in a rigorous ſeaſon. Saxe lay 
in his cantonments, and is ſaid to haye inſulted his royal high- 
neſs upon his error. It is certain that vaſt numbers of the 
allies died through the inclemency of the weather; nor did 
Saxe, who was now created marſhal general of France, make 
any movement till April, when he detached twenty-ſeven 
A deſcent thouſand men, under Lowendabl, into Dutch Flanders. That 
formed accompliſhed general, who ſhone at ſieges, as much as Sax: 
upon Zea- did in the field, ſoon reduced Sluys, and a great number of 
land, other places, which were ſhamefully given up by the Dutch; 
and Lowendah! had orders to prepare flat- bottom'd boats for a 
deſcent upon Zealand. Here Saxe, in his turn, committed an 
error, for the imminent danger they were in, united the com- 
mon people in Holland againſt their puſillanimous magiſ- 
trates, and the prince of Orange was choſen their Stadtholder, 
HAaeftricht and Bergen-op- Loom were then covered by the po- 
ſition of the duke of Cumberland, between the two Neths; 
but Saxe made diſpoſitions for beſieging wa. en and at the 
Battle of fame time, for fighting the allies. A battle accordingly en- 
Lafeldt, ſued, at £aje/dt, to the diſadvantage of the latter, through the 
* © © cowardice of the Dutch. The duke of Cumberland was in the 
moſt imminent danger of being made priſoner, when he was 
diſengaged by Sir hn Ligonier, at the head of a regiment of 
Britiſb cavalry; but that general was himſelf taken priſoner, 
and carried to the French camp. | | 
Pergen-op- © From that hour, we may date the ſerious negotiations for 
Zaum ta- peace, entered into by the French. Lewis, in fact, had been 
ken. more ſucceſsful than he could have expected, and he knew 
that he would gain more by having the Dutch for his obſequi— 
ous allies, than if they were his ſubjects. He hiated his in- 
clinations for peace to his captive, who communicated what 
paſſed, to his own court; but in the mean time the operations 
of war went on with vigour, for Lowendahl, in an almo 
wonderful manner, betieged and took Bergen-op-Joom, one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and ſituated in Dutch Bra- 
bant, This conqueſt crowned the glory of Lewis for that 
campaign, and Lowendahl was rewarded with a marſhal's ba- 
ton. Thoſe ſplendid conqueſts ſerved cnly to diſguiſe from 
the vulgar, the true ſtate of Fe. Her commerce was 
ruined in almoſt every quarter of the globe. She had not 
now the face of a naval armament in America, but ſhe fitted 
out two 8 one under Jonquiere, who was to act in 
the „ ęſi Indies, and another under St. George, who was de- 
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ſtined to the EAI Indies. Before they ſeparated, they were 
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gefeated by the Engliſb admirals, Anſon and Warren; and rear 
; _— ** dckated another Fals fleet under  Etendeur, 
only two ſhips of the line eſcaping. Such, and many other, 
were the blows that diſpoſed Lew:s for peace. The empire 
had now an Auſtrian head: The French king could reap 
no real benefit from the aggrandizement of the king of Pruſſia, 
and the Dutch ſeemed to be united againſt him as one man. 
In Italy, Letvis had the empty glory of aſſiſting the Genoefe 
* againſt the Auſtrian tyranny ; but the French troops, under the 
chevalier de Belleifle, brother to the marſhal, were defeated, 
at the paſs of Exilles, in attempting to penetrate into Piedmont, 
and he himſelf was killed. It affected Lew:s deeply, at the 
* ſame time, that the Britiſb commerce in the midſt of the war, 
was in a more flouriſhing ſtate than it ever had been known, 
in the time of peace. | 


87 


The deſire of a negotiation was quickened in Lewis, by à peace of 


peace were actually ſigned there on the 13th of May 1748, but 


ſtill the operations in the field continued. The French had 
inveſted Maęſtricht, which made a noble defence, and the 
ſiege was far advanced, when advice arrived of the prelimina- 
tries having been ſigned at Aix-la- Chapelle. By a ſecret con- 
vention, it was agreed that Es, for the glory of the 
Trench arms, ſhould be delivere 

return it ſafe to its former owners. 


up to Saxe, but he was to 


treaty of ſubſidy entered into by king George with the court of Aix- la- 

* Ruſſia, who had engaged to ſend - "anon x thouſand of its Chapelle 
beit troops to the aſſiſtance of the allies. Aix-l/a-Chapelle was conclud- 
* pitched upon for the place of treaty, and the preliminaries of ed. 


1748. 


The peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, by which the Britiſb court Firmneſs 


gave hoſtages till certain matters were regulated in America of the 


and the Eaſt Indies, was far from being either for the intereſt French 


muſt have been abſolutely ruined if it had not been con- 
cluded. Lewis, on the other hand, boaſted of his modera- 
tion, by conſenting to give up his chief conqueſts in the Ne- 


| therlands, but in a defenceleſs ſtate. He was at that time in 


no ealy circumſtances at home, through the jarring claims of 
his clergy and parliaments. They aroſe to ſuch a height, 
that the chambers of parliament refuſed to regiſter the king's 
letters. patent, till they had juſtice done to their privileges. 
He baniſhed them all ; but they exulted in their exile, and at 
laſt, Lewis diflolved all the known tribunals of juſtice in 
£rance, and, by his own authority, he inſtituted a royal 
chamber, dy which all cauſes, civil and criminal, were to be 
judged. The parliaments maintained their former firmneſs. 
2 J were backed by the people of France, as Lewis was by 
Bis ſtanding army; but after many altercations, the monarch 
was obliged to recede from his high pretenſions, and the par- 
liament was reſtored to its former functions. | 


G 4 Thoſe 


: or the glory of Great Britain. The only apology made for it, parlia- 
came from the gentlemen of the army, which, they ſaid, ments. 
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Thoſe differences between the king and his parliaments 
employed all the interval of time between the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and the breaking out of the ſucceeding war, 
which was terminated by the peace of Paris in 1703, It was 
ſoon diſcovered that the treaty, with all its ſpecious appear- 
ances, was, on the part of France, no better than an inſidious 


truce. No ſooner was it concluded, than ſhe made preparations 


for ſettling the neutral iſlands of St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Vin- 
cent and Tobago; but in this ſhe was deterred by the repreſenta- 
tions of the Eugliſbminiſters at Paris. The moſt important points 
of the Britihna+igation, and poſſeſſions in North America, had 
been left to the ſettlement of commiſſaries, a ſpecies of nego- 
tiation in which the French have always been our ſuperiors, 


The eſtabliſhment of the town and colony of Halfax in Nova 


The 
young 
pretender 
arreſted, 
and ſent 
out of 
France, 


Scotia, gave them diſquiet, and they had made a conſiderable 
progreſs in ſettling the iſland of Tobago, under the authority of 
their governor of Martinico, till they were interrupted by 


captain Tyrrel, a Britiſh ſea officer. Upon as qu repreſenta- 


tions being made at the French court, his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty thought proper to diſown the proceędings of his governor, 
The French made a great merit of this, and behaved in ſuch 
a manner towards the court of London, as if they were ready 
to ſacrifice every thing to ſatisfy his Britannic majeſty, and 
they had ſoon an opportunity of exhibiting a fignal inſtance 
of their complaiſance. They had agreed, by the late peace, 
that the young pretender ſhould be ſent out of France, but he 
refuſed to depart, before the promiſes made to nim by his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty were fulfilled. He even affected to appear in 
public in the ſame places with the Britzh hoſtages. Lewis, 
upon this, without any ceremony, gave orders that he ſhould 


be arreſted, which he accordingly was, in entering the opera 


houſe, and ſent pinioned to a dungeon, where he remained a 


priſoner for three days, till he conformed himſelf to his moſt 


chriſtian majeſty's pleaſure. At this time, Lewis, to do him 
Juſtice, applied himſelf with great affiduity in repairing the 
ravages which the war had made in his dominions. He re- 
duced half his army, and an incredible progreſs was made in 
reſtoring his marine. In the diſputes between Sweden and 
Rz/jia, he and the king of Pruſſia inclined to take part with 


the former, and thoſe two powers, as being the natural ene- 


Diſontes 
between 
tc En g 
and F reacs 
about 

Aan rica. 


mies of the houſe of Au/?ria, co- operated together in all the 
affairs of Germany. „ N | 

At Paris, conferences were held between the commiſſaries 
of Enoland and France. concernin® the limits of Nova Scotia. 
The latter had recourſe to the moſt infamous evaſions and pal- 
pable forgeries to certify their pretenſions, while, at the ſame 
time, they were making ſuch encroachments upon the Britiſh 
back ſettlements, as evidently pointed towards a war. The 
archbifhop of Paris, the moſt violent prelate in Europe, ſeem- 
£2 to be born for diſturbing the tranquillity of his country, by 
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diſowning the hay of the parliaments, and preſſing the 

Il Unigenitus This, once more, filled 
France full of intrigues, and produced freſh diſorders, but 
fill to the diſadvantage of the royal prerogative. The con- 
ferences concerning the limits of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, 
were ſtill proceeding, but to no purpoſe. The Britiſh com- 


miſſaries produced the moſt irrefragable proofs of the juſtice 
of their demands, but it was not long before the diſpute ex- 
ceeded the bounds of negotiation. The French claimed all 
the lands upon the Ohio, and an excluſive right of trading with 
the Indians on the banks of that river. 1] 

| impolitic admeaſurement of the Indian lands there, had ren- 
dered the natives their enemies; a circumſtance of which the 
French governor of Quebec availed himſelf to the full. He 
claimed all the privileges of trading with the inland natives, 
and perhaps he was too precipitate in unmaſking the real de- 
ſigns of his court, by ordering three Engliſp traders to be ar- 
| reſted, and ſent priſoners, firſt to Quebec, and then to Rochelle 
in old France. ＋ 

the affair was huſhed up as much as poſſible, the traders were ſet 
at liberty, upon their being demanded by the earl of Albemarle, 
the Byitiſb embaſſador at Þ 

# profeſſions, and pretended to ſend orders to their American 
; governors for keeping up a good correſpondence with the 
* Britiſh nation, but they produced only daily encroachments 
upon the Engliſb trade ok 

that at laſt, Mr. Dinwiddie, the lieutenant governor of Vir- 
ginia, towards the end of the year 1753, ſent one major 
> Waſhington to expoſtulate with the commandant of a French 
fort, which had been built on the Britiſh lands, at the Riviere 
au Beuf, which diſcharges itſelf into the Ohio, near the lake 
Erie. The commandant pretended he would tranſmit the 
complaint to his ſuperior officer, the marquis Du Queſne, but 


he Engliſb, by an 


his alarmed the Britiſh miniſtry, and though 


aris, The French court made fair 


territory. Theſe were ſo flagrant 


| took no farther notice of it; upon which, the Engliſb governor 
ordered a fort to be erected near the forks of the river. 


The whole tenour of the French conduct was equally faith- Encroach- 
leſs, and one of their officers, La Corne, fortified a poſt on ments of 
the bay of Chignecto, ſo that the inhabitants of Annapolis- the French 
royal, though really ſubjects to Great Britain, joined with the there. 


French. The misfortune was, that the wrong ſteps taken by 
| the Engliſh planters and the Ohio company, made the Indians, 
{ who had too great reaſon for complaint, irreconcileable to the 
* Engliſh intereſt, and the French under pretence that they had 
no controul over. the ſavages, gave way to their committin 


| the moſt cruel barbarities. Major Lawrence was detach 
| from Halifax dy _ Corntwallis to reduce the Annapolitans, 
e 


but found himſelf too weak, becauſe they were under the 


protection of La Corne, and were well provided -with arms 


and ammunition. Thus diſappointed, the major was obliged 


to return to Halrfax; and the Indians inſtigated by the Anna- 


politans or French neutrals, as they were called, committed 
| every 


1753. 
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every ſpecies of barbarity upon the inhabitants of Halifay, 


and the Engliſh who fell into their hands. Major Laurence 
was reinforced with a thouſand men, and attacked the poſt, at 
Chignecto, with ſo much vigour, that he killed and wounded 
many of the neutrals, and obliged the remainder to fly acroſs 
the river, where La Corne received and protected them. Seve. 
ral forts were built, one called Beauſejour, by the French 
and another called fort St. Laurence by the Engliſb, which pro- 


| tected their reſpective partizans in that predatory ſcalping 


Farther 
invaſions' 
of the 
French in 
Amprica. 


Meaſures 
of the 
Engliþ 
there. 


preſents, and gave fair, but deceitful, words. Upon the break- 


war. The Indians and the French neutrals mingled together 
as one body, and were furniſhed by the French governors with 
boats, arms, and ammunition, and every thing that could 
ſerve to annoy the Engliſh. They committed great cruelties 
on the inhabitants of the little town of Dartmouth, which lay 
acroſs Halifax bay, by ſcalping ſome and carrying off others 
into a ſervitude that was worſe than death itſelf. It would 
be endleſs to recount the number of forts they erected towards 


the back ſettlements, to fecure an excluſive trade with the 


Indians, and to annoy the Engh/h, while at the ſame time 
the commiſlarics of both kingdoms were calmly debating at 
Paris, concerning the property of the ground on which thoſe 
forts were erected. The earl of Albemarle preſented memo- 
rials on thoſe heads, and demanded the demolition of Niagara 


particularly; but he received little other ſatisfaction than fair 


words and promiſes, The Engliſb ſubjects in America, at laſt, 
received orders to repell force by force, and to drive the French 
ſrom their ſettlements on the Ohio; but while they were 
deliberating on the manner of carrying thoſe orders into 
execution, the French took Loggs Town, with the block-houſe 
and truck-houſe, with all their contents amounting to the 
value of twenty thouſand pounds. Monſ. Contreceur, a 
French officer, about the ſame time came from Venango, on 
the banks of the Ohio, and took a Virginia fort on the forks 
of the Monongabela. | . 

It amazed all Europe that the French ſhould be ſo ſucceſsful 


againſt an enemy ten times more powerful than themſelves on 


that continent. It was owing to their arbitrary form of go- 


vernment, by which every one of their governors or officers 
had the means of immediately executing their orders. But 
the forms of the Britiſb conſtitution ſubjected the Engliſb go- 
vernors to checks, which required too much time, and in the 
mean while the French being always alert and ready, were 
proceeding with ſucceſs before the Engliſb were in a condition 
to take the field. The latter were ſenſible of this diſadvantage, 
and a plan was ſent from Great Britain for a political con- 
federacy among all their governments, and for bringing the 
Indians off from the French intereſt by dint of preſents. 

congreſs accordingly was held at Albany, and ſo ſucceſsful had 
the French been in debauching the chiefs of the Indians, that 
few of the latter attended, but they who did, accepted the 
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Du 
tacked and defeated Waſbington, and obliged him to ſurrender 
the fort. Unfortunately for the Engliſb intereſt, the governors 
and aſſemblies were at this time miſerably divided, ſo that no 
effectual oppoſition was made to the French, till two American 
” regiments, one under Pepperell, and another under Sh:rley, 
were ordered to be raiſed. The Eng/;þ embaſſador at Paris, 
= complained of what had happened in America, but was an- 
= ſwered only by the French court ſending daily ſupplies of 
troops, arms and ammunition to Quebec, to ſupport their 
ulſurpations. 3 

” Theſe were fo flagrant, that the Britiſb miniſtry took the Troops 
matter upon themſelves, and came to a reſolution to ſend a ſent from 
body of troops to America to co-operate with the provincials. Great 
The French continued to behave with the utmoſt diſſimulation Brizgin to 
and inſolence. They even impoſed upon their own miniſter Americd. 
at the Britzh court, the duke de Mirepoix, who was a man of 
Z honour, by authorizing him to declare that no infraction of 
= treaties was made on the part cf France. The duke having 
found out the duplicity of his own court, went to Paris, 
” where he upbraided the miniftry, but they found means to 
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5 ing up of the congreſs, colonel Waſbington was ſent with four 


hundred men to take poſt on the banks of the Ohio, where he 
threw up ſome works breaſt high, and called them fort Neceſ- 


| iy A French officer, one Jamonville, was ſent by Du Viller, 


is ſuperior officer, to expoſtulate with Waſbington for his 


having built a fort upon French property. According to the 
French accounts, Famonwlle and moſt of the party who at- 


tended him were butchered without provocation. The Eng- 
liſh ſay, that he began hoſtilities from an over impetuoſity. 
Nur, who was at the head of nine hundred men, at- 


perſuade him of their good faith, and he was ſent back to 
London fraught with the ſame aſſurances as before. Scarcel 
had he delivered them, when undoubted intelligence — 
that a powerful armament was ready to ſai! from Bręſt and 
Roch fort to America, upon which admiral Boſcawen ſailed with 
eleven ſhips of the line and a frigate, and ſome land troops, to 
obſerve the enemy's motions, but with orders to act offen- 
lively. The French armament was ſtronger than was ima- 
gined, for it was found to conſiſt of twenty- five ſhips of the 
line, beſides frigates and tranſports, which carried four thou- 
ſand regulars, under baron Dzeſhau, 2 general of ability and 
experience. This ſquadron was commanded by one Mr. 
M* Namara, and Monſ. Bois de la Mothe; but the former, after 
ſeeing the latter out of the chops of the channel, returned to 
France with eleven capital ſhips. 


| The truth js, that che vigour and injuſtice the French mini- Two 
ſters diſcovered on this occaſion, was owing to a full convic- French 
tion they had that his Britannic majeſty's tenderneſs for his ſhips tak- 


2 


German dominions, would ti: vp the hands of his admirals en by BV 


g and generals. The Engliſb miniſters, on the one hand, cavwen. 
; declared loudly to Mirepoix, that Boſcawen had orders to at- 
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92 A GENERAL HISTORY 2 

tack the French fleet wherever he met it. Mirepoix, on the Þ 

other hand, affirmed that he had expreſs orders from his maſter, Þ 

to declare that he would conſider the firſt gun fired in a hoſtile 

manner at ſea, as a declaration of war. Baſcawen failed on 

the 27th of April, and arrived on the banks of Newfoundland, 

but the fogs prevented him from ſeeing the French flect which 

was there at the ſame time. The latter, however, knew of By/. 

cawen's arrival, and part of them eſcaped up the river $t, 

Laurence, and part by the ſtraits of Belleiſle, which, till then, 

were not thought to be navigable by ſhips of the line. Only 

two of the French ſhips, the Alcrge, and the Vs, were taken, 

both of them bored for ſixty-four guns, and each carrying a 

conſiderable number of land troops, with a large ſum of 

money; but they did not ſurrender, 1!!! after a ſmart engage- 

ment. The French court could ſcarcely believe the news of 

this engagement, and the Exgliſb were overjoyed, as they con- 

ſidered it as a declaration of war. The duke de Mirepoix was 

recalled from London. as Bas was from Hanover, where he 

was attending his Briiannic majeſty, and negotiating a neu- „. 

trality for Hanover, in which, however, i did not jucceed. 

The ſame provocation that juſtificd Bgſcato ess hoſtility, juſti. 

hed farther meaſures for diſabling the French; and orders were 

Hued in England for bringing all French ſhips which ſhould 

be met with at ſea, either homeward or outward bound, into 

{ HBritißb ports. SN | | | 

Syſtem of The great difference between the genius of the French WE a 
3 s ffairs in and the Britiſß nations was diſcernable, now that the latter 

1 Eure e. were unfettered by any foreign conſiderations. George II. had 7 

| been offered the moſt advantageous terms by the French mini- it 

ſtry, if he would agree to a neutrality for Hanover. He con- h 

ſidered that meaſure as ſo precarious a dependence, that he p 

choſe to throw himſelf upon the affections of his Britifh ſub- y 

jects, who did not deceive him. They enabled him to con- 2 

clude a treaty with the king of Pruſſia, to whom they paid a f. 
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if ſubſidy of ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a year, 7 
— The French were unſucceſsful in their endeavours to procure i & 
LOW the mediation of Spain for a ſuſpenſion of arms, but they þ 
1 brought over the elector of Cologne to their party, and they {WW P 
11 had now recourſe to their laſt meaſure, that of erecting vaſt o 
1 magazines in Męſiphalia, for the invaſion of Han«ver. The h 
Will complication of intereſts which then prevailed in Europe, a- h 
1 tered its whoie ſyſtem. The empreſs of Ruſſia, and the em- h 
1 preſs queen, had concluded a negotiation to Which the king of v 
Wl Poland was invited, for a partition of the Priaſſian dominions. h 
N The count d' Aubeterre, the French embaſſador at Vienna, of- b 
Will = Apia 3 A 2 
| l fered to enter into all tneir meaſures, provided the two em- 
1 preſſes would abandon the friendſhip of Great Britain, which iy 
W they did by a ſecret treaty, concluded at Verſailles. Thus v 
5 the unnatural alliance between the houſes of Auſtria and tl 
1 Bourbon againſt thoſe of Hanover and Brandenburgh com- v 
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he ſea was now covered with Britiſb armaments, whilethoſe 1755. 

of France were ſhut up in their ports and harbours. Before the Captures 
end of the year 1755, above three hundred rich French ſhips of the 
from St. Domingo and Martinico, carrying above eight thouſand French by 
” ſailors, were brought into the Britiſb ports; an amazing proof the Eng- 
” of the encreaſe of the French commerce, ſince the late peace. /i/þ. 
Their trade was ruined abroad, and their diſſentions grew at 
home, where the parliament continued ſo firm, that Lewis 


was in a manner forced to take its part againſt the eccle- 


” faftics, whom he obliged to make him a preſent of fixteen 


millions of livres, by way of free gift. In America, lieutenant 
colonel] Monkton, after defeating the French, took Fort Beauſe- 


” jour, though it mounted twenty-ſix pieces of cannon; the 


rriſon was ſent to Louiſbourg, Which, by the treaty of Aix 
7. Chapelle, had reverted to the French; but on condition of 
their not ſerving in America for ſix months. The lieutenant 
colonel, after that, reduced a French fort upon the river Gaſpe- 
reau, where he ſeized upon the French magazines. In the 
courſe of this ſucceſsful expedition, above fifteen thouſand 
Aaadians, ſubjects of England, but debauched by the French, 
were diſarmed and pardoned ; and the French fort at the mouth 
of the river St. John, was demoliſhed. 


A reſolution was next taken at the court of Great Britain of Praddici's 
ſending major general Braddock to conduct the operations unhappy 
againſt the French upon the Ohio, and he landed in Virginia expediti- 
with the regiments of Dunbar and Haltet before the end of on. 


February. This expedition did not prove more unfortunate in 
its progreſs, than in the choice of its general, who was a 
haughty proud man, and had a ſovereign contempt for the 
provincials whom he was to command. He deſpiſed all ad- 
vices given him for being upon his guard in his march, againſt 
a ſurprize from the French and Indians. He joined the camp 
formed by the Virginian's at Will's Creek, where Fort Cumber- 
land was built, and ſet out from thence to attack Fort du 
Jueſne, but left colonel] Dunbar with all the military ſtores 
behind, that he might march with the greater expedition. 
Proceeding without the leaſt care or caution, he fell into one 
of thoſe ambuſhes he had been ſo often forewarned of. Seven 


hundred of his little army were cut off all at once, and he 


himſelf was killed without their ſeeing an enemy, ſo artfully 
had the French and Indians ambuſhed themſelves. The ſur- 
viving regulars were carried off by the provincials, who be- 
haved with the greateſt coolneſs and intrepidity, but the enemy 
became poſſeſſed of his baggage, artillery, ammunition, and 
ge According to the French accounts, which we have 
ittle reaſon to diſbelieve, this terrible defeat (the ſlaughter of 
which fell chiefly upon the officers) was effected by no more 
than four hundred men, and thoſe moſtly Indians, whoſe loſs 
was ſo ſmall, that it is not to be mentioned. 

The expedition againſt Crown Poim, which was committed 


to the provincials, was more fortunate, Colonel (afterwards defeats 
| general) Diet au. 
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French 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
general) Johnſon, an Iriſbman, but well acquainted with that 
country, commanded it, while Shirley, who ſucceeded Brad. 
dock in his command, undertook the reduction of Niagara. 
Fohnſon took up a camp near Lake St. George, guarded with a 
breaſt work, and ſoon had intelligence that the French under 
Dieſtau, after having forced an important paſs, were in full 
march to attack him. Upon reconnoitring Dięſtau's army, it 
was found that he had no cannon, and they began their firing 
at too great a diſtance, while the Engliſh pointed their artillery 
ſo well, that Dieſeau was ſoon abandoned by all his Indians. 
He ſeems to have fallen into the ſame error that proved ſo fatal 
to Braddock; for inſtead of attacking the breaſtwork at once, 
he made a halt that he might proceed regularly, which gave 
the Engliſb time to recover from their conſternation. Dięſtau 
continued his ineffectual fire, but was at laſt attacked by 
Th men. Eight hundred French were killed, and Dz:eſtau 

imſelf was taken priſoner, being dangerouſly wounded, 
When he ſet out from T :conderoga, his deſign was to have 
ſurprized the entrenched camp of the Engliſb at the carrying 
place, which he might eaſily have done, but being told that it 
was provided with cannon, and that Johnſon's camp had 
none, he proceeded on his ill judged attack, The Engliſt, 
however, loſt about two hundred men in a detachment under 
colonel Williams, previous to this battle. Johnſon was blamed 
for not purſuing the French, but he had been wounded, and 
was therefore the leſs able to give orders. Perhaps, he like- 
wiſe was afraid of ambuſcades. As this victory was acquired 
ſo late as the 7th of September, it had few or no conſequences 
in favour of the Engliſb. As to Shirley's expedition againſt 
Niagara, it miſcarried through indolence, ſlowneſs, and per- 
haps more ſhameful cauſes. Upon the whole, the opera- 
hou . America this year were to the diſadvantage of the 

Agljn. 

The ſcene was very different in Europe, where the Britiſh 
ports continued to be crouded with French captures, The 


conquer Court of Ver ſailles endeavoured to ſtir up all Europe againſt the 
M. norca. ' injuſtice of the Enghyh, as it was called, but with very little ſuc- 


| ceſs, eſpecially at the court of Madrid, where the Engliſh in- 


fluence proved ſuperior to that of France. The moderation of 
the French miniſtry was amazing, for they ſet at liberty an 
Engliſh ſhip of war, and her crew, taken in carrying govetnor 
Littleton to America, Perceiving that their moderation did 


them no ſervice, Rowille, their ſecretary for foreign affairs, 


demanded, in a letter to the Britifh ſecretary of ſtate, ſatiſ- 
faction for the depredations committed by the Engliſh upon 
the French commerce ; but was given to underſtand that the 
war had been begun by the hoſtilities and encroachments 
committed by the French in America, upon which the French 


made their uſual threatning diſpoſitions for invading Great 


Britain. This had too great an effect on the Engliſh parlia- 
ment; but it foon appeared that their true deſign 3 
another 


a. & 


another quarter, and that they had equipped a fleet for attack- 
ing Minorca, Their intention was diſcovered when it was 
too late, for their general, the duke of Richelieu, opened the 
trenches before Philip's Fort, the only ſtrength the Engh/h had 
on that iſland, on the 25th of April. Twenty days before that, 
admiral Byng failed with twelve {hips of the line, but thoſe 
© excellently well provided, for the relief of the fort, at the 
time that Galaſſioniere, the French admiral, was on his return 
to Toulon, after landing the French troops. Byng, who was 


arrived at Philip's Fort, when the French fleet appeared to the 
” ſouth eaſt. An engagement enſued, in which, the infamous 
conduct of Byng (whatever his partizans may ſay in his favour) 
” ſuffered the French fleet to eſcape, when he might have de- 
ſtroyed it; and without attempting to relieve Philip's Fort 
returned to Gibraltar. It is well known that Byng was ſhot 
by ſentence of a court martial, for his behaviour on that occa- 
ſion. The duke of Richelieu proſecuted the ſiege with vigour, 
and Blateney, an old inactive man, while his gairiſon was in - 
a a manner undiminiſhed and undiſpirited, and before a breach 
was made in the place, capitulated, more diſgracefully, per- 
” haps, than Byng had fought, and was honoured by his maſter 
George II. by a peerage, and a ribband of the Bath. 


Britain and France. On the 25th of June, general Abercrombie merica. i 


; and their Indians. As he only ſerved under the ear] of Loudon, 
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averſe to the expedition, and had no ſtomach for fighting, 


The French were as much elated by the conqueſt of Philip's 


4 Fort, as they could have been by that of London, and affairs 
q ſtill went on ro” ya, in America, where in Auguſt, 1756. 


1756, the Engliſb loſt Fort Oſwego, which was moſt commo- Loſſes of 


4 dioully ſituated at the mouth of the Onnondaga river; but in the Eng- 


the mean while, war was formally proclaimed between Great ib in A. | ; 
trom England, took upon himſelf the command of the Britiſb ö 
troops lying at Albany, on the frontiers of New York, but ; 
found all in confuſion through the irruptions of the French 
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he poſtponed the execution of any important operation till 
his Iordſhip's arrival, which was unaccountably delayed. The 
operations of this period are too trifling to be deſcribed here. 
It is ſufficient to ſay that the reduction of Ofzvego was intruſted 
by Jaudreuil, the governor of New France, to Monſ, de Mon- 
calm, an active able officer, who likewiſe reduced Fort Ontario. 
Upon the ſurrender of Ofwego, Moncalm, undoubtedly, behaved 
as a ruffian, for in violation of the articles, he not only ſuf- 
fered the Brit;/þ officers and ſoldiers to be inſulted, robbed, 
and ſome of them maſſacred by his Indians, but gave up twenty 
of the garriſon as an atonement to thoſe barbarians for the ſame 
number of their countrymen who had been killed in the ſiege, 
and they were -put to death with the moſt excruciating tor- 
ments, 

It was the 29th of July, before the earl of Loudon arrived at 
Albany, and took upon him the command of the army. He 
found the ſeaſon too far advanced to undertake any thing of 

conſequence 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
conſequence that year, and the French, with their barbaroy 
allies, were left to continue their cruelties, 


Campaign Upon the mutual declaration of war between France and 


in Wes. 
ↄbalia . 


Conventi- 
on of CI 


zee ven. 


Great Britain, the French exerted themſelves to prove what 
uſeful allies they were to the houſe of Auſtria They ſent two 
armies into the field, one conſiſting of about eighty thouſand 
troops, under count D' Etrees, afiifted by Contades, Chevert, 
and St. Germain, three able generals; and — ang the 
Rhine, they advanced by Węſiphalia, but pretended to a in 
no other capacity than thoſe of allies to the houſe of Auſtriy, 
and guarantees of the treaty of . The other army, 
conſiſting of twenty-five thouſand men, was commanded by 
the prince de Soubiſe, and intended to co-operate with the im. 
erial army of execution. In that character, S9ub:/e, before 

E paſſed the Rhine, took poſſeſſion of Cleves, Mæurs, and 

Gueldres, as did a detachment from D'Etrees army of Embdun, 

and all the other Pruſſian poſſeſſions in Ea/? Frieſſand. It is 

not our intention to deſcribe this war farther than the part the 

French took in it. It is certain that the king of Pruſſia was 

attacked by a moſt powerful confederacy, and was put to the 
ban of the empire; but many of the German princes, though 
overawed by the Auſtrian power, were fo backward in their 
contingencies, that had it not been for Soubiſe, the army of 
the empire muſt have been ineffectual. The duke of Cumber- 
land was ſent to command an army of obſeryation (as it was 
called) upon the Waſer; but it conſiſted of no more than 
thirty-ſix, or at moſt, forty thouſand men. His royal high- 
neſs exerted great abilities in endeavouring to prevent the 

French from paſſing that river, but all in vain. The Ham- 
verians, who ſerved under him, were ſecretly diſguſted with 
the rejection of the neutrality for their country ; and even 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the Hanoverian regency, 
were of the ſame ſentiments. Though D*Etrees was put to 
pour difficulties in that barren country to find ſubſiſtence for 

is troops, yet he effected his paſſage of the Weſer, and he 
advanced againſt Bielſield. The duke of Cumberland's com- 
miſſion did not leave him to a& offenſively, but under certain 
circumſtances ; and being forced to retire gradually before the 
vaſt ſuperiority of the French army, he made a ſtand at Ha. 
Fenbeck, a ſmall diſtance from Hammelen. By this time, all 
the * of Heſſe Caſſel was upon the point of ſubmit- 
ting to Contades, and D*Etreefs army had been very conſi- 
derably reinforced. He attacked the rear of the Hanoverians 
at Heo/tenbeck, and obliged the duke, after loſing about fifteen 
hundred men, to retreat towards Ferden; but the French re- 
duced Hainmelen. 

The diſplacing ſo able a general as d Etrees was, at this cri- 
tical juncture, exhibits a ſtrong proof of the French monarch's 
weakneſs. The duke of Richelieu, who had acquired ſome re- 
putation by the reduction of Minorca, was a favourite with 
madam Pompadour, his moſt chriſtian majeſty's miſtreſs, and 
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formed a ſcheme for repairing by rapacity, the fortune he had 
diſnpated in luxury. Pompadzur prevailed with her royal lo- 
ver, to give him the command of his victorious armies in 
Maſiphbalia, and he accordingly ſuperſeded d'Etrees. He ſent 
the duke de Randan, a moſt humane nobleman, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city of Hanover, which he did, without reſiſt- 
ance. He iſſued orders for the tenants of Hanover to repair to 
his camp, that their contributions might be ſettled; and then 


he marched towards Ferden, from whence his royal highneſs 


retired to a ſtrong camp between Otter/burg and Rothenburg, 
and from thence he retired, with his army, under the cannon 
of Stade. The ſprings which brought on the ſubſequent ne- 


gotiation, have never been explained to the public. Stade is 


the ſtrongeſt fortification in all the Fanoverian dominions 
nor could the duke of Richelieu have attacked his royal high- 
neſs there, without the moſt manifeſt diſadvantages. George 
the IId had given his Hanoverian regency, by all appearance, 
a ſecret power of controuling the operations of the war, and 
they perſuaded the king of Denmar#, whoſe intereſt it was, to 
ſend his miniſter, the count de Lynar, to mediate between his 
royal highneſs and the duke de Richeliew, A convention was 
accordingly ſettled at Claſter ſeven, on the 8th of September, by 
which the Hanovberian troops, to the number of thirty-eight 
thouſand, agreed to lay down their arms, and to retire to dif- 
ferent cantonments in their own country. This convention 
was the more mortifying, becauſe, after being obliged to ſign 
it, his royal highneſs never thought himſelf at liberty to re- 
{ume his military functions, and Richelieu giving a looſe to 
his rapaciouſneſs, laid hold of all the Hanoverian revenues. 


97 


The change of the miniſtry in England, at this time, pro- An ex- 


duced an alteration in the management of the war. A reſo- 


pedition 


lution was taken to attack France; and a ſecret, well- formed, againſt 
enterprize was concerted for reducing Rochfort, which muſt Rochfere 
have not only given a dreadful blow to the French marine, miſcar- 

but have created a powerful diverſion in favour of the king of ries. 


Pruſſia. A fleet was equipped in England, and ſix thouſand 


land troops put on board it, under the command of lieutenant 


general Sir ohn Mordaunt, and the major generals Conway and 
Cornwallis, All Europe, France eſpecially, was deeply con- 
cerned in the deſtination of this armament, which on the 2 iſt 
of September appeared off Rochfort, and reduced the iſle of Aix. 
The commanders, inſtead of executing, deliberated upon, 
their orders, and fo much time was ſpent in their conſulta- 
tions, that there was ſome appearance of a camp on the ſhore; 
neither was it plain whether Nachher was ſurrounded by a wet 
or a dry ditch, or whether, if the army had landed, it could 
have been taken by a coup de main, as the Engliſh generals and 


miniſters had all along propoſed. At the ſame time, both the 


weather and the coaſt proved unfavourable for landing the 
troops, and the admiral, Sir Edward Hawke, declared, that 
in caſe of a longer ſtay, he could not be anſwerable for the 

Vor. XII. H | ſafety 


98 A GENERAL HISTORY £ 
ſafety of his majeſty's ſhips ; ſo that, after long and ineffec- Þ- 
tual debates, the army returned to England without landing. 
The Engliſh commander in chief was tried by a general court- 


martial, for this unaccountable miſcarriage, but acquitted, + 
The failure of the expedition againſt Rochfort, had almoſt . P 


proved fatal to the king of Pruſſia, whoſe enemies endeavour. ch 
ed to overwhelm him; but he made head againſt them all. F 


Richelieu, who now deſpiſed the Hanoverians, plundered 
wherever he marched, and extended his contributions over fo 
Halber/tadt, and the old marche of Brandenburgh. The prince 4 
of Soubiſe entered Saxony, that he might leave the imperialiſts WW * 
at liberty to reconquer Sileſia. His Pruſſian majeſty ſecretly MW be 
determined upon a battle with Soubiſe and the imperialiſts, W > 
but his motions were ſo various and myſterious, that his de- 5. 
ſign was known to none but himſelf. His enemies advanced 
without the leaſt apprehenſion or diſtruſt, to the confines of 
Miſnia, where they arrived about the 22d of October. F. 
The king The cantonments of the Pruſſian army were then ſo diſ- i 
of Pruſſia tant from each other, that Soubiſe had not the ſmalleſt idea of I II 
gains the the king aſſembling his army, which the excellent diſcipline 
battle of he had introduced into his troops, enabled him, however, to do; 
Raſbach. and on the 5th of November, both armies meeting near the vi- g, 
lage of Roſbach, à battle became unavoidable. The Prufſian IWF ©. 


army did not exceed twenty-five thouſand. The combined = 
army under the princes de Soubiſe and Saxe Hilburghauſen, FR 


exceeded fifty thouſand. The king of Pruſſia ated with a 
courage and conduct equal to the great ſtake he had depend- the 
ing, and gained a complete victory, though the French horſe 

are ſaid to have behaved well in the beginning of the engage- 


ment. Night alone ſaved the vanquiſhed from, almoſt, total kin 
deſtruction. Three thouſand of them were killed on the ſpot, W +» 
and fix thouſand taken, together with ſixty-three pieces of city 
cannon ; eight French generals, and two hundred and fifty of. WW ,:i 


ficers were made priſoners. The event of the battle of Ry- end 
bach, gave the enemies of France a very indifferent opinion of Inſt 
her troops. Though by the convention of Cle/terſeven, the French ma 
were equally, as the Hanoverians, bound to articles, yet R:iche- WM foll; 
lieu obſerved none. He converted his maſter's money to his "BY 
own uſe, and left his troops to pay themſelves by opprefling twe 
and plundering the unfortunate Hanoverians and Heſſians * 
whom he not only attempted to diſarm, but to ſhut up in can- ** 
tonments ſo narrow, that they could not ſubſiſt. In ſhort, the 
French general was unable to reſettle diſcipline in his army, the; 
which, through habits of vice and indolence, was daily dimi- col 
niſhing. It was in vain for the court of Hanover to complain baſs 
of all thoſe, and many other, infractions of the treaty of Clo/ter- ferir 
ſeven, for inſtead of obtaining redreſs, one de Faidy ſet up 2 the! 
money-booth in the city of 3 itſelf, for collecting the high 


revenues of that electorate, and the French miniſters, every NY. 
where, declared that they conſidered it as a conquered coun- took 
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His Britannic majeſty ſecretly ſent a commiſſion to prince 
Ferdinand, brother to the reigning duke of Brunſwic, and he 
ut himſelf at the head of the Hanoverians, who immediately 
reſumed their arms, and cut in pieces the French wherever 
they met them. They took the town of Harburg, and the 
French retired on all ſides. The defence they made in the 
caſtle of Harburg, was the only ſoldierlike ay they per- 
formed, but it was likewiſe reduced. Broglio retired over the 
Aller with the laſt body of cavalry, and prince Ferdinand took 


The duke de Randan, at laſt received orders to evacuate the 


city of Hanover, where his government had been humane, 
mild and generous, beyond example, and continued ſo to the 
end. He ſuffered his ſoldiers to be guilty of no irregularity. 
| Inſtead of deſtroying, he diſtributed among the poor, the large 
magazines he had erected; and when he left the city, he was 
followed by the grateful tears and bleftings of the inhabitants. 
Prince Ferdinand continued to advance, with the er be- 
| tween his army, till the whole of the electorate was evacuat- 
ed, Minden excepted, which was garrifoned by four thouſand 
men; but on the 1ath of arch, they were obliged to ſur- 
render priſoners of war. The miſeries of the French, during 
their retreat towards the Rhine, which they performed in three 
columns, were inexprefiible ; but their inſolence and rapaci- 
oulneſs, took from their enemies all compaſſion for their ſuf- 
ferings, and thouſ nds of them were knocked on the head by 
the boors, as they lay oppreſſed by fatigue and famine on the 


hi 
R 
took poſſeſſion of Meſel, while the others repaſſed the river, 
aiminiſhed in half the numbers of thoſe who had paſſed it. 


3 When their wretched remains arrived at the 
ine, the count de Clermont, who led the middle diviſion, 
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| poſt at Ultzen, halfway between Zell and Lunenburg, where 
be remained unmoleſted by the French. The conduct of 
” Richelieu was ſo infamous, that, at laſt, his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty recalled him, and appointed the count de Clermont to the 
command of his army in WMęſiphalia; and thus the ſame troops 
were, in the ſpace of one year, headed by three generals. 
” Early in the year 1758, the Hanoverians being reinforced by a 
ſmall body of Pruſſian cavalry, reſumed their operations. 
They puſhed the French from poſt to poſt. They forced them 
- to evacuate Otterſburg, Bremen, and Werden, and took from 
them the caſtle of Rotter/berg. The hereditary prince of 
 Brunſwic, though not then twenty years of age, who ſo glo- 
> riouſly afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his actions, and his 
marriage with his Britannic majeſty's eldeſt ſiſter, ſurprized 
count Chabot, at Hoya, a ſtrong town on the Heſer, in a man- 
ner that would have done honour to the ableſt general, and 
thereby put the Hanoverians, not only in poſſeſſion of a moſt 
important paſs, but ſecured to them the paſſage of the He- 
ſer; and all this, with the loſs of no more than a hundred men 
killed and wounded. | 
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trade. The Engliſh had ruined her commerce; ſhe had nei- 
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his parliament, and his clergy ; and the complaints of the peo- 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


All France was ſenſibly mortified and alarmed at the unex. 
pected diſgrace and ruin of their army in Męſiphalia. The autho. 
rity of the king was leſſened by his conteſt between himſelf, 


ple, at ſeeing their moſt important concerns depending on his 
miſtreſs's toilette, became outrageous. The publick voice 
pointed out the duke de Belleiſie, as the only Frenchman who 
could retrieve the public diſgraces, and he was placed at the 
head of the military department, as ſecretary at war, upon 
his own terms, and after making a ſpeech, in which he bitterly 
inveighed againſt the late conduct of his countrymen in the 
field. The army in Germany was recruited, and re-eſtabliſhed 
on a reſpectable footing, and the connections with the empreſs 
queen, and her allies, were renewed and enforced ; but Franc: 
was then without thoſe reſources of money which ariſe from 


a MA. r 


W 


ther ſtores nor ſeamen to ſecure her coaſts from inſults; and ſhe MW : 
Was, in a manner, obliged to leave her American war to the a 
management of her ſubjects and allies there. It was evident 
that the war in Germany ought to have been indifferent to her, by 
had it not been for her concerns in Amerzca, in which ſhe was 0 
diſappointed ; but this was far from diſcouraging her new mi- f 
niſter, who was ſpirited in all he undertook, even to a degree W 
of romance. On the firſt of June, 1758, and the fix follow- { 
ing days, prince Ferdinand paſſed the Rhine, with his army, 7 
in the fight of fifty thouſand French, who retired before him, I 
His intention was, to oblige the prince de Soubi/e to abandon WF ;, 
Te of operations he had concerted againſt the landgraviate N e 
OI Fleſſe. 8 y 
Notwithſtanding the glory which prince Ferdinand and hi MF - 1 
nephew acquired in this campaign, it is to be wiſhed thei! p 
military talents had been employed towards ſome more deci- i 
five purpoſe. They had obtained their great end, that of 6 
driving the French out of Hanover, but the latter now fought Ki 
in a manner upon their own ground, and on their own terms th 
and were well ſupplied. Though Clermont at firſt retired be- 1 
fore them, yet it was only to chuſe an advantageous camp at of 
Crevelt, and ſuch as he thought almoſt irhpregnable. The th 
allies however attacked him on the 23d of June, with ſuch ii. F 
reſiſtible reſolution, that they drove the French infantry from th 
every poſt, and they muſt have been totally cut in pieces, had of 
not their remains retreated towards Nzys, under their cavalry, 7 
who that day acted with incomparable courage and conduct th 
Seven thouſand of the French were killed in this battle, and pr 
among them the young count de Giſors, in the firſt action be 2 
had ever ſeen. A youth ſo virtuous, ſo amiable and accom: Y, 
pliſhed, that his loſs may juſtly be conſidered as national 
The loſs of the allies amounted to above three thouſand 4 


The prince of Soubiſe was then upon the frontiers of Hu 1 
and Clermont, notwithſtanding his late defeat, ſent him 4 
| | | ſiderable 


n 
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fiderable reinforcements. Prince Ferdinand, in the mean 
while, on the 28th of June, repaſſed the Rhine, and took 
Dujjeldorp, which ſerved for little more than to ſecure the 
aflage of the Rhine, and to multiply his poſts on that river. 
t was now evident that the victory at Crevelt, was of ver 
little conſequence to the allies, and that prince Ferdinand be 
be obliged to retreat from the Rhine with all his troops. He 


N had flattered himſelf with the hop-s that his taking Duſſeldorp 


would have favoured the operations of the prince of Y/emburg, 
the Heſſian general, and have obliged Sœubiſe to fall back 


upon the main body of the French army now commanded by 


Contades; but he was deceived, for Z/-mburg was totally de- 
feated on the 23d of Fuly, near Sangerſbauſen, by the duke de 
Broglio. This defeat deſtroyed the whole plan of the Hano- 
derian operations on the Nine, as it gave the French the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the //eſer, and all the adjacent part of WMſiphalia. 
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The ſituation of prince Ferdinand and his army, was now His dan- 


critical. He Jay with the ſtrong fortreſs of Gueldre on his gerous 


right, and the enemy's army on his left, at the time when the ſituation. 


victory at Sunger/hauſen rendered it highly probable that the 
Bunch would be enabled to cut off the Engliſb troops, who 
were juſt landed under the duke of Marlborough at Embden, 
which had been recovered from the French. Prince Ferdinand 
found his quarters daily ſtraitened for proviſions, and Chevert, 
one of the beſt officers among the French, formed a plan for 
ſurprizing the Hanoverian general Ibo, who was poſted at 
Rees, to preſerve the communication between the duke of 
Miurlborough's and prince Ferdinand's armies. Imhof ſaw the 
intention of Chevert, who was near triple his force, and form- 
ed the deſperate, but brave, reſolution of not waiting to be at- 
tacked, and to act offenſively. He accordingly marched out 


of his lines, and by the courage and good countenance of his 


party, he defeated one of the moſt dangerous and beſt con- 
certed defigns that was formed all that war. The French 
finding themſelves unexpectedly attacked by the Hanoverians, 


with the greateſt fury, and their bayonets at the muzzles of 


their pieces, fled under the cannon of Meſel, leaving a conſide- 
rable number of prifoners, beſides baggage, and eleven pieces 
of cannon, in the hands of the Hanoverians. The badneſs of 
the roads rendered it impracticable for {hf to join prince 
Ferdinand's army, but he made ſuch judicious diſpoſitions, 
that he joined that which was ſtill advancing under the duke 
of Marlborough, while prince Ferdinand, with no little diffi- 
culty from the weather, repaſſed the Rhine at Griethuyſen, on 
the gth and 1oth of Auguſt. The duke of Broglio, and the 
prince de Soubiſe, could no more improve their victory at San- 
ger ſbauſen, than prince Ferdinand could his at Crevelt; for 
Y/emburg, notwithſtanding his late defeat, ſtill maintained a 

rong poſt which gave him a correſpondence with prince Fer- 
dinand, after the latter had repaſſed the Rhine. Prince Ferdi- 
nad knew the advantages of this communication, and diſ- 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
poſed his army ſo admirably along the Lippe, as to check the 


progreſs of the enemy, either in Heſſe or Hanover. The 


French reinforced Soubiſe's army, and it defeated that of Y/em- 
burg, at Lawerenhagen on the 3oth of September, by which 
the French were enabled to puſh their forraging parties even 
to the gates of Hanover. Prince Ferdinand's army had been 
weakened before the battle of Lawerenhagen, by a detach- 
ment he had ſent to ſupport Y/emburg, under general Oberg; 
but his diſpoſitions were fo admirable, that he joined the re- 
mains of 7/emburg's army, and preſerved the command of the 
Meſer, though in fact, he ſeemed to give up the defence of 
Hanover; fo that it became doubtful to many, whether 
that exhauſted. electorate was the real object for which 
the French now fought in Germany, But we are now to at- 
tend the naval operations of Zxagland againſt France. 

The bad ſucceſs of the expedition againſt Rochfort, deter- 
ed neither the people nor the miniſtry of Z7g/and, from re- 
newing their attempts againſt their coaſts. About the latter 


Ib againſt end of May 1758, two {quadrons were ready to fail from Eng- 


the coaſt 


land. One under lord Anſon, the firſt lord of the Britiſb ad- 


of Frauce, miralty, was deſtined for the bay of Biſcay, and io alarm the 


where 
they de- 


French coaſts; the other, under commodore Howe, was to 
make a deſcent in Cancalle Bay, a ſmall diſtance from St. Ma- 
lo, where the troops landed without oppoſition. Advancing 
towards that town, they found it was not to be ſurpriſed, and 
they wanted both numbers and artillery to beſiege it. They 


burned, however, on the 8th of June, a hundred fail of ſhip- 


ping, many of them privateers, which lay under the cannon 
of the town, without the enemy firing a ſingle gun; and then 
retiring to a fortified poſt they had left at Cancalle, the troops 
were reimbarked; but finding it impracticable to proceed to 
any farther operations that year, they returned to St. Helen's 
on the 2gth of une. General Bligh ſucceeded the duke of 
Marlborough, then in Germany, in the command, and prince 
Edward of England went on board the fleet, which was 
again commanded by commodore Howe, and ſet ſail from St. 


Helen's on the i5th of Auguſt. In a few days, the Britiſh 


fleet appeared before Cherbourg, where the French had thrown - 
up entrenchments, drawn lines, and made all imaginable diſ- 


ofitions to prevent the landing of the Engliſh. They were, 
however, ſhamefully abandoned, and thoſe of the Britiſb 
commodore were ſo juſt, that the landing was effected on the 
eth of Auguſt, without loſs; and the Engliſh, though no more 
than ſix thouſand regulars, entered the town of Cherbourg 
without oppolition. Cherbourg was the moſt improveable 
place on the coaſt of France for diſtreſſing the Britiſb naviga- 
tion, and incredible were the ſums that had been expended 
upon its mole, baſon, harbour and other works. Its coſtly im- 
provements had been for ſome time diſcontinued, the French 


moliſhed finances not being equal to the expence, but with a deſign to 
Cherbourg. reſume them at a proper time, and to render Cherbourg a ſecond 
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Dunkirk. The Britiſh engineers demoliſhed, in a few days, all 
that had been done, and rendered the works irreparable, car- 


” rying off the artillery, which were all of braſs, and reckoned 
the fineſt in France, to the eternal diſgrace of that kingdom. 
The Engliſb troops, who had remained for ten days without They are 
the ſight of an enemy, on the French coaſt, reimbarked, and defeated 
landed in the bay of St. Lunar; but the fleet, for ſafety, at St. Cas. 
moved up to that of St. Cas. General ny commanded the 


Engliſh regulars, who were, perhaps, too ſecure, from what 


had happened, and they marched into the country as far as 


the village of Matignon, being ſkirted all the way by parties of 
the French, till they received certain intelligence that the 
duke A Aiguillon, governor of Bretagne, was within ſix miles 
of their army, at the head of twelve battalions, and ſix ſqua- 


drons of regulars, beſides two regiments of militia. he 


Engliſh then tumultuouſly reſolved to retire to St. Cas, where 
the fleet lay, with an intention to go on board. The diſtance 
was not above three miles, but the Engliſb, either from a con- 
tempt of their enemy, or ſome other unaccountable cauſe, 
trifled ſo egregiouſly while they were upon this ſhort march, 
that their rear, which conſiſted of the grenadiers of the firſt re- 


giment of guards, were not embarked, when they were moſt 


furiouſly charged by all the duke d A:iguillon's army. The 
handful of Eng/;þ made a moſt noble reſiſtance while their 
ammunition laſted, and were ſeconded by a briſk fire from 
their ſhips at ſea, which ſerved as a pretext for the French to 
give them no quarter. A great number of the Engliſb fell by 
the enemy, and ſome were drowned in endeavouring to get to 
their boats. When the firing from the ſhips ceaſed, quarter 
was given, but not before four hundred of the Eng/zh were 


killed, and fix hundred taken priſoners. The French exulted 


immeaſurably upon this little advantage; and though the 
news at firſt threw a damp upon the Engliſb, yet it ſoon ſti- 
mulated them to revenge. 


On the 19th of February 1758, admiral Boſcatwen took upon Louiſbourg 
him the command of an armament for America, which was reduced 
to aſſiſt in the ſecond reduction of Louiſboung. All the Britifh by the 
force of America was now collected, and never was ſo nume- Ergli/o, 
Tous a force ſeen on that continent as the Engliſb now brought 


to the field. It conſiſted of twenty-two thouſand regular 
troops, and twenty-eight thouſand provincials, little or nothing 
inferior to regulars in the field. Fourteen thouſand were de- 
ſtined to act againſt Louiſbourg, under general Amherſt; eight 
thouſand againſt Fort du Queſne, under general Forbes; ſixteen 
thouſand were to act under general Abercrombie, who had ſuc- 
ceeded the earl of Loudon as the Britiſh commander in chief in 
America, for the reduction of Crown Point, on Lake Cham- 


plain; and: a reſerve was left at Aunapolis and Nova Scotia. 


The chevalier Ducrour was the French commandant in Lou- 
!/bourg, and the Engliſh found great difficulties in landing, 
which at laſt was effected, by the active intrepidity of general 
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Mole, the firſt in command under Agher/?, Upon him the 
chief weight of the ſiege lay to the land fide, and here the 
ſuperiority of the Engliſb genius appeared, by their conquer- 
ing what their enemies would have thought unſurmountable 
difficultics, had they been the beſtegers. The place ſurren- 
dered on the 26th of July, and the garriſon, with the irregy- 
lars and ſeamen, the whole amounting to 5637, ſurrendered 
priſoners of war. The loſs of Louiſbourg was irreparable to 
the French or. many accounts. General Forbes was no leſs 
ſucceſsful againſt Fort du Queſne, for notwithſtanding an ad- 
vantage which the Freuch garriſon gained over an advanced 
Engliſh guard, the garriſon, on the 24th of November, aban- 
doned the place, which is now called P:#:/burgh ; but general 
Forbes died of the fatigue he ſuffered in this expedition. It 
5 remains, that we ſpeak of the attempt upon Crown 
ont, | 

On the 5th of July general Abercrombie embarked his troops 
on Lake George, and being landed, they proceeded towards 
Ticonderoga, which ſerves as an outwork for Crown Point; but 
their march, being entirely through unfrequented woods filled 
with the enemies parties, was both dangerous and diſcourag- 
ing. On the 8th of July the army appeared before Ticonde- 
roga, which was fortified by a kind of breaſtwork eight feet 
high, mounted with cannon, and defended by above four 
thouſand men, while a vaſt number of trees that had been fell- 
ed before the breaſtvꝛork, rendered its approach very difficult, 
A reſolution was taken to attack this entrenchment, which 
was by no means regular in its conſtruction, before the heavy 
artillery came up. The attack was made with the greateſt in- 
trepidity, but withotit effect; the courage of the Britiſh troops 
proved fatal only to themſelves, as their enemies were ſecur- 
ed againſt all their efforts; and two thouſand of their beſt 
men being killed, a retreat was ordered, and the Engliſh re- 
gained their former camp on Lake George, the evening after 
the action. It was ſome comfort for them, for the loſs they 
had ſuſtained at Tic nderoga, that colonel Bradſtreet, on the 
27th of Augu/? following, demoliſhed Fort Frontenac, a French 
poſt of great importance at the communication of Lake Onta- 
rio. with the river St. Laurence. 

The repulſe of Ticonderoga was the laſt loſs of any con- 
ſequence which the Engliſb ſuſtained, during the continuance 
of this war, the moſt extenſive perhaps that ever was carried 
on. In all other quarters of the globe, they were victorious 
almoſt beyond precedent. They kept the command of the 
Aediterrancun, notwithſtanding their enemies were in poſſeſ- 
ſien of Minorta. They were victorious in the Eaft Indies, 
tnough the French had fent thither general Lally; and in Africa 


they became maſters of the two richeſt and moſt flouriſhing 


ſettlements the French had on that coaſt, that upon the river 
Senegal and the iſland of Goree. On the 2d of Fanuary, 1759, 
the French, by an almoſt unexampled ſtroke of treachery, 

| | furprized 
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Fe -rrized Francfort on the Mayne, by which they acquired the 
b — of the courſe of the Mayne and the Rhine, a free 
communication with their allies, and free acceſs to all kind of 
pro iſions. Prince Ferdinand formed a ſcheme for diſlodging 
then from ſo important a poſt, and put himſelf at the head of 
thirty thouſand men, The duke of Broglio foreſaw his in- 
tention, and took poſt near Bergen, a village between Franck- 
fart and Hanau. Prince Ferdinand attacked him there, but 
Was repulſed with the loſs of two thouſand men, and his 
| retreat without ſuffering more, was greatly commended. His 
defeat obliged him to act for ſome time on the defenſive, and 
left the king of Pruſſia expoſed to great danger in Bohemia and 
e. The progreſs of the French was very rapid after the 
| : fair at Bergen. D' Armentieres, one of their beſt generals, 
| took poſt at Meſel. They overan the biſhopric of Paderborn, 
and they became maſters of Heſſe without oppoſition, while 
the mala Coizoges, at the head of their grand army, found 
nothing to reſt him. Prince Ferdinand in his retreat, before 
him left gairifons in Lipſtadt, Retberg, Munter and Minden, 
to interrupt his progreſs; and was ſo fortunate as to preſerve 
| his communication with the Veſer. All the precautions of 
| the prince proved in vain. Minden was taken by aſſault, 
and its garriſon, conſiſting of fifteen hundred men, were 
| made priſoners. Ritberg was ſurprized, and Lip/tadt block- 
aded ; Weſel was in the hands of 4 Armentieres, who made its 
| garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand men, priſoners of war. 
After which, he beſieged and took Munſter itſelf, on the 25th 
| of July, where the garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand more, 


were made priſoners likewiſe. 


concerning the means of preſerving Hanover and its electorate 
| (the reconqueſt of which they made not the leaſt doubt of ) 
from being torn from them a ſecond time. Bellerfle, for this 
purpoſe, laid down a ſcheme of operations, the inhumanity of 
which, could not have been credited by poſterity, had they 
not been publiſhed from his own writings. It conſiſts chiefly 
of making all J/e/tphalia a deſart, in order to prevent the 
allies from approaching the French in their winter quarters. 


This doctrine is inculcated in Belleifle's letters to Contades 
with the eee earneſtneſs and preciſion; and indeed the 


to be inevitable, and the archives of the electorate, with the 
richeſt part of the furniture belonging to the king as elector, 
had been ſent to Stade, that it might be tranſmitted to Eng- 
land, Prince Ferdinand had then his head quarters at Peter/- 
hagen, and the French army lay About nine miles diſtant in the 
neighbourhood of Minden, but fo advantageouſly ſituated, that 
they were unaſſailable. Prince Ferdinand made movements 
to draw them from their ſituation, and took poſt at Hillen, 


conſiderably to his right; but left a ſtrong body under general 
| MT N angenbeim, 


conqueſt of Hanover was even at the court of England thought 


05 


Theſe conqueſts ſeemed deciſive in favour of France. Bel- The battle 
l:ifle and Contades entered into a cloſe correſpondence together, of Minden 
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| Wangenheim, with the Maſer upon their left, and the town of 
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Therahauſen on their right; and on the 28th of Zuly, he gaye 
the command of ſix thouſand men to the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick, with orders to poſt himſelf in ſuch a manner upon 
the enemy's left flank, as to cut off their communication with 


Paderborn. Contades and his council of war, imagined that 


thoſe movements were the effects of deſpair, without any re. 
cular plan; and they reſolved to deſtroy Y/angenhein!'s divi- 


lion, in order to obtain their favourite end, that of cutting off 


prince Ferdinand's communication with the Meęſer. On the 
1ſt of Jul, they left their advantageous poſt, and paſſed the 
moraſs in their front; but prince Ferdinand, in the night 
time, had changed his poſition, and the duke of Broglio who 
was to lead the attack, ſaw, to his inexpreſſible amazement, 
all the allied army drawn up in regular order to receive him. 
It was too late to recede, and the allies now becoming the ag- 
greſſors advanced againſt the enemy's center, which was 


compoſed of horſe. 


The whole ſtreſs of the battle lay upon the Engliſp infantry, 
ſupported by a ſmall body of Hanoverians. It would be doing in- 


lib inlan juſtice to think of deſcribing the intrepidity, the diſcipline, and 


wy * 


The 


French 
retire to 


Co/el. 


the manceuvres of the few £ng/:/h battalions on this occaſion, 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that they ſuſtained and repelled the re- 
peated attacks of a cavalry, that a few days before were the 
terror of Europe. Their foot attempted to ſupport them, but 
nothing could wichſtand the Britiſh impetuoſity, and the defeat 
of the French became thereby the more complete. It is thought 
that had prince Ferdinand been a little more preciſe in his 
orders for the Britiſb cavalry to have ſupported their infantry, 
the enemy's army muſt have been utterly ruined, eſpecially, as 
in the morning of that very day, the hereditary prince entirely 
defeated the duke de 3 and drove the remainder of his 
detachment into Minden; by which the French loſt all their 
advantageous poſts on the Heer. The duke de Broglio con- 
ducted the retreat, or rather the flight of the French to Minden 
in an admirable manner. About ſeven thouſand were kill- 
ed; the loſs of the allies was two thouſand, two thirds of 
whom were Engliſhb; and it is but juſtice to record, that this 
glorious victory, which was in all reſpe&s equal to thoſe of 
Creſſ and Agincourt, was chiefly owing to the Britiſp regiments 

of /Yaldegrave and Kingſley. | 
Future ages may find out the reaſons why the allies reaped 
no further advantages from the glorious victory of Minden, 
than barely to prevent their utter deſtruction. The French 
abandoned Minden, which prince Ferdinand garriſoned, and 
then he ſet out, when it was too late, in purſuit of the enemy, 
who retired in the moſt diſtreſsful condition towards Caſſi. 
It is true the allies picked up ſome baggage, plunder, and pri- 
ſoners in the purſuit, but they milled what ought to have 
been their main aim. They took the caſtle of Ziegenbeyn, 
and the hereditary prince defeated the famous French partizan 
þ Fiſcher ; 


* 
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Fiſcher; but it was the 11th of September, before the allies | 
could reduce the inconſiderable caſtle of Marpurg, into which 

the French found means to throw a garriſon, and this conqueſt 

terminated the offenſive part of the campaign, on the ſide of the 

allies. The army of Contades was ſtill ſuperior to that of 

prince Ferdinand. The latter ſtill had Munster behind him, 
re. ind prince Ferdinand had ordered the Hanoverian general, 
vi- bo, to inveſt it; but upon the approach of d Armentieres, 

off WM ith fifteen thouſand men, the ſiege was raiſed. [mhoff was 
reinforced, and d Armentieres in his turn retired to Meſel, the 
the moſt fortunate poſt the French had, next to Pranckfort, in all 
t BN 1/4/71 balia; but Imho, though he had formed the ſiege anew, 
ho could not reduce Munſter. 5 a 
The deſpondency of Lewis and the French court, on their Deſpon- 
m. receiving intelligence of the battle of Minden, was in propor- dency of 
g- tion to the ſanguine hopes they had conceived before. Lewis the French 
ſhut himſelf up for ſome time with his favourite miſtreſs in a king. 
gloomy filence, and the particulars were explained by mutual 
Ys recriminations between the duke de Broglio and marſhal Con- 
n- tades, who arrived at court The public took part with 

1d Broglio, who was incomparably the better officer, and d*Etrees 

n. was ſent to direct and command under both. He generouſly 

Co accepted of the commiſſion, and had the glory to ſerve under 

je his inferiors, that he might ſerve his country. But we are 

ow to attend more diſtant operations. 8 

In November 1758, a ſquadron of nine ſhips of the line, An expe- 
with ſixty tranſports, carrying ſix regiments of foot, ſailed dition a- 
from England for the Yet Indies, in order to attack the gainſt the 
French Caribbee iſlands. We begin with Martinico, reckoned French 
the moſt conſiderable of them all. The land troops were com- Caribbees. 
manded by general Hopſon, whoſe years and infirmities diſ- 

qualified him for ſuch a command, and the ſea forces were 

to be under the orders of commodore Moore. St. Pierre, and 

Port Royal, were the two principal places of force and trade 

in the iſland, through the middle of which a ridge of high 
mountains ran, the ſides of which were frequently interſected 

with deep gullies, ſo that the whole preſented a moſt uninvi- 
ting, diſcouraging proſpect for the aſſailants. Add to this, 

the iſland then contained a body of regular troops, and could 

arm ſome thouſands of excellent militia, and a large number 

of ſlaves likewiſe diſciplined. "The firſt attempt upon Port : 
Rezal, by the Engliſh, proved ineffectual, through the back- 1 
wardneſs of Hopſon, and ſome jealouſies that ſeem to have © 
ariſen between the fea and the land officers ; and the troops 
were reimbarked juſt at the time (as appeared afterwards) 
waen the principal poſt of the iſland Morne 2 might 
have been carried by one ſpirited attack. The Engliſh fleet 
then moved towards St. Pierre, but after ſome debate it was 
reſolved, on the 19th of January, to bear away towards the 
Hand of Guadaloupe. | 

Guadaloupe 
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loupe 
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Guadaloupe, till its conqueſt by the Engliſh, might have been 


looked upon as a jewel, the beauties of which were induſtri. 
ouſly concealed by its owners. It was a leſs ſplendid, but: 
more deſirable, object of acquiſition than Martinico, which wi; 
the poſt where the commodities of Guadaloupe were entered. 
The whole of it is about ninety leagues in circuit; but it i 
divided into two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea. The eaſter 
half, called Grand Terre, is deſtitute of freſh water, and there. 
fore not near ſo well cultivated as the other part, which is called 
Bas Terre, and is one of the moſt delightful ſpots in America. 


conquered "The Eugliſb attacked the town, citadel! and batteries of By 


by the 
Engifh, 


Grand 


Terre, all at the ſame time, on the 23d day of Fanuary, fo vi. 
gorouſly, that the citadel and the batteries were filenced by 
night, and the town, with the rich warehouſes and magazines 
it contained, was reduced to aſhes. The loſs of the Engliß 
was but inconſiderable, ſo that next day, viz. January the 
24th, the troops landed without oppoſition, and took pofle(- 
ſion both of the town and citadel, This was far from com- 
pleting the conqueſt of the iſland. The country was ſtrong 
by nature, and the inhabitants retiring into it with their armed 
flaves, ſeemed diſpoſed to diſpute every inch of ground. Ge- 
neral Hoþ/on died on the 27th of February, and was ſucceeded 
in his command by general Barrington, a far more active and 
able officer. To him was owing the reduction of Grand Terr, 
and the forts which commanded it ; but the inhabitants hal 
now fortified themſelves in a ſtrong paſs, called Dos d Ajne, or 
the A//e's Back, which gave the Engliſh great trouble. The 
latter, however, with great difficulty, forced their way into 
Cape Terre, which is by far the moſt fruitful and valuable part 
of the iſland ; upon which, the inhabitants capitulated on con- 
dition of retaining their rights religious and civil; ſo that by 
the gth of May, not only Guadalupe, but three other ſmall 
lands near it, Deſeada, Sanlos and Petite Terre were reduced 
to the power of the Britiſb crown. The ink of the capituiz- 
tion was ſ-arcely dried, when a ſtrong French ſquadron under 
Monſ. Bomper?, landed upon Grard Terre with ſix hundred 
regulars, two thouſand buccaneers, beſides a vaſt quantity of 
arms and ammunition; but underſtanding what had bcen 
done, Bempart returned without making any attempt. On 
the th of May, the ſmull, but important, iſland of AZarigalants 
ſurrendered upon the ſame terms that had been granted to 
Guadaionte. 


France, to her coſt, found that Great Britain had now 


plan of the changed her former ſyſtem of making war, and that her 
Englpin miniſt: y was reſolved to attack her ſubjects in every quarter of 


America. 


America, ſo as to oblige them to diſſipate their ſtrength, which 
when united, had proved but too equal a match for that of Hug- 
land, in all but the expedition againſt Louiſbourg. A plan was 
laid down fer attacking all at once Cyctun Point, Niagara, the 
torts to the ſouth of Lake Erie, and even Quebec itſelf, - 

| Capita 
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ital of French America. The propriety of this plan was 
ledged, and, though it failed in the execution, it ſuc- 


cap 
acx now 
ceeded in the event. General Amberſt, who was then com- 
mander in chief of the Britiſb troops in North America, took 
upon himſelf, with about twelve thouſand regulars and pro- 


vincials, the reduction of 1 and Crown Point, from 


whence he was to croſs the lake Champlain, and by the river 
gerel or Richelieu, to march to the great river St. Lawrence, 
and join general Wolfe, to whom the expedition againſt 
Ouebec, the moſt N of all the three, was committed; 
and brigadier general Prideauæx, aſſiſted by fir William Fohnſon, 
was to undertake the conqueſt of Niagara, a poſt of ſuch im- 
portance, that it commanded that vaſt continent, and over- 
awed all the Britiſb allies among the Indians. The ſame divi- 
fon, after the reduction of Niagara, was to beſiege Montreal, 
and then to join the main body under general Amherſt; while 
colonel Szanwtix with a ſmall detachment, was ſent againſt 
the ſmall French forts upon Lake Ontario. Nothing could be 
a worſe concerted plan than this was, for reaſons which we 
have not room to enumerate, and yet it ſucceeded through the 
irreſiſtible ſpirit and perſeverance of the Britiſb troops. 


The French government at home, notwithſtanding its diſ- Succeſs of 


0 


treſs, was in a condition to have ſent both men and money to the gene- 
the relief of their colonies, but their marine was in ſuch a rals Am- 
condition that they knew not how to convey them to America, herſt, and 


unleſs they ſhould abandon the grand expedition, on which 
was now their main dependence, a deſcent upon England. 
Their governor general of Canada, was Monſ. de A 
who commanded a flying camp in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
trial; but their chief ſecurity lay in ten thouſand men, who 
had been diſciplined, and were commanded by Moncalm; while 
Monſ. de Levi, another of their generals, with another flying 
army, ſcoured the country about Niagara. The army under 


aban a, and retired to Crown Point, which 
they likewiſe abandoned. The French general, Monſ. de 


Burlemague, retired to the bottom of Lake Champlain, where 


he took poſt at the Je du Noix, with about three thouſand 
five hundred men, and a very conſiderable number of armed 
veſſels and boats, under the command of Monſ. Le Bras, and 
Monſ. de Rigal, and other ſea officers. General Amberſi was 
reſolved to maintain a ſuperiority on the lake, and made ſeve- 
ral attempts for that purpoſe ; but through the ſtormineſs of 
the weather he did not perfectly ſucceed, though he did in agreat 
meaſure. Amber/ſt returned to Crown Point, where he found 
ſufficient employment for ſome months in repairing that for- 
treſs and Ticenderoga. But we are now to attend the expedi- 
tion under general Prideaux and fir William Johnſon. 


Thoſe two gentlemen without any oppoſition, led their Prideaux. 


detachment to the cataract of Niagara, which they were vigo- 
rouſly belieging, when general Prideaux was killed by the 


burſting 


2 was firſt in motion, and on the 7th of July, the French 
oned Ticondero 
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burſting of a cohorn. The ſiege was ſo warmly profecute] 
by Sir Valiant Fohnſon, that the French, alarmed at the danger 
of ſo capital a poſt, aſſembled from their neighbouring ſettle. 
ments to the number of twelve hundred men, beſides a ya 
number of Indian auxiliaries under Monſ. 4 Aubry, either ty 
reinforce or relieve the place. Sir Milliam knew of their in. 
tention, and made ſuch a diſpoſition, that he gave them a total 
defeat in fight of the garriſon, on the 24th of June. Sir 
Hilliam ſent the French commandant in Niagara a full account 
of the action, and the names of the chief priſoners, upon 
which he capitulated. He himſelf and his garriſon, to the 
number of ſix hundred men, were ſent priſoners of war to 
New York; the women, at their own requeſt, were ſent to 
Montreal; and the Engliſb in all their conqueſts behaved with 
as much politeneſs and humanity as the French did in theirs 
with barbarity and cruelty. General Gage was appointed by 
general Ambher/t to ſucceed general Prideaux in his command, 
We are only now to obſerve, that the reduction of Niagara 
by the Engliſb, entirely disjointed the grand ſcheme of the 
French, of keeping up a communication between Louiſiana 

and Canada. 1 | 
The above conqueſts made by the Britiſb arms, were but 
ſecondary to the grand object, that of Quebec. When Mr, 
Molfe's partition of troops was allotted to him, it was pre- 
ſumed that he would have been aſſiſted time enough, in his 
expedition againſt Quebec, by general Amher/?, In fact, Mr. 
Folfe, who was appointed to this command (for he was a 
young man) merely for his military genius, had not under 
him above ſeven thouſand men regulars and provincial, but he 
was happy in co-operating with ſo vigilant and gallant an 
officer as admiral Saunders, who commanded the Engliſh fleet, 
It was the 26th of Zune, before the ſea and land forces arrived 
at the ifle of Orleans, which forms one of the ſides of the 
baſon of Quebec. The Engliſh made themſelves maſters of all 
the poſts on that iſland, from whence 2 appeared to be 
almoſt impregnable, eſpecially as the banks of the river were 
not only high, but fortified and inacceſſible. Both the ge- 
neral and the admiral made every diſpoſition, and uſed every 
ſtratagem to bring the enemy to an action, but all was in vain, 
for Moncalm knew his own ſtrength too well to leave any thing 
to chance. It was even with the greateſt difficulty that the 
admiral could fave the Engliſh ſhipping from the burning rafts 
and veſſels, wiich the enemy launched into the river to deſtroy 
them. Mr. Wolfe, on the zoth of Ju, vexed even into an 
indiſpoſition by the difficulties and diſappointments he en- 
countered, made an excellent attack upon the enemy at the 
mouth of. the river Montmorenci, but it was defeated by the 
impetuoſity of the Engliſb grenadiers, who ruſhed upon the 
French entrenchments without waiting for the troops who 
were to ſupport them. This check was ſeverely felt by Mr. 
Wolfe, whoſe laſt hopes were that be ſhould be ſoon joined by 
| genera 
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neral Amherſt. In the mean while, notwithſtanding the 
low eſtate of his health, he continued his unremitting attempts 
to draw the enemy to an engagement, but all to no purpoſe, 
though ſome ſtratagem was practiſed every hour by the fleet | 
for that end. He ſucceeded when he had the greateſt reaſon Battle of 
to deſpair, and in a dark night, through the excellent opera- Quebec. 
tions of the ſhipping, he landed a party at the bottom of a 
ſteep aſcent, containing a path where two perſons only could 
march abreaſt ; and even that was fortified by a captain's com- 
mand, and Monſ. de Bougainville, who had been detached by 
Mmcalm, to obſerve the motions of the Engliſb fleet, was in 
the neighbourhood ; but nothing was now unſurmountable 
to the Enghſh. Colonel Howe's light infantry and the High- 


* 

t q landers were the firſt to mount the precipice, which they did 
vith by the help of ſtumps and boughs of trees, and diſlodged the 
eirs WK captain's guard, and in a few hours all the Engliſb army had 


by gained the plain, which was called the heights of Abraham. 
nd, Mmcalm no ſooner heard of this, than he collected all his 
force to give battle to the Engliſb, which was the only reſource 
the he now had,-as his enemies were in a condition to batter the 
upper, as well as the lower, town of Quebec. His diſpolitions 


ng | 
were very judicious ; he filled the buſhes in his front with fif- 
ut teen hundred of his Indians, and beſt markſmen. His left 
Ir. conſiſted of regulars, and his right of provincials, ſupported 
e- by two battalions of regulars, the whole formed ſo as to flank 
lis the left of the Engliſh. Brigadier Monkton commanded the 
r. right wing of the Enelifh, and brigadier Townſhend was ſent to 
4 the left with the regiment of Amberſt, which he formed en 
er potence to prevent its being out- flanked. About nine in the 
je morning, the French advanced to the attack in an impetuous, 
n but diſordered, manner, and were received by the Engliſb within 
t. forty yards of their line, with a fire ſo ſteady, that a number 
d of them were killed, and the reſt began to ftagger. It was at 
e this eritical moment, that the brave Engliſh general, who was 


l at the head of the right, and was diſtinguiſhed by his activity 
and the expoſiture of his perſon, received two wounds from offe- 
the enemy's markſmen, who had ſingled him out; the firſt kil ed. 
was upon his wriſt, which he endeavoured to conceal by 
wrapping round it his handkerchief; but the other proved 
| fatal, and he expired juſt at the inſtant that the enemy began 
to give way to the united efforts of the Britiſh troops. 
After the death of Wolſe, the chief command devolved upon 
general AZonkton, but he being dangerouſly wounded, as he 
was bravely doing his duty at the head of Laſcelle's regiment, 
his place was ſupplied by brigadier Townſhend, who flew to 
the center, where he found the Eng/i/h ſomewhat in confuſion 
in purſuing the enemy; but he ſoon formed them with great 
Judgment and expedition, and then the enemy was every 
where routed by the bayonets of the ſoldiers, and the broad- 
ſwords of the 3 ers; while colonel Howe with his light 


infantry, prevented any impreſſions to be made by the CO 
| ans 
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dians or their Indians on the left flank of the army. When 
the victory ſeemed to de complete ; the Ingliſb were alarmel 
by the appearance of Monſ. Bougainville with two thouſand 
men, in their rear. Had he come an hour ſooner, it is hard tg 
ſay what the conſequence might have been; but the main 
body of the French was now fo thoroughly defeated, that he 
thought proper to retire without making any, but a very faint 
attempt, and general Townſhend very wiſely would not, by 
purſuing them, riſk the advantage and glory that had been 
ained. It is thought that in this action, about fifteen hundtel 
8 and Canadians were killed, among whom was Mon. 
Moncalm, who died next day in Quebec, and his ſecond in 
command, who died on board a Briiiſb ſhip. The number d 
Britiſh killed and wounded, are ſaid to have amounted y 
about five hundred. Moncalm died with the reputation d 
his having ſuſtained the glory of the French better and longer 
than any other officer could have done in that country ; but 
he did it at the expence of good faith and humanity. The 
wreck of his army, after throwing ſome reinforcements into 
3 retired up the river towards Trois Rivieres and Mir 
treat. ZE 
Upon the retreat of the French army, the garriſon and in- 
habitants of Quebec capitulated, and were ſecured in their 
religious and civil rights, till a general peace ſhould decide 
their fate. General Murray, with about five thouſand' men, 
was made governor of the place. The fleet returned to 
England, and all poſſible precautions were taken for the ſecu- 
rity of the new conqueſt, which indeed was very precarious 
and when every thing is conſidered, wonderful. Bougainuih 
had been joined by Monſ. de Levi, from Montreal, and was in 
the neighbourhood of the Britiſß army when it entered us 
bec. Had the garriſon defended itſelf for a few days, the 
Britiſh troops could not have ſubſiſted in the field, and conſe- 
quently the upper town could not have been reduced ; but the 
truth is, all the hopes of the Canadians vaniſhed with the death 
of Moncalm. All imaginable precautions were taken to force 
the two French generals to abandon the field; but we hal 
here, though not in the ſtrict order of events, put the Engl 
in quiet poſſeſſion of their conqueſt. 
eneral Townſhend returned to England with the fleet; 
general onckton was carried to New York, where he ws 


the French, cured of his wound; and it mutt be acknowledged that the 


condition of Mr. Murray was uncomfortable ang diſcouraging: 
It is true, he commanded ſeven thouſand men, regulars an 
irregulars, but he was ſhut up in a place where the fortifics- 
tions were damaged; nor had he a ſingle ſhip in the river t 
aſſiſt him. Levi and Bougainville ſtill kept the field, and could 
muſter near twelve thouſand men, of whom, five were regularz 


and fix thouſand excellent militia. He had ſome thoughts 


attempting to carry the town by a coup de main, but being 
diſappointed in that, he took up winter quarters, and did nd 
| | appea 
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appear in the field till the 17th of April, 1760, when he took 1760. 
poſſe 


ſſion of the river with ſix frigates, and of the heights of 
Abraham with his army. It happened unfortunately for the 
Engliſh garriſon, that it was now vaſtly reduced by the ſcurvy, 
and other diſeaſes ; ſo that general Murray, who was reſolved 
not to be beſieged, could not venture to take the field with 
above three thouſand men. With this handful, and favoured 
by a good train of artillery, he attacked the enemy, and put 
them into diſorder ; but they ſupported their center ſo well, 
and made ſuch an advantage of their vaſt ſuperiority of num- 
bers, that he was in danger of being hemmed in, and his 
retreat to Quebec cut off. After ſeeing one third of his army 
killed or wounded, he ordered a retreat, which he performed 
with great regularity, but with the loſs of ſome of his artillery 
through the vaſt wreaths of ſnow then lying on the ground, 
which prevented their being carried off, It is ſaid, on good 
authority, that the French, in this action, loſt, at leaſt, two 
thouſand men. Mr. Murray was now obliged to ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the walls of Quebec, which the French, whoſe 
ſucceſs depended entirely on the celerity of their motions, 
inveſted on the very night of the late battle. It was, how- 
eyer, the 11th of Mey, before they could bring two batteries, 
and thoſe very ill ſupplied, to play on the fortifications ; but 
by this time, an Engliſh frigate arrived in the baſon, with an 
account that lord Co 
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ville, with a Britiſh ſquadron, was in the and relieve 


river St, Laurence, On the 15th, a ſhip of the line, and ed by the 


another frigate arrived, and Monſ. de Levi ſaw from the emi- Eng/i/þ 


nence of Abraham, the two Eugliſb frigates deſtroy all his fleet; ſhipping. 


ſo that not doubting that a large reinforcement was about to 

debark, he precipitately abandoned the fiege and retired, 

leaving in the hands of the Engliſh his artillery and bags ego, | 
The conquerors of Quebec had heard but few, an 


thoſe Reduction 


faint, accounts, of game Ambher/?'s operations on the ſide of of all Ca- 
Lake Champlain. onſ. Burlemaque continued till at the Ie a, by 
du Noix, and Amherſt was May po to go into winter quarters the Eng- 


till the ſpring of 1760. De 
Quebec, had fixed his head quarters at Montreal, where he 
called in all his parties, to make his laſt ſtand. It is incredible 
what pitiful ſhifts and groſs falſhoods Vandreuil had recourſe 
to, that he might keep up the ſpirits of the Canadians. He 
truſted greatly in the ſituation of the country, which he ima- 
gined muſt neceſſarily prevent the progreſs of Amherſt, eſpeci- 
ally with an army; but Amber/?'s communication with Mur- 
ray was now open, and by a well diſpoſed plan of operations, 
which, though ſlow, were ſucceſsful, he arrived before Mon- 
treal, where general Murray arrived the very ſame day, ac- 
cording to the plan that had been concerted between them. 
Montreal was the ſtaple of the French Indian trade on the river 
t. Laurence, and Vandreuil finding himſelf at a lots for farther 
thifts or falſhoods, conſented that the garriſon ſhould ſurrender 


and be ſent to France, on W not to ſerve during the 
3 
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war. This happened on the 8th of September, 1760. The 
conqueſt of Canada was completed by the taking of Montreal, 
which general Amher/? immediately entered; and never, per- 
haps, was a general better ſerved than he was on this occaſion 
by the generals Murray, Gage, Sir William fohnſon, colonel 
Haviland, and many other of his officers. The humanity of 
the Engliſb manifeſted itſelf through every ſtep of thoſe long 
expeditions. No violence, no robbing, no plundering was 
offered to any who remained quiet in their habitations, not- 
withſtanding the groſs provocations the Enghfh had received; 
and they even relieved their enemies, who were in the mot 
deplorable condition for want of ſubſiſtence, with their own 
bread and victuals. The French court, in the ſummer, made 
a faint attempt to prevent this cataſtrophe, ſo diſgraceful to 
themſelves, from taking place. Captain Byron had intelligence 


that three French frigates, and about twenty ſail of veilels 


with troops and military ſtores for the garriſon of Montreal, 
had taken refuge in the bay of Chaleurs, where he took and 

deſtroyed them all, 55 | 
While Canada was conquering, the French found means to 
render the Cherokees, a powerful Indian nation, who had made 
great profeflions of friendſhip to the Enghfh, their enemies, 
As they lay in the neighbourhood of the Creeks, another 
powerful nation, there was the greater danger in tlieir revolt, 
which was attended by the moſt ſhocking ſcalpings and bar- 
barities upon the Engliſh. Mr. Lyttelton was then governor 
of Carolina, and finding all his endeavours to reduce them in 
vain, he marched into their country with eleven hundred 
men ; but with ſuch a ſhew of reſolution, that the barbarians 
thought their entire deſtruction was at hand, and on the 26th 
of December, they agreed to a peace upon the governor's own 
terms. No ſooner was he returned to Carolina, than the in- 
habitants renewed all their barbarities, and blocked up the 
forts Edward and Loudon, Mr. Amberſt hearing of their faith- 
leſs proceedings, immediately ſent colonel Montgomery with 
twelve hundred men under his command, and by forced 
marches he arrived in the neighbourhood of Little Keowee, one 
of the Cherokee towns. Apprehending that the ſavages were 
not apprized of his arrival, he ſent a detachment of his light 
infantry againſt that village, who put to death all the men 
they found there, with their bayonets; when he himſelf with 
the main body proceeded againſt E/tatoe, which they found 
abandoned, but they put to death all the Indians who fell into 
their hands. It was furprizing to ſee the plenty with which 
this town was ftored ; all which the Engliſb took poſſeſſion of, 
and laid the town itſelf in aſhes. The trunk of an Englifb- 
man's body who had been tortured and put to death that 
morning, encreaſed the fury of the Britiſb detachment to ſucll 
a degree, that they gave no quarter to the barbarians they met 
with, but the greateſt part of them eſcaped into their woods. 
This expedition ſuggeſted the firſt idea of the arts "I 
| OE. whic 
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which the French had ſpirited up thoſe ſavages againſt the 
Engliſh. They ſeemed to poſſeſs induſtry and order in their 
habitations ; they were far from being deſtitute of the con- 
veniencies of life, and the ſoldiers made ſome booty in money, 
watches, cloaths and peltry. After it was thought they had 
been ſufficiently chaſtiſed, they were invited to a treaty, and 
to be admitted to terms; but they {till continued obſtinate, 
and colonel Montgomery was forced to make a ſecond irruption 
into their middle ſettlements on the 24th of June. This 
roved an expedition of more difficulty than had been foreſeen. 
His men were obliged to march through a continued train of 
ambuſhes, ſome of his officers and horſes were killed, and 
about the beginning of Juh, he ſaw a neceſſity of returning 
to Fort Prince George, which he accordingly did after loſing 
in the whole of his expedition about ſeventy men. The 
Cherakees, inſtigated undoubtedly by the French, ſome of whom 
wore their habits and ſpoke their language, beſieged Fort 
Loudon belonging to the Engliſh, and commanded by captain 
Demere, and, notwithſtanding their rudeneſs in ſuch operations; 
reduced it to ſuch difficulties, that the garriſon was obliged to 


capitulate on condition of their being allowed to march to the 


Engliſh ſettlements ; but they ſcarcely had been gone ſixteen 
miles, when they were ſurrounded by a body of the ſavages, 
who maſſacred all the officers, excepting one captain Stuart, 
who had ſerved as interpreter, killed twenty-five ſoldiers, and 
carried the reſt into a ſlavery that was worſe than death. 

We ſhall omit, in this place, any detail of the negotiations Proſperous 
for peace, which were now upon the anvil, as they are moſt ſtate of the 
intelligible when they are not intermixed with warlike ope- French in 
rations, and proceed to the war in Germany. In the be- Germany, 
ginning of the year 1761, the French were in poſſeſſion of all 1761. 
the country of Heſſe, the county of Hanan, and the city of 
Gottingen, by which they had a ready entrance into the elec- 
torate of Hanmer. Theſe were alarming conſiderations, as 
it appeared, that notwithſtanding the glorious victories the 
allies had atchieved, the French were in fact their ſuperiors in 
Germany. Prince Ferdinand, in this uncomfortable, and in- 
deed deſperate, ſituation, unknown to his enemies, divided his —_ 
army into three parts, and putting himſelf in the center, he 
advanced towards Caſſel, then in poſſeſſion of the French. The 
hereditary prince commanded the right wing, and leaving the 
country of Heſſe to the eaſtward, he carried his arms into the 
very heart of the French quarters; and the left wing, which 
was commanded by — Sporken, penetrated into Thuringia. 

This expedition was executed with vaſt luſtre by the confede- but they 

rates, who drove the French every where before them, and it is a:e Gil. 

thought that had their whole army been encamped upon a lodged by 
lain, it muſt have been defeated by the ardour of the allies. the allies 
he reaſons given for the attempt, were to cut off the com- | 

munication between the 772: and the army of the empire; 

to open a communication with the Pyr fans, and to prevent 

ET | 3 | Gottingen 
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Gottingen from being relieved. All thoſe ſchemes were more 
ſpecious than ſolid, for though the French retired with inere- 
dible precipitation, yet the allies were guilty of irreparable 
errors by following them ſo inconſiderately as they did, while 
they had behind them en Gottingen, and a vaſt number of 
other fortified places and poſts. The hereditary prince at- 
tempted to ſurprize Fritzlar, and was repulſed ; but upon 
bringing up cannon, the place capitulated upon honourable 
terms. The marquis of Granby, who commanded the Engl:/þ, 
reduced ſeveral forts and caſtles in the neighbourhood, but the 
Hanoverians were repulſed in attacking Marpurg, where one 
of their beſt generals, Briendenbach, was killed. The French 
continued to retire towards Franckfort on the Mayne, and five 
of their capital ſtores, containing moſt amazing quantities of 

grain and flour, fell into the hands of the allies. 
who are After the French had been driven out of the open country 
worſted in of Heſſe, prince Ferdinand gave orders for blockading Ziegen- 
their turn. hays and MAarpurg, and made diſpoſitions for the ſiege of Caſſel, 
| which was now the great object of the campaign, if not of 
the war; as upon that depended the fate of Gottingen, and 
conſequently of Hanover. When preparations were making 
for this ſiege, general Spgr#en had proceeded ſo far on the fide 
of Saxony, that he was joined by a body of Pruſſians, and on 
the 14th of February, he defeated the French and Saxons at 
Langenſaltze upon the Un/irut, After this, the French and the 
army of the empire fell back upon Bamberg, and Sporken had 
nothing to oppoſe him on that fide ; but thoſe ſucceſſes were 
as unfortunate as they were ſpecious, for while Sporken was 
uſhing his advantages on the Werra and the Un/trut, De 
2 the French governor of Gottingen, routed a large Hans- 
verian convoy, took Dunder/tadt, and a number of places in 
the neighbourhood, and at laſt diſabled Mr. Sporken either 
from co-operating with the main army, or from returning by 

the way he had advanced. | 
Caſſel was by this time inveſted, and marſhal Broglio, who, 
upon the whole, behaved with incomparable abilities, recalled 
all his out detachments, and united them in one body, for 
railing the ſiege of Caſſel, while the force of the allies was 
diſſipated in too many ſervices. Ihe garriſon of Caſſel conſiſted 
of ſeventeen battalions, under the count de Broglio, beſides 
other corps. Prince Ferdinand had, in his rear, three ſtrong 
poſts of the enemy, and their main army in his front. Mar- 
Mal Broglio ſoon availed himſelf of his compacted ſituation, 
and the disjointed ſtate of his enemies. He attacked and de- 
feated the hereditary prince near Strangerode, where two thou- 
ſand priſoners were made, and the Heſſian, Hanoverian and 
Brunſeick foot were broken. This action diſcouraged the 
allies more, perhaps, than it ought to have done, for the ſiege 
of Caſſel and __— were immediately raiſed, and they fell 
back upon the Dymel, after once more abandoning the whole 
country of Hee to the enemy. All the advantage that ac- 
| * : crue 
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crued to the allies from the firſt glaring ſucceſs, conſiſted in 
retarding the farther operations of the French, who otherwiſe 
might have perhaps driven their enemies out of Germany. On 
the other hand, the allies loſt a great number of men by the 
ſeverity of the campaign. Towards the latter end of June, 
the two capital bodies of the French, that under marſhal 
Breglio, and that under Soubiſe, made motions for a junction. 
They were oppoſed on the 2gth by general Sporken, who lay 
in the front of the allies, but he was beat, and this obliged 
the German general of the allies to fall back in his turn upon 
the Lippe, by which the French became maſters of Harburg, 
Dringleburg, and Paderbern. A partizan kind of a war then 
followed under general Lackner and others, moſtly to the ad- 
yantage of the allies, and many marches and counter-marches 
were made with great appearance of art and generalſhip; but the 


latter ſeems to have lain on the ſide of the French, for Brogho 


effected his junction with Soubzſe at Sogſt, between Lipſtladt and 
Ham, almoſt within ſight of the allies. | | 


This brought on the battle of Kirch Denkern, in which the Hut they 
Britiſh troops performed wonders, and the French were de- pain the 
feated with the loſs, as is ſaid, of five thouſand men. The battle of 
allies, as uſual, even by this victory, obtained nothing but Kirch 
glory, excepting a freſh miſunderſtanding between Brogho Denkern, 


and Soubiſe, each endeavouring to clear himſelf of the blame 
of the defeat. The court of France was filled with memorials 
and invectives on both ſides. Broglio blamed Soubiſe for hav- 
ing deferred his attack too long. Soubiſe accuſed Broglio of 
having begun his too early. The impartial part of the public 
was on the fide of Broglio. Be that as it will, it is certain that 
the allies were loſers by the victory they gained, and the 
French were in a better condition after the defeat than before. 
The army under Soubiſe paſſed the Lippe, and prepared to 
beliege Munſter; that under Broglio, paſſed the Meſer, and 


pointed its march towards Hanover, The hereditary prince 


obſerved the former, and prince Ferdinand the latter. The 

artizan war was again renewed, to the diſgrace indeed of 

oth ſides, though the allies had generally the advantage in 
the ſkirmiſhes. The hereditary prince, by taking Dor/ten, 
obliged Soubiſe to abandon the ſiege of Munſter, and in pro- 
portion as Broglio advanced towards Hanover, prince Ferdi- 
mand threatened Heſſe; from whence he drew all his ſubſiſt- 
ence. In the main, however, the great outlines of the Freueh 
operations were more judicious and regular than thoſe of the 
allies, and Broglio, at laſt, took up a camp, from which he was 
equally enabled to advance againſt Hanover or towards Heſſe, 
beſides taking ſeveral places in the foreſt of Hartz, and layin 
vaſt tracts of that country under contribution; while prince 
Xavier of Saxony, bombarded and took Wolſenbuttel, and ad- 
vanced to beſiege Brunſwick. 


This ſudden turn of war in favour of France, juſtifies the The 
obſeryation we have ſo often mages that the French Frans French 
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proſper by by their defeats, The reaſon is, that the whole of their plan 
their de- was better laid, and they had more regard than the allies had, 


feats. 


to their reſources. When prince Xavier was marching to- 
wards Brunſwich, that duke retired to Famburgh, where he 


met with the elector of Hee, who had been in like manner 


driven from his capital ; but the city and dutchy of Brunſwick 
was delivered by the .hereditary prince, who obliged the 
enemy likewiſe to abandon JYolferbuttel. Prince Ferdinands 
attention having thus for ſome time been diverted to his native 
country; Soubije had nothing in the field to withſtand him, 
and his troops laid waſte eſlphalia in a manner infamouſly 
barbarous. They took Oſnaburg, which they plundered, and 
treated the inhabitants with the utmoſt inhumanity. They 
took Embden, where their rapaciouſneſs was ſo intolerable, 
that thev were driven out of it by the boors of the neighbour- 
ing country; and on the zd of October, they made the garriſon 
of Meppen on the Ems, conſiſting of five thouſand men, pri- 
ſoners of war. The French, after that, attempted to ſurprize 
Bremen, which muſt have given them poſſeſſion of the Y/*/er, 
and have cut off the Eugliſb from their ſubſiſtence. The 
enterprize might have ſucceeded, had it not been that their 


oppreſſions and rapaciouſneſs inſpiring the inhabitants with 


horror, they joined the garriſon, and drove the French from 
their city with loſs and ſhame. All this time, prince Ferd:- 
nand remained in a ſtate next to inactivity, with his head 
quarters at Buhne, and his lines extending from thence towards 
Hammelen. 


Anational - The loſſes which France ſuffered in America and Germany, 
bankrupt- were but ſlightly felt in that kingdom, in compariſon to the 


cy in 
France. 


$902. 


total bankruptcy to which her court had been reduced during 
the courſe of the war. This bankruptcy was publicly owned, 
and perhaps aggravated by the French miniſterial papers, and 
it had an effect very little foreſeen by thoſe who were unac- 
quainted with the true character of the Fre, They could 
not bear to ſee their king coining even his table plate into 
money for the payment of his armies, and abridging himſelf 
and his family in the common decencies due to their rank. 
Cities, communities and private perſons ran to ſupply him 
with all they had, and as his defeats had rendered his arms 


proſperous, fo his bankruptcy rendered his treaſury rich. The 


arrow eſcape he had met with from the knife of Damien, a 


hair brained Euthuſiaſt, who was put to death under the moſt 


exquitite tortures, had endeared his perſon to his people, and 
the campaign of the year 1762, promiſed great matters in his 
favour, In the diſpute between Braglio and Soubiſe, the miſ— 
tr2ſ5 took part with the latter, and the ſormer was diſgraced. 
It was thought with ſome reaſon, that notwithſtanding his 


grcat qualities, that he was of a diſpoſition that would rather 


ſufter diſgrace from an enemy, than ſee the advancement of a 

fellow officer whom he hated, S92bi/e ſucceeded Broglio in his 
. ® | . „ 3 

command, and with him was joined marſhal D'Errezs. That 

ba general 
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general had been ſent from court, to reſtore to the army that 
diſcipline which the differences between the two generals had 
entirely aboliſhed, and he generouſly agreed to ſerve under 
them, though he was ſenior to both. Their army was poſted 


| on the Weſer, and another was given to the prince of Cond? on 


the Lower Rhine. Prince Ferdinand lay encamped behind the The 
Dymel, to obſerve the motions of Soubiſe, as the hereditary French 

prince did thoſe of Conde, in the biſhopric of Munſter. Sou- beaten at 
biſe's army was encamped to great advantage at Graeben/tein, Graebens 
on the frontiers of Heſſe, where prince Ferdinand, who began /tcin. 


to apprehend that the councils of England were preponderating 
towards peace, reſolved to attack them. He ordered general 
Luckner to paſs the J/eſer in the night time, and take poſt in 
the rear of the enemy, as general Sporꝶgen did on their flank. 
He himſelf attacked the center, and the left of the French was 
charged by lord Granby, on June the 24th. The attack was 
ſo ſudden, that the French were inſtantly thrown into diſorder, 
and muſt have been totally routed, had not their retreat been 


| favoured by Monſ. de Stainville, an excellent officer, who 


threw himſelf into a neighbouring wood at the head of his de- 
tachment, the far greateſt part of which was cut off or made 
priſoners ; while the remainder ſheltered themſelves under the 
cannon of Caſſel, or fled acroſs the Fulda. 
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In the battle of Graebenſtein, the French troops amounted to The here 


a hundred battalions, while thoſe of the allies did not exceed ditary 
ſixty. Of the former, two thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty prince 


common men, and one hundred and ſixty-two officers were beaten at 
made prifoners ; but their greateſt loſs, was that of their re- Johanne 


putation, and their being driven from their ſtrong encamp- 
ment. Lord Granby, and lord Frederic Cavendiſh, puſhed for- 
ward a body of Engliſb, who defeated Monſ. de Rochambeau at 
Himbourg ; and the communication between the French army 
and Franckfort and Gottingen was for ſome time interrupted. 
In the middle of Auguſt, the garriſon of Gottingen abandoned 
the place, and about this time, a number of brave actions 
were performed by the allied generals. Prince Xavier of 
Saxony was forced to abandon his advantageous poſt upon the 
Lahne, and to join the main army on the eaſtward of the Fulda, 
near Munden. A detachment of the allies paſſed the Fulda in 
ſight of the French army, and defeated prince Xavier's corps. 
Stainville, who lay in the neighbourhood, made a motion with 
ten thouſand men to ſupport the prince, and prince Prederic 
of Brunſwick took that opportunity of entering the encarp- 
ment Stainville had poſſeſſed, where he levelled all the works 
and made eleven hundred priſoners. $9244:je now found him- 
felf in a ſituation next to deſperate, and the prince of C-. 
was advancing by forced marches, from the Lower Rhine, to 
his relief, when Houbiſe decamped, and took an impregnable 
poſt upon the heights of Mulſingen, waiting till they could 
effect their junction with the prince of Conde, The latter was 
narrowly watched by the hereditary piince, who attacked 

"> a detach» 


berg. 
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| a detachment from the main army at Johanniſberg, near the 
IV:ſer. The hereditary prince, at firſt, carried all before 
him, but the detachment receiving ſupplies from the main 
body, he was defeated, and wounded on the hip-bone, with 
the loſs of three thouſand men killed, wounded, and taken 
priſoners. His defeat did not operate much to the diſadvan- 
tage of the allies, whoſe main object now, was the ſiege of 


Caſſel. | 

Deſperate 105 ſooner was it formed by prince Ferdinand, than the 
action at French repaſſed the Lahne, and advanced towards Marpurg; 
Bucker but on the 26th of September, they were again driven beyond the 
Ml. Lahne. It was now known in both camps, that a peace was 
| as good as concluded between France and England; and this 
ſeemed to inſpire the combatants with double fury. Every 
hour was marked by ſome bloody ſkirmiſh, that at Bucker 
Muhl, near Amonebourg, exceeding all belief. The diſpute 
was about a bridge over the Ohme, which commanded a poſt 
advantageous for the French reducing Amonebourg. The French 
poſſeſſed a mill on the one end of the bridge, and the allies a 
ſmall redoubt on the other. The artillery, from two pieces, 
by degrees aroſe to twenty-hve heavy cannon on each ſide; 
and the men, from an hundred, were augmented to ſeventeen 
complete battalions. The firing continued without intermiſ- 
fion for fifteen hours, till at laſt, the beſt rampart that each 
fide had, was formed by the dead bodies of their companions, 
Night put an end to the diſpute, and the allies kept poſſeſſion 
of their redoubt, as the French did of their mill, but the latter 
took the caſtle of Amonebourg. Even that acquiſition did not 
interrupt the ſiege of Cafe which was ſurrendered on the 1ſt of 
Prelimina- November ; and that of Ziegerhayn was formed when authentic 
riesſigned. intelligence arrived in both camps, that preliminaries of peace 

were ſigned between France and Great Britain. | 
Conquet The death of George II. and the acceſſion of his grandſon to 
of Marti the crown of Great Britain, occaſioned an alteration in the 
nico by the miniſtry, but none in the meaſures that had been taken either 
Eng lilo. for making peace or war. The French were ſtill in poſſeſſion 
| of Martinico, which gave them a tone of importance in the 
hs ee that were going forward for peace. We are here 
juſt to mention, that the late miniſtry had at a vaſt expence 
reduced the little iſland of N and its fortifications, to 
prove to all Europe, how unable France was even to defend her 
own coaſts, when vigorouſly attacked. The progreſs made 
by the Engliſb in the war, and the evident imbecillity of France 
grew alarming to Spain, and the famous family compact was 
tormed, by which the intereſts of the two branches of the 
houſe of Bourbon became the ſame. It was eaſy for Great 
Britain to foreſee, that ſhe muſt ſoon be at war with the Spa- 
niards, and that they would derive great advantages from their 
allies being in poſſeſſion of Martinico. A greater armament 
than ever had been ſeen in the ef? Indies, was equipped 
uncer rear admiral Rodney, who commanded the ſea, as general 
a N Monſfton 
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Menkten did the land, forces; the latter amounting to about 
twelve thouſand men. On the 7th of January, 1762, the 
Fnglifb fleet came before artintco, and landed their troops at 
Car Navire, though proper diſpoſitions had been made there 
to oppoſe them. The whole iſland, at this time, might be 
looked upon as one continued fortification ; but its chief 
frength lay in two ſtrong poſts, the one called Mont Tortue/on, 
and the other Mont Garnier, which at once commanded and 
protected the town and citadel of Port Royal, againſt 2 
the Engliſh intended to begin their operations. Martinico ha 

been long the dread of the Engliſb marine in the Vgſt Indies, 
and ſuch was the ardour of the ſailors to reduce it, that they 
dragged the cannon by the ſtrength of their hands three miles 
over land, to the fiege. The grenadiers and light troops were 
equally ardent and impetuous, ſo that the enemy in a ſhort. 
time, notwithſtanding the amazing ſtrength of their ſituation, 
was driven firſt from Mont Tortueſon, and then from Mont 


Garnier, into Port Rayal, which capitulated on the 4th of Fe- 


bruary. St. Pierre, the capital of the iſland, remained ſtill ta 
be reduced, and it was thought that it would be well defended 
by La Touche, the governor of the iſland, who had retired to 
it, They were agreeably diſappointed. The iſlanders were 
unwilling to ſee their properties expoſed to the ravages of war, 
land juſt as general Monkton was about to embark for the re- 
duction of St. Pierre, a deputation came from the inhabitants 
to propoſe a capitulation, which was readily granted and 
agreed to. It is hard to ſay, whether the conqueſt of Martinica 
or Quebec, was of the greateſt importance to England; but 
the juncture ſeemed to give it for Martinico, becauſe the at- 
tack of the Havannah had been reſolved upon in Great Britain. 
Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, and the other Caribbees 
dependent on Martinico, followed its fate; and thus the 
French at once ſaw themſelves deprived of that vaſt trade 
which had ſo long furniſhed their country with the means of 
making war. The reduction of Martinico and the French Ca- 
r1bbees, facilitated the ſtill more important conqueſt of the 


Havannah, But we are now to attend the operations of 


peace, with which we ſhall cloſe the hiſtory of France. 


ut 


Nothing but repeated calamities, and the inability under A negoti 
which France found herſelf to maintain the war againſt Great W 


Britain, could have diſpoſed her councils to peace; but th 
pacihe ſentiments of the Engliſb were influenced by their 
having obtained during the war, its original object, that is, 


ſecurity for their American poſſeſſions, to which their war in 


[Germany was no more than ſecondary. Early in the year 


1761, the enemies of Great Britain and his Pruſſian majeſty. 
agreed to renew certain negotiations, which had been abruptly 
broken off in the end of the year 1759; and Auſbourg in 2 — 
many was appointed for the place of conference; the count de 
Laſeul being appointed the French plenipotentiary. It ſoon 


2ppeared that the negotiation, through the complication of 
| | rn intereſts 
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intereſts concerned in it, muſt be inextricable, unleſs matters 
were previouſly adjuſted between the two principal powers at 
war, Great Britain and France. It was therefore agreed that 
the Britiſb and French miniſters ſhould enter upon a treaty by 
agency, and accordingly Mont. Buy was ſent to London, 23 
Mr. Stanley was to Paris, for that purpoſe. The French court 
could ſcarcely have employed a more difagreeable agent than 
Buſſy was. He had been bred to mean office buſineſs ; though 
low in his manners, he was full of felt importance; he miſtook 
cunning for wiidom, and grimace for addreſs; he was hated 
by king George, and deſpiſed by his miniſter. 

It was plain, that by appointing ſuch a man to confer with 
Mr. Pitt, who was then reckoned the ableſt, as well as the 
moſt ſucceſsful ſtateſman in Europe, the French ſtill retained 
the ideas of their ſuperiority in the cabinet, and they flatterel 
themſelves that the family compact, which was then juſt con- 
cluded, would have wonderful effects in their favour. Upon 
the firſt opening the conferences, their affairs in Germany were 
in the moſt proſperous ſituation they had known during the 
war. The firſt point laid down between the negotiators, was 
© that the two crowns ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of what 
„they have conquered one from the other.” The ſecond, 
that the ſituation in which they ſhall ſtand at certain pe- 
* riods, ſhall be the poſition to Ke as a baſis for the treat 
«© which may be negotiated between the two powers.“ Thoſe 
points were ſuppoſed to be ſettled only during the negotiation, 
the main queſtion being what each party was willing to relin- 
quiſh to the other, of what it then pofletied. It was neceſlary, 
however, on account of the fluctuations of war, to fix the 
two preliminary points to certain epochas. The French pro- 
poſed © that the ſituation in which they ſhould ſtand on the 
„ iſt of September, 1761, in the Eaft Indies; on the iſt of 
„July, in the ſame year, in the Meſt Indies, and in Africa; 
and on the iſt of May following, in Europe, ſhould be the 
poſition, which ſhould ſerve as a baſis to the treaty, which 
may be negotiated between the two powers.” The Engliſh 
miniſter rejected thoſe epochas, and at fuſt refuſed to admit of 
any, but what referred to the day of ſigning the peace. This 
difference had almoſt broken off the negotiation, During the 
debate, various were the events of war, and, according to them, 
the value of the ti peſſidetis roſe or ſunk; ſo that in effect, 
Broglio, who about that time had beaten the hereditary prince, 
and had forced the allies to raiſe the ſiege of Caſſel, was the 
real French negotiator ; but thoſe events were in ſore part 
compenſated by the entire reduction of Belleiſe, which hap- 
pened about the fame time, 

The Eugliſb miniſter, to reduce the negotiation to precition, 
agreed to determinated epochas for the t poſfidetis, S* the iſt 
of July, for Europe; the 1ſt of September, for Africa and 
& America; and the 1ſt of November, for the Eaſt Indies." 
But this was on two conditions, “ Firſt, that every thing, 
4 © ed 4 20 which 
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e which ſhould be happily adjuſted between the two crowns 
ee in relation to their particular war, ſhall be made obligatory, 


« final, and concluſive, independant of the fate of the nego- 
« tation at Augſbourg. Secondly, that the definitive treaty 
« of peace between Great Britain and France, or preliminary 
« articles to that end, ſhall be ſigned and ratified between the 
« Jate of that memorial and the iſt of the following Augu/t.” 
The French objected to thoſe conditions as ſtinting them too 
much in time, and as departing from the former plan. Thecourt 
of Vienna was to be ſatisfied in any peace made for Germany; and 
there was little more than a month for obtaining its conſent. 
The good correſpondence between the courts of Vienna and 
Verſailles was then ſuch, that the empreſs queen agreed to 
every thing that ſhould be done by France, if it was not to the 
prejudice of the houſe of Auſtria; and thus the Knotty points 
of the epochas were at laſt got over. | 
Nothing now remained, but to ſuit the negotiation to the 
intereſts of France and Great Britain, independent of all other 
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conſiderations. Six capital points occurred. The firſt related 


to the limits of the two crowns in North America. The 
ſecond, to the neutral iſlands, and the conqueſts Great Britain 
had made in the J/e/? Indies, The third related to the con- 
queſts the Engliſb had made in Africa and the Eaſt Indies, ob- 
jets of vaſt importance. The fourth turned upon the mutual 
intereſts of France and Great Britain. The fifth, upon the 
conduct they were to obſerve towards their reſpective allies 
there; and the ſixth, related to the reſtitution of the captures 
made by the Eugliſh before the war was declared. | 

With regard to the firſt, the French offered to cede Canada 


Conceſſi- 


to England, on condition of the inhabitants enjoying their ons on 


religion under the Engliſb government, and the French being 
permitted the privilege of fiſhing on the coaſt of Newfound- 
land, according to the treaty of Utrecht, with the reſtitution 
of the iſle of Cape Breton, As to the ſecond conſideration, the 


both ſides. 


French offered to reſtore Minerca as an equivalent for the re- 
ſtitution of Guadaloupe and Martinico. The French offered on 


the third head, to evacuate Gottingen, (which was then in 
their hands) Heſſe and Hanan, and likewiſe to draw off their 
army to the Mayne and the Rhine, provided the Engliſh gave 
them back either their ſettlement at Senegal, or the iſſe of 
Cerec in Africa, and to adhere to the treaty ſettled in the EH 
Indies between Meſſieurs Godcheau and Saunders ; but the laſt 
mentioned. offer was next to nothing, With regard to the 
fourth article ; their giving up their conqueſts in Hanover, and 
other parts of Germany, were to compenſate for the reſtitutions 
which the Engliſb were to make in all other parts of the globe. 
The fifth article, created great difficulties. The Engliſb mi- 
niſter had declared with an air of firmneſs, that his maſter 
would not abandon the intereſt of the king of Pruſſia, which 
occaltoned a counter declaration from France of the fame kind, 
in favour of the court of Fienna. After much debate, it w_ 
f agree 
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to return into France. The reſtitution of the captures taken 


The nego- 


tiation 
broken off. does it yet clearly appear how far the duke de C 4 or the 


himſelf, who had perſuaded the court of Madrid, that it 
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agreed that the French ſhould keep no troops in Germany, hy 
in proportion to thoſe of Great Britain there, and that thi 
French king, from the time his Britannic majeſty recalled thy 
Engliſh forces from Germany, would cauſe double the numhe 
of French forces from the armies of the Upper and Lower Rhin 


before the war, which formed the ſixth and laſt article, wy 
reſolutely demanded by the French, and refuſed by the Ex 10, 
but indeed the French never ſincerely believed that the 1900 
would give up that point. 

A plauſible plan of a treaty, after many canvaſſings, came 
over to England; but here the duplicity of the French, and the 
ſhallow cunning of Buſy, proved their greateſt foe, and bley 
up all that had been done. That miniſter, together with the 
— of the treaty, preſented the Engliſb miniſter with a pi. 
vate memorial, importing, that the diſputes ſubſiſting between 
Spain and England, gave his moſt Chriſtian majeſty cauſe 9 
apprehend a new war in Europe and America, unleſs they coull 
be now adjuſted: that the Spaniſb monarch had communicate 
to him the three points of diſcuſſion, namely, the reſtitution 
of ſome ſhips taken in the courſe of the preſent war, unde 
Spaniſh colours; the liberty claimed by the Spaniſb nation to 
fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland ; and the deſtruction d 
the ſettlements made by the Engliſh on the Spanz/h territories 
in the bay of Honduras, Beſides theſe points, the court d 
Madrid had lately given the French king to underſtand, that 
he had pretenſions to the neutral iſlands, which he would not 
fail ro explain upon a proper occaſion. His moſt Chri//un 
majeſty, therefore, paſſionately defired that theſe differences 
might be amucably terminated; and that the king of Spay 
ſhould be invited to guarantee the treaty between the tuo 
crowns 3 becauſe, ſhould they kindle up a new war, he ſhould 
be obliged to perform his engagements to his allies. 

The Britih miniſter took fire at this inſolent memorial, 
which entirely altered the complexion of the negotiation, not 


wiſer part of the French miniſtry, were concerned in its con. 
tents, or whether the whole had not been cooked up by Bu 


would give his catholic majeſty an air of importance in Europe. 
Mr. Pitt threw back the paper to Buyfſy as being inadmiſlible, 
declaring that he would look upon it as an affront to hi 
maſter, if any farther mention was made of a Spaniſh medi 
ation, and he called upon the Spaniſh embaſſador to diſavov 
all knowledge of the tranſaction. In anſwer to the memorial 
from France, which was accompanied by that from Spait, 
Mr. Pitt agreed to the reſtitution of Guadaloupe, Marigalanis 
and Belleifle, on the terms propoſed by France. He conſentel 
to receive Canada, but with all its appurtenances, and without 
any new limits or exceptions whatever. The propoſal made 
by France, for the partition of the neutral iſlands, v 

| mitte 
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ed of. The French demand of Cape Breton, or any other 
iland in the gulph of St. Laurence was rejected, and the liber- 
ty of fiſhing on the banks of Newfoundland was ceded to 
Rin France only in conſideration of her demoliſhing Dunkirh. 
The reſtitution of Senegal and Goree was rejected, as was the 
German neutrality, and his Britannic majeſty again declared his 
10; unalterable reſolution to ſupport the king of Pruſſia. A ge- 
wel neral evacuation of Heſſe and Maſiphalia, by the French was 
inſiſted upon, with the reſtitution of all the French conqueſts 
in Maſliphalia, as likewiſe thoſe of the king of Pruſſia upon 
the Khine, though held by France for the empreſs queen, and 
bley in her name; the treaty between Saunders and Godchau was diſ- 
allowed of, and the two Ea India companies were left at 
liberty to compromiſe their differences; but the demand of 


mitt 


4 the reſtitution of captures made before the war, was rejected, 
e nin a manner that left no room to hope for any compliance on 
oul! the part of his Britannic majeſty on that head. | 

-Atel It was a new thing for France to hear terms of peace pre- 
tion WY ſcribed to her in the ſame tone which her haughty court ſo 
nder often made uſe of to other nations; but far from reſenting 
n to WM this, ſhe renewed the negotiation, made freſh conceſſions, and 

1 of even ſeemed to diſapprove the attempt made by Buſſß to admit 
rice bis catholic majeſty as a party in thediſpute. An apology of the 

t of WW fame kind was made by the Spaniſh embaſſador at London, but 


that mixed with ſome Spaniſb unavailing haughtineſs, which no 
way correſponded to the other parts of the memorial. But 
neither this nor the new conceſſions which Mr. Buſy was em- 


tran 

aces powered to make could reſtore cordiality to the negotiations, 

han though many papers, in the nature of expedients and ultima- 

two tums, were daily paſſing between the two courts. At laſt it 

ud was agreed, that Canada, in its proper limits, comprehending 
on one ſide all the iſlands and countries adjoining to the gulph 

rial, iſ of St. Laurence, and on the other, all the great lakes, and 


the whole courſe of the Ohio, till it loſes itſelf in the Mi 
the /i, ſhould be ceded to the Engliſh. Some diſputes hap- 
pened concerning the boundaries of Louiſiana, and the ſtate 


on- 
of the intermediate Indians, who are diſperſed over the vaſt 
tit tract that lies on the back of the Britiſb colonies, from Pen- 
abe. nia to Georgia; but had other points been fully adjuſted, 
ble, the negotiation would not have ſtuck there. The French of- but re- 
hö {ered to give up Senegal and Goree, upon their being guaran- newed. 
edi - tied in their other conqueſts upon the coaſt of Mica. The 
ow W'rttlement of the Newforndland fiſhery was an object of greater 


conſideration, as the French roundly declared, that whatever 
might be the conſequences, they could not deſiſt from their 
claim of fiſhing there. They were however contented to ac- 
tept of the little iſland of St. Pierre, for drying their nets and 


out]Wcuring their fiſh; but they were to erect no fortification, nor 
ade to keep up any military eſtabliſhment on the iame, and an 
ad- £::2/:/þ commiſſary was to refide on the iſtand ; but the French 


were to have the ſame privileges on the coaft of Mer foundiand, 
Cl ICKGYU 
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checked with the ſame reſtrictions, which before the wy 
they had enjoyed under the 15th article of the treaty of Ur} 
They were, however, in conſideration of this privilege, 9 
demoliſh Dunkirk. Martinico was not then known to be con. 
quered; but it was originally agreed, in the negotiation, thy 
Guadeloupe, Marigalante, and Belle 2 ſhould be reſtored tg 
the French, and Minorca to the Engliſh. The affairs of the 
Eaſt Indies met with few difficulties on either ſide ; but it wx 
not ſo eaſy to ſettle the concerns of the allies of both power, 

The Engliſh continued firmly to reject all appearances of ge. 
ſerting the king of Pruſſia, by accepting of a neutrality in 
Germany; and no method could be propoſed, for eſtimating 
and regulating the aſſiſtance which each treating power wx 
to give to its allies. The French ſtill objected to the reſtitu- 
tution of Heſel and Gueldres to his Pruſſian majeſty, becauſe 
they were held for the empreſs queen, and the Engli/h peremp. 
torily claimed the captures made before the war, as part of the 
uti poſſidetis which had formed the baſis of the negotiation, 
The French oppoſed to this claim the law and practice of na- 
tions, together with the poſitive words of treaties, and upon 
thoſe two points, the German alliance and reſtitution of the cap- 
tures made before the war, the whole negotiation ſtuck. The 
truth is, the Engliſb miniſter had been over perſuaded to ſomeof 


the conceſſions he had made, and from being diſguſted with the 


growing connections between France and Spain, he had re- 
ceived certain intelligence that a family compact was conclud- 
ed, by which the intereſts of thoſe two crowns were conſo- 
lidated to the prejudice of Great Britain. After many alterca. 
tions, the court of England ſent orders for Mr. Stanley to return 
home, and intimated a deſire that the French court would 
likewiſe recall Mr. Buſſy. It is certain that the conduct of 


the courts of Spain and France, was, on this occaſion, both 


unaccountable and childiſh; and it ſoon appeared, from an 
authentic memorial publiſhed by the Spa7h embaſſador, that 


his maſter was determined, at all events, to take part with 


France in the war. The Britiſh miniſter was ſo much con- 
vinced of this, that he inſiſted upon his court giving orders to 


Intercept the Spaniſh plate fleet and galeons. His opinion was 


debated in full council, but his brother-in-law alone backed 
him, and then he reſigned the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate. 
But though it is poſſible his Britaunic majeſty had difficul- 


count of ties in his own mind, with regard to what Mr. Pitt propcſed, 
the family and was glad that the queſtion was carricd againſt him by fo 
compact. great a majority, yet the council, to a man, declared that 


they would watch the motions of Spain, and carry on the wat 


againſt France; and, if needful, againſt Spain with more vi- 
gour than ever. 'The court of France thought the work of 
peace now more than half completed by Mr, Pitt's reſigna- 
tion, for he was undoubtedly the moſt ſucceſsful enemy the 
French had ever known of a Britiſh ſubject. We are to re- 


terve to the hiſtory of Spary, the diſputes between the ear] of 


Brist) 
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; Briſtol, the Engliſh miniſter at Madrid, and Mr. Wall, who 
lacted as firſt miniſter to his catholic majeſty, It is ſufficient 
here to ſay that they ended in a rupture between the two 
(courts, and at laſt, the family compact was openly avowed. 
The king of Pruſſia, in the beginning of the year 1762, was 
in a moſt wretched ſituation, and his ruin, to all appearance, 
muſt have been attended, with that of all the Engliſb army in 
Germany; and excepting himſelf, Great Britain had not among 
all the ſovereign princes in Europe, an ally upon whom ſhe 
could depend; for even Holland looked upon her with an eye 
of jealouſy and averſion. By the 23d and 24th articles of the 
family compact, the ſubjects of the different branches of the 
houſe of Bourbon, were to be admitted to a mutual naturali- 
zation, and to enjoy all privileges and immunities, as if they 
were natives of the countries into which they were adopted, 
The direct trade to America is an exception to thoſe articles; 
and by the 25th article it is provided, that notice ſhall be 
given to the powers, with whom the three contracting mo- 
narchs have already concluded, or ſhall hereafter conclude 
treaties of commerce, that the treatment of the French in 
Hain and the Two Sicilies, and of the Sicilians in France and 
Hain, ſhall not be cited nor ſerve as a precedent ; it being the 
intention of their moſt chriſtian, catholic, and Sicilian ma- 
jeſties, that no nation ſhall participate in the advantage of 
their reſpective ſubjects, The other parts of this treaty are 
of an equally dangerous tendency to Great Britain; for by 
| the 1ſt and 16th articles, the two monarchs of France and 
Spain agree to look upon every power as their enemy, which 
becomes an enemy of the other ; that a war declared againſt 
either, ſhall be regarded as perſonal by the other; and that, 
| when they happen to be both engaged in a war againſt the 
ſame enemy or enemies, they will wage 1t jointly with their 
whole forces ; and that their military operations ſhall proceed 
by common conſent, and with a perfect agreement. By the 
17th and 18th articles, they are not to make, or even to liſten 
to any propoſal of peace from their common enemies, but by 
mutual conſent; being reſolved, in time of peace as well as 
in time of war, each mutually ts cor:jtder the intereſts of the allied 
crown as its own; to compenſate their ſeveral tofjes and advan- 
tages, and to att as if the two menarchics formed only one and 
the ſame power, By the 8th article, Spain is not obliged to 
aſſiſt France in any quarre! ſhe may have in conſequence of 
the treaty of Meſiphalia, unleſs ſome maritime fower takes 
part in thoſe wars, or France be attacked by land in her own 


country; a condition which ſufficiently indicates that the ex- 


ception was to be void, if England took part againſt France 
with any power on the continent, 
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The firſt effect of this dangerous family compact broke out Portugal 
on the fide of Pertugal, the favourite ally of England, who gefended 
had often defended ber againſt the power of Spain. The ſe- by G-rat 
curity of this protection had thrown the Portugneſe into à Britain. 
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kind of lethargy ; ſo that they were totally unprepared to . ſ 
fiſt a hoſtile invaſion, were it ever ſo feeble. The French ani © 
Spaniſh miniſters had complained of Mr. Beſcatven having a. f 
tacked part of a French ſquadron under Monſ. de la Clue, in; V 
Portugueſe harbour, and preſented a joint memorial, which de. * 
wb | the court of Liſbon of all free agency, by not leaving 
her at liberty to be neutral, and deman ing that the principal { 
ports of Portugal ſhould be garriſoned by French and Spanjj , 
troops, and that a categorical anſwer ſhould be returned in P 
four days. | 
It has been ſuggeſted, with great colour of reaſon, that his 2 
Portugueſe pany was by no means averſe to a peace between n 
England and the houſe of Bourbon, upon advantageous terms 0 
to the latter, which had no thoughts of putting its threat 
into actual execution. In his anſwer to the joint memorial, t 
he ſaid, with a decent firmneſs, that he ſaw no reaſon why 
he ſhould break with the Engliſb, his antient and natur f 
allies; but the two embaſſadors replied, with an air of inſo- 
lence, that the ſituation of his dominions did not permit him 
to be neutral. In ſhort, the ar, hoy Portugal behaved with 2 | 
real or pretended dignity, ſtuck by his friendſhip with Great t 
Britain; and, towards the beginning of May, the two crowns 
declared war againſt him, and ſent their armies to his froy- 
tiers. The ſlowneſs of their operations, though they met 
with no reſiſtance, gave room for unfavourable conjectures of 
a colluſion, ele as it appeared that the court of Liſhn J 
took no manner of concern about its own ſafety ; ſo that it 6 
is next to certain, had the French and Spaniards been in ear- 
neſt, they might have been in poſſeſſion of Liſbon before count ; 
de la Lippe arrived with a body of Britiſh troops, who checked F 
the progreſs of the French and Spaniards, and remained there 
after the Havannah was conquered, and till the preliminaries 
of peace were ſigned. The taking of the ſhip Hermione by WE 
the Exgliſb, with the treaſure on board, which fell little ſhort i 7 
of a million ſterling, the whole of it deſtined for the uſe of c 
the family compact, was a dreadful blow to France, and 
forwarded the negotiations for peace, which were now reſumed, b 
The ne- The alteration of the Britiſb miniſtry occaſioned this re- 
gotiation ſumption, which was ſaid to have been introduced under the 
reſumed, Mediation of his Sardinian majeſty. It was now reſolved to 
and a deal not by agents, but by principals, and the duke of Bed- 
treaty Jord, who ſcarcely had a ſecond in England for high quality 7 
conclud- and fortune, was ſent to France; from whence the duke 4: 
ed. Nivernis, a nobleman of ſignal accompliſhments, arrived 
with the ſame character in England. In the mean while, a 
French ſquadron ſurprized Newfoundland, where they de- 
ſtroyed ſome of the Exgliſb fiſhing ſtages ; but the French in | 
Europe, had ſcarcely time to vent their joy for ſo promiſing an IM „ 
event, when undoubted intelligence came, that Hauſonvilk, F 
the French commander of the land troops in Newfoundland, 4 


had, on the 18th of September, been obliged to ſurrender = 
e * 
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ſelf and his garriſon priſoners of War; and nat Ternay, their 
commodore, had narrowly eſcaped with his ſquadron, which 
failed to Europe. By this tune. the ſincere diſpoſitions to- 
wards peace, which were cntertained equally by the Britiſb 
and French miniſters, had made a great progreſs in that de- 
ſirable work. The death of the empreſs of R://za had proved 
ſo favourable to his Pruiſſian majzity, that moſt of the prin- 
ces of the empire obierved a neutrality, and left him to op- 
poſe the houſe of Auſtria ſingly. He did not, it is true, 
meet with that warm encouragement he had received in the 
reign of George the IId; but the Zri7zh miniſtry offered nim 
another year of his ſubſidy, though they refuſed being tied 
down to aſk his conſent in making a peace. In conſequence 
of this maxim, both France and England contented to withdraw 
their troops out of Germany. The French agreed to evacuate 
Maſel, Cleves, and Gueldres, and a like ſtipulation was made 
for the evacuation of Portugal; but the great difficulty now 
aroſe from the equivalent that Great Britain was to have for 
her vaſt acquiſitions ſince the treaty had been broken off. 
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The firſt object of attention in the negotiation, was the ſet- Its terms. 


tlement of limits in America, a point upon which the French 
court never had been preciſe, nor, indeed, candid ; but now, 
after a ſhort diſcuſſion, it was agreed, that a line drawn along 
the middle of the river Miſſiſſiopi, from its ſource to the ri- 
ver lberville (a ſmall, but navigable branch of the Miſſiſſiepi) 
and thence along the middle of this river, and the lakes of 
Maurepas and Pontchartrain (which lakes communicate with 
both rivers) to the ſea, ſhould be the bounds of the two na- 
tions in North America. By this boundary, that part of New 
France, which the French call Luifiana, was ceded to the 
Engliſh in the moſt clear and determinated manner, and the 
acquiſition became the more valuable, by the Spaniards eeding 
to the Engliſh, at the ſame time, all Florida; but the naviga- 
tion of the Miiſſiſſippi was to be in common to the French and 
Engliſb. The arrangements concerning the Newfoundland 
fiſhery, were matters of far greater difficulty, eſpecially as the 
French declared that they would renew the war, rather than 
be entirely ſecluded from a commerce, without which they 
could not ſubſiſt. To compromiſe matters, that artisle of 
the treaty of Utrecht was renewed, by which the French were 
admitted to fiſh and dry their fiſh, on the north-eaſt and north- 
weſt parts of Newfoundland, from Cape Bonabiſta to Point 


Riche, and excluded from the reſt of this iſland. They 


might fiſh within the gulph of St. Laurence, but they were 
not to approach within three leagues of any coaſt belonging 
to England : and the ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
lying to the ſouth of Newfoundland, were granted them for 
drying their nets and carrying on their fiſnery; but they were 
to erect no fortifications upon thoſe iſlands, nor to keep upon 
them more than fifty foidiers, who were to be employed 
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merely in preſerving peace among the traders. Thus, though 
the French are not deprived of their Newfoundland fiſhery, 
yet it undoubtedly lies at the mercy of Great Britain, who, 
upon any contravention of the treaty, may farther abridge 
them, or totally exclude them from it. 

The affairs of the Veſi Indies came next under diſcuſſion, 
Tt had been long a diſpute among the people of England, whe- 
ther it would be moſt for the intereſt of this country to retain 
the French ſugar iſlands or Canada. The Britiſh Waſt India 
merchants were not themfelves very fond of the French ſugar 


iſlands coming into the poſſeſſion of Great Britain, as they 


muſt have diminiſhed the value of their own eſtates. On the 


other hand, the whole Britiſb intereſt in North America were 


for retaining Canada, as the only ſecurity they could have for 
their ſettlements. Their voice prevailed, and the iflands of 
Martinico, Guadalupe, Marigalante, Deſiderade, and St. Lu- 
cia (the property of which had been always claimed by Great 
Britain) were returned to France; but the iſlands of Tobago, 
Dominica, St. Vincent, and the Grenades, remained with Eng- 
land, who likewiſe gave up the Havannah to the Spaniards, 
Thoſe, undoubtedly, were moſt valuable acquiſitions to France, 
She thereby preſerved the great ſources of her commerce; 
and by parting with Canada, ſhe did no more than give ſecu- 
rity to the B 7t1/þ ſettlements, and ſacrificed an immenſe coun- 
try, by which Old France had always been a loſer. All thoſe, 
and many other arguments, were anſwered, by obſerving that 
the ſecurity of the Britiſb ſettlements in North America, was 
the primary object of the war; that therefore all other conſi- 
derations ought to give way to it, and that the Britiſh plan- 
ters, when ſafe in their poſſeſſions, would ſoon proſper, ſo as 
to indemnify the mother country for all ſhe had ſacrificed, in 
the other ſcale. It would be too bold a conjecture, were we 
to inſinuate that the French foreſaw, that by ceding Canada the 
Engliſo Americans had nothing to fear, and were rid of that 
object of terror which rendered them dependent upon their 
mother country. This is the only conſideration that takes, 
from the preference of the principles upon which the peace 
was concluded. 

Goree, in Africa, was reſtored to France, and Senegal re- 
mained with the Engliſbd. With regard to the Eaſt Indies, the 
French faQtories ms ſettlements there were reſtored, but un- 
der very diſadvantageous terms. They were no better than 
open places, all their fortifications having been deſtroyed; 
and they were bound to erect no kind of fortification in Ben- 

al, (which includes Oriæxa likewiſe) or to keep up any num- 


er of ſoldiers whatſoever in thoſe provinces. They likewiſe | 


acknowleged the authority of the Engliſh ſubahs or nabobs (as 
they may be called) of Bengal, Decan, and the Carnatie. 
This was a great point gained, if not for England, yet for her 
Eaft India company; the French trade in the Eaft Indies being 

now 
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1 row almoſt annihilated, as the ſubjects of thoſe ſubahs 
„ trade with the £70/1/þ only, from whom alone they can find 
g g protection. In Europe, inorca and Belleiſle were reſtored 


to their former poſſeſſors, and the French agreed to demoliſh 
Dunfirb, according to the faith of treaties. 

„ PDuring all the negotiation, the court and people of France 

| exprefſed the moſt ardent and ſincere deſire for its ſucceſs, 


n and yielded every point, but thoſe, which (as they alledged) 

a immediately affected their exiſtence as a people. Nothing 

r could exceed their joy, when the peace was actually conclud- 

y ed, on the 1oth of February 1763, and ſigned at Fontainebleau, 1703, 

e by the different parties. Annexed to the peace are certain ſe- Signed at 

e parate articles relating to Po tigal, and a declaration of his Fentaine- 

r moſt chriſtian majeſty's plenipotentiary, the duke de Praſlin, bleau. 

f WF regarding the Canada bills, and letters of exchange, which 

- WT iwyere to be punctually paid, © agreeably to a liquidation made 

tin a convenient time, according to the diſtance of the places, 

p | and to what ſhall be poſſible; taking care, however, that the 

- W bills, and letters of exchange, which the French ſubjects may 

5, have at the time of this declaration, be not confounded with 

the bills and letters of exchange, which are in poſſeſſion of 

; WE the new ſubjects of the king of Ereat Britain.“ Another de- 

- | claration was made by the duke of Bedford, his Britannic ma- 

- WW jcſty's embaſſador, with regard to the limits of Bengal in the 

> Tal Indies. Thus ended a long and a devouring war, which, 

t to all appearance, had reduced France to the brink of ruin. 

s His moſt chriſtian majeſty's miniſters, employed in the ne- Lewis re- 

j gotiation, adogted principles very different from thoſe of forms his 

their predeceſſors. They appeared to breathe nothing but kingdom, "0h 

peace, but no ſooner was that obtained, than they applied 1 

nthemſelves, with the utmoſt aſſiduity, to meaſures of œco- AM 

e nomy; and above all, to the finding reſources for reſtoring "481 

c WE their marine, in which they are faid to have been ſucceſsful 4 

it WF almoſt beyond belief. But even the deſirable event of peace 7 

i could not extinguiſh the differences which {ill prevailed be- 8 

 W tween the court and the parliament; tho' they were not at- Ht 

de tended with any remarkable conſequences. On the z iſt of ** 
May, his moſt chriſtian majeſty held his bed of juſtice, in n 

which he made ſeveral alterations with reſpect to the taxes; Va 

i WF and, in order to lay taxes more equal for the future, his ma- At 

1- jeſty ordered an account to be taken immediately of all the 7 

n WW treeholds of the kingdom, not excepting thoſe of the crown, AH 

„wor thoſe of the princes of the blood, eccleſiaſtics, nobles, or 9 

bother privileged perſons, of what nature ſoever. And, by the Fa 

1- ſecond edict, his majeſty ordered that all the crown debts, pay- #3 

ſe able out of the revenue of the crown, ſhould be redeemable, 

as ſome at twenty years purchaſe, without regard to the original 

c. capital, and others in proportion to what the prefent poſſeſ- 

er furs paid for the fame. The declaration, which was regiſtered 


18 the ſame day, laid a duty of one fer cent. on all alicnations of 
| 1 immovgables, 
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immoveables. A few days after thoſe edicts were regiſtered, 


the office of the Chatelet prevailed with the parliament of Paris 
to regulate the practice of inoculation, and to reſtrict it to 
perſons living in houſes ſeparated from every other human in- 
habitation, and attended by perſons who ſhould have no com- 
munication with any other inhabitant of the place for fix 
weeks from the time of the inſertion of the variolous matter, 
The vigorous efforts made by his moſt chriſtian majeſty and 


putes with his miniſters, for repairing the waſte of the late war, did not 


diſcontinue the diſputes between the court and the parliaments, 
The duke de Harcourt, by virtue of an arret of council, vio— 
lently altered the regiſters of the parliament of Rouen, and en- 
tered arbitrary edicts upon this occaſion ; upon which that 
parliament paſſed an arret annulling all thoſe tranſcriptions 


and eraſures, and forbidding any edicts or declarations that 


did not paſs through their own body to be obeyed, under pain 
of peculation, and that repeated remonſtrances be preſented 
to the king. His majeſty held a bed of juſtice, in which he 
ordered ſeveral edits and declarations to be regiſtered. Theſe 
were oppoſed by all the parliaments of France; and the mem- 
bers of that of Rouen, rather than agree to regiſter them, of- 
fered to reſign their places; but the king refuſed to accept of 
their reſignations, and promiſed to fall into ſome method cf 
putting his finances in better order. "This was the more ne- 
ceſſary, as the province of Normandy proved inconteſtibly, that 
of above ſixty millions of livres, which they pay annually in 
taxes, not above ſeventeen millions were received yearly by 
the king's treaſury. Thoſe, and many other abufes, were 
undoubtedly owing to the poverty and venality of the court, 
who ſold places in the government to perſons who made the 
moſt of them they could. 

The loſs of Canada rendered it neceſſary for the Frenci 
court, on many accounts, to enquire into the conduct of the 
officers employed there, and their judges found them guilty. 
The ſieur Bigot, the intendant of that province, was con- 
demned to perpetual, as others were to temporary, exiles. 
Bigot was ſentenced to reſtore 4,500,000 livres; the fieur 
Farin, direQor of the marine at Montreal, $00,020 livres; 
M. Bread, comptroller of the marine, zoo, o livres; M. 
Cadent, purveyor general of the army, 6, ooo, ooo livres; Pen— 


 nyfant, Maurin, and Corpion, commiſſaries under Cadet, 


600,000. livres each; Eſtabe and Martel, keepers of maga- 
z ines, the former 30,007 livres, and the latter 200,000 livres; 
the commandant, Laudriere, 5000 livres; Dechainauæ, ſecre- 
tary to the intendant Bigot, 30.000 livres; in all 12, 905, ooo 

livres. | | 
Thoſe examples of juſtice did not ſatisfy the parliaments. 
Though they confeſſed themſelves to be void of any legiſlative 
authority, which they acknowledged to be in the king, yet 
tney made ſuch a ule of their executive powers, as in e 
aſide 
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aide thoſe of the ſovereign. They ſtept forth as champions for 
the intereſts and liberties of the people, to whom they endear- 
ed themſelves ſo greatly, that the court, in difficult preſſing 
emergencies, found their account in winking at their high 
claims, till at laſt they thought themſelves above controul. 
The reſtoration of peace preſented the miniſtry with a fair 
opportunity of trying the ſtrength of the prerogative with 
that of the parliaments. The remonſtrances of the latter were 
bold beyond precedent; for in that of Auguſt the 5th, the par- 
liament of Rouen told the king that, in fact, the return of 
peace had only added to their calamities, and they even laid 
before him the Norman charters, which they pretended to be 
in full force, and which provides that no tax can be laid upon 
the ſubjects of that province, unleſs it be agreed to in the aſ- 
ſembly of the people of the three eſtates. This was a lan- 
guage to which the court of France had been long a ſtranger, 
and raiſed the authority of the French, equal to that of a Pri- 
ziſh, parliament. This (ſays the remonſtrance to the king) 
makes part of your people's rights, which you ſwore to main- 
tain before him by whom kings reign. The chamber of aids 
in the parliament of Paris, the moſt reſpectable of any in the 
kingdom, cloſed one of their remonſtrances with a requeſt 
that, if his majeſty doubted of the fidelity of their repreſen- 
tations, he would pleaſe to hear his people themſelves, by con- 
yoking the ſtates general of the kingdom. The parliaments 
N Bourdeaux, Tholouſe, Genoble, and Beſanſon, held the ſame 

nguage. - | 

Trent, on the other hand, refolved to appear deter- 
mined to carry their point, and in conſequence of that reſo- 
jution the duke of Harcourt acted in the manner we have ſeen 
at Rouen, and the duke of Fitz Fames was ſent with the like 
commiſſion to Tholouſe. That parliament ordered the magiſ- 
trates of the city to pay the duke no honours as governor of 
the province, until they recognized his authority and com- 
miſſion. Notwithſtanding this, in quality of a peer of France, 

he took his ſeat in their parliament, and by force regiſtered 
the edicts he brought down with him. The parliament paſſ- 
ed an arret declaring the regiſter void, and Fitz James in his 
turn, eraſed that arret, and placed guards at the houſes of the 
moſt eminent members in the oppoſition. This ſerved but to 
exaſperate the latter the more, and the parliament of Provence, 
which had been hitherto remarkably temperate, preſented to 
the king remonſtrances in behalf of their brethren of Tha- 
lanſe, more flaming, if poſſible, than any that preceded them. 
No fooner did the parliament of Tholouſe aſſemble in Decem- 
ber, than the members ordered, © that the ſaid duke of Fitz 
James ſhail be bodily taken and ſeized, whereſoever he 
* may be found in the kingdom, and brought to the priſons 
of the court; and, in caſe he cannot be apprehended, his 


'5 cates and effects ſhall be ſeized, or put under the admi- 
| K 3 < nitration 


of the je- account of the expulſion of the jeſuits out of that Kingdom, 
ſaits outof an event which will for ever do honour to its annals, - 
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ce niſtration of a legal commiſſary, according to the ordi- 
6c 7 t this time, authorized what th 
nances. e are not, a 5 Zed what the 
conſequences of the ferment, occaſioned by thoſe and man 
other remonſtrances, may be; but in all appearance the al. 
fair is now drawing near a deciſion, as his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty ſeems diſpoſed to talk to his parliaments by his ſtanding 


army. | 5 5 5 
The hiſtory of France would be incomplete, without ſome 


heir 
perpetual diſputes with the civil power, their dangerous doc- 
trines, their dark practices, and their expulſion out of Portu- 
al, on account of the concern they had in that prince's aſſaf. 
* <a had rendered them extremely unpopular in France. 
They had carried on a very beneficial trade with Martinico; 
but meeting with ſome loſſes by the Engliſb privateers, they 
laid hold of that pretext to refuſe ſatisfying their juſt credi- 
tors, and deſired them to accept of prayers to God inſtead of 
payment of their money. The merchants refuſed the offer, 
and the affair was carried before the parliament of Paris, who 
were unanimouſly of opinion that the whole order of the 
jeſuits, by their conſtitutions, were liable to the debts of any 
part of them, and moſt immenſe ſums were given to the com- 
plainants by way of coſts. It is ſaid, with great appearance 
of truth, that ſome of the heads of the order had officiouſly 
intermeddled between the French king and a favourite lady, 
who thereupon withdrew from them her powerful protection, 
and gave them up to the juſtice of the parliament, which re- 
fuſed to be ſatisfied with any thing leſs than their utter exter- 
mination out of Fance. hey took cognizance of their 
books, which they found to be filled with doctrines ſubverſive 
of government and civil ſociety, and therefore they con- 
demned ſome of them to the flames. This ſentence was fol- 
lowed by another, which expelled them out of France, and 
confiſcated. all their eſtates to the uſe of the public. They 
had, however, ſtill ſo much credit remaining, as to procure 
the interpoſition of the king in their favour, and he publiſhed 
an arret ſuſpending all farther proceedings againſt them for a 
twelvemonth. : The parliament agreed to regiſter this arret, 
provided it was to continue in force no longer than the iſt of 
April. The ſentences of the parliament have been ſince car- 
ried into execution in the itricteſt manner. Their proceedings 
were diſagreeable to many of the clergy, eſpecially to the 
archbiſhop of Paris, who publiſhed a paſtoral letter, contain- 
ing many expreſſions in favour of the jeſuits. The parli- 
ament complained to the king of this letter, as being a ſedi- 
tious writing, :and his majeſty ordered the archbiſhop to cal! 
it in, which the prelate refuſed, and continuing inflexible, 
his majeſty baniſhed him to his abbey of Conflans. Upon an 
eſtimate made in the year 1710, there were then in that king 
1 of . N „ We” ora i > ex; OM 
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dom 612 jeſuits colleges, 340 reſidaries, 59 noviciates, 200 
miffionaries, and 24 profeſſors houſes of that ſociety, amount- 
ing in the whole to 20,000 jeſuits ; and it was thought, that 
within the fifty years ſince that time, their houſes were very 
much enlarged, and their number greatly encreaſed, We 
have nothing more to add to this biſtory of France, than that 
in January i766, the dauphin died, and that his eldeſt ſon, 


the duke of Berry, who was born AHuguſt the 23d, 1754, was 


recognized in the ſame quality by his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 


K 4 | THE 
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Vol. V. E have already brought the hiſtory of this ** down 
p. 385. to the year 285, when an end was put to the kingdom of 


58 5. the Suevi by the Viſigoths, about 174 years after the eſtabliſn- 
Hiſtory of ment of the former in Spain. But in order to connect that 
the /7/- part with what follows, we muſt go a few years back. Her- 
geil, in menigitd, the eldeſt ſon of Leuvigill, who was then the moſt 
Spain, un- powerful prince in Spain, had married Ingonda, the king of 
der Heu- Auſirofia's daughter, who was molt cruelly perſecuted by her 


u. mother-in-law, the wife of Leuvigild, becauſe ſhe refuſed to 


turn Arian. Hermenigild was even prevailed upon by his wife 
to embrace the orthodox faith, as it was called, upon which 
Lis father drove him from his court, and he took refuge at 
that of Miron, king of the Suevi, This produced a war be- 


tween the two princes, and Leuvigild would have been re- 


conciled to his ſon, had he not been diſſuaded from it by the 
inſatiate malice of his queen. The war between him and 
Miron continued, or rather broke out afreſh, but the latter 
was killed in battle, and the imperial lieutenant in Spain (or 
perhaps an officer who called himſelf fo) betrayed the cauſe of 
Ferminigild, and put his wife and young ſon under confine- 
ment, while he was obliged to throw himſelf into a ſanctuary, 
from whence he was drawn, and beheaded by his father's or- 
der, becauſe he refuſed to embrace Arianiſm. The reader 
in this detail, has little to guide him but the rude hiſtories o 
thoſe times, which are far more imperfe& with regard to the 


affairs of Spain than thoſe of France. We are told that while 


the imperial general was conducting Ingonda a priſoner to his 
maſter's court at Con/tantinople, ſhe died of grief. 

Ręcaretle. But Ingonda and Hermentigild were related to the kings 
who then reigned in France, particularly to Chilperic, king 
of Neuſiria, and Gontran, king of Burgundy. To avert the 


reſentment of the former, Leu 77 propoſed a match between 
Recarede, his ſurviving ſon, and Rigonte, Chilperic's daughter, 


| which 
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ems to have taken place, for we find that the Neu- 
ſrians and Auſtraſians, after this, maintained ſo cruel a war 
inſt each other, that Chilperic's wife employed aſſaſſins to 
murder her own fiſter, the queen of Aufiraſia. In the mean 


I gle, the king of Burgundy, who was uncle to Ingonda, de- 


dared himfelf the inveterate enemy of 2 who wanting 
otrmnmit his crown in peace to his ſon Kecarede, ſent him 


be moſt Hattering propotals of accommodation, but in vain 


qthat at the time of his death, which happened in 586, he 
it Recarede engaged in a war with Gontran Recarede, at the 
ine of his acceti:on to the throne, found himſelf by far the 
noſt powerful prince in Spain; but we know little more of 
i hiſtory, than that upon the death of his firſt wife Bada, he 
naried an Auſtra an princeſs, and abjured Arianiſm, and that 
er a glorious reign of fifteen years, he died in the year of 
aur Lord 60 1. His ſon Leuva Il. was dethroned and murdered 
jy one Witteric, who uſurped the crown, and obtained ſome 
 #rantages over the imperialiſts in Spain, but was himſelf 


— 


586. 


601. 


murdered by the people in 610, for attempting to re-eſtabliſh 610. 
fruniſm. Gundemar then mounted the throne of Spain by Gundemar. 


deftion, and he took two places from the Gauls or Francs, 
that had been ceded to them by Recarede; but he reigned no 
more than two years, and the people elected Sigebut for his 
 fuceſſor. He proved to be a brave and a politic prince. He 
(ated both the 4/2ur1ans and imperialiſts, and after clearing 
his dominions from the Fes, he died in 621. OS. 

|t appears to be more than probable, that though the Viſi- 
ths, and the other northern nations did not make hereditary 


itt a conſtant rule of ſucceſſion to their ſovereignty, yet 


tley were not diſinclined to that mode, when the deſcendents 
a> any of their former princes who were dear to them could 
le bund; but then it muſt ſpring from the people alone. 


621. 


Iurede II. ſucceeded his father, Sigebut, but dying a few Recarede 
maths after his election, the people threw their eyes upon the 2d 


luntzila, the ſon of Recarede I. a prince of great accompliſh- 
nents, He aboliſhed the imperial power in Spain, and ſub- 
tied the ſeditious Gaſcons in Navarre. Thoſe great ſervices 
y the ſtate, encouraged him to hope to render the crown 
leveditary in his rome and to ſucceed the more eaſily, he 
ciated his ſon Rechimis with him in the government. The 
Fople, who had not been conſulted, reſeated this ſtrain of 
eropative, and raiſed Siſenand to the throne in 630. Being 
lacked by Dagobert, king of France, Suinthila was abandoned 


bis troops, and Siſenand was crowned king. 


* 


630. 


le appears to have been of a character entirely adapted to — 


le the object of a popular election. He courted the clergy, 
Wew himſelf at their feet with tears in his eyes, to obtain 


lr prayers that he might govern well, and he aſſembled a 
wuncil at Toledo, for ſettling the conſtitution of the kingdom. 
this council, it was agreed that no man ſhould preſume to 


it 


635. 
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639. 
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it by the free election of the nobility and clergy ; that eve, 
man ſhould preſerve his oath of allegiance inviolate, that ny 


king ſhould abuſe his power, which was conferred upon hin l 
only for the good of his people; and laſtly, that Suinthila _ ( 


his family ſhould be anathematized for the abuſes of their re 
power. In all thoſe wiſe reſolutions, it is eaſy to diſcern the 


' ſpirit of the northern nations, as deſcribed by Tacitus and 


other ancient authors. Siſenand died in 635, and Chintila wy 
raiſed to the throne by the nobility and clergy. The proceed. 
ings of thoſe two great bodies on this occaſion, gives us ſome 


room to ſuſpect that the decrees of the council of Toleds, wen Y 
not entirely approved of by the body of the nation, for w I 


perceive that their election of Chintila was confirmed in tw 
general aſſemblies of the people, before it was deemed valil, 
Chintila's death happened in 639, and he was ſucceeded by 
Tulga, an excellent prince, who was carried off in the thir 
year of his reign. It ſeems as if the people had ſo far departed 
from their antient Gothic or northern conſtitutions, as to gie 
the command of their troops to a general inſtead of their king, 
Flavius Chindaſuint had been general under Tulga, and he 
made uſe of his power with the army to get poſſeſſion of the 
throne. Notwithſtanding this, he proved 10 excellent a prince, 
that he ſucceeded in the very meaſure which had ruined $yinth- 
la, for he aſſociated his ſon Fabius Receſnint with himſelf in th 
government. He was, however, obliged to act with ſo mud 


caution, that, in fact, he reſigned the reins of government 28 
into his ſon's hands, whoſe reign is ſuppoſed to have begun in 
the year 648. „ | N 


Flavius may in ſome degree be conſidered as the legiſlator 
of the Viſigoths in Spain; he ſubdued the turbulence of the 
Gaſcons, who had renewed their diſturbances in Navarre, and 
after being the author of many excellent inſtitutions for th 


benefit of his people, he died without iflue in 672. He w; 
| fucceeded by J/amba, a nobleman of great virtue and exper- 


ence, who with tears declined the honour of royalty, on ac 
count of his advanced age, but he was elected in a free and 
numerous aſſembly of the ſtates convened at Toledo. Thou 
excellently well diſpoſed, the diſcontented thought that I 
had not the youth and vigour that was requiſite for his hi 
ſtation; for under him, the provinces of Navarre and Biſa 
again broke out in tebellion. They were deceived, for Ic 
marched againſt the rebels in perſon, and ſubdued them. 
While he was employed in quelling that rebellion, anoth 
year out under Hilperic, his governor of Niſines, then be 
nging to Spain. The rebels were more powerful that 
Mamba ſuſpected. He employed his beſt general, one Pai, 
to ſuppreſs them; but he was in the intereſt of the rebels, ui 
aſſoclated himſelf with Ranoſinde, duke of Terragona, and o 
Hildigiſe, a perſon of vaſt weight and intereſt, and they 
vailed with the cities of Barcelona, Gironne, and ſeveral othe 


to rebel againſt Yamba. The rebels declared Hilperic _ 
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Hamba, without being daunted, marched againſt the 
aper, and took him priſoner at Niſmes, before Paul, who 
| been diſpatched to raife troops in France and Germany, 
ad march to his relief. Jamba made a very moderate uſe 
ths ſucceſs ; for he ſent into their own countries all the 

mers that were found in the rebel army, but carried his 
rebellious ſuhjects in chains to Toledo, where he made a 
;wphal entry, Paul being diſtinguiſhed by a crown of black 
ber; after which, they were doomed to perpetual impri- 

ent. ' . ' ö Os . { "SR 7 3 : 
We are now arrived at a very intereſting part of the Spaniſh Vol. VI. 
y, in which we have the Arab hiſtorians to aſſiſt us, and p. 250. 
jy are in general much better guides than thoſe of Spain, ibid. 
this time. We have already mentioned the vaſt conqueſts p. 191. 
ue by the califs of Baghdad in the eaſt, and that they ex- Ervige. 
ended their empire even to the very heart of Africa, where they 

trated as far as Karwan, near the antient Carthage. They 

to caſt a wiſhing eye over to Spain, and being then a 
xm conſiderable marine power, they were poſſeſſed of the 

teſt part of the Mediterranean coaſts. amba had in- 
kligence that they were meditating a deſign upon him, and 
tat they were privately encouraged by Ervige, nephew to 
trſjunt, who was then at /Yamba's court, and in high fa- 
mr. Namba made preparations to reſiſt the invaſion, and 
wording to the European hiſtorians (for we find nothing of it 
athe Maſlem authors) he deſtroyed a fleet of two hundred 
(dſeventy ſail belonging to the infidels. In the mean while, 
lige found means to adminiſter a poiſonous draught to 
nba, who imagining that he felt the approaches of death, 
gofeſſed himſelf a monk, and appointed Ervige for his ſuc- 
eſor. Jamba recovered, and would gladly have re- aſſumed 
lscrown, but the clergy, who were then all powerful in Spain, 
nterpoſed a decree of the ſixth council of Toledo in favour of 
lige, and importing that Yamba having profeſſed himſelf a 
Ervige being 
thus left in quiet poſſeſſion of the crown, heaped his favours 
won the clergy, by which he partly counterbalanced the vaſt 


dium into which he fell with the people, when they diſ- 
wrered his having poiſoned Wamba. It was the intereſt of 
de clergy that their benefactor ſhould reign with juſtice and 
moderation, which Ervige did, and towards the latter part of 
ls reign, he gave in marriage his daughter Cixilona to Egica, 
„Jene of //amba's neareſt relations. | 


Upon the death of Ervige, Egica divorced Cixilona, and Egica. 


i 
and in the depoſition of Vamba, who was ſtill alive, but in- | 
able of remounting the throne. After performing thoſe 


I a 

| is of juſtice, he died with the character of having been one 
of the beſt of princes, and left for his ſucceſſor his eldeſt ſon 
Witiza, who had been for ſome time aſſociated with him in 
tie government. His ſecond ſon, Oppas, was archbiſhop of 


Seville, 
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Rederic. 


and Favila, duke of Cantabria, to be aſſaſſinated, becauſe they 
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Seville, and he had a daughter Fandina, mother to the famous 
Horinda, whoſe violation occaſioned the Mooriſh invaſion 
When Mitiza became ſole king, he degenerated fo greatly 


from his father's virtues, that tearing to be dethroned, ha 
cauſed the eyes of Theodefred, duke of Cordova, to be put oy, 


were the ſons of Chindaſuint. Roderic, the ſon of Theadsfyy] 
and Pelagius, the ſon of Favila, ſaved their lives by fig 
The tyrant's ſecurity, after that, lay in diſarming his ſubject 
and diimantling their towns, and he died after a dete{}h| 
rejgn of ten years, leaving behind him two ſons, Iba and Siſchy 
who were both ſet aſide from the ſucceſſion. | 

The crown of the Spaniſh Vijigaths then devolved by elee. 
tion upon Roderic, the ſon of T heodsfred, duke of Cordon, 
and grandſon to Chindaſuint. Though he inherited by nature 
all the abilities of a great prince, yet he became a more exe. 
crable tyrant than even Mitiza himſelf had been. His vice 
ſoon raiſed a ſtrong party againſt him, at the head of which 
were {ba and Siſchur, and their uncle Oppas, archbiſhop of 
Seville. The two princes fled to Africa, part of which ſeems 
then to have been in poſſeſſion of the Viſigoth Spaniards, and waz 
under the government of count Julian, who had married their 
father's ſiſter. Though this is perhaps one of the moſt impor. 
tant æras in the Spanyh hiſtory, yet it is very dark; but ve 
have already given the moſt authentic account that can be 
formed of the invaſion of Spain by the Arabs, or (as the Ei. 
ropean hiſtorians call them) the Moors. It ſeems to be certain 
that Valid, who was then calif, cautioned uſa, his genera 
in Africa, againſt making any attempts on Spain, even after 
he had been applied to by the two — of Mitiza, and pri- 
vately by count Julian himſelf, whoſe daughter bad been 
raviſhed by Roderic As F/alid's injunction did not abſolutely 
tie up Muſa's hands, the latter ſent to the calif a favourable 
report of the applications made to him ; but all he could ob- 


Hift-ry cf tain, was leave to make an experiment of Julian's ſincerity, 
the Mio by ſending him over to Spazn with four hundred foot and a 
i/b invaſi- hundred horſe, and thoſe commanded by Tar:, or Tarf, 


on of 
Spain. 


who was accompanied by Julian. The latter gave the Aab 
the molt convincing proofs of his intereſt and ſincerity 
by the great numbers who joined him, and Tarif ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of great part of Spain, and an immenſe plun- 
der, the chief of which was ſent to the calif, who ſeems to 
have allowed Muſa to proceed to more important conqueſts. 
He put twelve thouſand men on board a number of tranſports 


which had been prepared by count Julian, and failing over to 


Spain, he found Tarif encamped on the famous Calpe, which 
from his name, was called G:bel Tarif, and now Gibralter. 
The firſt conſiderable conqueſt they made, was that of Sevilie 
which had been diſmantled in the late reign. Roderic remained 


all this time plunged in ſenſuality, but ſent his couſin-germany 


Sancho (by ſome called [nico) at the head of an army, 9 0 
| Fe 15 


15 
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As the Spaniſh Viſigoths were then entirely undiſci- 
Sancho * defeated, and Roderic awakening from his 
7 


plined and putting himſelf at the head of a freſh army, he 


lethargy 
attacked tf 


* above all, by his valorous acts. The MHaſlem hiſtorians, 
againſt probability, ſay that he was betrayed by Iba and Siſe- 
ju, to whom he had entruſted a chief command in his army; 
but it is more likely that the treachery, if there was any, was 
owing to their kinſmen, whom they and their uncle the arch- 


hop had ſecretly influenced. Be that as it will, victory at pug; 
110 phone with the Arabs, and it is moſt probable that « eee 
Rederic feil in the battle, for he never was afterwards heard and killed. 


133 to the Maſlem hiſtorians, no fewer than ſixteen 
thouſand Arabs were killed in the battle of A/idona, called by 
the Spanzards, that of Aeres Oppars. If that report is true, 
they muſt have had an immenſe army in Spain. It is probable, 
however, that the Viſigoths of their party, are included in that 
number. If we were to hazard a conjecture, we muſt be of 
opinion that neither the ſons of /Y71:za, nor count Julian, in- 
tended that the Arabs ſhould make fo great a progreſs as they 
did in Spain, and that the firſt party under Tarif, was, in fact, 
no other than a body of mercenaries, hired by Julian and his 
friends ; but finding the ſweets of conqueſt, 2 being then 
the richeſt country in Europe, they were ſupported by MAuſa; 
and the Arabs, from being auxiliaries and mercenaries, became 
ſoon principals z upon which, Julian and the two ſons of 
Iitiza, returned to their allegiance under Roderic, and were 
preſent at the battle of Acres, where Julian was taken priſoner. 
This conjecture is fortihed by the Meſlem hiſtorians, who re- 
late that after the battle, the Arabs ſtoned Julian's wife to 
death, threw his ſon from the top of the tower of Ceuta, and 
he himſelf expired in irons. The battle of Aeres proved deci- 
ve of the fate of the /7/igoths in Spain, for having no fortified 
towns to fly to, they were every where put to the ſword by 
the Arabs, who in twelve months time reduced all Spain, ex- 
cepting thoſe parts which were poſſeſſed by the Afturians and 
Cantabrians. Pelagius, called by the Spaniards Pelayo, according 
to the Moſlem as well as chriſtian authors, bore a conſiderable 
command in Roderic's army at the battle of Xeres, but eſcaped 
with the ſhattered remains of the wing he commanded, to the 
mountains of A/{uria, together with Aimencs, who was like- 
wiſe deſcended from the Viſigoth kings of Spain. Happily for 
thoſe princes, Muſa and Tarif agreed in nothing but their 
thirſt of plunder, and in order to keep up their communica- 
ton with Africa, they were cautious of extending their con- 
queſts too far north, They however made themſelves maſters 
of Toledo and Sarage//a; but the inhabitants whom they did 

| not 


he Arabs at Afſidona, with fo much fury, that the Battle of 
battle continued for eight days without victory declaring on Adina 
either ide. He was diſtinguiſhed in the Gothic manner by his won by 
den crown, his chariot of ivory, his magnificent equipages, the Mors. 
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not put to the ſword fled towards 4/turia, of which Pg 
was declared king, being at the head of a conſiderable ad 
and having fortified all the paſſes into his country; but thy 
prince, in fact, poſſeſſed no more of A/turia than its moun. 
tains, for the principal parts of the province were governed 
Munuza, a Spaniard, who was in the intereſt of the Aral 
and who found means to force Pelayo's fiſter to marry him 
Pelayo made an unſucceſsful attempt to revenge this inſult, bu 
was obliged to retire once more to the mountains, where the 
infidels ſent archbiſhop Oppas to ſummon him to ſurrender, 


Settlement Before we proceed, we ought to obſerve, that the Span 


of the Chriſtians ſeem to have entertained no very violent averſi 
Moors in either to the religion or the manners of the Arabs; and the 


Spain. latter, after their ſettlement in Spain was formed, behayel 
with wonderful moderation. They ſuffered the Chriſtians h 
exerciſe their religion, and to retain their properties; but ſub- 
jected them to a ilight tax to be paid the calif, as an acknoy- 
ledgment of his ſovereignty. This moderation was entireh 
owing to the calif himſelf, who recalled his two rapacioy 
generals, Muſa and Tariſ, to give an account of their condud, 
or rather to refund part of the immenſe ſpoils they had made, 
AT7uſa's government of Spain was continued to him, and he let 
it to his ſon Abdalazix, who married Egilona, Roderic's widow, 
and kept his court at Seville. Perhaps ſome injuſtice is done 
by bigotted writers to the character of Oppas, archbiſhop of 
Seville, for it was certainly owing to him that the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, at this time, ſubſiſted in pain. Abdalaziz was a wile 
tractable prince, and by the advice of Egilona and the arch. 
biſhop, he did all in his power to prevent the Vi/igoth Spamark 
from feeling that they were in a ſtate of ſubjection. He en- 
couraged them to intermarry with the Arabs, who in a ſhort 
time became ſo well reconciled to the Chriſtians, that they 
formed, in a manner, but one people, and went under the 
name of Mozarabes. Their language was a compound cf 
thoſe of the two nations, and Jſadorè and Leander, who wet 
afterwards canonized, drew up the Mozarabic miſſal, which 
was made uſe of in Spain for many years. Thoſe particular 
ſerve, in part, to explain the conduct of archbiſhop Oppaz 
who ſtill remained a Chriſtian, but ſubmitted to the govern 
ment of the Arabs. But, we are now to attend Pelayo. 

Brave Tarif, before he returned to the calif's court, had appointed 

actions of Kaman, an experienced Arab general, to the command of the 


Pelayo, troops that were to act againſt Pelayo: That prince had re- * 
who is de- jected all the ſollicitations of Oppas, who waited upon him in Wa 
clared fortified cave where he reſided in the mountains, to ſwear alle late 
king of giance to the calif, and Kaman prepared to reduce him MI 
Afturia, force. The mountain where the. cave ſtood, was called Auen dul 
and was fortified to ſuch advantage, that Kaman loſt a Whole Þ 
ſeaſon in waiting for reinforcements, before he would attack 3 
it. Having got together a very powerful army of Spaniard * 


Arabs and Afi:-ans, he attemptcd the paſſes of the mountall 
wy | k 
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was repulſed ; upon which the Chri/t:ans left their poſts, 
ſcending to the plain, gave them a total defeat with 
f twenty thouſand men, beſides thoſe killed in the 
d thrown down the precipices by Pelayo's men. 
killed in the engagement, and Oppas being taken 
as is thought, privately put to death, After 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Leon, A/torga, and many 
muſt be confeſſed, that though Pelayo was a 
f great courage and abilities, yet he was highly favour- 
the diſſentions which prevailed among the Maſlem gene- 
d the defeats which about this time they received from 
As to Abdalaziz, he ſeems to have 
taken very little concern in the war againſt Pelaye, and he 
conformed himſelf ſo much to the Viſigothic faſhions, that the 
frabs are ſaid to have put him to death, for wearing his diadem 
in the Gothic manner. His ſucceſſor Ayub, transferred the ſeat 
of his government from Seville to Cordova, but being related to 
uniſhed for his peculation, he 
oflem general, appointed in his 
dom, with a ſet of inſtructions very different from the maxims 
overned. Omar was then calif of Ba 


priſoner, Was,; 
he battle, Pe 


Martel in France. 


Muſa, whom the calif had 
was recalled, and Alahor, a 


by which Abdalaziz 
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Alahor, Severity 


| for the Mohammedan religion. 
or as the Spaniards call him Alabor, found that moſt of the of the 
frabs in Spain, were either Chriſtians, or profeſſed a religion Mem 


did, and an enthuſia 


very much reſembling Chriſtianity, and that the others were govern- 
e was therefore ordered by ment. 


indifferent about all religion. 
the calif to proceed with the utmoſt ſcverity againſt all the 


Miſems who turned Chriſtians, and accordingly he put to Vol. VI. 


death all who fell into his hands and refuſed to recant, eſpeci- p 259. 
But the ſeverity of the ori- 
ginal Mahometaniſm had been long degenerating among the 
frabs, and Alahor, under pretence of religion, gave a full ſcope 
to his avarice, by torturing many to oblige them to diſcover 
their riches. While Chriſtianity was thus in a deſperate con- 
dition in the ſouthernmoſt parts of Spain, Pelayo in the nor- 
thern was acquiring immortal honour by his wiſdom and cou- 
iven a freſh overthrow to the Arabs, and 
irs of his government with the utmoſt piety 
and prudence. He rebuilt the ruined places of his kingdom, 
repaired the churches, but according to the Gothic maxims, he 
built no forts, that he might teach his people that they were 
to oppoſe only their bodies to their enemies. 

Lamar, who ſucceeded Alahor as the Maſiem governor of 
Wan, found himſelf ſo independent of the calif, that he re- 
laxed in his ſeverity to the Chriſtians, whom he found to be 
ery well affected to his government, while they were in- 
dulged in the exerciſe of their religion. He thought it in vain 
o provoke Pelayo, and he led his army into France, where it 
Was defeated by the famous count Eudes. Yezid, the calif, 
tearing of his defeat, ſent freſh reinforcements to Spain; but 
i fact, the calif''s authority at this time was next to nothi 


ally the inhabitants of Cordova. 


rage. He had 
managed the a 


Vol. VI. in that country, which received the Maſlem governors fron 
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Africa, till they became ſo independent, that they took th 
title of kings of Cordova, and many provinces erected themſelye 
into ſeparate governments. We do not, however, perceie 
that even thoſe kings formally diſclaimed the calif's authority; 
but their paſſion for independency was undoubtedly very fi 
vourable for the Chri/tians. Thoſe who did not chuſe to he 
under the Maſlem government, repaired to Pelayo; and they 
who did, were careſſed and preferred by the Moors (for ſo the 
Arabs were now generally called). As to Pelayo, he died in; 
good old age, after a long and glorious reign of nineteen year, 
and is deſervedly looked upon as the father and reſtorer of h 
country, and was buried in the church of Santa Olalla de . 
lana, in Cangas. He had by his queen Gaudiaſo, a prince 
Favila, and a princeſs Ormiſinda. Favila ſucceeded him in hj 
kingdom, and Ormiſinda was married to don Alonſo, ton to the 
duke of Cantabria. ; | 

Favila had been for ſome time aſſociated with his father inthe 

overnment, and had performed ſome noble military exploits 

e was however far inferior to his father in every worthy re. 
ſpect, and being killed at a bear hunting, he died without leaving 
iſſue. We have, in the hiſtory of the califs, given a full detal 
of the Moſlem government in Spain at this time, and we fhal 
therefore attach ourſelves to the hiſtory of the CHriſtians there, 
Alonſo proved himſelf worthy to be the ſucceſſor of Pech 
He recovered from the infidels the greateſt part of Galicia and 
Portugal, with many places in Leon and Ca/tile. His maxim 
was to oblige all the Chri/7:ans who were ſettled in any part of 
his conqueſts to retire to his dominions, and to waſte all the 
plain country that he could not keep; ſo that at the time af 
his death in 757, he left his kingdom greatly improved in power, 
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wealth and population. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Fraud, I 
who ſubdued the rebellious Gaſcons in Navarre, part of lis b 
father's dominions, and married a beautiful captive, calle I 
Monina, who was the mother of his ſon Alonſo. Abderr ban t. 
called corruptly by the Spaniards, Miramamolin, was then tie 2 
Maoſlem king of Spain, and being a powerful prince; he aſſem- b 
bled a large army, with which he at once overawed all the / 
Chriſtians of his own dominions, and invaded thoſe of Frau ſ 
A deciſive battle enſued at Pontumo in Galicia, in which tit t. 
Aoſlem prince was entirely defeated, and left fifty- four tho V 
ſand men dead upon the ſpot. The infidel general being taken d 
priſoner, was put to death, and Froila employed the val 

plunder he made, in building the city of Oviedo, and making t 
a farther progreſs in peopling the flat country. Abderrabma h 
having recovered his ſtrength again, invaded Froila's domi I 
nions, and was again defeated. The Galicians, from fot t 
diſguſt they had conceived at Froila's government, refuſed to ſi 
attend him in the field; but he ſoon reduced them to obediencꝭ 7 


and puniſhed them with ſo much ſeverity, that he loſt the 
hearts of his ſubjects. By his obliging all the officiatirg pa 
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of his clergy to profeſs celibacy; it ſufficiently appears that 


ill his reign the Spaniſh eccleſiaſtics were generally married. 
Every innovation in religion is dangerous to a prince, and 


Fila at laſt became ſo much hated by his people, that he 


ſabbed his brother Bimarino to the heart with his own hand, 
from an apprehenſion he had, that, by his amiable qualities, he 
would ſupplant him in the government, but he himſelf ſoon 
after experienced the ſame fate from his incenſed nobility. 


14 


Aurelio, who was nearly related to Froila, ſucceeded in the Aurelio. 


throne, and inclined to live in peace with Abderrahman. The 
policy of the late reigns had introduced vaſt numbers of Moor- 
% ſlaves into the Chri/tian parts of Spain, and theſe all at 
once rebelled. They were with great difficulty ſubdued, and 
deprived of their privileges, for many ſuch they enjoyed through 
the lenity of the government. Aurelio before his death, aſ- 
ſociated with himſelf in the government, Silo, a noble and pow- 
erful Goth, and gave him his kinſwoman Ado/inda in marriage. 
Upon Aurelio s death in 774, Silo reigned alone, but was op- 


| poſed by an inſurrection of the Galicians, whom he chaſtiſed 


and reduced to obedience. He died in 779, without iſſue. 
Young 4 the ſon of Froila, was then at the court of 
Spain, and by the care of queen Ado/inda, he had received an 
education anſwerable to his high birth. The people, however, 
retained their hatred of his father, and were unwilling to re- 
ceive his ſon as their king. Froila, by a Mooriſh woman, had 


774. 
55. 


779. 


a natural fon Mauregato, who took advantage of the people's Maurega- 


averſion to Alonſo, and Alonſo's own magnanimity in declaring 25. 


that he diſdained to reign over an unwilling people, and 
mounted the throne. He courted a friendſhip with the Maſlem 
kings of Cordova, and encouraged intermarriages between their 
ſubjects and his own; ſo that Fe died in peace, in 788, after a 
reign of ſix years. He was ſucceeded by Bermudo, Aurelio's 


brother, who had been bred an eccleſiaſtic, and was married. 


He accepted the reins of government only that he might reſign 
them to young Tp” bb whom he made the general of his army, 
and who defeated the Moſlem king of Cordova in a moſt bloody 
battle, which was fought in the neighbourhood - of Burgos. 
Aonſos noble behaviour on this occaſion conquered all oppo- 
ſition to his perſon and title, and upon Bermudo abdicating 
the throne in his favour, he was declared king ; but he never 
would ſuffer Bermudo, with whom he lived in the moſt en- 
deared affection, to leave his court. | 85 

Alonſo the IId, ſurnamed the Chaſte, mounted the throne in 
the year 791, and applied himſelf to correct the errors that 


had crept into his government, and render his people happy. 


In 794, the inhdels invaded his dominions, but he defeated 
them, and killed ſixty thouſand of them in one battle. The 


788. 


791. 


794 


ſucceſſion of the crown of Cordova, being then in diſpute, 4/»/o II. 

7% took that opportunity to repeople Braga, and to retake dethroned 

Liſbon from the infidels by ſtorm. Charles the Great at that but rein- 
Vor, XII. | J. | time ſtated. 


816. 
821. 


Betrayed 
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time had gained great victories over the Moors, and being pof. 
ſeſſed of many parts of Spain, Alonſo ſent him a ſplendid em. 
baſſy, with noble preſents, by which he gained that great 
prince's friendſhip. Lewis, king of Aquitain, Charles's fon, 
eing at war with the Moors, took Barcelona, and the Myr; 
having in revenge invaded Alonſo's dominions, were again 


completely defeated by him. But the vaſt intercourſe between 


the Moors and the Chriſtians, rendered Alonſo, notwithſtand- 
ing his glorious ſucceſſes, diſagreeable to both, and fo power- 
ful a A was formed againſt him, that he was ſurprized, 
and ſhut up in a monaſtery at Malia. He was ſoon freed from 
his confinement, by the loyalty of one Theudis, and the affec- 
tions of his people. "Though reſtored to his throne, he pro- 
ceeded with the greateſt lenity againſt the rebels, and thereby 
extinguiſhed the faction againſt him. He was again attacked 
by the infidels, and though far inferior to them in numbers, 
he gave them another total defeat, upon which a peace en- 
ſued, which he wiſely improved, by cultivating and peopling 
his kingdom. This tranquillity was treacherouſly interrupted 
by the Moors in the year 816, but being again checked, they 
remained quiet till the year 821, when they invaded Galicia 
anew with two armies. Alonſo marched in perſon againſt the 
one, and he ſent his kinſman, Ramiro, to fight the other, 
Both of them proved victorious, and Alonſo gained two glo- 
rious victories in one day. 

About this time, the MHoſlems in Spain rebelled againſt their 


by a Mo/- ſovereign, Aberrahmanthe Ild, and Alonſo received into his ſervice 
lem com- Mohammed, the governor of Merida, one of the heads of the re- 


mander. 


bellion. He was an officer of ſo great courage and experience, 
that though he and his troops were Maſlems, Alonſo entruſted him 
with the command of his army on the frontiers of Portugal. He 


- behaved well in this poſt for ſeven years, but he was then pri- 


vately reconciled to Abderrahman, whom he undertook to put 


in poſſeſſion of the province of Galicia, which he had almoſt 


effected, when Alonſo and Ramiro gave them battle, defeated 
and killed fifty thouſand of them, among whom was Maoban— 
med himſelr. Theſe exploits were ſo much to the glory of 
the Viſigoth Spaniards, that their hiſtorians have not been proof 
againſt embelliſning them with fiction. We are told of Aln— 
ſo's ſiſter, Ximena, who privately married Sancho, count of 
8aldagnes, and was mother to Bernardo del Carpio, a famous 
hero of romances, but the father was thrown into priſon, 
where his eyes were put out. As Bernardo grew up, he per- 
formed the greateſt ſervices to Alonſo, and in requital, he de- 
manded the liberty of his father, which Alonſo obſtinately. re- 
fuſed to grant, fo that the count died miſerably in priſon, 
and Bernardo retired in diſguſt from the court. Alonſo, in 
829, found himſelf old and infirm, and recommended to the 
ſtates his couſin Ramiro, the ſon of his friend and benefactor 


Bermudbo, for his ſucceilor, His requeſt being complied 2 
F 0 
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{info reſigned the government to Ramiro, and retiring from 
the world, he ended his life and glorious reign in the year 


* nobleman of great diſtinction, who is called count Ne- N 


147 


? 42. 


ami ro 


tian, oppoſed the acceſſion of Ramiro, and his party declared king. 


him king. Ramiro was then at a diſtance from Oviedo, his 
capital, and aſſembling a body of troops, he advanced againſt 
Mpotian, who readily met him at the head of a great army, 
which abandoned him and joined Ramiro. Two of the chief 
conſpirators, to make their peace with the king, carried Ne- 
11t1an to him in chains, and his eyes being put out, he was 
condemned to ſpend the remainder of his days in a monaſtery. 
Ramiro, being now in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, ap- 
lied himſelf to clear his kingdom of robbers and ſorcerers, 
with whom it was overrun. he latter were the fruits of the 
mixt religion that prevailed in Spain, and when convicted of 
exerciſing their pretended art, they were conſigned to the 
flames: About the your 844, the Normans, who were then 
powerful at ſea, and lived as freebooters on land; invaded 


844+ 


Ramiro's dominions near Corunna, but were ſo completely de- He de- 
feated; that they never repeated their viſit; Next year a dan- feats the 
gerous conſpiracy againſt Ramiro was diſcovered, and the king Meer. 


left the puniſhment of the delinquents to the judgment of the 
fates, who ſentenced the chief conſpirator, and ſeven of his 
ſons, to death. _ 8 | | 

The Spaniſh, and other authors, mention an improbable 
tax of a hundred virgins, which bad been paid by Mauregato 
to Abderrahman, and pretend that this demand was renewed 
by Abderrahman the IId. Be that as it will, it is certain that 
Abderrahman invaded Ramiro's dominions with a powerful 
army, but was defeated by Ramiro, and his ſon Ordogno, who 
behaved ſo nobly, that the eſtates elected him coadjutor and 
ſucceſſor to his father. The year 849 is celebrated for a ſtill 


840. 


more glorious victory, after a battle which laſted two days, in He js ſue- 
which the infidels loſt ſixty thouſand men, and which, as ceeded by 
uſual, is embelliſhed with ſome miraculous circumſtances. Ordogno, 


Ramiro died in 850, and left his dominions perfectly tranquil 
and proſperous ; ſo that Ordogno mounted the throne without 
oppoſition, His tranquillity was interrupted by the Gaſcons 
of Alaua, who called in to their aſſiſtance the Moors, but they 
were defeated, and reduced by Ordogno. That prince. fo- 
mented the troubles among bis Mooriſh neighbours of Cordova, 
and ſent auxiliaries to afliſt the Toletans, but they were de- 
feated by the Mooriſp king, and twelve thouſand of them cut 
in pieces. Notwithſtanding this loſs, Ordogno continued to 
foment the rebellion of the Toletans, by which he acquired 
leiſure for fortifying A/orga and Leon. About the year 858, 
he declared war againſt Meſa, who, though deſcended from 
the Viſgoths, was a Moſlem, and having ſeized Saragaſſa, had 
erected himſelf into an independent ſovereign. A pitched 
battle was fought, in which Muſa was defeated, and loſt ten 
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thouſand of his men, and eſcaping to Sarageſſa, he there died 
of his wounds. | 

By the vaſt numbers which fell in every battle, two circum- 
ſtances occur not very reconcilable to the experience of later 
times. The firſt is, that Spain muſt have then been the moſt 
populous country in the world, and their warlike weapons 
the moſt deſtructive. The ſecond is, that the Moors were as pro- 
lific as the YVi/goths, if not more ſo; for we find them perpe- 
tually repairing their defeats by bringing freſh armies into the 
field. This vaſt population is not to be accounted for by the 
ſupplies they received from Africa, for thoſe had been ſtopt up 
ever fince the Mooriſb kingdoms were erected in Spain. But 
whatever may be in this, it muſt be acknowledged that Or. 
dogno failed in his politics, by deſtroying Muſæ and his party, 
for he thereby ſtrengthened his more formidable enemy, MM. 
hammed, king of Cordova, who reduced Toledo, The affairs 
of Ordogno are repreſented as being at this time on the decline, 
and this encouraged the Normans again to invade his dominions, 
but they were defeated, and part of their fleet burnt. Ordy- 
70's war with Mohammed ſtill continued, but with ſuch ſucceſs 
on the part of the Chriſtians, that the Toletans again reſumed 
their arms, and revolting from Mohammed, they were ſupport- 
ed by Ordogno. In 862, he made a glorious expedition againſt 
Salamanca and Coria, and upon his return to Oviedo, the no- 
bility declared his ſon, Alonzo, a prince of great hopes, his 
ſucceſſor. Mohammed found means to equip a fleet, and on:e 
more to invade Ordogno's dominions, but he was defeated both 
by ſea and land, ſo that Ordogno died in the arms of glory and 
profperity in the year 866, His hiſtory, and that of his im- 
mediate predeceſſors, receive great authenticity fm the chro- 
nicle written by his ſon, Alonſo the Great, which is finiſhed 
by Ordogno's reign. 

Alonſo was no more than eighteen years of age when he 
mounted the throne, but he met with a competitor in the perſon 
of Froila, count of Galicia, who obliged him for ſome time to 
retire to Caſtile. Upon his retreat, Froila gave a looſe to his 
natural inclinations for tyranny, and was aſſaſſinated in his 
palace. Upon his death, Alonſo recovered his throne without 
oppoſition, but had great trouble in reducing the province of 


 Alava to obedience, in which he ſucceeded about the year 


868. While he was intent upon the affairs of his government, 
and upon fortifying his frontiers, two Mooriſb armies raiſed 
by Mohammed, entered his dominions, one on the ſide of Leon, 
and the other through Galicia. Alonſo was then at the head of 
a ſmall but brave army, with which he completely defeated 
both the Mooriſb armies, and carried all the Moflems who fell 
in his hands, into ſlavery. 

Charles the Great had conquered the provinces of Navart 
and Arragon, but his ſucceſſes not being able to protect them 
againſt the Moors, the people erected themſelves into the king- 


dom of Navarre, and choſe for their king Inigo, the Bo 
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count of Bigorre. From him deſcended the famous Aimene, 
whom Alonſo married about this time. The marriage pro- 
duced a treaty of offence and defence againſt the Mæors, who, 
by the vaſt ſucceſs of Alonſo's arms, were obliged to ſue for a 
truce, which he granted to the embaſſadors of the king of 
Cirdrva in 871. The truce being expired, the war was re- 
newed by both parties, but with more advantage than ever to 
Alonſo, whoſe life was ſpent in a continaed ſeries of victories, 
till the year 882. He ſupported the revolt of Abdallah, the 
fon of Muſa, a faithleſs prince, who had recovered Saragoſſa; 
but oy granted Mohammed a new truce for fix years. his 
reſpite from war was wilely employed by Alonſo, in all the du- 
ties ofa good king and a prove father of his people. It 

f he had met with great oppoſition 
from his noblemen, whoſe power he endeavoured to abridge, 
but they were all of them ſubdued and puniſhed. That un- 
der Froila and his brethren Nugnez, Veremond, and Odoair, 
was the moſt formidable, becauſe it was ſupported by 4b4al- 


871, 


$32, 


lah, the king of Cordova. The rebels received a total defeat His glori- 
from Alonſo, upon which Feremond, the head of the rebellion, ou, ſuc- 
who had eſcaped from juſtice with the loſs of his eyes, fled to ceſſes. 


the Cordovan court, and Alonſo, who was now grown old and 
infirm, conſented to a renewal of the truce with that prince. 
When Alonſo was preparing to ſpend the remainder of his 
days in civil and religious duties, in fortifying his frontiers, 
and reggopling his dominions, he gave umbrage to Abdallah, 
who, receiving reinforcements from Africa, marched againſt 
Zamorra, which Alonſo was fortifying, but was again defeated; 
and Alonſo, aged as he was, in his turn,. invaded and ravaged 
the Mooriſb territories. He was, towards the cloſe of his 
reign, endangered by a freſh conſpiracy, headed by one Ala- 
bin, who was put to death. This was but a prelude to one of 
a more dangerous nature, headed by his ſon Garcia, who aſ- 
pired to the kingdom, but was defeated, and ſhut up in 
priſon by his father. It appears as if the young prince had 
been the darling both of the nobility and people, as well as 


of his mother Xzmene. All joined their importunities, but in He reſigns 
vain, to free him from his confinement, till Alonſo perceiving his crown. 


that a civil war was unavoidable, called an afſembly of his 
ſtates, His army was faithful to him, and he convinced his 
noblemen, in a ſpeech he made, that what he was about to do 
was the effect of free will, and not of compulſion. He then 
orcered his two ſons to appear, and placed his own crown 
upon Garcia's head, while he gave the province of Galicia to 
his ſecond ſon, Ordogno. The princes were amazed at this 
extraordinary ſtep, and fell upon their knees with tears of ac- 
knowledgment. 


Such was the political end of the life of Alonſo, deſervedly De 


called the Great. There appears to have been a mixture of 


Morifh, Gothic, old Iberian, French and Italian blood among 
bis ſubjects, which never as them to be at reſt ww 
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they were free from Mooriſb and foreign wars. We are, hoy. 
ever, to make great allowances for the ignorance we are under 
as to Alonſo's true hiſtory, It ſeems as if the real cauſe of the 
rebellions againſt him, had ariſen from his own family, par. 
ticularly from his queen, Aimene; and that his great nobility, 
(with whom ſome authors ſay, he was involved' in a war for 
two years before his death) had taken the field againſt him, 
' becauſe he had abridged them of their privileges, which he, 
poſſibly, thought too great for any ſubjects to enjoy. The con- 
ſtant practice of his predeceſſors of aſſociating, during their 
own lifetime, their ſons with them in the government, had 
been diſcontinued by Alonſo, and this probably exaſperated 
both Garcia and his mother; but whether the laſt act of 4hn- 
ſo's government was or was not the reſult of free will, it is 
certain that he behaved like a good man, in preventing the 
further effuſion of blood, and like a great king, in eſtabliſh- 
ing the crown in his family. About the time of this reſigna- 
tion, Abdallah, king of Cordova, died likewiſe, which might be 
a further inducement for that ſtep in Alonſo.” Abdallah is cele- 
brated in Maoſlem authors for his endeavours to raiſe a marine 
in his dominions, but they pretend that it was deſtroyed by 
winds and tempeſts, and not by the Chri/?:ans; Though 46- 
Aallab took upon himſelf the ſuperb title of calif of Hain, yet 
he is, by the MHaſlem authors, ſtiled no other than the emir 
of Andaluſia, He was ſucceeded by a! Mondaz, one of the 
thirty-three ſons he left behind him, but he died after a reign 
of two years, as he was marching to quell a - rebellion of the 
Cordovans, His army elected Abdallah his brother, to ſucceed 
him, in prejudice of his eldeſt ſon, and, according to My 
lem authors, he reigned twenty-fve years. 
After the abdication of Alonſo, he laid before his ſon and 
ſucceſſor the plan of his government, and gave him ſuch di- 
rections for his conduct, as entirely won the affections of 
dog. Garcia. This happened about the year 908. Garcia begun 
He is ſuc- his reign with the moſt popular acts, ſuch as founding mona. 
ſteries, peopling or fortifying cities, and raiſing troops to a0 
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his . by againſt the Moors, whoſe territories he invaded. The king of F 
Garcia, Cordova gave the command of his army to one Ayola, who was nl 
defeated and taken priſoner, but made his eſcape. Next year ve 
Garcia gave to his father, old as he was, the command of hi de 

army, which was numerous, and rich by the ſpoils acquired Te 

in the preceding campaign. Alonſo invaded and laid waſte the 1 

Mooriſh dominions beyond the Duero, took meaſures for peo- 25 

pling the Spanyh cities on that river, but died at Zamora, ha 

when he was returning from his glorious campaign. We can ap! 

add little to the character of this great prince, as a king, 2 th: 

warrior and a politician ; but it muſt be remembered, to his of 

praiſe, that he was the author of the chronicle which begin ab. 

at the death of Receſuint and ends at that of Ordogno, Alomſs ” 


own father. He compoſed this chronicle at the requeſt © 
Seba/lian, biſhop of Arenſa, from the beſt memorials then cx 


tant; 
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tant, the hiſtory of Spain, from the death of king Jamba, 
being in a manner loſt, or buried in, oblivion. Among the 
-nisfortunes of the great Alonſo's reign, we may reckon that of 
his being obliged, through the vaſt deſigns he had of fortiſy ing 
and repeopling his kingdom, to load his people with taxes. 
After the death of Alonſo the Great, Garcia endeavoured to 
take from his brother Ordogno, the province of Galicia, but 


their differences were compromiſed, by the interpoſition of 


their mother and friends, and they made a ſucceſsful joint cam- 
paign againſt the Moors. About this time Aimene died, as, 
ſoon after, did Garcia himſelf, as he was endeavouring to re- 
gain the love of his ſubjects, whom he had diſguſted by the 
ſternneſs of his diſpoſition, and the attempts he made againſt 
his brother, Who inherited the virtues and affability of the fa- 
ther. Ordegno was raiſed to his brother's throne by the clergy 


157 


who quar- 
rel> with 
his bro- 
ther, 


Is ſuc- 


and nobility, and. after defeating the Moors in a bloody battle ceeded by 


at Talavera, he took that city, and put all its inhabitants to 


Or dog. ly 


the word, © His next campaign was ſtil] more glorious, by his who 


prining the battle of Albanges, which obliged the Mooriſb king 
to apply to his countrymen in Africa once more for reinforce- 
ments. Theſe were ſent in ſuch numbers, that he brought 
eighty thouſand men into the field againſt Ordogno, but they 
were defeated, and their two chief generals killed. Thoſe 
vaſt ſucceſſes enriched Ordogns fo greatly, that he was enabled 
to make the city of Leon a biſhop's ſee, and to erect it into the 
capital of his dominions, inſtead of Guizdo, which of late 
years had given the title of royalty to his family, and we are 
now to conſider him and his ſucceſſors as kings of Leon and 
Oviedo. The conſtant recruits ſent over from Africa to Ab- 
dallah, enabled him to continue the war, which he carried into 
the kingdom of Navarre, where Sancho, Ximene's brother, 
and uncle to Ordogno, reigned. He demanded ſuccours from 
his nephew, and they were ſent him, but their joint army 
was defeated by the inſidels, and it was with difficulty that 
Ordogno eſcaped back to Leon. Happily for him, the infidels, 
inſtead of purſuing their blow, made an irruption into 
France, whih Ordogno did the fame into their Spaniſh domi- 
nions, which he laid waſte. Ordogno's reign, after this, was 
very diſagreeable, both to himſelf and his ſubjects. Upon the 
death of his firſt wife, he married a Galician lady, whom he 
repudiated without cauſe. Ihe counts of Caſtile then formed 
a powerful body, and had for ſome time been contented to live 
as feodatories under Ordogno and his predeceſſors. Ordogno 
having ſome ſuſpicion of their fidelity, ſummoned them to 
appear at his court ; but he no ſooner had them in his power, 
tran he perfidiouſly ordered them to be ftrangled. The juſtice 
of this action is variouſly repreſented. We know littie more 
about this prince, than that he again aſſiſted the king of Navarre 
with troops, and married Santiva, daughter to Garcia prince 
of Navarre, He died in the eighteenth year of his reign, and 
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though he left by his firſt wife, two ſons, Alonſo'and Ramirt, 
yet his brother, Froila, was elected his ſucceſſor. | 

It does not appear that the nobles of Ca/?ile had been origi. 
nally feudatories to the kings of Oviedo, It is probable, though 
they lived under their protection, they were in fact an ariftocrz- 


cy, though it is poſſible that one of their own body, either by 


the kings nomination or their own election, might have preſided 
over the reſt in their public aflemblies. Froila the IId. proved 
a tyrant, and reigned only thirteen months; and it js ſaid, 
that during his ſhort reign, the Caſtilians revolted, and choſe 
two of their own number for their leaders, the one in civil 
the other in military matters. The nobility and people of Lem 
and Ovic do, ſaw their puniſhment in their crime of rebelling 
againſt A/onſo the Great, and they placed their crown on the 
head of his grandſon Alonſo, the ſon of Ordogno the IId. The 


| biſhop of Leon, who had been baniſhed on his account, in the 


931. 
Ramiro 


King. 


foregoing reign, was his faithful friend and counſellor, The 
name of his queen was Uracca, by whom he had a fon, but 
upon her death, he reſigned his crown, in favour of his bro- 
ther Ramire, who was accordingly raiſed to the throne. Scarce- 
ly was he ſeated there, and had raiſed an army againſt the 
3 than he repented of his abdication, and attempted to 
reſume his dignity. He made himſelf maſter of Leon, but was 
obliged to throw himſelf upon Ramiro's mercy, to whom he 
was reconciled, and Ramiro generoully pardoned all who had 
been concerned in the revolt. In the mean while, Alon and 
his two brothers, the ſons of the late king, Froila the IId. were 
in arms, and Alonſo had taken the title of king in A/turia. Ro- 
miro having now nothing to apprehend from his elder brother, 
marched againſt the rebels with his victorious army, and 
forced them to deliver into his hands the three princes, who 
had loft their eyes, and were ſhut up in a monaſtery. By his 
wife, Uracca, Ramiro had a ſon, Ordogno, and ſhe died in 
the year 931. Ramiro now reigned unrivaled, and carried his 
arms into the very heart of the Mooriſb dominions in Spain, 
where he took Madrid by ſtorm, inſulted their capital of 77. 
ledo, and brought back his troops laden with incredible plun- 
der, and numbers of ſlaves to Leon. His viſit was repaid by 
the Moors; but Ramiro, by the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand Cu- 


| Sales (who is called, by way of eminence, count of Cafiilt, 


Filled by the count of C2/ii{e, 


and who was the founder of a moſt illuſtrious royal family) 

ave them a total defeat at Ofma, upon which Ramiro con- 

rmed all the privileges granted by his predeceſſors to the 
church of St. James at Compoſtella. Next year Ramiro reduced 
Aben Ahaya, the count of Arragon, and a tributary to the king 
of Cordoda, and obliged him to give him the ſame tribute that 
he had paid to that prince. While he was upon this expedi- 
tion he married e the daughter of Garcia, king of Ne. 
varre, whoſe father had been ſome time before defeated and 
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fjen Ahaya ſoon reconciled himſelf to the king of Cordova, Ravages 


ira, ANA) f | A 
| and their joint troops for ſome time laid waſte.the territories of the 
rigi. Wi of Ramiro, who had probably ſuffered a ſevere check, which Moors. 
ugh diaabled him from re iſting their incurſions. The Moors, en- 
era. couraged by their ſucceſſes in the territory of Leon, aſſembled a 
r by WY hundred and fifty thouſand men to conquer that kingdom and 
ded (ied, and it was the beginning of Auguſt (by which time 
wed they had made a vaſt progreſs) before Ramiro could take the 
aid, fold. A general battle was fought on the ſixth of that month, 
oſs in which the infidels were defeated, with the loſs, as is ſaid, of 
vil, burſcore thouſand men. The account of thoſe immenſe vic- 
FT tories and bloody defeats, are to be read with caution, as the 


Mellen hiſtorians of Spain are filent at this period. We do 
not perceive that the loſs of the king of Cordova, great as it 
was, interrupted his operations; for we perceive the king of 
(urdova, who now reigned by the name of Al Manſur, (an 
appellation of the higheſt diſtinction) was in the field before 
the end of the campaign, and ſuffered a defeat as bloody as the 
former, notwithſtanding which, the progreſs of Ramiro againſt 
the Moors was very ſlow, and he continued to act upon the de- 


the fenſive. The ſucceſs of the Moor had, in fact, been ſo great, 
to that he diſmantled the frontiers of Ca/tile, which Ramiro or- 
vag dered to be repaired, and the chief places to be put into his 
he poſſeſſion. The Caſtilian lord objected to this, upon which 
2d Romirs made uſe of his paramount right to employ againſt 
nd them the army he had raiſed againſt the Moors, and he brought 
are their two chiefs, Ferdinand Gonzales and Diego Nunes, pri- 
4. ſoners to Leon. Ramiro can be juſtified for this conduct only 
er, by ſuppoſing that he had a right to the obedience of the Cai- 
nd lan, and that the meaſures he enjoined, were calculated 
ho equally for their ſafety as his own. The Caſtilians thought 


that their privileges were more dear to them than their ſafety, 
and their firmneſs endangered Ramiro's throne, becauſe no de- 
pendence was to be placed in a truce, which he had concluded 
with the Moors. | . 

It is reaſonable to think that Ramiro was alarmed at his Affairs of 
ſituation, for he ſoon compromiſed matters with the two Caſtile 
counts, and reftored them to a higher degree of his favour than 
ever. They, on the other hand, knew the neceſſity of uniting 
2ainſt the common enemy, and Ferdinand Gonzales, who at 
this time governed the Caſtilians as if he had been their ſove- 
reign, gave his daughter Urracca, by Sancha, infanta of Na- 
varre, in marriage to Ordogno, Ramiro's eldeſt ſon. This 
confolidation of intereſts, produced a ſeven years truce with 
tne Moors; but it no ſooner was expired, than he invaded 
their dominions, and, as uſual, defeated their armies with vaſt 
laughter; but upon his return to Leon, he died, in 950, and go. 
the 20th year of his reign, with the character of having been 


a wiſe, brave and ſucceſsful prince. He left behind him, by 
hat wife, Ordogno, and the princeſs Elviza, who was a 


Ordogno 
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Ordogno III. ſucceeded his father with univerſal applauſe 
His great talents, joined to the flouriſhing eſtate in which hy 
father left his dominions, gave umbrage to his neighbourz 


and even his father-in-law Gon;ales, encouraged Sanchez to 


A rebelli- 
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claim a partition of his dominions, which Ordogno refuſed i 
conſent to. Sanchez was likewiſe ſupported by the king of M. 
varre, and pleaded former family ſettlements, by which he wa 
entitled to the province of Galicia. Gonzales would appear: 
much greater man to poſterity than he does, were not his hi. 
tory interlarded by the Spaniards with groſs fictions. He cer. 
tainly, however, was one of the greateſt perſonages of that 
age and country; but, though he and the king of Naw 
jointly took the field in favour of Sanchez, yet Ordogno's pry. 
dent and reſolute conduct obliged them to retire. Ordin, 
provoked at their attempt, repudiated and ſent back to Gon;aly 
his daughter Urracca, and married Elvira, a Galician lady, by 
whom he had a ſon, Bermudo. This marriage, through the 
inſolence of the new queen's relations, occaſioned a rebellion; 
but it was quickly ſuppreſſed by the prudence and vigour f 
Ordogno, and the rebels joining his ſtandards, he led then 
againſt Liſbon, then in poſſeſſion of the infidels. The conduct 
of Gon:ales on this occaſion, was that of a great politician 
He not only grew cold in the cauſe of Sanchez, but diſſemblel 
all reſentment of the affront that had been offered him in the 
perſon of his daughter, and during Ordogno's abſence in Pu. 
zugal, he made a ſeaſonable diverſion in his favour, by invading 

7 Meanſur's dominions, and taking and demoliſhing the in- 
portant fortreſs of Corazo. Upon the return of Ramiro from 
Portugal, with his victorious army, though there had been no 
formal reconciliation between him and Goncales, the latter 
boldly preſented himſelf before him, and ſo effectually pleaded 
his ſervices againſt the Moors, (but at the ſame time, apolo- 
gizing for what had paſted) that he not only diſarmed Ordigu 
of all reſentment, but he ſent him a body of troops, by whole 
aſſiſtance he gained one of the moſt glorious victories at dt 
Stephen de Gomes that had ever been obtained over the infidels 
Ordogno died in the year 955, and the 6th of his reign, which, 
like that of his father, was a ſeries of great and wiſe actions. 
The queen Elvira, upon her huſband's death, deſpaired ol 
making any party in favour of her ſon's right to ſucceed his 
father, and retired to Galicia, upon which Sanchez, the late 
king's brother, was raiſed to the throne. 

The incapacity of Sanchez for government, contributed to 
the ambitious views of Gon;ales, who by fomenting the di- 
contents of the nobility, forced Sanchez again to take refuge 
in Navarre. The reader may remember that Alsnfo, the fol 
of Freila I. who called himſelf Alonſo IV. had loſt his eyes 


2 
A 


and was ſhut up in a monaſtery, where he died. He left behind 


him a ſon, Ordogno, and Gon;ales gave his daughter Urrac, 
the divorced widow of Ordogno III. to this young prince 


marriage. Others ſay, with more reaſon; that Alonſ⸗ * . 
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laule brother to Ramiro II. Be that as it will, Ordogno IV. who acquired 
h hu the epithet of the wicked, by his father-in-law's intereſt mount- 
ours, ed the throne of Leon, but his cruelties ſoon loſt him the affec- 
% ;ions of his ſubjects. In the mean while the exiled Sanchez 
ed had repaired to the court of Cordova, where he was cured by 
| the drab phyſicians, the beſt then in the world, of a dropſy, and 
. moſt generouſly entertained by Al Montaſen, who offered him 
ear a his affiſtance in reſtoring him to his throne, provided the king 
; hi. or Vavarre would aſſiſt him likewiſe, which the latter readily 
cer. undertook to do, and defeated Gon;ales, whom he carried pri- 
that I ner to Navarre. By this time, Ordogno the Wicked, unable 
am do withſtand Sanchez at the head of his Mooriſb confederates, 
Pris and execrated by his ſubjects, fled to A/uria ; where finding 
1721, WA himſelf deteſted, and in danger of being delivered up, he threw 
Vn himſelf into the hands of the Arragonian Moors, among whom 
be died, in a ſhort time, equally hated and contemptible. It 
the WW muſt be confeſſed, that the moſt authentic hiſtories of Spain at 
on; WW this period, relate an event which ſeems to give ſome counte- 
r of WW nance to their fictions. Gon;ales, though a priſoner, found 
hem means by the interceſſion of his wife, who was the king of 
dud Navarre's ſiſter, not only to recover his liberty, but to obtain 
lan, that independency upon the crown of Leon, which had been 
bled ſo long his favourite and ſole object. Sanchez being cured of 
his diſtemper which had formerly rendered him inactive, prov- 
ed a brave and a ſtirring prince. 


deſcent upon his dominions, he permitted Siſenand, the biſhop 
of Campoſtella, to fortify that city; but the prelate made uſe of 
this permiſſion to oppreſs the people, and to heap up wealth, 
for which being reprimanded by the king, he prepared for a 
rebellion. Sanchez marched at the head of an army to reduce 
him, and the people confined their biſhop, whom the king 
depoſed, and raiſed one Roſinindo to the ſee of Comqpgſella. The 
Normans ſoon after renewing their deſcent, Reſinindo put him- 
ſelf at the head of his people, defeated them, and forced them 
to retire with great loſs to their ſhips. It ſoon appeared that 
Gon;ales was connected with Siſenand in his practices, for hav- 
ing been raiſed by the partiality of Sanchez to the government 
of Portugal, he renewed his rebellion, and almoſt at the fame 
time his ſubmiſſions, being terrified at the approach of Sanchez, 
who again pardoned him ; but he was ungratefully requited 
by Gorgales preſenting him with ſome poiſoned fruit, which in 
three days time put an end to his life. Other writers give 
a much more favourable character of Gon ales, (or as they call 
him Gonſalvs) whom they make the mirrour of all virtues, 
civil and military; and they impute his impriſonment to the 
treachery of Terz/a of Navarre, as they do his deliverance to 
his own magnanimity and the affection of her ſiſter Blanch, 
wife to Gonzales. In ſhort, this Tereſa is loaded with all the 
misfortunes that befell Gongales, whom we cannot believe to be 


ſo 
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Upon recovering his throne, he married Tere/a, daughter to Reign of 
one of his chief noblemen. The Normans having made a Sancheze 
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ſo wicked a man as ſome hiſtorians have repreſented, It; 

certain that he left Caſlile, which he defended nobly again 

the Moors, in a ſtate of independency upon the crown of Len 

without himſelf aſſuming the title of king, or invading the 
privileges either of the people or the nobility. 

Succeeded The late king Sanchez had endeared himſelf to his ſubjeq; 

by R.,ziro fo much, that upon his death they gave his crown to his infant 

III. ſon, Ramiro III. who was but fve years old, and his mother 

with his aunt Elvira, were appointed his guardians. In the 

beginning of their regency, they ſent their general Gonſahu, 

to act againſt the Normans, who had made a trefh deſcent nei 

Compaſtella, but were entirely routed by Gonſalvo, who like. 

wiſe burnt their fleet. The regents ſeem to have governed 

with great prudence and moderation till they refigned their 

power into the hands of Ramiro, who was now ſeventeen 

ears of age, and married a lady, whoſe relations alienated 

him from the wiſe councils of his mother and aunt, and ex. 

aſperated his nobility ſo much, that they declared Bermudj, 

ſon to Ordogno III. their king. This produced a moſt cruel 

civil war, which was attended by a waſte of blood greater 

than that of their diſputes with the Moors, and yet no deciſive 

| 982. action happened. The ſudden death of Ramiro in 982, when 

= he was no more than twenty years of age, finiſhed the diſpute 

= Fermudo by Bermudo II. being acknowledged his ſucceſſor. While he 

| II. king, was intent upon reforming his people, the Moors, who thought 

themſelves abſolved from all their engagements with the Chr- 

| tians by the death of Ramziro, invaded Bermudo's territories, 

| | and the late civil war having greatly weakened Bermudo, they 

J 


made themſelves maſters of Simencas, and carried great num- 
bers of Chriſtians into captivity, with a prodigious booty. By 
this time, according to the Moſlem writcrs, 5 — ſucceeded 
his father Al Montaſer, as calif of Spain, but being no more 
than ten years of age, his affairs were managed by his cham- T 
berlain Abu Amer, who pretended that he was entitled to the 


name of A! Manſur. He acted with an arbitrary ſway, and to 1 
him were owing the late ſucceſſes obtained by the Moors over 1 


the Chriſtians. He was frequently offered the crown of Cor. 
. dova ; but he thought it ſafeſt to govern under the title of th. 
Heſham, who was no more than a cypher. The ambition of WW T7 


the Moors now pointed itſelf againſt the Navarreſe and the 1 
Francs, which gave Bermudo an opportunity of looking into in 
the internal ſtate of his kingdom, which was in a deplorabie the 


condition. He depoſed Pelayo, the tyrannical ſucceſſor of Hiſe⸗ La 

nand, biſhop of Compoſtella; and who, by revolting to the Moors, 

| had enabled them to take the important city of Zamora, where © 
they carried the inhabitants into captivity. The virtues and ed 
moderation of A Manſur, ſeem to have been the worſt foes of Nei 

the Spanaras, who living happy and quietly under his govern- Mad 

ment, neglected to aſſiſt their king, who was thereby under Will 4; 

inexpreſſible diſcouragements. He at laſt raiſed an army, and Ml ©, 


gave battle to Al Manſur on the banks of the Eala. Youg pai 
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at fiſt declared for Bermudo; but Al Manſur ſeeing his troops who is de- 
re way, with the ſpirit of a true Arab, firſt threw his turban, feated by 
en, and then himſelf, upon the ground, where he declared he the Moor. 
the would wait for death, as he had been deſerted by his army. 

The Moors, ſtung with this reproach of their brave leader, 


x returned to the charge, and recovered the victory - but it coſt 
ant them ſo dear, that Al Manſur was in no condition to improve 
her it that year. 3 N 

th Bermuda employed that ſhort reſpite in removing all that 
Vo, was valuable in Leon to Afturia, to which he himſelf and his 
v court retired, after leaving a numerous garriſon at Leon, which, 


in the ſpring, Al Manſur made himſelf maſter of, as he did 
ed of Afforga. Next year he conquered the greateſt part of (if 
eir not all) Portugal, and carried tuͤe Chri/tians, whom he made 
i priſoners, into ſlavery. He took Compe/telia by means of the 
ed prelate Pelayo. He ravaged Galicia, and in all probability 


A would have made an entire conqueſt of Spain, had not his 
lo army been attacked by a moſt dreadful flux, which Chriſtian 
a writers conſtrue into a mark of Divine vengeance, and which 


obliged him to return to Cordova. This happened in the year 

997, and Bermudo harraſſed him ſo dreadfully in his retreat, 907. 
that he did not carry back a third of his army. While he was 
endeavouring to recruit it, Bermudo viſited Galicia, to revive 


0 the drooping ſpirits of his ſubjects there, and formed a con- 
1 federacy with the Caſtilians, who, as we have ſeen, were now s 
1 independent of the king of Navarre. According to the Maſlem 
5 hiſtorians, (the Chriſtian writers being confuſed on that head) 
* Al Manſur died at this time, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
A Abdalmaler, who took his father's title, which has occaſioned 
7 ſome intricacy among Chriſtian authors. The confederates 


brought a numerous army to the field, and defeated the Moors 

under the new Al Manſur, in the neighbourhood of O/ma. 

The battle laſted the whole day, and at night 4! Manſur 

found his loſs of men to be ſo great, that he ordered the re- 

mainder to diſperſe, while he himſelf retired to Medina Celi, 

where he obſtinately refuſed all ſuſtenance, and ſtarved himſelf 

to death, It js ſaid, but, perhaps, with ſome exaggeration, 

that a hundred thouſand infidels were killed in the late battle. 

The Chri/tians finding the infidels had fled, could ſcarcely be- 
lere their own good fortune, and the booty they made was 
incredible; but by this time, Bermudo was labouring under His death. 
the gout ſo ſeverely, that he could not tafte the tranquillity 
which his arms had purchaſed, for he died in the year 999. 999. 

He was ſucceeded, through the election of the nobility, by his Succeeded 
lon Alonſe, or Alphonſo V. whoſe mother Elvira, was appoint- by Alonſo 
ed regent during his nonage, and Melendo Gon-ales his go- V. 
rernor, The Moors under the brother of the late A Manſur: 
a diſſolute but ambitious miniſter, renewing their incurſions, 
the queen regent ſent a body of troops to the aſſiſtance of 
ara, count of Caſtile, who L hon chiefly inſtrumental in 
kaning the glorious battle of Oſma, and he gave them , 15 | 
efeat, 


2 
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defeat, updn which the Mooriſh general was diſgracefully pit 
to death upon his return to Cordova. The family of La Val 
a noble Caftilian race, having been ſpoiled of their inheritance 
of Alava, had lived for ſome years under the protection of the 
Moors, and out of revenge, were highly inſtrumental in their 

| ſucceſles againſt the Chriſtians; but their eſtate being now 

His wiſe reſtored to them, they returned to their duty. This ws 

and ſue- effected by the wiſdom of the Leon adminiſtration, under 

ceſsfui go- whom the people lived happily and ſecufely; and when A. 

vernment. Þhonſo V. came of age, out of gratitude for the excellent 

education he had received from his tutor, he raiſed his 
daughter Elvira to be the partner of his throne. He then 
applied himſelf to _ the ravages of the Moors, who were 
at war among themſelves. nile he was in this proſperous 
ſtate of government, about the year 1027, he beſieged Yiſz, 
a 44ooriſh fort, but was killed by an arrow from the walls, in 
the 34th year of his life, and the 28th of his reign. During 
his reign, the affairs of Ca/ti/e had been very proſperouſly ad- 
miniſtered under its count Garcia, till he was killed in an en- 
gagement with the Moors in 1005, He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Sanchez Garcia, a wiſe and a fortunate prince, who, by 
fomenting the civil diſſentions of the Moors, carried deſtruction 
through their territories, and placed one Zuleiman upon the 
throne of Cordova; but he was ſoori after dethroned, and don 
Sanchez continued his aſſiſtance to the next pretender, H!/ſem. 
Thus by ſupporting one uſurper againſt another, he enlarged 
and ſecured his own dominions, and introduced ſeveral excel- 
| lent political inſtitutions among the inferior nobility ; fo that 
about the year 1016, Ca/iile was in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate. 
He reduced Sepulveda, then one of the ſtrongeſt places in Spain, 
and he died in 1022. But we are now to purſue the hiſtory of 


1027. 


i Leon. 
Succceded . Bermudo III. by the ſuffrages of the nobility, ſucceeded his 


by Bermu- father Alonſo V. in that throne, under a regency, (he being a 
do II. minor) compoſed of the queen dowager, and the chief nobi- 
lity. Garcia Sanchez, ſon of the late count Sanchez, was now 
count of Ca/iile, and being a minor likewiſe, his government 
was adminiſtered by his mother Elvira, and his brother-in-law 
Sanchez, king of Navarre. Upon the death of Elvira, Son- 
chez obtained the ſole tuition of the young count, and when 
he grew up, he propoſed a match between him and Sancha, 
filter to Bermudo III. king of Leon. The day for the marriag? 
was accordingly fixed, but before it was conſummated, Garcid 
was aſſaſſinated at Leon, where he was to pay a viſit to hö 
bride, by the ſons of the count De la Vela, who for ſome frelh 
diſſatisfaction, had once more revolted to the Moors. Garcs 
was the laſt count of Ca/tile, and Sanchez, king of Navarrs 


_ Senches after ordering the three aſſaſſins, who fell into his hands, to be 


the Great, burnt alive, took poſſeſſion in his wife's right, of the then 
king of great and flouriſhing province of Caftile. He was now deferv- 
Navarre. edly called the Great, and he gave to Bermudo, Ter eſa _ 


daughter 
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daughter of Sanchez of Caſtile, in marriage. Bermudo proved 


a brave and active prince, and had the ſpirit to depoſe and 
impriſon a biſhop of Compo/iella without the pope's leave. 
Notwithſtanding the power of the king of Navarre, he re- 
ſented his encroachments upon his dominions ſo much, that 
a war broke out between them ; but it was compromiſed by a 
match between Sancha, who had been deſtined for the late 
count of Caſtile, and Ferdinand the king of Navarre's ſecond 
ſon, who was to inherit that province with the title of king. 
The ſecurity of the Spaniſh Chri/tians ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed 
by this alliance; but the king of Navarre, though a great and 
2 wiſe prince, had a family failing in deſiring to leave his four 
ſons all kings, and accordingly at the time of his death, in 
1035, he bequeathed to Garcia, his eldeſt ſon, Navarre, Biſ 
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1035. 


ach, and the province of Rioja; Ferdinand was confirmed king He leaves 
of Caſtile; his third ſon, Congales, was made king of Soprarba four ſons 
and Ripagorza ; and Ramiro, who was his fourth, but natural kings. 


ſon, was made king of Arragon. 


As Bermudo had been forced by Sanchez the Great, to reſign Death of 
a conſiderable part of his territory to Ferdinand king of Caſtile, Bermudo 
as his ſiſter's marriage portion; he took the opportunity, now and end of 
that the force of the family of Navarre was divided, to retake his line. 


the ceded eſtates, which he did, before Ferdinand could oppoſe 
him, There is ſome reaſon for believing that Bermudo in- 
tended to have reannexed all Caſtile to his crown, and Ferd:- 
nand was joined by his brother the king of Navarre. A battle 
enſued, in which Bermudo, engaging too far, was killed, and 
the male line of Recarede I. being extinct in him, Ferdinand, 
without oppoſition, was acknowledged king of Leon, Oviedo, 
and Galicia, and crowned as ſuch in the cathedral of Leon. 
dome of the Galicians, out of the hatred they bore the Caſfi- 
hans, choſe to put themſelves under the Mooriſb prince of 


S-ville. In the perſon of Bermudo ended the kingdom, which Recapitu- 
had been ſo nobly founded by Pelayo two hundred and twenty lation. 


years before, and was poſſeſſed by a ſeries (a very few ex- 


cepted) of as brave and as worthy princes as ever fate on any 


throne. They oppoſed and conquered the Moors, then the 
richeſt and the moſt warlike people in the world, and poſſeſſed 
of by far the fineſt provinces in Spain, and would have ex- 
terminated them out of the country, had it not been for the 
halt ſupplies they received from Africa. Their form of go- 
ernment, which conſtitutionally was eleCtive, carried with it 
great advantages. The kings themſelves had no other method 
of recommending their ſons to be their ſucceſſors, than by 
maintaining their people in their liberties, by providing for their 
keurity againſt the Moors, and by their conqueſts over thoſe 
Inidels, We may, perhaps, add another ineſtimable bleſſing 
which thoſe princes and people enjoyed, which was, that 
though their clergy had a great ſway in public affairs, yet the 
power of the pope was then very little known in Chri/tian 
Vain, and the prelates being poſſeſſed of great temporal fiets 

in 
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in the ſame manner as under the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 90. 
vernments, they were conſidered as part of the community, 


and under equal obligations as the nobility themſelves, to 
maintain the conſtitution and the liberties of the public, 


SECTION IT. 
The Hiſtory of Leon and Caſtile. 


Ferdinand FT HE eaſy acceſſion of Ferdinand to the crown of Leun in 
king of right of his queen, gave a mortal blow to the electie 
Caſtile, conſtitution of that crown; but his ſucceſs-ſeems to have been 
Leon, owing to the veneration which the people had for the family 
Oviedo, of their late kings, and to the moderation of the nobility, 
and Gali. who were apprehenſive of a civil war. Add to thoſe conſide- 
rations, that it was neceſſary to have a prince of Ferdinand 
power to oppoſe the Moors, who though then divided, might 
ſoon reunite ; nor have we any reaſon to doubt that Ferdinar 
upon his election to the crown, ſubmitted to, at leaſt, the form 
of an election. Galicia was, at this time, the richeſt province 
of the 1 Spain, and the revolted part of it, which 
had put itſelf under the protection of the Moors, was headed 
by one count Siſenand. As the extent of their ſea coaſt | 
gave them vaſt advantages in point of commerce, and of WW... 
admitting foreign aſſiſtance; Ferdinand wilely applied the fit it 
cares of his government to reclaim Siſenand to his duty, and Wi the 
to confirm the unrevolted part of his countrymen in theirs, int 
both which he effected by his prudence and addreſs. The nit. 
firſt ſeven years of his reign were ſpent in the internal regulz- $4 
tions of his kingdom, and he was contented with oppoſing to un 
the Moors ſtrong garriſons in his frontier towns. About tie Hh 
1044. Vear 1044, he undertook the conqueſt of the Mooriſb pert af vi 
Portugal, which he happily completed by carrying his amy 30 
acroſs the river Malna, and thereby ſtrengthening and enlarg- kin 
ing his frontier. This campaign he reduced the important fie 
city and territory of Coimbra, of which he made count St. chu 
1046, nand governor, and by the end of the year 1046, he cleared nit 
His ſuc- all his kingdom of Caſtile of the Moors. He then undertook a ven 
ceſſes a- war againſt the king of Toledo, the moſt powerful of tbe C5 
gainſt the Mooriſh princes in Spain; and made ſuch a progreſs againſt WY nd 
Moors. him, that A Mamon, the king of Toledo, repaired to his camp, St. 
| ſpread his treaſures before Ferdinand, and offered to bu 7 
his peace, by becoming his tributary. Ferdinand, againſt the N 2 
advice of his officers, generouſly raiſing him from the ground to 
accepted of his terms, which induced the Mooriſb king of 
Saragoſſa to follow the example of the Toletan. In the 7 ® 
1050. 1050, while Ferdinand's dominions were in perfect tranquil 9 Mr 


cia. 
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te paid a viſit to his brother Garc!a, king of Navarre, who 
Wis reported to be dangerouſly ill. While he was at that court 
he received, or pretended he received information that his 
brother intended by treachery to deprive him of his liberty; 
upon which he retired haſtily to his own dominions, and his 
iſt being returned by Garcia ſoon after upon the like occaſion, 
F;rdinand ordered him to be arreſted and impriſoned. Garcia, 
by the aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects, notwithſtanding all 
the precautions taken by Ferdinand, eſcaped from his confine- 
ment. Ferdinand began to reflect on his own conduct, and 
employed his clergy to make the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to 
bis brother for what had paſſed, in order to prevent a war 
between them. Garcia remained inflexible, purſued his re- 
venge by invading Caſtile; but was killed in a battle with his 
brother, who, upon gaining the victory, ordered the ſlaughhter 
cen or the Navarreſe to ceaſe, but cut in pieces a body of their Hedefeats 
ni ben auxiliaries. It is uncertain by what means the differ- and kills 
ity, ences between the two brothers become irreconcileable. Tt hisbrother 
ide WY is moſt probable that Garcia thought his brother little better Garcia. 
105 than an uſurper of his birthright, and wanted to wreſt from 
'gnt him his kingdom of Caſtile. Be that as it will, it is allowed 
an on all hands, that Ferdinand diſcovered great moderation 
em amidſt his ſucceſſes, and that he manifeſted a fincere grief for 
bis brother's death; but there is reaſon to believe, that he 
wy wok advantage of his victory to ſecure to himſelf certain places 
0 belonging to Navarre, that lay convenient for his ſituation. 
Councils were then occaſionally held in Spain by the royal Intruſion 
| of authority alone, without any intervention of the papal, tho? of the 
fi it was very high all over the reſt of Chriſtendom. One of popes. 
mn e competitors for the popedom, Alexander II. ſent a legate 
"WY into Sein, but the people refuſed to acknowledge his autho- 
[he nity, and the legate upon his return to /taly, reported that the 
uz Sanards made uſe of the Gothic liturgy and uſages entirely 
0 unknown to the church of Rome, and that ſhe never could 
die i have any authority in Spain till they were aboliſhed, Not- 
dl vithſtandin this, Ferdinand was far from being free of reli- 
gious — and he invaded the dominions of Mohammed 
king of Seville, that he might obtain the relics of two virgins, 
ant i id to have been buried there, in order to tranſlate them to a 
je church built by his queen Sancha. Mohammed offered to ſub- 
|. WJ "it himſelf and his kingdom to Ferdinand, that he might pre- 
ent a war to which he was not equal; but neither he nor his 
1 Criſtian ſubjects knew where the bodies of the virgins were, 
end F-rd:nand was forced to accept in their ſtead the body of 
St. Jahre, who appeared to the biſhop of Leon in a dream. FR * 
10 Ferdinand's brother took advantage of this war with Seville, The Cid 1 
g . to attack the Mooriſb prince of Saragoſſa, who being tributary defeats the . 
e Ferdinand, applied to him for « efence, Ferdinand had Moors. 
committed the government of his kingdoms in his abſence, to 
his ſon Sancho, who promiſed to march to the aſſiſtance of the 1053, 
fe Aer, which he accordingly did, and Ramiro was killed in the | 
Vox. XII. M engagement 
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engagement which followed. The victory obtained by San}, 
was chiefly owing to his lieutenant Roderige, who is ſo much 
celebrated in the Spaniſb hiſtory under the name of the Ci 
and it was remarked that Ramiro was the ſecond of Ferdinands 
brothers who fell by his arms. | 
Ferdinand made uſe of the tranquillity which his conqueſts 


nand's laſt procured him, in calling together an aſſembly of the ſtates of 


will, 


1065. 


Leon, where in compliance with the pernicious practice of his 
family and times, he declared that he intended to give his 
eldeſt ſon Sancho, the kingdom of Caſtile; and the Mori 
king of Saragoſa, as his tributary; to his ſecond fon, A9 
the crowns of Leon and Oviedo; and to the youngeſt, Garcia 
the kingdom of Galicia, with that part of Portugal he had 
conquered. Sancho and Garcia were immediately put in pol 
ſeſſion of their kingdoms, and ſoon after, in the year 106, 
old Ferdinand himſelf died in a glorious expedition, which he 
made againſt the kings of Toledo and Saragoſſa, who had re- 
belled upon his dividing his kingdoms. Ferdinand, excepting 
in that laſt act of his government, yielded to none of his pre- 


deceſſors in civil and military virtues. Beſides the three ſons 


Sancho 
king of 


_ Cafiile, 


quarrels 
with his 
brother 
Alonſo, 


1067, 


we have already mentioned, he left two daughters, to whom 
he gave large appenages independent of their brethren. 

As queen Sancha, the heireſs of Leon, Oviedo and Galicia, 
was ſtil] alive, and conſenting to the partition of her domi- 
nions, her ſon Sancho could not with any decency object to 
his father's deſtination, and having finiſhed ſome diſputes he 
had with the young king of Arragon, and Sancho the king of 
Navarre, he lived quietly at Burgos till her death, when he 
began to manifeſt his uneaſineſs at the injuſtice he thought had 
been done him by his father. Alonſo, the king of Leon, wasa 
wiſe and a moderate prince, and was contracted to a daughter 
of the Engliſh monarch, Milliam the Conqueror, who died in 
her paſſage to Spain by fea. In 1067, his dominions were in- 
vaded by the king of Caſtile, who defeated him, and obliged 


bim to fly to Leon; but an accommodation was effected by the 


whom he 
dethrones. 


interpoſition of their ſiſtets, who were princeſſes of great 
wiſdom and merit. Garcia, who was in poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of Galicia, governed by a favourite, whom his nobles 
cut in pieces before his face, and in the year 1070, Garcia ſent 
a body of troops to the aſſiſtance of his brother Alonſo, who 
was again attacked by the king of Caſtile. Alonſo was at fit 
victorious, but the Cid, who {till continued to be Sachs 
general, gave him a total defeat in the middle of his ſucceſſes, 
and Alonſo was ſent priſoner to Burgos, where at the requeſt 0 
his ſiſters, Sancho ſpared his life, but obliged him to ref1gn hö 
dominions, and to take the monkiſh habit. 

Sancho was acknowledged king by the ſtates of Leon, who 


probably had a regard to his primogeniture, and he led his army 


into Galicia, then torn with civil diſſentions. He made an 
eaſy conqueſt of that kingdom, and Garca put himſelf under 
the protection of the king of Seville, then the moſt power 

LON | bo the fe 
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br of the Mooriſh princes in Spain, In the mean white, Alonſo, by Alonſo 


cl the aſſiſtance of his ſiſters, eſcaped out of his main and eſcapes, 

iy put himſelf under the protection of Al Miamon, the Mooriſb 

as king of Toledo, by whom he was generouſly received and en- 
tertained. Sancho, who was naturally impatient, reſented his 

ks eſcape, by attempting to deprive them of their appenages, 

of which conſiſted of the cities of Toro and Zamora, and their 

is territories. Sancho reduced Toro, which bclonged to Elvira ; 

ll but Zamora, which was the appenage of the princeſs Urracca, 

Ul made ſo noble a defence under her general G-n-ales, that 

0 dancho, after ſuffering ſeveral repulſes, was forced to turn the 

4 ſiege into a blockade, in hopes of reducing the place by fa- 

ad mine. This had ſuch an effect, that the citizens were think- 

Ys ing of giving it up, when one of their number pretending to 

57 deſert to Sancho, engaged his confidence ſo much, that he 

be found means to kill him with a javelin, upon which the Ca/ti- 

* ans abandoned the blockade. The hiſtory of this campaign, 

18 and the death of Sancho, are embelliſned with many circum- 

9 ſtances of duels, warlike encounters, and feats of arms, ſeveral 

9 of which probably are fictitious; but we dare not reject the 

4 whole, on account of the great credit due to the authors who 

record them, and Who were moſt of them contemporaries; 

4 not to mention that the romantic caſt of the nation, at this 

y time, gives them at leaſt an air of probability; but we think 

, they are not material to general hiſtory, the only objects of 

i which, ought to be great events, and their ſprings. 

ot Upon the death of Sancho, Alonſo took leave of his generous and ſuce 

he protector, the king of Toledo, and repaired to Zamora, upon ceeds 

a his ſiſter Urracca's invitation. He was immediately recognized Sanche, 


'2 by the nobility of Leon and Galicia; but thoſe of Ca/7ile, who 
were called the Cortes, and were more free than either, de- 
manded previous to their acknowledging him as their king, 
5 that he ſhould purge himſelf, by oath, from all fore-knowlege 
a of his brother's death, and the Cid inſiſted upon his taking 


bs the uſual oaths ; all which he readily did. According to the 
* Haniſſ hiſtorians, Alonſo's diſpoſition was by this time greatly 
2 altered. Upon his acceſſion to Sancho's throne, his brother 
h Garcia left the Mooriſp court, where he had taken refuge, 
J and reſumed the government of Galicia; but being decoyed 


ino a confederacy by Alonſo, he was, by Urracca's advice, ſhut 
up in priſon, and Alonſo became maſter of his throne. It was Vol. X. 
about this time, that Gregory VII. claimed all the conqueſts p. 51. 
| that had been made upon the Moors by the crown of Spain,, 
which he pretended to be a fief of the holy ſee. The vaſt 
encreaſe of the papal power at that period, and the panics of 
ol riſtian princes, prevented Alonſo from reſenting this inſolent 
claim in a proper manner. All he did, was, to maintain his 
independency upon his holineſs, and to leave his clergy at 
liberty to uſe the Gothic or the Roman rituals as they thought 
ul Proper. About the year 1074, Alonſo was married to tne 1074 
WH Eunteſs of Guienne, and generouſly aſſiſted his protector, the 
| M 2 | King 


| who now perſuaded him to aboliſh the Gothic, and to force the 


Ee con- 

quers To- 
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1085. 


1086. 


1001. 
Death of 
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king of Toledo, againſt the Mooriſb princes who attacked him: 
Next year Sancho, king of Navarre, being murdered by one 
of his brothers, Alonſo by means of Ramiro, another of thoſe 
brothers, poſſeſſed himſelf of Biſcay, as did Sancho, king of 


— Am» 


Arragen, of the remainder, It 1s preſumable, that this ac. 
quiſition was owing to his compliance with the court of Rane, 


papal, ritual upon his ſubjects, and which readily granted him 
a divorce from his new wife on account of. conſanguinity, 
which he could not obtain from his Gothic clergy. FP 
The people of Toledo, having loſt their old king, Abrſis 
friend, applied to him for protection againſt Hyaya their 
new king, whom Alonſo drove into Valentia, and took poſſel. 
fion of Toledo, about the year 1085. This was one of the 
8 conqueſts that ever had been made by the Chriſtian 
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ings of Spain over the infidels. Alonſo made Toledo the capi- a 
tal of his government, and indulged His new ſubjects, whether 1 
Aoflems, 3 — or Chriſtians, in the exerciſe of their þ 
reſpective religions. The loſs of Toledo ſtruck the other [ 
AMioſiems in Spain and Africa, with aftoniſhment ; and they f 
raiſed troops to prevent, as they alledged, their being extir- t 
pated. The Mooriſb kings of Seville and Badajoz, were at the 
head of this confederacy, and they gained a battle againf 0 
Alonſo, in 1085. Alonſo, afraid of the progreſs of the Mor, 0 
called in to his aſſiſtance Philip I. of France, and the count of 0 
Burgundy, which obliged the Mooriſh princes to agree to a 0 
compromiſe, by which, according to ſome hiſtorians, they be- i 
came his tributaries. It is ſaid, that Alonſo ſoon after dil- y 
approved of the conduct of his metropolitan of Toledo, who t 
during his abſence in the field, had deprived the Moors of that a 
cathedral, which by the capitulation of the city, was to re- 
main a moſque. The metropolitan, however, through the u 
moderation of the Moors, carried his point. In the year 1091, a 
died Garcia, late king of Galicia, under his confinement, fe 
where, as a proof of the barbarous manners of that age, he Te 
was loaded with irons, which at his own requeſt were Jaid in Wl - 
the ſame grave with himſelf. Alonſo, about the ſame time, g 
turned his arms againſt Portugal, as it is now called, and c- o 
vered the injuſtice of his invaſion by the pretext of its being Wl t! 
advantageous to the Chri/:an intereſt. After his making a con- 
ſiderable progreſs in that expedition, the Mooriſh king of L 
Hucjca, who was his tributary, claimed his aſſiſtance againk di 
the king of Arragon, who had beſieged his capital. Sanhh cl 
king of Navarre, was killed at the Lone of Huzſca, and the Wl be. 
year following, Alonſo gave to Henry de Beſanc;an, who mar- * 
ried his natural daughter, all his Portugueſe conqueſts, witi ul 
the reſervation of fealty ; but that reſervation is denied by the 


Portugueſe writers. 


In the year 1095, the king of Arragon took the field, and ye 
Alonſo ſided with his tributary, the king of Huęſca; but his al 
troops were defeated by Pedro king of Arragon, by "I b 
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victory the, - -1 zona or rather principality of Hueſca was 
ed to 1 earo. | 

he confuſion and altercations on account of conſanguinity The king 
and other matters introduced about this time by the court of of Fez in- 
Lune, were ſuch as rendered all marriages precarious ; and vited to 
{lmſo having been ſeveral times married, but without male Spain. 
fue, eſpouſed the beautiful princeſs Zaide, the Mooriſb 
king of Seville's daughter, who, with her father's conſent, turn- 
el Chriſtian. The prodigious ravages, that, by this time, 
had been made among the oor: princes of Spain, through 
their civil diſſentions, had aboliſhed all conſiderations of reli- 
gion, cuſtoms and manners, and Alonſo readily agreed to a 
propoſal made by his father-in-law, to call in Zo/eph the king 
of Fez and Morocco, to aſſiſt them in conquering all the petty 
Moſlem kingdoms of Spain, and to make a partition of their 
territories. Joſeph accordingly landed with a very conſiderable 
amy at Malaga, where he received deputations from the 
Moſlem ſtates, repreſenting that Mohammed Aben Habet, the 
king of Seville, was a Chriſtian in his heart, and offering to 
put themſelves under [7o/eph's protection. Joſeph, who had 
more than probably taken his meaſures before hand, accepted 
their offer, and made himſelf maſter of Seville, and of Mo- 
hammed's perſon, without reſiſtance. He then took poſſeſſion 
of the greateſt part of Andaluſia. His ſubjects are by the See Vol. 
Spaniſh hiſtorians called Almoravides, but were, in fact, no VI. and 
other than a ſe& of thoſe Maſlem puritans whom we have VII. 
often mentioned under the denomination of Morabites. Alonſo 
ſent two of his generals with an army to oppoſe them, but they 
were defeated ; and Alonſo, whoſe name was very terrible to 
the infidels, put himſelf in perſon at the head of another 
army, | 
oſeph, by the renegades who deſerted to him, ſome of Progreſs of 
whom were principal officers, was appriſed of Alonſo's ſtrength the war, 
and method of making war, and by their advice he remained and death 
for the firſt campaign upon the defenſive. Being obliged to of the Cid. 
return to Morocco, to which country he tranſported all the 
Moſarabics who fell into his hands; he left behind him a 
general, Hyaya, who beſieged Toledo; but Alonſo, at the head 
of his army, compelled him to deſiſt. In the mean while died 
the famous Cid, who had wreſted Valentia from the infidels, and 
had erected for himſelf a principality in the territory of Tervel. 
Upon his death, the Moors endeavoured to retake © rw bg and 
defeated Alonſo's troops there, but received a very ſeaſonable 
check from the gallant Ximena, the Cid's widow. Alonſo, 
however, was ſoon after obliged to withdraw his troops, 
rr to leave the province of Valentia in poſſeſſion of the in- 

els. | 

Alonſo, at this time, had a daughter Donna Urracca, whom 
he gave in marriage to count Raymond of Galicia; but in the 
year 1103, we perceive that by a ſubſequent wife he had a fon, 1103, 
and his fifth wife 1/abella dying that year, he married a _ 
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The of the houſe of Ele. The ſpirit of crufading, which was they 
Chrifti-ns depopulating Europe, had now reached Spain, and many of 
defeated Alonſo's ſubſects were inclined to have joined in the expegj. 
at Uches, tions to the Holy Land, had they not been reſtrained by the 
pope, who told them that they ought to employ their arms 
againſt their infide] enemies at home. In 1106, the Mar 
obtained freſh victories over Alonſo, and Donna Urracca bore , 
ſon, Alonſo, to Raymond. Alonſo was now far advanced in years 
and his ſon-in-iaw, count Raymond, died juſt after he had 
nominated him to command an army that was to oppoſe 
Joſeph, who was now returned to Spain with armament 
which he thought more than ſufficient for conquering all that 
kingdom from the Chriſtians. Foſeph was advancing to Ty. 
leads, when Alonſo ſent his ſon, the infant Sancho, though no 
more than eleven years of age, to oppoſe him, under the 
tutelage of the brave Garcia de Cabra. A deſperate battle waz 
fought at Ucles, where the Chriſtians were entirely defeated, 
and the prince with his governor loſt their lives on the 29th 
1108, of ay, 1108; but the Moors were diſabled from making any 
conſiderable progreſs after their victory, and the Chriſtians, 
headed by the infanta Urracca, forced them to retire into their 
own territories. | 
Death of Alonſo, tho now old and infirm, made incredible efforts to 
Alon. prevent the farther progreſs of the infidels, and obliged his 
nobility to acknowledge for his ſucceſſor, Alonſo ſon to his 
daughter Urracca, whom he gave a ſecond time in marriage to 
Alphonſ#, king of Arragon and Navarre. After a long illneß, 
Alonſo died very aged, in the 44th year of his reign, = the 
1109. goth, 119. | 
Diiputes Upon the death of Alonſo, Alphonſo king of Arragon and Na. 
about his varre, claimed the kingdom of Ca/ile, in right of his wife, 
ſucceſſion the daughter of the late king; but Urracca, whoſe right was 
between acknowledged by the ſtates of Caſtile, ſoon gave Alphonſs to 
his daugh- underſtand, that in Caſtile he was no more than her firſt ſub- 
ter and ker ject. It was in vain for . to endeavour to ſoften her, 
huſband, by every method of perſuaſion that could be applyed; for ſhe 
continued ſo obſtinate, that he was obliged to ſhut her up pri- 
{oner in the fortreſs of Caſtellar, from whence, being delivered 
by her Caſtilian ſubjects, ſhe ſued for a divorce, on pretence 
of conſanguinity. The kingdom of Galicia, which had 
quietly ſubmitted to the title of young Alonſo, was at this 
time diſtracted by civil diſſentions amongſt the great men, who 
quarrelled about the cuſtody of the young prince's perſon. 
Foſeph, king of Morocco, was now dead, and ſucceeded by his 
fon Ali, who beſieged Toledo, but was defeated by the brave 
Alvaro Fanez, its governor. Ali made ſeveral other attempts 
againſt the Chri/rans in Spain, but was ſucceſsful in none, 
excepting that of ravaging the open country, and carrying oft 
vaſt numbers into captivity to Morocco. His miſcarriages were 
not properly improved by the Chri/tzans, on account of the 
diſtemions amongſt themſelves. Alphonſo again quarrelled 
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with his queen Urracca, and defeated her troops in the battle 
of Campo de Eſpina. The defeat, in its conſequences, ſeemed 
to promiſe the utter ruin of the queen's affairs; but the cruel 
uſe which Alphonſo made of his victories, and the incompara- 
ble loyalty of her ſubjects, together with the aſſiſtance af- 
forded her Lo the biſhop of Compoſtella, who had lately crowned 
her ſon king of Galicia, turned the ſcale in her favour. Her Their 
partiality for one Pedro de Lara, cooled the affections of her marriage 
neople, but ſhe ſucceeded in having her marriage declared declared 
yoid, in a council held by the pope's legate at Pallentia. In void. 
1115, Roderigo Munez, the governor of Toledo, defeated the 111 [2 
1Mers, and killed their general in the neighbourhood of that 
city; but the queen's capricious, unſteady, and jealous diſpo- 
ſition, embroiled her with her ſon, and her beſt friend the 
biſhop of Compo/tella, and left the Moors at liberty to renew 
their ravages, in which however they were generally defeat- 
ed. She was afterwards reconciled to her ſon and the biſhop, 
but the reconciliation was of no long continuance, and the 
inhabitants of Toledo gave the poſſeſſion of their city to the 
king of Galicia. The queen was obliged to difſemble her re- 
ſentinent at this event; but her nobility laying hands on her 
frourite, Pedro de Lara, ſhe retired to Leon, while her ſon, 
by virtue of their late reconciliation, reduced all thoſe parts 
her dominions that were yet in the hands of her late huſ- 
band. Notwithſtanding this, ſhe went to war with her ſiſter 
Tereſa, queen of Portugal, and would have deſtroyed. the 
archbiſhop of Compe/tella, had not her ſon interpoſed and de- 
livered him. Towards the latter end of her life, ſhe pretend- Herdeath. 
ed that Galicia was no other than a hef of her crown of Ca/- 
tie, and ſome writers ſay tbat her ſon was obliged to conhne 
her, but it is certain that ſhe died in 1126, 5 | 1126. 
By the death of queen Urracca, her fon Alonſo added the She is 
kingdoms of Ga/tile, Leon and Aſturia, to thoſe of Galicia and ſucceeded 
Toledo, which he held before. At firſt, he met with ſome op- by her 
poſition from his turbulent nobility, and from his once father- fon, Alon- 
in-law, the king of Arragon and Navarre; but in 1127, a % the 
reconciliation took place. This was a great diſappointment VIIIth. 
to Tereſa, queen of Portugal, who had fomented the rebellion 1127. 
of Alonſo's ſubjects, and had invaded Alonſo's territories, but 
the archbiſhop of Compe/tella perſuaded Alonſo to a peage with 
her. Her jrregular conduct, ſoon after induced her ſubjects 
to transfer their allegiance to her ſon Heuriquex, who is ſaid to | 
have put her under confinement, and moſt unnaturally order- | 
ed her legs to be fettered. 8 | 
The Chri/tian princes of Spain being now in a ſtate of tran- His ex- 
quillity, Alonſo, king of Leon, who is, by way of diſtinction, ploits. 
called Alonſo Remond, married the daughter of the count of 
Barcelona, an independent Spaniſb prince. Soon after, he was 
embroiled with the king of Arragon, and ſome of his own 
factious ſubjects, particularly Rederie Gonzales, whom he ſub- 
duced, but generouſly * He had no reaſon to repent 
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of his clemency, for Gonzales, immediately, by his own intereſ' 
raiſed an army and defeated the king of Morocco, who was on 
the point of ſubduing Toledo. This happened in the yea; 
1131; and the following year Alonſo was attacked by hig 
rebellious ſubjects, the Portugueſe and Moors at the ſame time: 
but proved victorious over them all, and after carrying his ra. 


vages to the gates of Seville, he returned triumphantly to his 


of Arragon and Nav:rre, whom the infidels defeated and kill- 
ed. As he died without iſſue, the Arragoneſe choſe for his 
ſucceſſor his brother Ramiro, who was a monk, but the Me. 
varreſe gave their crown to Ramirez, a deſcendent of their 
antient kings. Arragon, being at this time threatened by the 
infidels, Alonſo generouſly marched to Ramiro's aſſiſtance, and 
put a garriſon into Saragoſſa. Alonſo was then at the height 
of his glory, and the king of Navarre both implored his pro. 
tection and did him homage, as did all the princes of his fa- 
mily. Upon his return to Leon, he was moſt ſolemnly 
crowned emperor. Soon after he was engaged in a war with 
his new vaſſal the king of Navarre, and Alonſo Henriquez, king 
of Portugal. The war was carried on with various fortune 
till the year 1137, when Alonſo was reconciled to the emperor, 


_ whoſe brother-in-law, Raymond, became king of Arragon, by 


his marrying the daughter of Ramiro, who retired to a con- 
vent. Tt was probably at this time that the emperor reſtored 
to Arragon Saragoſſa, and all he held in that kingdom. The 


remaining part of the year was ſpent, by the emperor, in fight- 


2 
His wars 


with the 
Moore, 


1140. 


ing againſt the Moors, which he did not very ſucceſsfully, 
and this induced him to make a peace with all his Chriſtian 
neighbours, that he might be at leiſure to bend the whole of 
his force againſt thoſe infidels. Next year he beſieged Ore, 


one of the moſt important places the Moors had in Spain, 
and defended by their beſt general, who, after making a long 
and brave defence, was obliged to ſurrender it. x : 


Alonſo's great ſucceſſes gave umbrage to Garcia, king of Na- 
varre, who united himſelf with the king of Portugal, againſt the 
emperor and Raymond, who was then called prince of Arragon; 
but aſter all parties had taken the field for feveral campaigns, 
without any thing deciſive happening, a general peace follow- 
ed. In 1140, the Moor iſb princes of Cordova and Seville ſur- 
prized the fortreſs of Mora, a poſt of the greateſt conſequence 
to the emperor. Next year they received ſuch reinforcements, 
as enabled them to obtain ſeveral advantages, but thoſe did 
not prevent the emperor from becoming maſter of Coria, while 
his general, Muna, defeated the Mooriſb princes of Cordova 
and Seville in the field. Muna, however, was ſoon after kill- 
ed in an engagement with the infidels, but the emperor re- 


took Mora, and gave his natural daughter Urracca, in mar- 


1144. 


riage to the king of Navarre. This happened in 1144, when 
Air, king of Morocco, was unable to give any farther afliſtance 
to the Spanyh Moors, who then — 


ved to throw off their 
dependence 


This was not the caſe with Alphonſo, king 
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dependence upon him. The emperor gladly encouraged their 
{ifentions, and they received from his hand, Zafadola, one of 
his JoortſP vaſſals, for their king; but he ſoon quarrelled with 
his ſuperiors. and was killed in a ſcuffle, after he was made 

-oner by the imperialiſts, who rendered themſelves maſters 
of Calatrava. : | ; f 

The Moors of Almeria, then the ſtrongeſt place in Spain, 
ind a ſea- port of vaſt trade, proved troubleſome to the Chri- 

in navigation, upon which the emperor invited the maritime 
powers in the ſouth of Europe to aſſiſt him in reducing it, 
which they did on the 17th of October 1147, and he conſider- 1147. 
«it as the moſt important conqueſt he had ever made over 3 
the infidels. Aben Gama, who was now the chief Mooriſh | 
rince in Spain, conceived a deſign worthy of an infidel, 

* hich was that of putting the emperor to death by ſurprize; 

bit he himſelf was the victim of his own treachery, and the 
emperor eſcaped. In 1148, the emperor, in an aſſembly of 11 42. 
his ſtates at Leon, declared his ſon, Sancho, king of Caſtle, 
nd his younger ſon, Ferdinand, of Leon, Afturia and Galicia. 
Next year the emperor collected all his forces to have attacked 
Crdva, when he underſtood that the Moors were in full 
march to beſiege Toledo. The emperor fought and defeated 

the Moors, but being diſappointed by the French, who pro- 
niſed to ſend a fleet to his affiſtance, he failed in his attempt 

upon Cordova, Matters remained youu in Spain till the year 

1152, when the war with the Afoors roke out, but without any 1252, 
remarkable ſucceſs on either fide. Tortoſa, Lerida, and Braga, 

were reduced by Raymond; Liſbon was taken from the Moors 

by the king of Portugal; and the emperor married Richilda, a | 
Pu princeſs; while Sancho of Mars, married Sancha, f 
daphter to the emperor. Alonſo's ſecond daughter was mar- = 
lied in 1153, to Lew:s the VIIth, king of France, who had 11 53. | 
repudiated his queen, who was afterwards the wife of Henry ; 3 
the Ild, king of England. Thoſe feſtivities being over, Alon- „ 
þ renewed his war with the Moors, and took Andujar. Blan- * 
dla, mother to his ſon Sancho, king of Caſtile, died, after - 
bearing him a ſon, Alonſo; and in the 1156, the Moors inva- 1186. 
ted Caftile, juſt as the emperor, for ſome freſh provocations, 5%, 
was preparing to attack Navarre. The Moors were defeated, 
yith great ſlaughter, but the emperor contracted an illneſs, of 
which he died in Auguſt 1157. His having received the ho- 1157. 
mages of two crowned heads, beſides many other powerful | 
princes, ſeems to have ſuggeſted the idea of crowning him 
emperor, and he muſt be acknowledged to have been a wiſe, J... 
brave and fortunate prince. Before his death, the Afoorrfh His death. 
king of Murcia rendered himſelf his tributary. | : 

he partition of territory made by the late emperor took His em- 

place, after. his death, without any difficulty, for Sancho PE di- 
mounted the throne of Ca/tile, and Ferdinand became ſovereign vided be- 
of Leon, Aſturia and Galicia. The diviſion of the empire in- Wesen his 
fired the Moors with freſh hopes, and the king of Morocco ſent _— 
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Caſtile, between the families of Lara and Caſtro, in which the 


1167. 


them over ſuch ſuccours as enabled them to wreſt Calatratg 


fighting men. In the year 1158, the Moors were completely 


the young king being, however, in the hands of the Laras 


the king's perſon and government. This happened in the yeal 
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from the knights templars. As to Ferdinand, he baniſhed hj 
father's favourites, but he was perſuaded by his brother Sa. 
cho, to take them again into his fervice. Sancho, who was 3 
wiſe and a worthy young prince, finding that a war was ine. 
vitable with the Moors, compromiſed all differences between 
himſelf and the kings of Arragon and NVavarre, reſerving the 
homage of the former for Sarageſſa, and a few other places, 
It is to this period that we are to refer the riſe of the military 
order of the knights of Calatrava, It was owing to two 
Monks, Raymond and Velaſquez, to whom Sancho gave that 
town, upon its being abandoned by the knights templars, and 
whoſe zeal] ſoon put them at the head of twenty thouſand 


defeated by Sancho's forces, but he himſelf died on the laſt gf 
Auguſt that year, after a reign of no more than one year and 
ten days. Though Sancho, on his death-bed, had appointed 
Guitterez de Caſtro to be governor to his ſon, yet his deſtina- 
tion was ftrongly diſputed by the powerful houſe of Lars, 
when Ferdinand, king of Leon, uncle to the young prince, 
entered Ca/filz with an army, and declared himſelf his gurt 
dian. The Lara family, however, carried off the perſon of 
the young king, ſo that Ferdinand was diſappointed in his 
views; and no ſooner was he returned to Leon, than the C, 
tilians openly attacked his dominions. He defeated them in 
a pitched battle, and the king of Navarre recovered the coun- 
try of Riaja, which had been taken from his predeceſſors. It 
was about this time that Pedro Fernandes inſtituted the order 
of St. James of Compoſtella, for the protection of pilgrims,who 
reſorted to that ſhrine, which ſtill ſubſiſts and holds, in the 
kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon, an annual revenue of two hun- 
dred and ſeventy thouſand. ducats. The diſſentions among 
the Moors kept them at this time from a foreign war, but 
thoſe among the Chriſtians encreaſed. 

The family of Lara had been ſo ſucceſsful againſt the king 
of Leon, that the latter was obliged to give them their own 
terms; and ſoon after he married Urraca, daughter to Alonſo, 
king of Portugal. Perceiving that his nephew, young as he 
was, diſcovered ſymptoms of courage, he made alliance with 
the king of Navarre, and took from the Moors Alcantara, Albu- 
querque and Elvas. In the year 1165, a civil war broke out in 


former was defeated, and its head was killed. The perſon of 


Toledo opened her gates to its ſovereign, and the head of the 
Caſiro family was obliged to put himſelf under the protection 
of the Moors, and Munez de Laro remained abſolute maſter of 


1:67, when a war broke out between the kings of Leon and 
Portugal, in which the latter, who was near eighty years 0 
age, was taken priſoner by Ferdinand, who was his —_ 

an, 
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law, after having his leg ſhattered to pieces, which ſome in- Misfor- 
bis terpreted as a divine judgment upon him, for his having fet- tune of 
tered the legs of his mother. Ferdinand uſed his victory with the king 
253 the greateſt moderation; and having regained what had been of Portu- 
ine. unjuſtly taken from him by the Portugueſe, he ſent his father- gal. 

cen WY in-law home in peace, and returning to Leon, he then applied 

the timſelf to all the duties of a good king. | 
ces, The diviſions among the Moors ſtill continued; thoſe of h 

a Shain refuſing to ſubmit to the king of Morocco as their head, marries an 
two eſpecially the king of Valentia, who was tributary to the king Evgliſh 

that WY of Co//ile, who ſupported him in the diſpute. Alonſo was at princes. 
this time no more than fourteen years of age, but by the per- | 
ſuaſion of the houſe of Lara, he married Eleanora, daughter to 

Henry the IId, king of England. In the year 1170, Omar, 1170. 
the king of Morocco's general, was defeated by the king of 

Valentia, and the Portugueſe forced him to raiſe the ſiege of 

Santaren, This did not diſcourage Foſeph, the Morocco mo- 

narch, from renewing his invaſions, and upon the death of 

the king of Valentia, he made himſelf maſter of the —— 


ce, of Murcia, being favoured by the kings of Arragon and Caſtile 
r. making war, but without ſucceſs, upon the king of Navarre. 
pb, on his return to Africa, ordered his lieutenant, Aber: 
his Jacob, to invade Portugal, where he took Torres Novas; after 
wich, he attacked the king of Leon's dominions, being aſſiſt- 
in ed by the Ca/tro family, but the Moors were defeated, and the 
n- Coftros returned to their duty. A quarrel, after this, broke 
cout between the kings of Arragon and Ca/iile, while they con- 
der tinued the war againſt the king of Navarre. The Arragoneſe The gif. 
ho refuſed to marry the Caſfilian's aunt, the late emperor's daugh- ferences 
the ter, and the king of Leon's ſiſter, and demanded the Greet between 


emperor's daughter for his wife. His ſubjects of Arragon re- Cite, 
ſented his breach of honour, eſpecially as they ſaw the other Arragon, 
two potentates preparing to invade their country, upon which and Na- 
the Arragoneſe made a virtue of neceſſity, by folemnly de- are re- 


prince in Europe. Henry ſummoned his great council in Lent 

1177, the embaſſadors of the three princes being preſent, and 1177. 
after hearing all that could be ſaid on both ſides, he awarded a . 
mutual reſtitution between the kings of Ca/tile and Navarre, | 
but that the former ſhould pay the expences of the war. 
Though this award was founded on the ſtricteſt rules of equi- 


nz a manding, and marrying, the princeſs of Caſtile. The Engliſb ferred to | 
wn hiſtories and records, at this time, are full of a reference which Zz.ua-4 a 
% the kings of Ca/tile, Arragon and Navarre, made of all their the Iſt df : 
he differences to — Sy 15 of England, the moſt powerful England. . 
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| ty, and generally applauded, yet the parties were diſſatisfied; | 
on WF but while they were preparing to renew the war, they | 
oF found it their mutual intereſt to agree to the terms that had | 
cat deen preſcribed by Henry. 3 | 
nd The vaſt powers enjoyed by the great Spaniſh families, Civil dif. 1 


proved often fatal to their inferiors, and perhaps their kings ſentions in 
were not very unwilling to ſee them deſtroy one _— ain. | 
| | e | | 
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The two houſes of Caſtro and Lara carried on war with each 


other as if they had been independent princes, and at length 
their differences were terminated by a pitched battle, in which 
the Caſiro family, under Ferdinand, was victorious, and the 
chiefs of the Laras were either killed or taken priſonerz 
Some writers, however, repreſent this war as a quarre be. 
tween the kings of Caſtile and Leon, and that the heads of the 
two houſes only acted as their generals. Thoſe civil diſſen. 
tions were not the only plagues which now afflicted Spain, for 
the papal power was arrived there to ſo enormous a height, 
that bis holineſs obliged king Ferdinand of Leon, to divorce 
his wife, with whom he had long lived in harmony, on c- 
count of conſanguinity. Some of the Italian hiſtorians fe- 
late this repudiation as happening to the m_ of Caſtile, but 
the miſtake, probably, is owing to the king of Leon being com- 
monly called Ferdinand of Caſtile. The Spaniſh Chriſtians be. 
ing at peace among themſelves, the king of Caſtile turned his 
arms againſt the Moors, whom he defeated, and reduced Cu- 
enga. In this war he was ſo well aſſiſted by the king of Arr. 
gon, that he releaſcd that prince from the homage that was 
due to the crown of Caſtile, for Saragoſſa and other places on 
the Ebro. Hiſtorians ſpeak of the campaign in which Cueny 
was reduced, as being full of danger and bloodſhed, not on 
from the power of the Moors, but from an invaſion of 25 
by the king of Leon. Alonſo was fo hard preſſed for money, 
that he called an atlembly of his ſtates at Burgos, and his firſ 
miniſter propoſed that his Caſtilian nobility ſhould for once 
wave their privileges, by granting him a ſmall ſupply. This 
was oppoſed by Pedro de Lara, as being prejudicial to the 
rights of the nobility, and he left the aſſembly, attended by 
the greateſt part of its members. | 

About the year 1178, all differences were once more com- 
promiſed among the deſcendents of the emperor Alonſo, but 
the war between the king of Caſtile and the Moors ſtill conti- 
nued, greatly to the advantage of the former. In fact, the 
Chriſtian Spaniards of thoſe days, courted peace chiefly that 
they might carry on the war with thoſe infidels. In 1184, 
the king of Leon, after taking Carceres from them, joined the 
king of Portugal in a great expedition againſt the king of Me- 
rocco, who happened to be killed by a fall from his horſe, jul 
before a deciſive battle was to have been fought. His ſubjeds 


were ſo intimidated by his death, that they fled without fights 


ing, and the Chriſtians obtained a victory, that on their part 
was bloodleſs, the greateſt part of the Moors being cut off 
without reſiſtance. The king of Caſtile, however, next ycat 


had the misfortune to be beaten by the Moors, but being join- 
ed by the king of Arragen, he beat them in his turn, and in 


1187, Ferdinand king of Leon died. | 
The circumſtances of that prince's family were truly deplo- 
rable. Having been compelled by the pope to part with his 


firſt queen, Alonſo, the lon whom he had by her, was cop 
| 
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as illegitimate, or rather his legitimacy depended upon 
Gere of bh holineſs. Urracca, his father's ſecond wife, had 
brought him two ſons, Sancho and Garcia, whom ſhe endea- 
youred to advance to the ſucceſſion, to Alonſo's prejudice, 
whom his father had left his heir. That prince behaved, 
however, with ſo much wiſdom and moderation, that he won 
the affection of his ſubjects, and his mother-in-Jaw was 
obliged to lay aſide, at leaſt for the preſent, her ambitious 
deſigns. The ſame ood correſpondence ſubſiſted between the 
kings of Caſtile and Leon as in the late Ferdinands time. The 
king of Leon being knighted by the Caſtilian, from an exceſs 
of reſpect, kiſſed his hand, in a public aflembly, an act which 
the Caſtilians interpreted as homage. Their joint forces, for 
ſome time, were very ſucceſsful againſt the Moors, but at laſt 
they quarreled about the diviſion of their conqueſts, and the 
king of Leon joined with the king of Portugal, and inconſi- 
derately married his own couſin german. | 
The king of Caſtile had at this time noſon, and his daughter, A Gn 
Berengara, was looked upon as the heireſs of his dominions. born to 
The emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, conſidered her as a fit match the ki: g 
for his ſon, prince Conrade; and the alliance being agreeable of Caj.... 
nly to the Caſtilian, the young prince was ſent to be married at 
Taledo, In the mean while, the queen of Caſfile was brought 
ey, to bed of a ſon, Ferdinand, which diſconcerted the German 
irkt prince ſo much, that the match never took place. The am- 
nee bition of the king of Caſtile at this time embroiled him with 
his the courts of Leon and Arragon, and Gregory, the pope's le- 
the gate in Spain, ſummoned a council at Salamanca, to diſſolve 
by the marriage between the king of Leon and his wife, on ac- 
count of conſanguinity. Some of the Spaniſb prelates oppoſed 


m- this proceeding, but were excommunicated, and the kingdoms 
out of Leon and Portugal were put under an interdict, as neither 
ti- of the monarchs were willing to comply with the legate's 


tie E will. At laſt, the king and queen of Leon were actually ex- 
hat I communicated, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the 
84, biſhop of Zamora prevailed with the pope to take the inter- ; 
the dict off the kingdom, and to continue it upon the king and 1 
1o- queen alone. | 
uſt A new irruption of the Moors into Ca/ile, under Jacob king TheChri/- 
ts of Morocco, obliged Alonſo to apply for aſſiſtance to his kinſ- Hans de- 
it WY men, the kings of Leon and Navarre. The Spaniſh hiſtorians feated by 
art i ſeem to acknowledge that Jacob was provoked to this inva- the Moors. 
of Wl fon, by the inhumanities which the Ca/tilians practiſed 
ar upon his ſubjects. The infidels conſidered this as a war of 
n- religion, and Jacob's army was the. greateſt that they had ever 
in brought to the field in Spain. The Ca/tilian came to the deſ- 

perate reſolution of fighting them before he was joined by his 
lo- auxiliaries, which he did near the town of Aarcos, on the 
s 18th of July 1194, but he was completely defeated, with the 1194, 


„bos of twenty thouſand men, and the flower of his nobility, 
* , befides 
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Innocent the IIId was then pope, and he ordered his nuntio to 
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Alarcos, and filled all Portugal with his ravages. He after. 


her by her huſband. Her brother, Diego Lopez de Haro, took 
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beſides all his baggage, ſo that it was with difficulty he ſhe. 
tered the remains of his army in Toledo, The Caftihian, upon 
the arrival of his confederates at that city, upbraided them 2 
the cauſe of his defeat, and treated them with a rudeneſs 
which terminated in a war, while Jacob took Calatraug and 


wards fell into Caſtile, and beſieged Toledo, but he could ng 
take it, and he retired, laden with plunder, to his own do- 
minions. . 

Though Spain was now threatened with total conqueſt b 
the Moors, yet the diſſentions among her kindred Chriſia 
princes, raged as fiercely as ever. The perſecutions of the 
pope had obliged the king of Leon to ſend back his wife t, 
Portugal, after ſhe had borne him two daughters ; and the 
king of Caſtile again invaded his dominions, though his own 
were in the utmoſt danger of being conquered by the Mr, 
whoſe preparations were fo formidable, that at laſt they 
brought about a peace between the kings of Caſtile and Lem, 
and a marriage followed, between Berengara and the laſt men- 
tioned king. The king of Ca/7ile, however, was in a manner 
forced by his ſubjects into this accommodation, and was fa- 
voured by a rebellion that broke out againſt Faced in Africa 


ut the kingdoms of Leon and Ca/tile under an interdict, un- 
jeſs the late marriage between the king of Leon and the prin- 
ceſs of Cafiile was annulled, on account of conſanguinity, 
The parties in vain endeavoured to appeaſe his holineſs, but 
the Caſtilian received fome conſolation from the great ſucceiles 
of his arms in Navarre. Soon after, the infanta Blana, 
Alonſe's daughter, and niece to Fohn king of England, mar- 
ried prince Lewis of France, and the marriage was accordingly 
celebrated in the year 1200. Many differences about this 
time broke out, between 8 king of Leon, and his mother- 
in-law, who was diſpoſſeſſed of ſome important places leſt 


her part, and began a rebellion; but, in the mean while, the 
kingdom of Leon was put under an interdict, and the haughty 
king of Caſtile was obliged to bend before the more haughty 
pope, by declaring that he was ready to receive back his 
daughter, the queen of Leon, if her huſband would part with 
her. This the king of Leon was obliged to comply with, but 
all the favour he could obtain of the pope was, that he de- 
clared the children of the marriage legitimate, and theſe were 
the infants Ferdinand and Alonſo, with the infantas Eleonora, 


Conſtantia and Berengara. Upon the divorce taking place, 
the infant Ferdinand was recognized by. the ſtates of Leon 3s 
his father's ſucceſſor. A truce then ſubſiſted between the 
kings of Ca/fzle, Arragon and Navarre, and Diego Lopez was 
reſtored to their favour. About the year 1208, the king of 
Cafiile married his daughter Urracca to the prince of Portugai, 
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and took all imaginable meaſures to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
the Moors, with whom the truce was now on the point of ex- 


iring. 


Mahommed, king of Morocco, fell upon the poſſeſſions of 
the knights of Calatrava, from whom he took Salvatierra, 


175 


The war was accordingly renewed in the year 1210, and 1210, 


but in the mean time Ferdinand, infant of Ca/?:le, died in 1211. 1211. 


king of Caſtile applied to the pope for aſſiſtance, and his ho- by the 
lineſs ordered a cruſade to be preached up in the fame terms pope, 
as thoſe for the Holy Land. This was of infinite ſervice to 
{lmſs, who being joined by the king of Arragon, raiſed a great 

army, the van of which, conſiſting of foreigners, was put 

under the command of Diego Lopez. Their ſucceſſes were 

very great, but their foreign auxiliaries, being little better 

than banditti, deſerted from them in great numbers, becauſe 

they were not permitted to plur.der Calatrava, after it had 

been ſurrendered by the Moors upon a capitulation. The 

kings of Caſtile and Arragon, who were in the field at the 

head of their reſpective armies, received ſuch reinforcements 

as enabled them to puſh the war, and at laſt were joined by 

2 gallant army under Sanchez, king of Navarre. "The Mooriſb 

amy was compoſed of an infantry ſo vaſt, that its numbers 

were not known, and eighty thouſand excellent horſe, and 

lay upon the defenſive, behind the famous mountains called 

the Serra Morena, the avenues of which they had carefully 
fortified. All thoſe preparations made by Mohammed, who 

was an able general, preſented a diſcouraging proſpect to the 
confederates, and though they obtained ſome conſiderable ad- 
vantages under Diego Lopez, they were preparing to return 

home. At this juncture, a ſhepherd, entirely unknown to gains a 
any of the army, demanded audience of the kings, to which ſtupen- 


The king of Morocco having ſuppreſſed his rebels in Africa, The king 
collected all his forces to make a total conqueſt of Spain. The of Co/tile 
dilentions among her Chriſtian princes ſtill continued. The fayonred 


he was admitted with ſome difficulty, and offered to conduct dousbattle 
them and their army, unobſerved by the Moors, by a ſecret over the 
way other the mountains, to a ſpactous plain. Diego Lopez Mors near 


and another general put themſelves under his guidance, and Tole/c. 
he performed his promiſe, ſo that next day the infidels were 
altoniſhed to ſee the Chriſtians drawn up in order of battle on 
the plain. No engagement happened till the 16th of July 


1212, The right wing of the Spaniards was commanded by 1212. 


the king of Navarre, the left by the king of Arragon, and the 
center by the king of Ca/tile ; and the diſpoſitions of the 


2075 were equally martial. The firſt onſet, which was given 


by Diego Lopez, was very furious, but the vaſt ſuperiority the 
Moors had in numbers, inclined the victory to their fide, and 
the Caſtilian was ready to plunge himſelf into the midſt of his 
enemies, to meet his death, when his men recovering their 
ſpirits, drove the infidels to an iron barricade, which d-fended 
them from the purſuit of the Ghri/tian infantry, The king of | 


Navarre, 


Gratitude 
of the 
king of 
Caſtile. 


1214. 


iſſue, and 
character. 


that the infidels muſt have been very little ſuperior in their 
knowledge of military affairs, to the Americans, whom the 


| burchered and ſubdued. 


| lities. In the late battle, which is called that of Toſs, no 


His death, 
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Navarre, at the head of his cavalry, overleaped this terrible dus 
chain, and rendered it acceſſible to the foot; nor do we find, un. 
that after this, the Moors made the leaſt attempt to defend 


themſelves from the ſwords of the Chriſtians. What follows 
would be utterly incredible, did it not come from unqueſtion- 
able authority; for the archbiſhop of Toledo, who was preſent 
on the ſpot, ſays that no more than twenty-five Chri/tians fell 
in the battle, and a hundred and fifty during the whole cam- 
paign. Be this as it will, the diſparity certainly was fo great, 
(for the Moors are ſaid to have loſt two hundred thouſand men) 


deſcendents of the Spaniards, a few ages after, fo infamouſſy 


If we might venture a conjecture, there is ſome reaſon, on 
the face of hiſtory, for believing that the Chriſtians were ſe- 
cretly favoured by the Span; Moors, who dilliked Mohum— 
med's government, and wanted, as they actually afterwards 
did, to erect their dominions into independent principa- 


fewer than thirty-five thouſand horſes were taken, and the 
Chriſtian army dreſt their victuals for two days with the wood 
of Mcoriſb ſpears, arrows and javelins. The Chriſtians pur- 
ſued their victory with ſo little moderation, that driving the 
infidels to deſpair, they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Ubz- 
da, and after loſing great numbers by ſickneſs, they returned 
to Calatrava, and thus ended this glorious campaign. The 
king of Ca/tile made very generous returns to the king of Na- 
varre, for the ſervices he had done him, and magnanimouſly 
gave up many places te the kings of Portugal and Leon, who 
were at war with one another, that he might unite them in 2 
common confederacy againſt the infidels. Next year, the 
Caſtilian renewed his operations againſt the Moors with ſuc: 
ceſs; but his perpetual wars had diſabled his people from cul- 
tivating their lands, ſo that Caſtile was now afflicted with a 
famine, nor was Alonſo able to reduce Baeza. In 1214, while 
he was repairing to an interview with the king of Leon, he 
fell ill of a malignant fever, which put an end to his life on 
the 6th of fa, and a few weeks after he was followed by 
his queen, and his two greateſt ſubjects, Diego Lopez and Pe- 
dro Fernandes. | | 
Alinſo of Castile, who died in the 59th year of his age, and 
56th of his reign, left behind him a minor ſon, Henry, who 
was no more than eleven years of age, and upon the death of 
his own mother, was put under the tuition of his ſiſter, queen 
Berengara, Finding ſome of the great men diſſatisfied with 
her adminiſtration, ſhe was perſuaded to call an aſſembly 
the ſtates, who took the young king out of her hands, and 
ut him into thoſe of Alvaro de Lara, who proved a tyrant, 
ut was dilappointed in a match which he had projected be- 
tween his pupil and a princeſs of Portugal, At laſt, the cory 
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1.2 of Alvaro, eſpecially towards the clergy, rendered him 
ole deteſted by the Caſtilians; fo that queen Berengara 
was in a manner obliged to put herſelf at the head of a party 
againſt him. He ſecured himſelf; by carrying the perſon of and of his 
the young king, who was inclined to have joined his ſiſter, to fon Henry, 
Taco. Matters were ripe for a civil war, when, in the year 
1217, the young king was killed by the fall of a tile, as he 1217. 
was at play with ſome of his companions in the epiſcopal pa- 
Jace of Palentia. | , 
The reader may remember that Berengara had a ſon, Ferdinand, who is 
by her huſband, the king of Leon, when ſhe was forced from ſucceeded 
bim. Without acquainting her huſband of the young king's by Beren- 
fate, ſhe ſent for her fon, and he no ſooner arrived, than ſhe gara, 
carried him to Palentia, where ſhe was recognized by the no- | 
bility. She from thence went to Falladolid, but ſhe met with 
ſuch oppoſition from Alvaro (who aſpired to the crown) and 
his family, that ſhe could proceed no tarther. Returning with 
her ſon to Valladolid, ſhe there held an aſſembly of the ſtates, 
which was very numerous, and be her right to 
the crown of Caſtile. In a few days, ſhe ſolemnly reſigned her who re- 
authority to her ſon, and paid him homage as his ſubject; ſo ſigns in 
that Ferdinand was inaugurated in the cathedral church of favour of 
Valladolid, on the 31ſt of Auguſt 1217. The young king's fa- her fon 
ther, inſtigated by Alvaro, was the firſt who declared himſelf Ferdinand, 
his enemy, on pretence that he ought to have been conſulted 
before his ſon mounted the throne, His reſentment went ſo 
far, that he attempted to ſeize Ferdinand's perſon at Burgos, 
but he was prevented by Lopez de Hara ; upon which he re- 
tired to Leon, greatly out of humour with Alvaro, for hay- 
ing perſuaded him to fo unmanly a proceeding. Notwith- 
ſanding this, ſome of the nobility who diſliked having any 
ſuperior, ſtuck by Alvaro, and refuſed to deliver up their 
caſtles to the king, who put himſelf at the head of a body of 
troops to force them. Alvaro was then in the field with a ſmall 
army, but being over ſecure, was ſurprized, and taken pri- 
ſoner. During his confinement, he was obliged to give up 
all his places to the king; but no ſooner did he recover his li- 
berty, than he employed it in again perſuading the king of 
Leon to renew his attempts upon Ca/tile. The prince unwil- 
ingly took the field againſt his father, but the latter, being by 
bis clergy convinced of the injuſtice of his invaſion, once 
4 returned to Leon, and Alvaro broke his heart through 
pite. | 8 
This was an age renowned for warlike n among Warlike 
whom we are to reckon the archbiſhops of Toledo. The name biſhops, 
of him who now filled -that ſee, was Roderic, the ſame who 
has left us an excellent hiſtory of the times; and by permiſſion 
of the 5 e, he raiſed an army of cruſaders, with whom he 
cheged Reguena, belonging to the Moors; but he was obliged 


to raiſe the ſiege, after loſing ten thouſand men in the attempt. 
Vol. XII. N | | In 
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1219. In 1219, Ferdinand, king of Caſtile, married Beatrix of $,,. 
bia, daughter to Philip, the late emperor of Germany, and his | 
reign, for ſome years, continued tranquil, through the civil 
diflentions of the Moors. He received ſome diſturbance from ; 
the family of the late Alvaro, but their differences were quick. , 
1222. ly compromiſed. In 1222, Ferdinand ſent a conſiderable body ; 
| of troops to the affiſtance of his father, to quell a rebellion ; 
that had broken out againſt him in Galicia, and next year John 
de Brienne, the titular king of Feruſalem, married Berengarg . 
ſiſter to Ferdinand king of oft e, a match which afterward; | 
2M produced many incidents in the hiſtory of Europe. 
TheMoors We have reaſon to believe that many of the greateſt ad. 
defeated. vantages which the Moors obtained over the Chriſtians in Spain, 
| were owing to the abilities and courage of the Caſtilian, Ar. 
ragoneſe and other noblemen, who, thinking themſelves neg. 
lected or ill rewarded at their own courts, and ſome perhaps fl 
from motives of prejudice and revenge, were received and 0 
employed by the Moors, without being obliged to change f 
their religion, or to make any ſervile compliances. Such was WW © 
Alvaro Perez, whom Ferdinand, from a conſideration of his ir 
great military abilities, reclaimed to his duty, and employed m 
1224. in an expedition he undertook againſt the infidels in 1224, q 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that the Mooriſ king of Valentia, and in 
ſeveral of their other princes, became his tributaries. About 
the ſame time, Alonſo, king of Leon, was victorious againſt the b 
infidels, headed by the king of Seville, in another quarter of ar 
1226. Spain. In the year 1226, the king of Ca/tile obliged the Moor. pr 
to put ſome of their moſt important fortreſſes into his hands, in 
Mohammed, king of Baeza, was the chief author of thoſe ceſ- th 
ſions, for which his ſubjects ſuſpected him to be a Chriſtian in | 
his heart, and putting him to death, they threw themſelves WW ba 
under the protection of the king of Seville. Upon his death, in 
the Moors attempted to take Baeza, which had been ſurren- Ut 
dered to the Chriſtians, and was defended by the grand maſter $þ 
of Calatrava; but they were defeated, and Ferdinand took hir 
| 1228. Capilla. In the year 1228, Ferdinand failed in a deſign of pre 
| taking Jaen, and the pope's legate declared the marriage be. Wi fic! 
_ tween the king of Arragon and his queen to be void, on ac- his 
count of conſanguinity. Next year, the king of Leon gave a ¶ ſuc 
great defeat to the Moors, and reduced Merida, but Ferdinand ing 
Was again diſappointed in his deſigns upon _ In the yeat Tt 
1230. 1230, died Alonſo of Leon, the king of Ca/iil?'s father, a prince by 
Death of of great political virtues, and ſome failings, leaving his two At 
Alonſo, daughters, Sancha and Dulcia, by his firſt marriage with Te. the 
king of reſa of Portugal. The deſtination of his crown was diſputed bis 
Leon. by the party in favour of Ferdinand, and the two queens dow- Wi A. 
ager, 7 and Berengara, eſpouſed the cauſes of their re- il 79 
ſpective children. Matters were coming to extremities, when if a 
the two queens had an interview, in which they were the hap- the] 
py inſtruments of reſtoring the public tranquillity. To " 4 
| an 
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fantas were perſuaded to accept of large penſions from Ferdi- 
land, who was acknowledged king of Leon as well as Caſtile, 
and the reconciliation was ſo cordial on all ſides, that the two 
ueens and their families held a ſolemn meeting, and gave the 
ublic the moſt convincing proofs of their mutual affection 


and friendſhip. Sa 


SECTION IN. 


of the infantas was left at the Caſtilian court, and Ferdinand, 
in perſon, accompanied queen, Teręſa, to Portugal, where he 
made an alliance with that king againſt the Moors. He then 
quelled the practices of the reſtleſs Galicians, who aimed at 
independency, and gave to the archbiſhopric of Toledo, ſeveral 

laces taken from the Moors by that prelate. Alonſo the king's 
. was now grown to man's eſtate; and commanded an 
army againſt Aben Hut, the moſt powerful of the Mooriſh 

inces in Spain. Alvaro Perez ſerved under Alonſo, and hav- 
ing penetrated far into the Moors dominions in the year 1233, 
they were ſurrounded by a prom ious army under Aben Hut. 
The Chri/tians, equally unable and unwilling to retreat, joined 
battle and defeated the infidels with a moſt amazing ſlaughter, 
in which they loſt but one man. Next year Ferdinand took 
Ubeda, one of the moſt important places the Moors held in 
Hain, but during the ſiege he loſt his wife Beatrix, who left 
him ſix ſons. Either Ferdinand's grief for her death, or the 
preparations he was making, prevented him from taking the 
held next campaign ; but in the year 1236, Ferdinand planned 
his operations ſo well, that he became maſter of Cordova. His 
ſucceſs, even by the Spaniſh accounts, ſeems to be greatly ow- 
ing to the ſecret intereſt he had in the Mooriſh court and army. 
The loſs of Cordova coſt Aben Hut his life; being put to death 
by his governor of Almeria, for not attempting to relieve it. 
At the ſame time that that capital was reduced by Ferdinand, 
the king of Arragon became maſter of Valentia. The ſettling 
his new acquiſition employed Ferdinand fo long, that the 
Mers obtained a breathing time. Thoſe of Seville, choſe one 
Tafa for their head, but their ableſt general was Mohammed Al 


amar. The truth is, other cauſes at this time operated in 
their favour. | | | 
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HE union of the crowns of Ca/iile and Leon, in the Leos and 
_ perſon of Ferdinand, produces an intereſting period in Castile 
the Spaniſh hiſtory; Ferdinand punctually fulfilled the terms united in 
of the compromiſe he had made with his ſiſters; the royal Ferdi- 
family lived together in the moſt unreſtrained confidence; one and. 


1233. 


1234. 


1236. 


The inhuman fpirit of perſec®tion and burning Chri/tians Ferdi- 
en account of religion, had got footing in Spain; and Ferdi- nand's re- 


nand, 
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ligious nand, though otherwiſe a great prince, gave fo much encoy. 
perſecuti- ragement to it, that he repaired to the northern part of his 
on. dominions, where he acquired the title of the Saint, for hay. 
ing with his own hand lighted up the faggot that were tg 
conſume ſome of thoſe human victims. It happened forty. 

nately for him, that the ambition, luxury and degeneracy df 

the Moors, had then involved them in fo many domeſtic 
quarrels, that they could not avail themſelves of the ya 

power which ſtill remained to them by their being maſters gf 

1237, the fineſt provinces of Spain. In 1237, Ferdinand by hi 
mother's advice, married Jane, daughter of the count cf 
Ponthieu, and renewed his league with the king of Navarr; 

Next year, died Lopez de Hara, and his ſon rebelled, becauſe 

he was diſappointed in his expectations of his father's govern. 

ment of Baeza; but he was ſoon reduced to his duty by the 

| infant Alonſo, Ferdinand's eldeſt fon. The affairs of Fadi. 
1239. nand in the year 1239, were in ſo proſperous a ſituation, and 
her dominions ſo extenſive, that he applied himſelf to the 

ſtudy of ſecuring what he had acquired, rather than to that 

of extending his conqueſts. The Mooriſh king of Granat 
attempted to form a confederacy of all the infidels againſt 
Ferdinand, but the king of Murcia, through the apprehen- 

ſion he had of the Ca/ihan power, declined that engagement, 

threw himſelf under Ferd:nand's protection, and delivered up 

his capital to the infant Alonſo. In the year 244, the king of 
Granada, who was now the bulwark of the Spaniſh Abart 

after receiving great reinforcements from Africa, obtained 

ſome advantages over Ferdinaud's troops, but that did not 

| hinder him from beſieging once more the ſtrong city of Far, 
The king which had often bated his arms. The king of Granads 
of Grana- endeavoured in vain to relieve it, and at laſt, after a ſiege of 
da be. eight months, he not only put it into Ferdinand's hands, but 
comes his became his vaſſal and tributary, upon the Caſtilian promiling 
vaſſal. to ſecure him in his poſſeſſions. The infidel even ſerved, durirg 
the reſt of the campaign, in Ferdinand's army. | 
Ferdinand had long obſerved that the power of the Mort 

in Spain, was owing to their ready communication by ſea with 

Africa, and, being favoured by the court of Rome, he obtained 

a bull for levying the third of the tenths of his clergy, with 

which he built a fleet of thirteen large ſhips, and, under hö 
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admiral Raymond Boniface, an excellent officer, it beat the Mo- 00 
iß fleet at the mouth of the river Guadalguivir. Ferdinand then K 
proceeded to his grand enterprize, the ſiege of Seville, fol gr 


which he had made amazing preparations, and on the 23d df 
1248, November, 1248, that city capitulated. This vaſt acquiſition de 
of power, ſuggeſted to Ferdinand ideas of ſtill more gloriowl fat 
attempts, and that of carrying his arms into Africa preſented tri 
itſelf, The bodily infirmities Ferdinand had contractel e 
through his vaſt fatigues, retarded for ſome time the excc“%v8 ö hc 
of this noble project. In the mean while, Alonso, his ede th 

ſon, took upon himſelf the croſs for the Hoh Land, wal 


ot. Leꝛtis of France had been lately defeated, and we meet 
with no oppoſition this pious propoſal met with from his father, 
though his expedition to Africa, at this time, certainly de- 
manded the utmoſt exertion of his power, His admiral Ray- 
rund, had juſt beaten the Atoorijſh fleet on the coaſt of * | 
when a dropſy carried him out of this life on the zoth of May, 

12c2, His inhuman ſpirit of perſecution was his greateſt vir- 1252, 
tue with bigots, and procured him the honour of canonization, 
while his great civil and military virtues, and the noble plans 
he formed for the good of his ſubjects, are paſſed over almoſt in 

blivion. 
Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Alonſo X. ſur- Alone 
named the Wiſe, to whom the principal Meoriſb princes in king o 
Hain performed ae On his acceſſion to the throne, he Caftile 
quarrelled with Henry III. of England, about the poſſeſſion of 5 
Culenne, but the difference was made up by Henry's fon and 
heir, afterwards the famous Edward Longſhant's marrying 
Elunora, Monſo's ſiſter. Alonſo being freed from this war, ap- 
plied himſelf to carry into execution his father's deſigns upon 
Africa; but the immenſe ſums required in his preparations, 
proved very oppreſſive to his ſubjects, though he continued ſtill 
to be favoured by the pope. it toon appeared that Alonſo, not- 
withitanding his learning, was far inferior to his father in the du- 
ties of government. After a pompous celebration of the mar- 
riage between the prince of England and his ſiſter, he gave his 
natural daughter with the country of Algrave in dower to the 
king of Portugal; but every day involved him in freſh difficul- 
ties. Inſtead of applying himſelf vigorouſly to the execution 
of his African ſcheme, he claimed the duchy of Suabia, in 
right of his mother, and intrigued for the empire of Germany 
itlelf, to which (as the reader may ſee in another part of this Vol. VIII. 
work) he actually was raiſed, but without ever leaving Spain.“ Ol. Vl 
His claims in Germany naturally turned his eyes towards /taly, P. 491 
where he waſted vaſt ſums in purſuit of his chimerical preten- 7 
ſions. Before the reign of Alphonſo, the kings of Caſtile and 
Leon, had but ſeldom extended their connections be; ond Spain, A rebelli- 
and Alonſo reduced himſelf ſo low, by want of money to ſup- on cruſh- 
port his ambitious ſchemes, that his brother Henry tampered ed. 
with the little Mooriſhb king of Niebla, and they raiſed a rebel- 
lion againſt Alonſo. It was quickly cruſhed, and Henry took. 
refuge in Tunis, from whence we can trace him making a very ibid. 
conſiderable figure at Rome. It was with difficulty that the p. 493. 
king of NMiebla purchaſed his peace by the ſurrender of the 
greateſt part of his dominions to 4!:1ſo. 

The miſcarriages of Al-njo were evidently owing to his 4hn/e's 
depaiting from that ſteady conduct which had diſtinguiſhed his failing. 
father, and the princes of his family. He completed, it is 
true, the noble deſign which the late king had formed of di- 
geſting the laws of his kingdoms into a code, and his muni- 
hcence to the profeſſors of the arts and ſciences, eſpecially 
that of aftronomy, was worthy of a great king. Thoſe 

| _ princely 
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rincely qualities, however, were far from recommending hi. 
44 the Wore, whoſe princes joined in the deſign of a — 
ſal revolt, and invited the king of Morocco to join them. 
Alonſo, by a vigorous exertion of his power, might have pre- 
vented his danger; but he continued to be ſo infatuated with 
the thoughts of becoming emperor of Germany, that he nego- 
tiated with the kings of Granada and Murcia, inſtead of fight. 
ing them. Being rouſed, at laſt, out of his dream, he en- 
gaged his father-in-law, the king of Arragen, in his intereſt 
and gave full ſcope to the great qualities he really poſſeſſcc. 
for he entirely defeated the united forces of Murcia and 
1263. Granada, in 1263. nay the winter, the king of Mor 

ſent over ten thouſand horſe to their aſſiſtance, and promiſed 

to follow them with a conſiderable army in perſon. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, Alonſe reduced Xeres, and a number of Arif 

towns and forts, and the differences between the Span and 
African Moors aroſe to ſuch a height, that the king of Granada 
returned to his allegiance, and his example was followed by 

the king of Murcia, who after being defeated by the king of 
Arragon, obtained life and liberty from Alonſo, but with the 

loſs of his dominions. | | RD | 

His ambi- Alonſo might have now equalled the greateſt of his prede- 
tion to be ceſſors in power and reputation, had he not obſtinately pur- 
emyeror ſued his chimerical ſcheme upon the empire. That quettion 
of Ger- between him and his competitors was then depending before 
many, the court of Rome, which he bribed with immenſe ſums, and 
; thereby not only oppreſſed his ſubjects, but fruſtrated the moſt 
public ſpirited meatures that he had undertaken for their wel- 

fare. It was the intereſt of the pope to keep the diſpute in 
dependence, and thereby the hopes of Alonſo were continually 

1268. fed. In 1268, the infant Ferdinand of Caftile eſpouſed, in a 
maoſt pon. pous manner, the princeſs Blanche, daughter to the 
king of France, and after the feſtivities, on that and many other 
occaſions, were over, the king of Arragon, then in his old age, 

repared to undertake an expedition to the Holy Land, and 

Tſe one to Italy in ſupport of his imperial claims. Both 

thoſe romantic pernicious projects were diſappointed. The 
Arragoneſe was forced back by ftreſs of weather to his domi- 

nions, and the Caſtilian was diſſuaded by his nobility from his 

3269. Italian * In 1269, Alonſo, to the diſcontent of his ſub- 
jects, remitted the whole or part of the tribute due from the 
crown of Portugal to that of Leon, on account of his being 
grandfather to the infant Denis, the heir apparent to that 
crown. Aunſo's paſſion for becoming emperor of Germany, 
though he kept it ſecret, was ſtill as ſtrong as ever. This was 
ſoon perceived by the oppreſſions his ſubjects underwent in the 
money he raiſed. His nobility, at laſt, aſſembled at the caſtle 
pf Lara, where they concerted meaſures for a general revolt. 
Alonſo hearing of their diſcontents, ſent them money to ap- 
eaſe them, but they employed it in raiſing troops againſt him, 
and bringing the Mooriſb kings oyer to their party. a 


t 
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011 poſſeſſed of his favourite paſſion, offered to refer their 
complaints to an aſſembly, which he actually called at Burgos; 
but the malecontents, notwithſtanding all the means Alonſo and 
the royal family could employ to retain them in their duty, 
marched to Granada, and proclaimed themſelves the allies of 
that king. Alonſo being aſſured of aſſiſtance from his faithful ally 
the king of Arrugon, called an aſſembly of his ſtates at Almagro, 
and prepared for war, The death of the king of Granada at this 
critical juncture, and the diſputes which aroſe about his ſuc- 


Philip, to liſten to the terms propoſed to them by the "om 
and the infant Ferdinand, which being confirmed by the king, 
don Philip and the lords of his party, were received again 
into favour at court, and Alonſo continued his protection to 
the new king of Granada on the ſame terms as he had given it 
to his father. | 


1 All this lenity on the part of Alonſo, was only to diſguiſe his leads him 
y favourite purpoſe. Richard earl of Cornwall, his competitor into many 
of for the empire, was now dead, and Rodolph, count of Hap/- troubles. 
Ie bg, had been raiſed to that dignity, and his election con- 

firmed by the pope, whom Alonſo perſuaded to give him a 
e- meeting, which he accordingly did, but to no effect. The 
r- abſence of a king of Spain out of his dominions, had ſcarcely 
n ever happened before, and the king of Granada took advan- 


tage of it to perſuade Aben Foſeph, king of Morocco, to aſſiſt 
him in perſon with a new army. Joſeph accordingly landed 
with ſeventeen thouſand excellent troops, and ſeveral ſtrong 
places were put into his hands by the king of Granada's orders, 
ſo that his progreſs at firſt was rapid, and he defeated 1Vunzz de 
Lara, one of _ generals, About this time, the king of 
Granada defeated and killed the infant Sancho, archbiſhop of 
Toledo, who had attacked the Moors unadviſedly, before he 


Blanche, Alonſo, and Ferdinand, de la Ceraa ; both of them very 
young, Upon his death, the infant Sancho, Alonſo's ſecond 
ſon, flew to Ciudad Real, where he was joined by Lopez de 
Hara, and made ſuch diſpoſitions as for ſome time checked 
the progreſs of the Afoers. In 1275, Alonſo, after miſcarrying 
in his negotiation with the pope, but ſtill exerciſing the impe- 
rial authority, returned to Spain, where he found his ſon 
Sancho had made a truce with the Mæors. The father and the 
ſon met at Toledo, and Sancho demanded to be nominated his 
father's ſucceſſor to the crown. This demand, upon exami- 
nation, appeared not to be fo abſurd as it ſeemed at firſt fight. 
As the crown of Leon had not been originally hereditary, it 
had been cuſtomary for its kings to obtain, during their own 
life-time, from the nobility, a recognizance of their eldeſt ſon's 
right to the ſucceflion ; but this was ſuppoſed to be confined to 
the prince's own perſon, No ſuch recognizance had been 
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cefion, diſpoſed the malecontents, among whom was the infant 


was joined by Lopez de Hara. Thoſe repeated misfortunes Death of 
were followed by the death of the infant Ferdinand, Hlonſo's his eldeſt 
eldeſt ſon, who left behind him by his wife, the princeſs ſon. 
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made in favour of the late infant Ferdinand's two ſons, and 
Alonſo was prevailed on to lay the matter before an aſſembly of 

the ſtates, that was to meet at Segovia. _ | 
Settlement Upon the meeting of the aſſembly, after the claims of all 
of the parties had been examined and devated upon, Emanuel, the 
crown, King's brother, in the name of the aſſembly, pronounced ſen. 
tence in favour of Sancho, becauſe his elder brother Ferdinand 
died in his father's life-time. Alonſo acquieſced in this very 
extraordinary deciſion ; Page you the 21ſt favoured it; EA. 
ward I. of England, was indifferent in the matter; and all the 
threats of Philip, king of France, to revenge the injury done 
to Blanche and her children, came tp nothing. The affair 
became more ſerious in Spain. Alonſo's queen _ daugh- 
ter to the king of Arragon, reſenting the injury done to the 
children of her eldeſt fon, was received with ali her family 
into her father's protection. Their retreat proved fatal to two 
of their partizans, Freacric and Simon Rnez de los Camercs; 
the firſt, though uncle to Sancho, being beheaded, and the 
1277 latter burnt in his own houſe. In the year 1277, war was 
declared between France and Caſtile, and pope Nicholas III. 
compelled Alonſo to compromiſe the differences in his family, 
and to proſecute the war againſt the Mes, in conſideration of 
A treaty. the taxes which he was allowed by the holy ſec. It was accord- 
ingly agreed, that queen Viclante ſhould return to her huſband, 
the princeſs Blanche to France, and the two infants remain in 
Arragon, Next year the king of Ca/*i/z's two fons, Pedro and 
Yan, who commanded againſt the /Zoors, were beaten by 
1278. the king of Morocco, and the French made themſelves maſters 
| of Pampeluna in Navarre, though Alonſo ſent thither an army 
to oppoſe them. By the unwearied interpoſition of the pope, 
and the king of England, conferences were opened at Bour- 
deaux, to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the crowns of Leon and Caſtile, 
1279. but they termfnated in nothing. In the year 1279, the war 
between the Moors and Alonſo was continued, but without any 
ſignal eyent happening, and many dark negotiations were ſet 
on foot concerning the ſucceſſion of the de la Cerda family, as 
the ſons of the late infant Ferdinand were called, whole in- 
tereſts ſeem to have been betrayed by their neareſt relations, 
they themſelves being {till minors. By this time, Alonſo had 
concluded a truce with the king of Morocco, ſo that the king 
of Granada was left to bear the brunt of the Chriſtian arms. 
Alonſo's troops continued to be headed by his ſon Sancho, who 
oppoſed an accommodation that had been made for giving the 

kingdom of Murcia to the eldeſt of the de la Cerda princes. 
Morſe An aſſembly was held at Seville, in which Alonſo mentioned 
5 this accommodation among other matters of government, upon 
which Sancho declared, that his father was in a ſtate of dotage, 
and that he was reſolved to take the adminiſtration into his 
own hands. He was joined by the two brothers, and the 
greateſt part of the nobility; but when the ſtates reaſſembled 
at Valladolid, to create him king, he refuſed that title, and 
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contented himſelf with that of regent. This defeCtion from 
old Aunſo, was fo general, that in 1282, finding himſelf like- 
| wiſe fortaken by the kings of France, Arragon, and Portugal, 
all ke applied himſelf to the king of Morocco, who joined him 
the with an army. Thus were the kingdoms of Ca/ile and Leon 
en- inrolved in a war partly foreign, and partly domeſtic. Badajoz 
was the only place of conſequence in Spain, that continued 
arm in its allegiance to old Alonſo, who, in the bitterneſs 
2 of his ſoul, publiſhed an act, ſolemnly diſinheriting his fon 


Ine returned to Africa for freſh troops. The pope remained 
frm in the intereſt of Alonſo, and threatened to excommu- 
nicate Sancho, and to make void his marriage with Maria, 
he daughter to his great uncle Alonſo de Molina. Upon the 
ily whole, Alonſo had, at this time, the ſuperiority in the diſ- 
pute, eſpecially after his younger ſons had returned to their 
duty, by abandoning their brother. The. Chri/tian Spaniards 


fded with the French, who were maſters of Navarre, as Sancho 


1 did with the HArragoneſe, who oppoſed them. The king of 
7 Purtugal was excommunicated, and Aben Joſeph quarrelled 
of with Alonſo, who would not affiſt him in reducing the king of 
J Granada, becaufe it would have made the infidels too power- 


ful in Spain. Sancho finding his intereſt decreaſing, aſſembled 
the nobility at Palentia, and prevailed with them to intercede 
with his father, for preventing the bolts which the Roman 
pontif was preparing to launch againſt him and his party. In 
the mean while he fell ill, or pretended to be ſo, and affected 
ſo bitter a contrition for his behaviour towards his father, that 
the latter forgave him, and revoked his curies ; but died him- 
ſelf on the 4th of April, 1284, aged about ſixty-four. Alonſo, 
to a very uncommon ſhare of learning, eſpecially in mathe- 
matics and aſtronomy, added great courage and ſkill in the 
military art; he being the beit general in Spain. His great 
failing, as we have more than once obſerved, was his un- 
bounded paſion to be emperor of Germany, the functions of 
which he diſcharged to his dying day, to the ridicule of his 
perſon all over Europe. His nobility, who were then as free as 
any in Europe, thought that to be a foreign conſideration, to 
waich their internal intereſt was ſacrificed, and their oppoſition 
proved an inexpreſſible ſource of calamity to Alonſo. He en- 
deavoured to govern, as he ſtudied, on ſcientifical and demon- 
ſtrative principles; but they failed him, for though at one 
time he undoubtedly had the beſt right to the empire, and 
tho' his claim was even favoured by the pope, whoſe power was 
then unbounded, yet he had no intereſt either in Germany or 
Rome, but what he purchaſed with his money, and this proved a 
perpetual drain to the purſes of his ſubjects. He is accuſed of 
mpiety in having ſaid that, © If God Almighty had conſulted 
4 him in the creation of the world, he could have contrived 
it better,” But if he threw out ſuch an expreſſion, it ws 

e 


gancho, and leaving him his curſe. The king of Morocco 


now found the misfortune of diſſipating their ſtrength. Alonſo 
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be underſtood of the Ptolemaic and other erroneous ſyſtems 


which prevailed in his time. With all his faults, we cannot * 
agree with thoſe writers, who think they preponderated hi; . 


virtues, for he was undoubtedly the author of many excellent 

and permanent inſtitutions for the good of his people, 
He i; ſoc. Though the late Alonſo had pardoned his fon Sancho, and 
creded by revoked his curſes, yet he had made no other alteration in his 
his on will, and he had bequeathed the kingdom of Seville to the infant 
uan, Thoſe partitions were diſagreeable to the nobility, and 
Juan thought proper to ſubmit to do homage to his brother, 
Aben Foſeph, king of Morocco, would gladly have gained the 
friend{hip of Sancho; but the latter was too diſtruſtful of his 
own ſituation, to do any thing that might ſeem to favour the 
infidels, and by the affiſtance of a Genoeſe fleet, he totally 
_ defeated their maritime power. Sancho, after this, called to. 
gether his ſtates at Seville, and entirely won the hearts of his 
nobility, by his magnanimous patriotic declarations, and by 
the delicacy with which he treated the profuſion of his father, 
He obſerved a neutral parc 1n the diſputes between the kings of 
France and Arragon, concerning Navarre, and again deſcated 
whois the African Mcors by fea and land. Notwithſtanding his 
called the reſolute determined behaviour in the field, which gained him 
Brave, the title of the Brave, or the Fierce, he was adyi{-avle in the 
cabinet, and was greatly ſwayed by the counciis of his brother 
Juan and Lopez de Hara. Upon his return to Seville, from 
dis double victory over the Moors, he granted peace to An 
Joſeph, who paid him three millions of marvedies in ready 
1235. money, and in the year 1285, his happineſs was augmented 
by the birth of a ſon, Ferdinand, whom he immediately 
obliged the ſtates of Caſtile to acknowledge for his heir appa- 
rent. This ſtep was the more neceſſary, on account of what 
had befallen the children of his eldeſt brother, Ferdinand, as 
well as the papal fulmination againſt Sancho's marriage, When 
he ſent embaſſadors to eſtabliſh a good correſpondence between 
him and the crown of France; the miniſters of the latter in- 
finuated, that the beſt cement of their union, would be far 
Sancho to repudiate his wife, and to marry a French princels; 
upon which, he ordered his embaſſadors to leave the court of 
France. Edward, king of England, and the pope, then under- 
took the mediation between France and Cajile, but with very 
little ſucceſs, nor could Sancho prevail with the king of Arragon, 
who had lately ſucceeded his father Pedro, to put into his 
hands the infants % la Cerda. | 
The nobi- The unbounded power of the pope in diſſolving marriages, 
lity rebel. began now to have very ſcrious conſequences with regard to 
Sancho. He found that his firſt miniſter, the biſhop of Siguencd, 
privatcly ſided with the pope and the court of France, in the 
affair of his marriage; upon which, he put the direction of 


Sancho, 


his affairs into the hands of Lopez de Haro, father-in-law to . 
the infant Juan. The pride, ambition and tyranny of that ſer | 
hee 


nobleman, became intolerable to the great lords, eſpecial 
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i the houſe of Lara, who retired to Portugal, and Sancho, who 
no WM cems to have acted with admirable moderation, perceiving 
bis bow very unpopular his miniſter was, diſmiſſed him, and ſub- 
fituted don Fran de Lara, though in exile, in his room. 
©1cþ2 then ventured to call an aſſembly of the ſtates at Toro, 
and where he found his meaſures oppoſed by his brother Juan, 
| bis and his late miniſter, who both of them withdrew from court 
fant n diſguſt. Sancho endeavoured to reclaim them by his mild- 
and ness, and granting them perſonal interviews; but they con- 
her. inued their intrigues with the king of Arragon, and ſeemed to 
the de above the reach of public juſtice. At laſt, they were un- 
bis N cuarded enough to give the king a meeting at Alfaro, before a 
the council of the clergy and nobility. The king again demanded 
ally that they ſhould give up the places with which they had been 
to. WWW entruſted, when in His ſervice. He was anſwered by — * 
his drawing his ſword and pointing towards his majeſty's perſon, 
by WW upon which, ſome of the nobility cut off his right arm, and 
Ier, put an end to his life. His ſon-in-law, who was wounded in 
5 of defending him, would have ſhared the fame fate, had he not 
ted WW fed for refuge to the apartments of the queen, who threw 
his herſelf at Sancho's feet, and faved him; but he was committed 


187 


um to priſon. | 
the I he death of Lopez de Hara kindled the flames of war in Vol. XI. 
her C, for his family, which was very powerful, joined the p. 32. 

on Wi eldeſt infant de la Cerda, whom they perſuaded the king of The party 
ver Aragon to proclaim king of Caſtile. Sancho was now ſur- of de la 
xdy WW rounded with difliculties. He was afraid of an invaſion from Cerda 
tel Phil the Handſome, of France, and of another on the fide ſtrong; 
yer Portugal; but he bore up with great intrepidity under all 

pa- lis preſſures, though his dominions were invaded by the kin 


of Arragon, and the infant Alonſo de la Cerda, with an army o 
almoſt a hundred thouſand men. Sancho took his meaſures ſo 


cn vel, that the king of Arragon was obliged to retire to his own 
en kingdom, though de la Cerda found means, by his perſonal 
n- WF intereſt, to continue the war. In the year 1289, the inhabi- 
or WWtants of Badajoz were maſſacred by the royal troops, for de- 


caring in his favour ; but the king of France, in an interview 
he had at Bayonne with Sancho, privately gave up his intereſt, 
upon Sancho conſenting to continue the war againſt the kin 
of Hrragon. Notwithſtanding that, de la Cerda's right of bloo 
ſtill procured him a vaſt party in Caſtile. Juan de Lara grew 
o uneaſy in his poſt of firſt miniſter, that though the king 
and queen did every thing they could to remove his appre- 
tenſions, he retired to France. His loſs was the leſs felt, as 
hancho, about the ſame time, having made up matters with 
tie king of Arragon, gave a new defeat to the Morocco fleet, 
through the — of his Genesſe allies, who were com- 
manded by the famous Benedict Zachary, | 


The infant Juan had, before this time, been delivered out Horrid ac- 


1 of his confinement, by his brother, who thought his intereſt tion of the 
k tecellary for balancing the parties of the malecontents ; but i»fant 


he Juan. 
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he ſoon broke into open rebellion, and being joined by your 


Juan de Lara, they took poſſeſſion of Yalentia and Con WY tot 

Torafa. They were ſo hardly preſſed by the king, who en the 

off all their ſupplies, that de Lara threw himſelf at the feet pe 

Sancho, upon which old de Lara returned to his allegiance hon 

and was truſted with the command of the royal army, wh ver 

the infant Juan took refuge in Portugal. About this tind fam 

the infant Henry, fon of St. Ferdinand, whom as we have . e 

ready obſerved, had lived long in exile at Tunis and in Rin con 

returned to Spain, where he was kindly received by Sancho too 

The infant Juan, having been guilty of the moſt atrocious Ter 

acts of periidy, loſt the protection of the king of Portigal wil 

fled to Morocco, and returned from thence with an army of Mi E. 

inſidels, with which he beſieged Tara. It was defended fh tio! 

bravely by Perez de Guzman, that Fugn in deſpair having got the 

into his poſieſion Grzmen's infant ſon, threatened to bufcher Tr 

him before his eyes, if he did not ſurrender the place. Guz- the 

man, by way of bravado, threw his ſword over the walls, ch 

dating him to commit ſuch an inhumanity; and the ropa of 

monſter inſtantly pierced the child to the heart, in ſight of the he 

parent, the garriſon and the army. This horrid ſtory is toll ki 

with other circumitances, but fezins to be true in the main; fat 

and from this ſame heroic G za, the dukes of ein, W 

Sidonia, the firſt grandees of 52/5, are def ended. Ganchy by 

did not fail to acknowledge the almoſt unexampiod loyalty of 4 

Eugmꝗan, by a letter under his own hend, which is ſaid to be a 

ſtill preſerved in the archives of that family. He afterward ol 

raiſed the ſiege of Taria, and his brother Juan deſerting his th 

command, took ſhelter with the king of Granada. On the 1 

1295 25th of April, in the year 295, died Sancho, king of Cy/iit, b 

Teaih of and his eldeſt fon 4157/9 having died before him, his ſecond al 

Seiko, ſon Ferdinand, though only ten years old, was recognized for L 

his ſucceſſor by the nobility, and the infant Henry; the queen, | K 

his mother, being by the late king declared regent of the a 

kingdom, and guardian of his perſon. Sancho ſeems to have h 

deſerved the epithet of the Fierce, only in the field, being in {t 

other reſpects, a mild, prudent and magnanimous prince, by 

Beſides Ferdinand, he left iſſue Peter, afterwards governor to 7 

Alonſo XI. his grandſon; Elizabeth, firſt married to James Il. ir 

of Arragon, and afterwards (being divorced from James on tie K 

account of proximity of blood) to Vhn duke of Bretagne; and ti 

Beatrix, wife to Alphonso IV. of Portugal. His natural daugh- t! 

ter Violante, married to Fernando Ruis de Caſtro; and was t! 

grandmother to Jane de Caftra, queen of Caftile; and Agnes de * 

Caſtro, queen of Portugal. ll 

. R-belions The recognizance of Ferdinand's ſovereignty, did not pre- f. 
100 acainft his vent great diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion to the crow, t 
| WH! ſoccefor from taking place. The infant Juan pretending the late king 
1 Ferdinand, marriage to be illegal, claimed the crown, as the eldeſt fon a 
ww alive of Alonſo the Aſtronomer, and his claim was founded Bi t 
3 | upon the deciſion of the ſtates, by which Sancho was admitted t 


to it 
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o the ſucceſſion. His claim was ſupported by the Moors and 
the king of Portugal; but the prudence of the queen regent, 
preſerved, for that time, the public tranquillity, and Juan did 
homage to his nephew. His example, afcer great difficulties 
were ſurmounted, was followed by the heads of the great 
amilies of de Hara and de Lara; but the infant Henry obliged 
the queen dowager to reſign the regency to him, and to be 
contented with the tutelage of her ſon. The king of Granada 
took advantage of thoſe public commotions to invade young 
Firdinand's dominions, but he was beaten by Rederigo Ponce, 
who being mortally wounded, was ſucceeded by the brave 
Guzman as grand matter of Calatrava. The dark machina- 
tions of the great men againſt the public tranquillity, during 
the late reign, . then to be diſcloſed. The kings of 
Trance, Arragen, Portugal and Granada declared themſelves 
the protectors of Alonſo de la Cerda, who now renewed his 
claim upon the crown of Caſtile, and had promiſed the king 
of Arragon the kingdom of Murcia. Beſides thoſe potentates, 
he was joined by the infant Juan, to whom he promiſed the 
kingdoms of Leon and Galacia, and by the head of the Lara 
family. Juan was proclaimed king of Leon, and de la Cerda 
was for * his army directly to Burgos, but was diſſuaded 
by Juan, while Henry, the regent, was beaten by the king of 
Granada. It is probable, the confederates would have made 
a more dangerous progreſs, had not an epidemical diſtemper 
obliged the Arragoneſe to return to their own country, and 
the infant Juan to retire to Portugal, with Juan de Lara. 
The different and incompatible claims of the allies, contri- 
buted to the ſafety of the government. The king of Arragon 

| applied himſelf entirely to the conqueſt of Murcia; Fuan de 
Lara refuſed to act offenſively againſt the perſons of the young 
king and his mother, and the regent Henry rendered himſelf 
deteſtable, by his ambition, avarice, and a ſhameful peace he 
had made with the king of Granada, which the queen and the 
ſtates refuſed to ratify. But an appearance of great ſervice to 
be done to Ferdinand and his mother, at this time, aroſe from 
Juan Fernandez de Lerma detaching Denis, king of Portugal, 
from his engagements with the infant Juan, the pretended 
king of Leon, A double marriage was concluded between the 
two royal families. The young Ca/i:l:an monarch was to marry 
the infanta Conſtantia of Portugal, and Aionſo the prince of Por- 
tugal was to marry the infanta Beatrix of Castile, who was by 
way of dowry to carry with her # large portion of territory, 
and his Portugueſe majeſty was to aſſiſt Ferdinand with all his 
y forces. Thote promiſing appearances were attended with lit- 
| tle effect. Dy 

The king of Portugal afforded Ferdinand but ſmall aſſiſtance, Pfudent 
n and propoſed that the kingdom of Galicia ſhould be given to Manags- 
| the — This propoſition was ſtrongly enforced by ment of 
} 


the infant Henry; and out of hatred to him, the ſtates rejected bis mo- 
it; upon which, Denis ſent a body of troops to Fauar's aſ- ther. 
tance, and the king of Granada again took the field, and 
revewed 
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renewed his ravages. The queen dowager Mary, and h nob 
fon, muſt have ſunk under ſo many difficulties, Rad 1 4 per! 
been for her own incomparable addreſs, wiſdom and intre. mot 
pidity. She prevailed with the pope, through the arch. obſt 
biſhop of Toledo, to confirm her marriage. She conciliates iid) 
by her winning behaviour the affection of all who ay. {iſm 
proached her perſon. Without breaking with Henry, the 1 
rendered the public ſenſible of his infamous conduct, and en- tar 
tirely gained the confidence of the ſtates, by laying before fror 


them candid accounts of the expenditure of the money they { 
granted her. Inſtead of diſtruſting the towns which ſhe hay gro 
reaſon to ſuſpect, ſhe ventured her own perſon and her chi-. WM pro 
dren within their walls; ſo that the common people would WiſW00 
have ſacrificed their lives in her ſervice and that of her family, Py 


She could not, however, diſarm the great men of their treach. aue 

ery and diſcontents, but ſhe took her meaſures ſo well, that 0 

her faithful ſervants rendered their ſchemes, particularly thoſe ane 

of the infant Henry, ineffectual. Her 3 Alonſo de Hara, i © 

made Juan de Lara priſoner, but he was pardoned through aft 

the mildneſs of the queen, and became a good ſubject; the ma 

infant Henry, now an old man, falling in love with and mar- the 

Her great rying his beautiful young daughter. | By 
credit The queen dowager ſtill kept up her credit with the ſtates, A " 
with the who were aſſembled at Yalladol:d, and granted her more money bly 
ſtates. than ſne demanded. This ſupported her cauſe againſt all the rel 
machinations of the great men ſo firmly, that Juan reſigned ſo 

his uſurped titles of Leon and Caſtile, (ſome part of which he by 
poſſeſſed) and renewed his homage and oath of fidelity to T. 

dinand. His ſubmiſſion furniſhed him only with a more fa- co 
wourable opportunity of renewing his treaſons. In concert me 

with the infant Henry, they prevailed with the king of Arragm (0 

301. again to invade C2/?i/e, and when the Caſtilian army took the Wi © 
Held, the queen found ſuch a coldneſs and backwardneſs among na 
her general officers, that ſhe was forced to put herſeif at its m 

head; but the important town of Lorca, after a long ſiege, Wi ©! 

fell by treachery, into the hands of the king of Arragon. Not- be 
withſtanding this, the queen would have ruined the army of ba 

that prince, had not ſhe been forſaken by the infants Juan and 

Henry, who ſuffered it to eſcape. She found means, however, 

to foment the diſcontents in Arragon fo effectually, that that P/ 

king offered to evacuate Murcia, if ſhe would put him in po. Wil 

ſeſſion of Alicant, but ſhe rejected the propoſal with great iirm- Wl ® 

neſs. Her conduct, at laft, drove Alonſo de la Cerda to ſeek if . 
aſſiſtance in France, where he found none; but in the mean It 

while, the two perfidious infants perſuaded young Ferdinand 

13027 to make an elopement from his mother. Their conduct was ot 
highly reſented by the ſtates at Valladolid and Burgos, where thi 

the queen ſtill maintained a ſuperior intereſt. The lords in I kn 

the party of the infant Juan (for Henry had before this leſt Wi e. 

them, and declared loudly for the queen mother) were ſtiled 4 

the favourites, and {till kept their hold upon the king's perſon” Un 

The queen dowager was reſorted to by all the reſt of the 

ä nobility: 
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be obility, and the favourites became ſo deſpicable, that they 
„ erſnaded Ferdinand to make his own and their terms with his 
ire woher, who, though firm and ſteady, was far from being 

"WW bftinate or inexorable. She endeavoured to make him ſen- 
ble of the miſtaken meaſures he had been purſuing, and for 
ome time, notwithſtanding the mutual jealouſies of the infants 
ſhe yan and Henry, the court continued in a tolerable degree of 
ranquillicy, the queen mother having detached Diego de Hara 
fom the confederacy of the favourites. 

All this while, the new king of Granada was gaining Continue © 
b ground, and nothing effectual was doing to check the growing ance of 
progreſs of the Maors. A treaty for that purpoſe, was ſet on the civil 
e bot between the kings of Caſcile and Arragon, and the king of giſſentions 
Pirtugal was choſen to be umpire of their differences. Ihe in C. Ale. 


. queen mother foreſaw, that this negotiation would terminate 4 
hat to the prejudice of Ferdinand, as, in fact, it did; for the town 4 
ole and fortreſs of Alicant, with a large tract of country, were 4 
ro, WY given up to the crown of Arragon, and large appenages were 4 
gh afigned to the infants de lg Cerda, upon their performing ho- 'F 
che nage to Ferdinand. A diſpuic, at this time, ſubliſted between 1 
ar- the infant Juan and Diego de Hara, about the poſſeſſion of 1 

| Biſcay, which the former claimed in right of his wife, who. {M 
es was daughter to Diego's elder brother; and though an allem- j | 
ey bly of the ſtates had been called to decide the difference, it 1 
he remained ſtill undetermined. It ended, at laſt, in a civil war, 1 
ie bor the king took part with Juan, and de Hara was ſupported Þ 
he by the queen mother, the houſe of Zara, and miany of the 0 
„Veet nobility. Zan was ſo much diſliked, that an univerſal * 
A. coldneſs prevailed in the king's troops, and he was obliged once 9 
en more to have recourſe to negotiations, by which Diego was 1 
n to hold Biſcay during his own life, and it was then to deſcend 3h 
he to 7uan and his poiterity. This accommodation threw the b 
no ation again into a c'vil war, but Ferdinand, at laſt, was fo E 
its much convinced of Juan being the cauſe of all the public 1 
re, Liſturbances, that finding him too powerful to be reduced by :Wi 
t- force, he had recourſe to the methods of aſſaſſination, which 0 
of WH having failed, an became more inſolent than ever. ab 
nd This period is diſtinguiſhed by the ſurrender which the WM 
r, nights templars made of their lands, by way of depoſit to 1 
at Philip Ferdinand's brother, till their cauſe could be decided. Vol. X. 1 
f- e have already taken notice of the cruel perſecution and ex- p. 125. 1 
n- WM tipation of this order by the pope, the king of France, an 5 
ek the other princes of Europe. In Spain, they met with more 
an iuſtice, for they were cleared upon their cauſe being heard; and 
d ough the name of the order was aboliſhed, and great part ; 


of their eſtates remained with the crown and the princes of 
the blood, or were given to the order of Calatrava ; yet the 
knights were honourably provided for, and employed in the 
loyal armies. The league between the king of Caſtile and 
frragon to make war upon the Moors, was renewed at this 
ume; but though both armies took the field, the operations 8 

5 dne 
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the war were but lamely concluded on the part of the Chi, 
tians. Both the king and the public aſcribed the misfortunez 
they met with, to the overgrown power of Juan and his party 
and the queen mother again and again attempted to reconcik 
Death of them to the king, but without effect. In the year 1311, Py. 
Ferdinand, dinand aſſembled the ſtates at Valladolid, and a new war with 
the Moors was agreed on; but he had no ſooner taken the 
field, than he died of a fit of the apoplexy, occaſioned proba. 
bly by his intemperance. The moſt credible of the Spay;j 
hiſtorians ſay, that he died on the zoth day after being ap- 
pealed to appear on that day before the tribunal of God by tyo 
brothers, whom he had unjuſtly put to death, and whole de. 
fence he refuſed to hear. | ; 
Succeed. The guardianſhip of Alonſo, Ferdinand's eldeſt ſon, was dif. 
ed by puted by his uncle Pedro, and his grand uncle Juan; and all 
Alonſo, Caſtile was involved in the quarrel. At laſt it was - Son that 
whoſe the royal infants ſhould each act as regent in the places poſ. 
guardian, ſeſſed by their reſpective parties, but that the elder queen 
ſhipis dowager, Maria of Portugal (the younger queen dowager 
diſputed. baving died ſuddenly) ſhould undertake the cuſtody, and ju- 
perintend the education, of the young king. This agreement, 
though confirmed by the ſtates, did not reſtore the public 
tranquillity. The animoſities between the two royal infants 
{fill continued, till a papal bull was publiſhed for raiſing a 
72 ſum upon the clergy, towards a cruſade againſt the 
1218 vors. The proſpect of ſo gainful a trade of war, united 
£45 the two infants, and in 1318 they jointly took the held, 
Fw = They were oppoſed by a regular army of the Moors, under 
Chrini.,. One Oſmyn, who defeated the Chriſtians in a general engage- 
Bs = ment, and both the infants were left dead in the field, while 
+= _ _ retook all the places they had lately loſt, with 
everal others. 
* Their deaths renewed the diſputes concerning the regency, 
* to which no fewer than five candidates aſpired, among whom 
was the infant Philip, uncle to the young king. The ſon of 
the late infant Juan, who had great poſſeſſions, was another 
candidate. The queen dowager took part with the infant 
1321, Philip, and about the year 1321, the pope ſent a legate to 
| moderate among the parties. All his interpoſition, however, 
was in vain, and before an aſſembly of the ſtates could be 
called at Palentia, the queen mother, Maria, to whoſe wile 
councils Ca/tile owed ſo much, died. She was ſo much re- 
vered by both parties, that they for ſome time, out of reſpett 
to her, ſuſpended their warlike operations; but they ſoon fe- 
New di- newed them, with more fury than ever. The diſpute lay 
2 1 a- chiefly between Juan Emanuel, who was ſon of the infant 
out the Emanuel by Conſtantia of Arragon, a fierce cruel prince, 
regency. and the infant Philip; but while the war was raging with in- 
expreſſible fury, the young king, Alonſo, though no more 
than fourteen years old, declared himſelf of age, and obliged 


the two candidates for the regency to acknowledge his e 
| rity 
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rity in an aſſembly of the itates, which he called at Yall:dolid. 
Their intrigues however {tili continued, and Alonſo, young as 
he was, 3 a moſt terrible genius for government. 
In affairs of ſtate he was his own miniſter, but he was not 
without perſonal favourites. His guards were of his own 
icking, and he employed them chiefly in exterminating the 
banditti, to whom he gave no quarter, and whoſe remains put 
themſelves under the protection of Juan, called the Deſorm- 
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ed, ſon to the late infant Juan. Ihe latter was not only the- 
very powerful in Caſtile, but was ſupported by the courts of pn 
frragon and Portugal. Alonſo, in ſeveral] conferences he had affaſſinat- 
with him, endeavoured to make him his friend, but Juan be- eq 


having in a haughty infolent manner, the king, with the 
greateſt appearance of kindneſs, invited him to an entertain- 
ment; but on his entering the hall, he was, by his order, 
aſaffnated, and all his great eſtates, Biſcay particularly, were 
confiſcated to the crown. Alonſo openly acknowledged that 
what had been done was by his own order, and Juan Ema- 
me, though he performed very great ſervices againſt the 
Mors, thought proper to retire to his own eſtates. © This 
happened towards the year 1325, about which time the king 
undertook a progreſs through his dominions, during which he 
exhibited many bloody. ſpecimens of his juſtice, wkich he 


thought neceſſary for the reformation of his people, who, 
during the late conteſts, had loſt all regard for the crown or 


the laws. It was not long before don Juan Emanuel threw 
off the maſk, and not only renounced his allegiance: to Alonſo, 
but made a peace with the Moors, to whom the king had of 
late given a great overthrow by ſea. Don Juan was ſupported 
by the king of Arragon, who ſent a large body of trcops to 
his aſſiſtance, A more cruel civil war now broke out in Ca 
tile, than had ever been known before. 


1325. 


Don Alvaro Nunez Oſorio, the king's favourite, had been The civil 
created count of Tranſtamara, and his other favourite, Garcilafſs war re- 
& la Vega, was made chancellor of Caſtile. Don Juan and newed. 


the other malecontents pretended that they had taken arms 
only to reſcue the king from thoſe wicked counſellors. Toro, 
Zanora and Valladolid declared againſt the king. His chan- 
cellor, with his ſon and twenty-four of his friends, were 
killed in a church. Every corner was filled with blood, ei- 


ther ſhed by the king or the rebels, and Alonſo, at laſt, was 


obliged to diſmiſs the count of Tranſtamara from his ſervice, 
and hearing that that nobleman was preparing to reſent his 
liſmiſſion, he conſented to his being ſtabbed by don Juan Ra- 
mrez, who pretended to deſert to the court. His death, and 


the king's own vigour, at laſt reclaimed the Caſtilians to their 


duty; a peace was made with the king of Arragon, who mar- 
ned Alonſo's ſiſter Eleonora, while Alonſo himſelf eſpouſed the 
infanta of Portugal. All thoſe monarchs, in the year :328, 
entered into a confederacy for making war upon the Moors; 
but Alonſo could not reconcile don Juan Emanuel to his ſer- 

Vol. XII. | O vice, 
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vice, though he offered to pay him a ſum of money, and { 
his daughter, donna Conſtantia, whom he had put under arreſt, 
at liberty. That lady's hiſtory is a little ſingular, for ſhe had 
been affianced to the king when he was young, had for ſome 
time borne the title of queen, and Alonfo ſecretly profeſſed x 

| 9 for her _ 1 1 f 
n the year 1329, Alonſo made a glorious campaign againſt 
1329. the Moors, and upon his return to Seville, he fell in ha 
the famous donna Leonora de Guzman, the fineſt woman, and 
the richeſt widow in Spain. The events of the king's life 
| from that time, both public and private, were very romantic. 
Alonſofalls He diſliked his lawful wife, donna Maria of Portugal; he flat. 
in love tered donna Conſtantia with the hopes of her becoming hi 
with Leo- queen, by means of a divorce, but he lived publicly with 
nora de | 6a Leonora, who bore him children, and was attended 
Guzman. with all the pomp of a ſovereign princeſs. The queen, 1. 
ria, who was a woman of ſenſe and addreſs, held a ſecretcor. 
reſpondence with don Juan Emanuel, and other diſcontentel 
great lords, and even inſtigated her father to revenge the treat. 
ment ſhe received from her huſband. Donna Con/tantia, 2 
woman of the moſt exalted virtue and prudence, made her 
father the confident of her correſpondence with the king, and 
donna Leonora triumphed over them all, by having the entire 
Her mag- management of his majeſty. Alonſo, while he was paſling his 
nanimity, time with Leonora, made a great acquiſition, by the king of 
Granada conſenting to become his tributary, and by don 
Alonſo de la Cerda throwing himſelf upon his mercy, and re- 
turning to his duty. Don Juan Emanuel was, at this time, 
meditating how to make himſelf more conſiderable than ever, 
though he affected great indifference as to affairs of govern- 
ment. He propoſed to return to court, and to put himſelf 
under the protection of Leonora, if ſhe could perſuade the 
king to marry her; but the lady told him that ſhe had no am- 
bition to be the king's wife; tho” at the ſame time, don Juan, 
under pretence of condoling with the king of Portugal, upon 
the treatment his daughter received from Alonſo, ſet on toota 
propoſal of marriage — his daughter Con/tantia and the 
infant of Portugal, which afterwards took place. The other 
intrigues of don Juan, for diſturbing the public tranquillity, 
were with the Moors and the houſe of Lara; and in the yeat 
1332, Gibraltar was beſieged by an army of African Moors 
who took it. Alonſo marched with an army to relieve it, and 
endeavoured to reclaim the malecontents to their duty, but 
they found means to raiſe ſuch inſurrections in the kingdom 
as endangered his throne, and obliged him not only to make 
a truce with the Moors, but to remit the tribute paid him by 
the king of Granada. 
Alonſo perceiving that all his attempts to reclaim the rebe!s 
were” in vain, returned to his natural ſeverity, and put 6 
many of their accomplices to death, in the way of juſtice, 
that the reſt were ſlartled, and don Juan de Lara returned 10 


1332. 
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. In the year 1335, don Juan Emanuel offered like- 1335. 

in hirſelf entirely 4 king, and deſired his * 

majeſty's conſent to the match depending between his daugh- _ 

ter Conſlantia and the infant of Portugal. Alonſo agreed to all, The vice- 

and the public tranquillity ſeemed once more to be reeſtabliſhed, rcy of Na- 

when it was diſturbed with an invaſion of Caſtile, by the vice- warre de- 

roy of Navarre, who had no provocation for his hoſtilities. feated. 

He was defeated by Alonſo's general, Martin Fernandez, This 

victory, and the unanimity of Alonſo's ſubjects under his go- | 

| ernment, gave him a great figure in foreign courts. He re- 

ceived embaſſadors from Edward the IIId of England, and the 

king of Morocco, who were {truck with the ſplendour and po- 

liteneſs of the Caſtilian court; but while Alonſs thus thought 

himſelf in the boſom of tranquillity, he diſcovered the plan of 

a new rebellion, which had been drawn up by don Juan Ema- 

wel and don er de Lara. Alonſo very prudently laid the 

diſcoveries he had made before his ſtates, and they voted both 

thoſe noblemen to be traitors. The king proſecuted de Lara 

with unrelenting ſeverity, and beſieged him in Lerma, where, 

notwithſtanding all the machinations of don Juan Emanuel, 

and his other friends, and the threats of the king of Portugal, 

he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf and the place to Alonſo, 

who, upon his moſt humble application, reſtored him to his 

favour, Don Juan Emanuel then ſubmitted to Alonſo, who The Cri- 

found himſelf involved in a ſhort war with Portugal, but it ftian re- 

was finiſhed by the pope's mediation. All that Alonſo had now bels ſub- 

toapprehend, was an invaſion from the African Acors, under mit. 

fbul I an, king of Morocco. To provide againſt that, he 

held an aſſembly of his ftates, where many excellent regula- 

tions were made for the defence of the kingdom. His holi- 

neſs took that opportunity of admoniſhing- Alonſo, to part 

with Leonora, but with no effect. One of ihe fruits of Alonſo's 

reconciliation with don Juan Emanuel, was an alliance now 

entered into between him and the king of Arragon, againſt 

the Moors. The year 1339 Was diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral vic- 

tories obtained againſt thoſe infidels, and next year Abul- Alan, 

to revenge the death of his ſon, who had been killed in the 

preceding campaign, again invaded Alonfſo's' dominions, and 

completely defeated his fleet. 

The defeat produced a renewal of the peace between Caſ gion fo 

tie and Portugal, and Alonſo took the proper meaſures for op- gains the 

poling a freſh invaſion made by Abu!-Afjan. This invaſion great vic- 

took. place, and the infidels beſieged Tariſa. The Caftihan tory of 

let being wrecked by ſtorms, in endeavouring to relieve it, Sai/edo, 

tne king of Portugal generouſly offered Alonſo his affiſtance gyer the 

panſt the infidels. It was readily accepted of, and the two ors, 

Kings agreed that Alonſo ſhould attack the king of Morocco, 

and the king of Portugal the king of Granada. The diſpute 

Ws bloody, but at length, on the 29th of Oecber, the AI oors 

ere defeated at Sa!ſedo, with an incredible flaughter, their 

os amounting to near ſixty thouſand men. This wonderful 
) 2 victory 


1339. 
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11 victory ſeems to have touched the heart of Alonſo, with ſome | 
119 ſentiments of piety, for it is ſaid that he never had any eri. þ 
44 minal intercourſe with his favourite Leonora after that time c 
* 1340. In the year 340, Alonſo took Alcala from the king of Gran, \ 
0 ö and obtained ſuch other advantages over him, that he would b 
kl have renewed his tribute to 1 715 but could not be perſuaded 0 
| | E to renounce his alliance with Abul-Aſſan. Next year Alenſis 0 
| | 8 fleet defeated that of the Moors, but he found his finance; 0 f 
1 low, and his people ſo much exhauſted, that he reſolved 9 ( 
f | carry the war into the vitals of the king of Granada's domi- p 
"BY He re- nions, by beſieging Ageriza. It was bravely defended by the / 
1 duces 4]. Moors, who (according to the Spar hiſtorians) had artillery t 
12 gerixa, mounted upon their walls, and incredible were the diftreſſes y 
1 that Alonſo had to encounter during that very remarkable ſiege, a 
Ni The young nobility from all parts of Europe repaired to it, hut ti 
wy were ſoon diſcouraged by its difficulties. The king of Ne ti 
1 varre brought Alonſo a body of troops, but died on his return 0 
bl, to his own dominions ;z and Alonſo found himſelf at laſt in c| 
900 danger of being abandoned for want of money, by his Genel þ 
if mercenaries, on whom all his hopes of ſucceſs depended. 7h t 
12 complete his difficulties, a Mooriſh ſeaman, one Muxa, found la 
th means to throw ſupplies into the place, notwithſtanding 3 a 
If 4 ſtrong dyke which Alonſo had conſtructed to block it up, fo k 

105 that the beſieged ſtill held out, though Alonſo had gained an W 

oh entire victory over the Moors, who attempted to relieve i. W 

5 The conſtancy of Alonſo and his brave nobility, at laſt ſur tu 

. mounted all obſtacles, and Algeriza, on the 26th of Mart ar 
9 4 1343. 1343, capitulated, and the king of Granada ſubmitted to re- gr 
LE new his tribute. Soon after Aul- Aſſan made a truce with he 
ou Alanſo likewiſe. | al 
[ 1346. The tranquillity which Caſtilèe enjoyed about the year 1446, br 

was greatly damped by the reduced circumſtances of the king pa 

and the kingdom, through the expenſive wars they had main- P; 

but dies tained, and by a plague which broke out. Notwithſtanding WM fo: 

before Gi. thoſe diſtreſſes, Alonſo no ſooner heard that Abul- Afſan was en. the 

brajtar, gaged in a family war at Morocco, than he prevailed with his he 

{tates to give him freſh ſupplies, with which he undertook the ed 

ſiege of Gibraltar ; but when he was on the point of reducing Ml ita 

that important fortreſs, he died of the plague, on the 26th 0 ; 


1348. March 1348. He was undoubtedly a great and enterprizing 
| prince, and the luſtre of his actions, after he came to tie 
years of manhood, effaced the preceding blemiſhes of h !ik 
reign; for afterward he ſhone as much by his generous, hu. ae | 
mane and forgiving diſpoſition, as he had been before noted 
a for the oppolite qualities. 
gucceeded Don Pedro, afterwards ſurnamed the Cruel, was the only but 
by Feder ſon whom the late Alonſo left by his queen, and he was fil wa 
the Crue], teen years of age at the time of his acceſſion to the crown 0 
Caſtile, He was entirely under the direction of his motif! he. 
and her favourite Alonſo de Albuquerque, but they gave a m. Lili 


lancholy ſpecimen of their adminiſtration, by ordering . 
IP | leg 
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OF THE WORLD. „ 
ſiege of Gibraltar to be diſcontinued upon Aenſo's deceaſe, 
and by putting to death the generous Ceonora de Guzman, who 
had repaired to court, under the moſt ſolemn promiſes of ſe- 
curity. Don Juan de Lara and don Ferdinand Emanuel, who 
were equally diſtinguiſhed for the troubles they excited in the 
beginning, and the ſervices they performed towards the cloſe 
of the late reign, retired from court, a ſhort time before their 
death, and it ſoon appeared that Pedro was the greateſt mon- 
fer that had ever filled the Caſtilian throne. He murdered 
Garcilaſſo de la Vega, the late chancellor's ſon, without any 
provocation. He confiſcated the Lara eſtates, and he obliged 
Henry count of Tran/tamara, the late king's ſon, by Leonora, 
to take ſhelter in Biſcay. Albuquerque continued to be his 
worthleſs firſt miniſter, and he artfully engaged his maſter in 
an amour with a young lady, Maria de Padilla, which con- 
tinued, on his part, with the moſt unremitting paſſion to the 
time of her death, and was productive of the moſt dreadful 
conſequences. At that very time, a match had been con- 
cluded between Pedro and Blanche, daughter to the duke of 
Biurbon, but the king's attachment to his miſtreſs was ſuch, 
that it was with difficulty he was brought to marry her at YVal- 
ladolid, Albuquerque now found his wicked politics turned 
againſt himſelf. Padlilla's relations ſupplanted him in the 
king's favour, and to fave their lives, he and his adherents 
were obliged to fly to Portugal, Upon this, all his creatures 
were diſmiſſed from court. Don Tells, another of Pedro's na- 
tural brothers, was married to the heireſs of the Lara family, 
and Pedro impriſoned his wife Blanche, He then ordered the 
grand maſter of the order of Calatrava to be murdered, that 
he might raiſe Padilla's brother to his place, and behaved in 
all other reſpects with ſo much cruelty and frenzy, that his 
brother, don Henry, put himſelf at the head of a numerous 
party, which, with the aſſiſtance of the pope's legate, forced 
Pedro to promiſe to reform his manners. While conferences 
for that purpoſe were held at Toro, Pedro gained over ſome of 
the principal lords of the confederacy, and making his eſcape, 
he repaired to Burgos, where he cut off many of the ſuſpect- 
p nobility, and obtained a conſiderable ſupply from the 
ates, 

Pedro, after procuring two of his biſhops to pronounce his 
marriage with his queen Blanche to be null, had married a 
widow lady of 1 of Caſtro, whom in a few days he 
likewiſe abandoned, which induced her brother, don Ferdinand 
de Caftro, to join with don Henry and don Tells, in oppoſing 
Pedro. The queen mother being at Toro, the king, inſtigated 
by his hatred to her favourite Albugnerque, beſieged that place, 
but his army was repulſed by don Henry. His queen Blanche 
was then at Toledo, where the inhabitants had declared them- 
ſelves in her favour ; but Pedro becoming maſter of that city, 
he committed moſt enormous cruelties, by beheading the no- 
bility and hanging the chief inhabitants, after which he lent 

| | —" Blanche 
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grant him his friendſhip. Pedro was irreconcilable, and car, 
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Blanche priſoner to Siguenca. He then returned to the ſiege of 
Toro, which he took, together with the perion of his mother 
and the nobility who attended her, whom he ordered to be 
butchered, while his natural brethren, with great difficulty 
eſcaped to France, About, this time, he had a guarre] by ſeq 
with the king of Arragon, who invited don Ferry into his ſer. 
vice, in which he gave him Jarge appointments. Pedro, hoy. 
ever, had the advantage of the war with Arragon, till his tw 

enerals, de la Cerda and Guzman, left him in deteſtation of 
his conduct. He afterwards murdercd his brother, don Fe. 
deric, and his couſin, don Juan of Aragon, and dined that 
very day in the room where the former had been put to death, 
In 1358, notwithſtanding Pedros deteſtable cruelties, the pope 
mediated a reconciliation between him and the king of Arra. 
gon; but Pedro having equipped a ſtrong fleet, inſiſted upon 
very high terms, carried the war into Arragon, and put tg 


death his aunt, the queen dowager of that crown, together 
with T/abell-, the infant of Arragon's wife. By land, his 


troops were defcated by don Henry, whoſe party multiplied, 


through the growing exceſſes of Pedro's cruelties, and his fa. 


vourite Hineftre/a, uncle to his miſtreſs Padilla, fell in the 
engagement. Pedros rage and deſire of revenge upon this 
deteat, drove great numbers of his ſubjects into Portugal, 
where the king ſided with the king of Arragon. Tt is arnazing, 
after ſo many complicated cruelties as Pedro had been guilty 
of, that he was able at this time to bring an army into the 
field ſo powerful, that it would have cruthed don Henry, had 
he not taken refuge in Najara. , Be even found means to 
make peace with the king of Portugal, upon his promiſing to 
give up ſuch of his ſubjects as were acceſſary to the death of 
his wife, the famous Agnes de Caſtro, in his father's liſe- 
time. 


Pedro was equally avaricious as cruel. He put to death, 


under the moit exquiſite tortures, a Jew, that he might be- 
come maſter of his treaſures, which were immenſe. The vaſt 
riches Pedro had heaped up, rendered the court of Rome his 
friend, and the pope's legate made a peace between him and 
the king of Arragon; nor do we know of any eccleſiaſtici 
cenſures for the death of his virtuous and beautiful queen, 
Blanche, whom he ordered to be poiſoned during her confine- 
ment, only becauſe her ſufferings and merits had gained her 
many friends. The pretext of the pope for mediating a peace 
between the king of Arragen 2nd Pedro, was, that the latter 
might be more at liberty to make war upon the Moors, but in 
the year 365, his army was defeated near Cadiz, by the inti- 
dels. with great loſs. Fortunately for him, Afohummed Bar- 
tareſſa, who gained the battle, had uſurped the crown of Gra- 
nada, and was daily in fear of being dethroned by the lawful 
king, for which reaſon he gave liberty to all his Cæſtilian pri- 
ſoners, on condition that they would prevail with Pedro to 


ried 
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ried on 
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the war againſt Barbaroſſa with ſuch ſpirit and ſucceſs, and mur- 


that he was obliged to ſue for a ſafe conduct, that he might ders the 
repair to Seville, and perform homage to Pedro for his crown. king of 
The ſafe conduct was given ; but Barbarg/a and thirty-ſeven Granada. 


of his chief nobility who attended him, were murdered, 
| amidſt the rejoicings that were made for their reception. 
dome ſay that Barbarofſa was killed by Pedro's own hand, and 
it is certain that his head was ſent to Jago, the true king of 
Granada, who thereupon reſumed his throne without oppoſi- 
| tion. It was during this war, that Pedro's beloved miſtreſs, 
Padiila, died. He, for ſome time, appeared inconſolable at her 
Joſs ; but he aſſembled his ſtates at Seville, where he produced 
evidences, to prove that he had been married to her, previous 
to his marriage with Blanche, upon which the nobility recog- 
nized his ſon, Alonſo, whom he had by Padilla, as his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and in caſe of his death, his three ſiſters, all born of 
Padilla, were to ſucceed in their turns. He had a remarkable 
friendihip for Charles king of Navarre, juſtly ſurnamed the 
Wicked, and engaged him to be neutral in the war which he 
renewed agdinſt the king of Arragen, who thereupon recalled 


don Henry out of France. In the mean while his fon, don pgs 
Almjo, died, and Pedro, after expreſſing his grief for his loſs, makes an 
made an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with Edward the alliance 
IId, king of England. This was the more neceflary for his af- with Eng- 
fairs, as don Ferdinand, brother to the king of Arragon, had a n. 


great party in Castile, who intended to raiſe him to that throne z 
jo that don Henry, the count of Tranſtamara, once more thought 
proper to return to France, where he made a flying kind of a 
war upon the Engliſb, whom he conſidered as Pedro's allies. 


The pope's legate again interpoſed between Pedro and the king Vol. XT. 


of Arragon, who conſented to give his daughter, Johanna, in 
marriage to Pedro, and the latter agreed toa marriage between 
his daughter, Beatrix, and the prince of Arragon, by which 
he was to ſucceed to the crown of en This produced an 
inſurrection among the revolted Caſfilians, who were in the 
intereſt of don Ferdinand, who was killed in the fray, and 
upon his death, Pedro, who looked upon him as his moſt 
dangerous rival, broke off his treaty with the king of Ar- 


ragon. | 

; Ferdinand's death drew the eyes of the Caſtilian male- 
contents upon the count of Tranſtamara, who was likewiſe fa- 
voured by the kings of Navarre and Arragon, whom Pedro 
now ſet at defiance. A confederacy was entered into between 
thoſe two monarchs and don Henry, by which it was reſolved 
to raiſe the latter to the crown of Caſtile. Pedro was not 
wanting to his own defence, and acted with ſuch vigour, that 
he would probably have dethroned the king of Arragon, had 
he not been relieved by the famous Bernard de Gueſclin, in the 


p-. 112, 


manner we have already related in the hiſtory of France. No ibid. 
ſooner did that great warrior enter Spain, than the count de Don Heu- 
Tranflamara, who did not diſtruſt Pedrs more than he did the Y crown- 


O0 4 kings © 


d king of 


file. 
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kings of Arragon and Navarre, was proclaimed and erowneq 
king of Caſtile and Burgos, and on the very day of his coro. 
nation, he made ample jatisfaction to all who had contributed 
to his elevation. In a few weeks he was recognized as kin 
by moſt of the Caſtilians; ſo that Pedro had little to truſt to 
beſides the vaſt treaſures he had amaſſed, great part of which 
fell into don Henry's hands. Pedro was now deteſted by al 
the princes of Europe, to ſuch a degree, that the prince of 
Portugal ręfuſed to marry his daughter, though ſhe was to bring 
with her a prodigious ſum in ready money. Finding himſelt 
thus deferted, Pedro wandered about from place to place, on 
the frontiers of his dominions, till he was received in Compyſ. 
zella, by the perſuaſions of the archbiſhop, whom in requita 
he murdered, that he might ſeize his riches. He then em- 
barked himſelf, his treaſures and the dependents {till left him, 
on board a fleet, in which he failed to Bayonne, where he 
claimed the aſſiſtance of the prince of Wales, commonly called 
the Black Prince, who received him fayourably, on accountof the 
riches he brought with him. The truth is, the Black Prince was 
diſtreſt for money, a conſideration that rendered him leſs de- 
licate in his engagements with Pedro, who promiſed to him 
and his general officers all they could defire, and left his daugh- | 
ters as hoſtages for the performance. The Black Prince, par- 
ticularly, was to be put in poſſeſſion of the county of Biſcay, 
and many other eſtates in Spain. The reſt of Europe were 
amazed, when tie Black Prince undertook to reſtore Pedro to 
his dominions,. which were now entirely poſſeſſed by Henry, 
Some abſurdly imputed it to the envy he entertained of Gueſ- 
clin's great exploits in Spain, and others to a noble principle 
of generoſity. Ambition and neceſſity were perhaps his chief 
motives, but he found himſelf miſerably diſappointed in Pe- 
aro; for he was ſo far from advancing money towards his own 
reſtoration, that the prince was obliged to melt dawn his own 
plate to pay the mercenaries whom he took into his ſervice, and 
who had lately ſerved under Grzeſclin. | | | 

It was now too late for the prince to recede, and after mu- 
{tering his army he marched into Spain. His ſucceſs there 
was at firſt ſo bad, that Henry called a council of war, to ſet- 
tle the diſpoſitions for a general engagement, but he was diſ- 
ſ,:aded from that reſolution by Gueſclin, who well knew the 
military talents of the Black Prince, and the excellent diſci- 
pline of his troops. While both armies lay in fight of one 
another, the Engliſi at Navaretie, and the Spaniards at No- 
jara, the Black Prince (who very probably by this time had 
altered his opinion of Pedro and his cauſe) entered into a ne- 
gotiation with the count of Tranſtamara, to whom he made 
yaſlt offers, if he would reſign the crown to Pedro. The let- 
. which paſted between the prince and the count on this 
head, have come to our hands, and it is extremely remai kable, 
that in thoſe written by Henry, he ſays that the Cafi/:ans had 
fg Intention to have deprived Pedrg of his crown, had he 11 
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de - . . . . 
dation vaniſhing, a general battle was fought, in which 
the Black Prince proved victorious, and Gueſclin was made 


fiſoner, as were the chief officers of Henry's army. As to 


208": 
a voluntary abdication of it. All hopes of an accom-- 


Hire himſelf, after behaving with the greateſt perſonal cour- 
e, he was, in a manner, forced out of the held by Gueſclin, - 


and once more faved himſelf in France, The loſs of the Eng- 
10 amounted to no more than forty common ſoldiers, and 
Our knights, but that of the Spaniards was above fix thouſand 
men, and muſt have been far greater, had not the Black 
Prince, who ſaw Pedro eager to ſatisfy his vengeance and 
thirt-of blood, put a ſtop to the ſlaughter. Pedro, upon his 
knees, returned the prince thanks for reſtoring him to his 
throne ; but it was with difficulty that, the preſence and admo- 
nitions of the prince prevented his giving a looſe to his natu- 
ral cruelty. An epidemical diſeaſe broke out in the Englfh 
amy, and the prince finding it neceſſary to return to France, 
ut Pearo in mind of his engagements, which he moſt un- 
gratefully evaded, under pretence that the exceſſes committed 
by the Eng/i/þ troops, diſabled him from raiſing the money. 
The prince, before his return, negociated a truce between 
Caſtile and Arragon, and concluded a defenſive treaty, in his 
own name, with Arragon and Portugal. The ſickneſs in his 
army 3 nothing was now left to the prince, but 
either to force Pedro to fulfil his engagements, or to return to 
France. The firſt was deemed to be impracticable, conſider- 
ing the ſtate of the Engliſb army, and the latter was reſolved 
upon, but not before Pedro refuſed to pay his auxiliaries, and 
intimated that he would be glad to fee them leave his domi- 
nions, Pedro was reſtored to his crown after the battle of 
Mara, almoſt without oppoſition ; but no ſooner were the 
Engliſh departed, than he relapſed into his former cruelties, 
which rendered him ſo deteſtable over the reſt of Europe, that 
by the aſſiſtance of the pope, the French king, and the duke 


which he invaded Sparr. EL 
In the month of April 1368, Henry conquered the city o 


lim with 1x thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot, with 
whom he unJertook the ſiege of Cordova. Nothing but the 
leſpair of the beſieged, occaſioned by the dread of Pedro's 
cruelties, could have prevented him from taking it; but he 
was forced to raiſe the ſiege, and to march to the relief of 
Tokd:, which was beſieged by Henry. This brought on an- 
ther battle, in the neighbourhood of Seville, after Henry had 
been joined by Gueſclin, who was now ſet at liberty. It was 
fought in the plains of Montiel, where victory declared for 
Henny, who beſieged his brother in the caſtle of Montiel, 
Where he had ſhut himſelf up. Finding the place not tena- 
ple, Pedro entered into a negotiation with Gueſc/tn, for per- 

n miſſion 


Pedro re- 


fuſes to 
pay the 


Engliſh 
troops. 


1367. 


of Anjou, Henry was again at the head of an army, with Vol. XI. 
pP · 1 14. 
f 


1368. 


Leon, and the greateſt part of Muria; but by this time Pedro Death of 
had made an alliance with the king of Granada, who furniſhed Pedro. 
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208. A GENERAL HISTORYy 
miſſion to eſcape; and the latter, with Henry's privity, har. 
ing appointed him a meeting in his tent, he was there put to fo 
death by Henry's own hands, and thoſe of his followe;s bt 
Thus ended the life of a prince ſtained with every crime thy 2) 
was execrable, and every vice that was mean, and yet his 7 
memory has found advocates among the favourers of heredi. 7 
tary right. He was not quite thirty-ſix years of age when he I 


þ died, and notwithſtanding the immenſe loſſes he ſuſtained, he 0 
\ left behind him prodigious treaſures (hiſtorians ſay a hundred 1 
| and fiſty millions, but do not tell us of what ſpecies) in gold tl 
| and filver, beſides jewels and plate, The only good qualiy V 
| | he had, was his courage, for which he was diſtinguiſhed, <. W 
1 pecially in the laſt battle of Montiel, which was fought on the \ 
I. 14th of March 1368-9, and in which he loſt fourteen thouſand 

1 men. | | | 
1 Wiſe ad- The two daughters of the late king Pedro remained ſtill x; i 
. miniſtra - hoſtages in Guienne, and at firſt Henry obtained little more by ſ 
WA tion of his his victory than the death of his rival; for more formidable v 
1 ſucceſſor rivals ſtarted up. Many places declared for the king of 4rrq- t 
"a Henry, gon, and more for don Ferdinand, king of Portugal, who was t 
160 now a pretender to the crown of Ca/tile. Henry carried his h 
k 1? arms into Portugal, where he took Braga, and acted with ſo V 
TM much temper, prudence, and generoſity, that he was wel 2 
VE ſerved by his ſubjects, and he forced the king of Granada to 

1 5 ſue for a truce. The treaſures of the late king, his brother, p 
QF: had fallen into his hands, and they enabled him to equip a 2 
1 fleet, which defeated thoſe of England and Portugal. Upon I 
TIT the death of his brother, don Tello, he annexed Biſcay, that V 
1 great bone of contention, to the crown of Caſtile for ever, d 
Fay 0 1370. and by his prudent adminiſtration, about the year 1370, he F 
5 was in full poſſeſſion of all Caſtile, and at peace with his a 
bl neighbours, eſpecially the king of Portugal, who offered to N 
3 marry Henry's daughter, Leonora, with three hundred thou- tl 
| ſand crowns for her fortune. The Portugueſe monarch, how- / 
4 ever, falling in love with another lady, broke off the match, h 
#1 and acknowleged the title of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancſ- 0 
9 ter, Edward the IIId of England's fon, to the crown of Caflit, h 
Tan by his marrying donna Conſtantia, daughter to the late king W 
1 ; Pedro. Though ohn made ſeveral attempts, by the king of a1 
SY PortngaPs aſſiſtance, to diſpoſſeſs Henry, yet the latter took L 
1 his meaſures ſo well, that they all proved fruitleſs, and he cat- tl 
L | ried his arms to the very gates of Liſbon, part of which be In 
1 burned down. This forced the king of Portugal to agree to 2 W 
6 0 peace, under the mediation of the pope's legate, which was ti 
1 8 very honourable for Henry. His great maxim, after his fe- k 
wy 4 covering the crown, was to cultivate the friendſhip of Franc, MI 
Fl of which he reaped the benefit, by being able to reduce once ti 
1 more his dominions to a ſtate of tranquillity, The duke d th 
1 Lancaſter being thus left to puſh his pretenſions alone, applied 0 
1 for aſſiſtance to the king of Arragen, and renewed his invaſten 85 
F of Cafiile. Henry raiſed troops to oppoſe him, but has che of 


misfortune 
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misfortune to loſe his brother, don Sancho, in a mutiny of the 
ſoldiers. Before hoſtilities commenced, a treaty took place 
between him and the king of Arragon, who received a hundred 
and eighty thouſand crowns for the places he gave up, All 
Henry's care now was to guard againft the future attempts of 

n of Gaunt, which he effectually did; and in the year 
1375, he gave his daughter, Leonora, to don Carlos, the prince 
of Navarre, while his ſon, Juan, infant of Caſtile, married 
Leanora of Arragon. Soon after thoſe intermarriages, Edward 
the IIId of England died, and the perfidious king of Navarre 
was almoſt made a priſoner, in an attempt to ſurprize Logrons, 
while his ſon, don Juan, penetrated almoſt to Pampeluna in 


Navarre. 


The ſchiſm which at this time prevailed in the church, Hisdeath. 


gaue Henry a pretext to aſſemble his ſtates at Burgos, where 
it was reſolved to ſequeſter the revenues of the pope, till the 
ſchim was ended. Henry, at the ſame time, made a peace 
with the king of Navarre, to whom he lent a ſum of money, 


to enable him to diſcharge his mercenaries, and died, as ſome 


think, by poiſon, in the year 1:79, with the character of his 
having made up the deficiencies of his title by many royal 
virtues, particularly, by a punctual performance of all his 
yr 


n Juan, when he mounted his father's throne, made a Succeeded 
peace wich Mohammed Guadis-Abulhagen, king of Granada, by his fon 
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1375. 


1379. 


a prince, like himſelf, of a re, beneficent diſpoſition. Juan. 


In the ſame year, the king of Portugal cancelled a match, to 
which he had conſented, between his daughter and heir, 
donna Beatrix, and Fraderic, the natural ſon of the late king 
Henry of Caſtiſe, that he might marry her to don Henry, Fu- 
an's lawful fon, who was no more than a year old. By the 
marriage articles, the ſurvivor was to enjoy the dominions of 
the other. Notwithſtanding this ſeeming cordiality, don 
Juan raiſed an army to oppoſe that of the Portugueſe, who 
had invited the duke of Lancaſter to renew his attempts upon 
Caſlile, the title of which he ſtill continued to aſſume. . — 
having certain intelligence that the duke was expected to land 
with an army in Portugal, invaded that kingdom by ſea and land, 
and his admiral of Caſtile entirely defeated the Portugueſe fleet. 
Upon the arrival of the Engliſh auxiliaries, commanded by 
the ear! of Cambridge, the fickle king of Portugal actually 
married his daughter, Beatrix, to that prince's eldeſt ſon, 
who was aſterwards duke of York, though he was no more 
than ſix years of age, and they were bedded in public. The 
king of Caſtile, however, had now laid ſiege to Liſbon, but 


upon the arrival of the Engliſb troops, he was obliged to re- 


tire to Caſtile; and a quarrel ſoon after breaking out between 
the Engliſb and the Portugueſe, the two kings of Portugal and 

tile were about to decide their differences by a general en- 
gagement, when they again made peace; the chief ſtipulation 
of which was, that the Ca/75/1an ſhould furniſh a fleet, (that 
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War with A bloody war enſued, and in all appearance, the Caſtilian 


P. riugal. 


upon this, raiſed an army, aſſumed the title of king of Py. 


them was againſt the ſenſe of the beſt officers in his army, 


Milian monarch entered into a private negotiation together, 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


of Portugal having been deſtroyed) for carrying the Enel 
back to their own country. In the year 1382, Juan being ; 
widower, he married the infanta Beatrix of Portugal, though 
ſhe was then actually contracted to his ſecond fon, Ferding,, 
This match encouraged Alonſo, brother to Juan, a prince of 
very turbulent diſpoſition, to revolt, but he was quickly re. 
duced by Juan, whoſe wife, Beatrix, became at this time 

ueen of Portugal, by the death of her father, the moſt un. 
* prince of his time. Upon this, the king put his bro. 
ther again under arreſt, and likewiſe don Juan, the late kin 
of Portugal's brother, who had a ſtrong pal ty for his ſucces: 


ing to that crown. Another don Juqõn, a natural brother ty 


the late king, alſo put in his pretenſions, and ſeized the gy. 
vernment, under the title of protector. The king of CG, 


zugal, and invaded that kingdom in his wife's right. 


would have become maſter of Liſbon, with the aſſiſtance gf 
the prince of Navarre, had he not been obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, by the practices of the queen mother of Port::gal, and? 
peſtilence which broke out in his army. He, upon this, gar- 
riſoned the places he had taken, and having returned to C 
tile, he received certain intelligence that the eſtates of Porty: 
gal had elected the protector for their king. This gave Juan 
ſenſible uneaſineſs, and it is ſaid, upon good authority, that 
he employed the count of Tramſtamaraà to take off the new king 
by aſlaſſination, but that the plot was diſcovered. It is cer- 
tain the Caſfilian raiſed an army of thirty thouſand men, and 
again invaded Portugal by fea and land. He was oppoſed by 
the Portugueſe Juan, at the head of about ten thouſand men, 
but thoſe encamped to ſuch advantage, that the attacking 


The queſtion, however, for the attack, was carried by the 
young officers in the Caſtilian army, which was completely 
routed, and the king was obliged to throw himſelf aboard his 
fleet, which carried him to Seville. The Poriugueſe army then 
invaded Castile in its turn, and defeated the Ca/1:/:ars under 
the grand maſters of St. James, Alcantara and Calatrava. v0 
many diſaſters obliged the Caſtilian to apply to the pope and 
the king of France, for their mediation and aſſiſtance, The 
king of France ſent him a conſiderable reinforcement, and the 
pope his beſt advice ; but in July that ſame year, the duke of 
Lancafler again landed in Portugal with a freſh army, and wi 
proclaimed king on the frontiers of Caftile, in right of bs 
queen Conſtantia, who attended him in this expedition. Be- 
fore hoſtilities commenced, the duke of Lancaſter and the Ca- 


upon a marriage propoſed between the infant don ery, 101 
to the king of Caſtile, and donna Cathalina, daughter to the 
duke of Lancafier, by Conſtantia. The engagements the duke 


all 


was under with regard to Portugal, broke off this negotiation 


5 
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ortuoueſe and Engliſh again invaded Ca/tile, but with 
pod 1 ſo that 9 were ſoon obliged to return to 
3 The marriage treaty between the duke of Lancaſter 
and the king of Caſtile was again renewed, and the marriage 
at laſt agreed upon, as ſoon as the infant don Henr was of age 
to conſummate the nuptials, which, in caſe of his death, 
was to be performed by his younger brother. 


The duke of Lancaſter and his wife, by marrying their Marriage 
daughter to the heir of Caſtile, were at the ſummit of their gf the in- 


wiſhes, and donna Conſtantia, in an interview ſhe had with fant Henry 


the Caſtilian monarch, made him a preſent of the golden to the 
crown which her own huſband was to have worn at his coro- duke of 
nation, and a ewer of the ſame metal. The war ſtil] conti- 7 ,yca/- 
nued between Caſtile and Portugal, and though the Caftilian es 


fnances were much exhauſted, through the great ſums paid to 9 


the duke of Lancaſter and his wife, yet his ſubjects generouſly 
ſupplied his neceſſities, being touched by the tenderneſs with 
which he had always treated them. About the year 1389, 
Juan of Caſtile grew ſo much out of love with the world, that 
it was with difficulty his nobility diſſuaded him from reſigning 
his crown to his fon, who was but a minor. | 
pineſs, however, to continue the tranquillity of his ſubjects, 
by the kings of Granada and Portugal renewing their engage- 
ments with him; and he prevailed with the king of Morocco to 
ſuffer a number of his Caſtilian ſubjects, who had been ſettled in 
Iſfricu, under the title of Farfans, to return to Spain. Thoſe 
exiles were famous for their horſemanſhip, and upon their firſt 
diviſion coming over, Juan deſired to ſee a ſpecimen of their 
dexterity at Alcala; but during the exhibition, his own horſe 
made a plunge, which threw him over his head, and killed 
him on the ſpot. The great difficulties, which this prince 
ſurmounted, through the faithful attachment of his ſubjects, 
ſuffciently prove him to have been the father of his people. 


He had the hap- 


! 
auzi ter . 


1329. 


Juan was. ſucceeded by his fon, Henry the IId. who was He ſac. 
no more than ten years of age. It was neceſtary, to pre- ceeds his 
ſerve the public tranquillity, to gratify the princes of the father 
blood, who, beſides the queens dowager, who refided at zn the 


the court of Caſtile, were very numerous, with large appoint- : 


ments and places, and a regency was fixed in the perſons of 
the duke de Benevent, who was natural ſon to Henry the IId, 


and conſequently uncle to the late king, the archbiſhops of 


Toledo and Compoſ#ella, and others. This regency was con- 


firmed by the ſtates, but diſapproved of by the archbiſhop of 


Toledo, and a new one appointed, but with as little unanimity 
of ſentiment as the former. The public diſſentions encreaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that the Moors of Granada invaded the king- 


hrore, 


dom, but were defeated, and it was thought by ſome, that 


the duke of Benevent, and ſome of the heads of the regency 
had dangerous deſigns upon the crown. Young Henry was then 
no more than twelve years and ten months of age, but he had 
ſenſe to perceive that the diviſions among his great men muſt, 
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His ſpi- 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


in the end, bring himſelf and his people to ruin. He thy. 
fore came to the wiſe and ſpirited reſolution of taking the 
helm of ſtate into his own hand, and his conduct ſoon conyine. 
ed his people of his capacity for government. He called hi 


rited con- ſtates together at Madrid; he confirmed the privileges of B;; 


duct. 


cay; he celebrated his marriage with the princeſs of Lancaſſei, 
and after performing many popular acts, he ventured to ſtrile 
off the exorbitant appointments of his great men and the 
princes of the blood. This created a general defection f 
them from his court, but Henry proceeded with firmneſßz 
made the archbiſhop of Toledo his firſk miniſter, and though 
ſome of them took up arms, he at laſt reduced them 2 
partly by prudence, partly by force, to their duty. 


The Moor, In the mean while, don Martin Yanez, grand maſter gf 
defeat the Alcantara, and one of the beſt military officers in Spain, waz 
Spaniards. ſy much deluded by an enthuſiaſt hermit, who lived in the 


neighbourhood, that he believed himſelf, and all the tro 
under him to be invulnerable. in caſe they ſhould undertake 
an expedition againſt the Moors of Granada, and, by virtue 


of the ſame revelation, they were perſuaded they thould con- 


War with 
Portugal. 


1395- 


Henry has 
a daugh- 
ter. 

1399. 


quer. The deluſion was ſo infectious, that Janez was ſoon 
at the head of five or ſix thouſand troops, among whom were 
many men of quality. The king of Granada ſuffered them to 
advance almoſt to the gates of his capital, where the Chriſ- 
tians made their experiment, but it failed, for they were ſur- 
rounded by a body of Moors, who cut half of them in pieces, 
with their general, and made the others priſoners. ' The 
AZooriſh king was ſo little of a barbarian, that he admitted of 
Henry's apology, that ſo frantic an attempt, headed by one cr 
two enthuſiaſts, ought not to break the good underſtanding 
that ſubſiſted between them. Henry, however, perceiving 
that the princes of his blood and his malecontent lords were 
preparing to renew the public commotions, raiſed an army, 
and proceeded with ſuch vigour, that he ordered the duke of 
Benevent to be arreſted, and ſtripped him of all his places, 
He ſecured, at the ſame time, the perſon of his aunt, the 
queen of Navarre, one of the moſt dangerous of the male- 
contents, and ſent her home to live with her huſband, from 
whom ſhe had been for ſome time ſeparated. In ſhort, he 
forced all who oppoſed him, or attempted to diſturb the pub- 
I tranquillity, to accept of the terms he was pleaſed to pre- 
ſcribe. In the year 1395, a war broke out between the Caſ- 
tilians and the Portugueſe, on account of the latter having 
ſurprized Badajoz. Henry in this war was victorious by ſea, but 
the Portugueſe obtained ſome advantages by land, and at laſt 

a-ten years truce was concluded between the two kingdoms. 
This truce left Henry at liberty to chaſtiſe the corſairs of 
Barbary, from whom he took Tetuan in the year 1399. The 
wiſe and vigorous meaſures of Henry, rendered his name re- 
ſpectable among the infidels themſelves. Mohammed, the 
young king of Granada, came in perſon to his court, and " 
De we 
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ewed bis truce with him, and even the great Timur Bec, or 


1 : ? | 
a Jane, expreſſed a veneration for Henry's perſon, and of- 
the Fo him his friendſhip in the moſt polite and honourable 
ne. manner. Henry having acknowledged Benedict the XIIIth to 
ns be pope, ſuffered him to name his nephew, don Pedro de Luna, 


5 to the archbiſhopric of Toledo; and in the year 1402, his queen 


r; was brought to bed of a daughter, whom the ſtates recognized 
ie bis ſucceſſor, if he ſhould die without male heirs. 
the In this year it is reaſonable to preſume that Spain, in gene- 
of fal, was in the zenith of its proſperity. Her provinces, not- 
ls withſtanding the many dreadful plagues that had broken out, 
gh were prodigiouſly populous, and the Caſtilians were reckoned 
al the moſt induſtrious and ingenious of any people in Europe, 
in all manufactures, eſpecially thoſe of ſteel and clock-work. 
> The Moors, with more frugal manners, were equally popu- 
he lous and proſperous, and the growing friendſhip between Ta- 
| mrlane and Henry was of inexpreſſible advantage to the com- 
5 merce of Caſtile. He could not, however, without the moſt 
I terrible apprehenſions, reflect on the invincible antipathy that 
7 ſubſiſted between his ſubjects and the Moors, that the fineſt 
„ provinces in Spain belonged to the latter, and that they were 
J daily improving in the arts of life and war. The reduction of 
* his expences, gave a hint to the king of Granada, that he re- 
F ſerved his treaſurcs for ſupplying a war, and he omitted no+ 
4 thing, by preſents or ſubmiſhons, that could teſtify his eſteem 
F and affection for Henry. It has been with reaſon ſuſpected, 
* that a Jero phyſician mingled in the train of one of thoſe 
of magnificent embaſſies ſent to Henry, and adminiſtered to him 
k a flow poiſon, the effects of which he began to feel about the 
| year 1405, as he was intent upon the molt laudable duties of 
; a king, the ſupprefling thoſe ſeditions and factions among his 
2 ſudjects, that are generally attendants upon riches, encourag- 
ing agriculture, and embelliſhing his dominions with ſtructures 
7 equally magnificent as uſeful. "The fame year, to his great 


joy, his queen was brought to bed of a ſon, Juan; but he 
was foon alarmed, by the intelligence he received, that the 
leurs of Granada were in motion, and had beſieged Guezada 


thought that the Mooriſb king was encouraged to this, by the 
ſecret intelligence he had that Henry's life was drawing to its 
coſe, Whatever may be in that, it is certain that Henry drew 
bis army to the field, defeated the infidels in two actions, 
and raiſed the ſiege of Guezada. He next aſſembled his ſtates 
at Toledo, to deliberate upon a total reduction of the kingdom 
of Granada, but was unable to preſide in the aſſembly, and 
ded on Chri/lmaſs day 1405. According to the Spanib au- 
thurs, the conduct of Henry ought to be a model for that 
vt all princes towards their ſubjects. By his juſtice and 
equanimity, he conciliated the affections of the common 


people to ſuch a degree, that he was enabled to Ws 
| is 
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1402. 


General 
ſtate of 
Spain. 


Henry is 
poiſoned, 


1405. 


with four thouſand horſe and twenty-five thouſand foot; it 18 - 


1406. 
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his turbulent nobility and the princes of his blood, ang 
though he died very rich, he never was accuſed of avarice or 

oppreſſion; | | 
and leaves on Ferdinand, Henry's ſurviving brother, preſented his 
a minor nephew, don Juan, to the aſſembly of the ſtates, and upon 
ſon. reading the late king's will, it was agreed that the queen and 
| don Ferdinand ſhould be joint regents during the royal ming. 
rity. Happily for Ca/tile, Ferdinand was a prince of yi 
abilities, and ſo ſincerely attached to his nephew, that he 
diſcouraged every inſinuation thrown out by the great men, 2 
if he himſelf was the moſt proper perſon to fill the throne, 
His wars with the Moors were generally ſucceſsful, though the 
infidels ſeldom brought fewer than fourſcore thouſand men 
into the field; but he had ſome difficulty in managing the 
temper of the queen dowager, who was greatly influenced by 
her favourites. At laſt, he ſucceeded ſo well, that he gainel 
her approbation in making one of his ſons, don Sancho, grand 
maſter of Alcantara; another, Henry, grand maſter of the or- 
der of St. James; and ſhe gave her daughter donna Maria, to 
Alonſo, his eldeſt fon. During the minority, the ſtates of 
Caſtile, were cautious of acting offenſively againſt the Mom; 
but don Ferdinand convinced them of their error, and took 
Antequera, one of their beſt and ſtrongeſt towns. Ferdinand 
would have improved this and many other advantages he ob- 
tained: over the infidels, had not his intention been entirely 
turned on making good his claim upon the crown of Arragn, 
the right of which would have belonged to the king don Juan, 
had it not been for a family compact, which was confirmed 
by the ſtates of both kingdoms, to prevent the two crowns 
from being united in one perſon ; a proviſion, however, which 
was afterwards eluded. As the queen mother of Cafi:le was 
then entirely in Ferdinand's intereſt, ſhe agreed not only to 
temporary truces with the Moors, but to Ferdinand's applying 
a vaſt treaſure, that had been voted for a war againſt them, to 
his own purpoſes, by which he ſucceeded in his claim. He 
ſtill met with reſiſtance from the. count de Urgel, but he was 
ſo well ſupported by the Caſtilians, that by his wiſdom and 
moderation, he became the arbiter of all the neighbouring 
1415. Crowns, but he died in the year 1415, and was ſucceeded 
wn ſon Alonſo, who had three brothers, Juan, Henry, and 

edro. 

Diſcon- : he death of Ferdinand left the queen mother ſole regent 
tents on Of Caſtile, and ſhe governed by a council. She did not long 
account of enjoy that honour, for though ſhe was in every other reſpect 
a favoy- an excellent princeſs, yet ſhe was addicted to wine, and found 
ite, dead in her bed of an apoplexy. Though the king, don Judt, 
| was then no more than thirteen years old, yet it was thought 
proper to declare him of age, and he married donna Maria 
Arragon. Don Juan, and don Henry of Arragon, caballed to 


ſurprize his perſon, in which the latter ſucceeded; bo 
N | | king 


king of Cafiile eſcaped out of his hands by the aſſiſtance of don 
Alvaro de Luna, who afterwards became his reigning favourite. 
Non Juan, out of hatred to his brother Henry, raiſed troops 
under pretence of ſecuring the king's freedom; but the diffe- 
rence between the two brothers operated to the tranquillity of 
king don Juan, who, young as he was, played them ſo ſkil- 
fully againſt each other, that he became maſter of them both. 
In this ſtate matters continued till the year 1422, when the 
king don Juan deprived the conſtable of Caſtile, for his ſedi- 
tious practices, of that high office, which he gave to his fa- 
vourite Alvaro. The year following, ſome differences hap- 
pened between the kings, Juan of Caſtile, and Alonſo of 
frragon, concerning the perſon of Henry, Alonſo's brother, 
whom the king don Juan had impriſoned. In the year 1424, 
the queen of Caſtile was delivered of a fon Henry, who was re- 
cognized by the ſtates as his ſucceſſor, and matters were com- 
promiſed between the crowns of Caſtilè and Arragon, but, in the 
mean while, don Juan of Arragon became king of Navarre 
in right of his wife donna Blanca, and the firſt uſe he made of 
his new dignity, was to procure the deliverance of his brother 
Henry out of priſon. The tranquillity which the union of 
thoſe three crowns produced, was but of ſhort continuance ; 
for the nobles of Caſtile were fo much diſcontented at the ſway 
which the favourite continued to have in the government, that, 
countenanced by the king of Arragon, they obliged the king, 
don Juan, to part with him. He was quickly recalled, through 
the imprudence of his enemies, and the king of Navarre's in- 
fluence. The king, don Juan, to give his nobility employ- 
ment farther abroad, inſtigated Mohammed the Left-handed, 
who had been driven from the throne of Granada, to reclaim 
his dominions ; but all ſchemes of that kind were fruſtrated 
by the kings of Navarre and Arragon joining the noble Ca/tt- 
lans againſt Alvaro de Luna, whole power in Caſtile was now 


more formidable than ever. Various were the tentatives to 


compromiſe matters, but a war between Caſtile and Arragon 
ſucceeded,-in which the king don Juan had the advantage, 
and the malecontents were reduced. 


1422. 


1424. 


The king of Navarre, and the infant don Henry of Arragon, The Moors 
ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Albuquerque, and the king don ow con- defeated. 


hſcated all their eſtates in Ca/tile. By this time, Mohammed 
the Left-handed had recovered his kingdom, and put to death 
his rival ; but ungratefully ſided with the king of Arragon, 
againſt his benefactor the king of Caftile. This fired the 
Coftilians ſo much, that in the year 1431, the king don Juan 
was at the head of a hundred thouſand troops, and completely 
defeated the army of the infidels, which was equally nume- 
rous, near Cavecca de los Ginetes, Twenty thouſand infidels 


1431. 


were killed in the battle and the purſuit, and a vaſt body of 


them ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war to the conſtable. 
The averſion the Caſtilian nobility had to that great man, pre- 
rented the king don Juan from making himſelt maſter of So 
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nada, and driving the Moors entirely out of Spain. He had, how. 
ever, intereſt enough to place Muley on the throne of Granag, 
which became tributary to that of Caſtile. Scarcely was the 
king of Caſtile returned from this glorious campaign, when the 
noble Ca/iilians renewed their cabals againſt the conſtable; but 
after various events, too minute for this hiſtory, they ended 
in their own loſs and confuſion. 

In 1432, Muley king of Granada died, and Mohammed the 


A rebelli- Left-handed recovered that throne, The king, don Juan 
on in C obtained money from the ſtates ſufficient for renewing the 
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war with the infidels, but the plots and conſpiracies which 
prevailed among his nobles, prevented him from doing any 
thing deciſive. He had better fortune in his war with the 
kings of Arragon and Navarre, whom he took priſoners in a 
ſea tight, but generouſly ſet the king of Navarre at liberty, 
In the year 1435, all matters were amicably compromiſed he. 
tween the kings of Caſtile, Arragon and Navarre. The di-. 
contented nobility proving {till troubleſome, the king den 
Juan commanded Pedro Manrique to be put under l eſtraint, and 
ordered his great men to ſerve upon the frontiers, in the war 
which ſtill continued againſt the Aber? They obeyed with a 
ſeeming chearfulneſs, but it was only to appear in a body 
againſt their ſovereign. They were ſupported at firſt by the 
king of Navarre, and the infant don Henry. The former 
ſoon joined the king don Juan, and the latter headed the 
malecontents, whom the king of Navarre had abandoned, 
only that he might be the more in a condition to mediate a 
peace. All Ca/iile was now in arms, and the king don Juan 
ſaw that he muſt either loſe his crown or give up his favourite, 
who was accuſed of the moſt arbitrary tyrannical practices. 
The king, at firſt, ſeemed to liſten to his people, by ordering 
Alvaro not to appear at his court ; but they were more cx- 
aſperated than ever at ſeeing him put at the head of the prince 
of Aſturia's houſhold, who had been lately married to donna 
Blanca, the king of Navarre's daughter. That prince hada 
favourite as well as his father; his name was Pacheco, by 
whoſe advice he declared himſelf for the malecontents, and 
ſurprized Toledo. The king, don Juan, omitted nothing to 
retake it, but in vain, for the malecontents united themſelves 
more ſtrictly than ever. His own queen became a party againl 
him, and at laſt, he was forced to put himſelf into the hands 
of the malecontents, and to accept of the terms they pleated 
to preſcribe againſt the conſtable. He was inſincere in the te- 
conciliation, and endeavoured to divide the confederacy, ill 
which he would have ſucceeded, had it not been for the in- 
trigues of his fon, the prince of A/turza. 

n the year 1443, the king, don Juan, found himſelf litt 
better than a ſtate priſoner, under the cuſtody of his ov 
family, and that of the admiral. The confederacy, howevet 
when it was leaſt expected, ſplit among themſelves, and 
the prince of AMuria, by Pacheco's inſtigation, offered 1 
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certain terms to ſet his father at liberty; but while the nego- 
tiation was in agitation, the king, don Juan, made his eſcape, 
and put himſelf at the head of a body of loyal ſubjects, who 
at the inſtigation of the biſhop of Avila, had taken arms for 
his deliverance. He ſoon obliged the king of Navarre, and 
the chief malecontents to retire ; and before the end of the 
ear 14.44, he completely regained his authority. The prince 
of Xſturia being then reconciled to his father, the king of Na- 
varre, and the remains of the mal-contents took the field; 
but in May 1445, the king, don Juan, entirely defeated his 
opponents, and made the admiral, with the heads of the fac- 
tion, priſoners. The admiral eſcaped, but the king proceeded 
with ſo much ſeverity againft his aſſociates, that the prince 
again declared himſelf on the fide of the malecontents. Ihe 
king truſting to a body of troops ſent out of Portugal to his 
aſſiſtance, continued his ſeverities againſt the rebels, and his 
queen dying at this time, his favourite, without his know- 
edge, had the inſolence to make up a match between him and 
donna Iſabella of Portugal. Though the king, don Juan, re- 
ſented this ſtep at firſt, yet he ſoon acquieſced, and gave his 
favourite the grand maſterſhip of the order of St. James, but 
at the ſame time, he was obliged to give the prince the diſpoſal 


of many other places of great importance. A revolution 


which happened this year in Granada, gave the king, don 
Juan, an opportunity of ſupporting Iſmael, a Mooriſh prince, 
and one of his own officers, who was a competitor for the 
crown, and thereby he divided the infidels among themſelves. 
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In all the diſputes between the Caſfilians and their ſovereign, He diſſikes 


the former conſtantly declared that their oppoſition was only his favou- 


to don Alvaro; but though the prince of Muria had adopted rite, 


that pretence himſelf, yet his father eafily ſaw that he intended 
to dethrone him. Both again took the field, and an accom- 
modation was patched up by their two favourites, on the 11th 
of May 1446. After this, the favourites quarrelled with one 
another, and the king's affection for Alvaro began to cool, 
but he found he durſt not diſgrace him, and the remainin 

part of the year preſented a moſt diſmal ſcene of ſlaughter — 
deſolation between the Navareſe and the Gaſcons who invaded 
Caftil: on the one hand, as the Mors did on the other, both 
of them in ſupport of the malecontents, while the prince of 
Aftrria underhand omitted no meaſure or art to oblige his 
father to reſign his crown. The match between the king, 
don Juan, and the princeſs of Portugal, had now taken place, 
and he imparted to her in ſecrecy, that he was determined to 
ruin his favourite Alvaro. The queen, who owed her mar- 
riage to Alvaro, joined in the project, and ſupplanted him in 
her huſband's affections. Alvaro had ſome ſuſpicion of this, 


and by means of Pacheco, brought about an interview between 


the king don Juan, and his ſon ; but this ſerved only to aug - 

ment the public diſtractions, and to encourage the Navarreſe 

and Moors to renew their incurſions. The king, don Juan, 
5 2 | 
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1452. 


who is be- The event was, that after a great number of difficultie; 
headed. 


1454. 
Henry! 


king of 
Caſtile. 


1459- 


1450. 


V. The prince of Aſturia, under the name of don Henry IV. 
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was now fallen into a ſtate of mind which diſpoſed him to 
keep no farther meaſures with Alvaro, and to compromiſe al 
differences with the king of Navarre and the malecontents 
This intention was favoured by his ſon diſcarding Pacheco at 
the ſame time, and by the clergy, who under the pope's ay. 
thority, mediated ſo effectually, that the prince of Afur; 
ſubmitted himſelf to his father, and gave up Toledo. x5 
in appearance, preſerved as much power as ever, becauſe he 
knew the king durit not arreſt him. The treaſurer, Viv, 
joined with the * in plotting his deſtruction, and a ſecret, 
but more powerful confederacy than ever was formed againſt 
him. A quarrel between the king of Navarre and his ſon, in 
which the latter was defeated and taken priſoner, happened in 
1452, and this gave Alvaro's enemies an opportunity, under 
pretence of interceeding for the prince of Navarre's liberty, 
to bring their machinations to a crifis. 


were ſurmounted, Alvaro's houſe was ſurrounded, and he ſur- 
rendered himſelf priſoner, upon his obtaining, as is faid, 2 

romife of pardon. His proceſs was immediately ordered to 
ny made out, and being condemned, he was beheaded on 2 
ſcaffold at Valladolid, on the 5 of July. Notwithſtanding 
all his exceſſes, he undoubtedly was a great man, and the 
king ſoon regretted his loſs. He was delivered, it is true, 
from a miniſter, whom he both feared and hated, but he was 
obliged to ſpend the remainder of his life in the midft of his 
guards, and under perpetual apprehenſions. At laſt he died, 
on the 2 iſt of July 1454. 


ſucceeded to the crown of Caſtile, and the commencement of 
his reign promiſed to efface all remembrance of his conduct 
during his father's life time, by reſtoring tranquillity both at 
home and abroad, which left him at liberty to continue the 
war againſt the Moors. In this, however, he was not very 
ſucceſsful, and his favourite Pacheco, now marquis of Ylleng, 
having recoverct all his influence over him, his nobles caballed 
againit him, as they had done againſt Alvaro. The king 
viſited the coaſt of Zarbary, and his favourite privately ſwore 
allegiance to the king of Arragon, with a view of obtaining in 
time of neceſſity, an aſylum in that prince's dominions. The 
archbiſhop of Toledo, the admiral and other grandees, drew 
up remonſtrances upon the public grievances, which Henry 
. promiſed ſhould be redreſſed in an aſſembly of the ſtates. In- 
ſtead of that, he endeavoured to promote upſtarts, and to 
raiſe new families, who might counterbalance the old. This 
ſucceeded in ſome meaſure, but in the year 1459, he received 
freſh remonſtrances from his nobility, who required, as he had 
.n6 children of his own, on account of his natural impotence, 
that he ſhould name don Alonſo his heir. and give him a ſuit- 
able education, and likewiſe the infanta /abel/a, who was next 


in ſucceſſion to don Alonſo, In 146, the queen, donna 
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anna, was brought to bed of a daughter, whom Henry owned 
>; his own, though the general opinion was that ſhe was be- 
gotten by his new favourite don Bernard de la Cueva. Not- 
withſtanding this, ſhe was recognized as heireſs to the crown 
by don Alonſo, donna {/abella, and the ſtates of C file. Henry, 
about this time, recovered the ſtrong fortreſs of Gibraltar, 
Moors, while the Catalans ſhook off the yoke of 
Aragon, and proclaimed him their king in Barcelona. He was 
even flattered with the hopes of becoming king of — and 
Valentia, but he was prevailed upon by the archbiſhop of 
Toledo, and the marquis of Villena, to make Lewis XI. of 


France, the arbiter of his difterence with 23 The Vol. XI. 
enry, was p. 224. 


deciſion of Lewis, who had an interview with 

equally diſtaſteful to both parties, and the war went on. 
new league was formed in Caſtile _ Henry, who, to for- 
tify himfelf, offered his ſiſter Iſabella in marriage to the king 
of Portugal; but that penetrating princeſs evaded the propoſal, 
by pretending that her hand was at the diſpoſal only of the 


ſtates of Caſtile. 


213 


The marquis of Villena, having joined in the confederacy A le 


ague 
| 2yainft Henry, had formed ſeveral dangerous, but well con- ** 


certed plans for 1 perſon of the king, in which, him. 


however, he failed. The kings of Arragon and Navarre 
joined the confederates, and publicly proclaimed one of the 
cauſes of their taking arms, to be the king's (who was notori- 
ouſly impotent) having impoſed upon the ſtates a ſuppolititious 
heir. There wanted little proof of this, and the king was 
once more obliged to conciliate matters with the confederates, 
and not only to acknowledge the infant don Alonſo for his heir, 
but to ſtrip his favourite , Cueva of the grand maſterſhip of 
St. James, and to beſtow it on that prince, who, at the ſame 
time, was to be put into the hands of the marquis of Villena. 
Henry was ſoon ſenſible that the confederates having thus 
carried their point, would raiſe don Alonſo to the throne, and 
he ſummoned them to reſtore his brother into his hands. It 
was now too late; for in an aſſembly at Seville, the ſtates of 
Caſtile depoſed Henry, and choſe his brother, don Alonſo, in 
his room. His incomparable ſiſter, donna IJſabella, was his 
only comforter, under this terrible reverſe of fortune, and he 
retired to Salamanca, while the confederates raiſed troops to 
ſupport their choice. The archbiſhop of Toledo, who had 
been the chief agent in this revolution, propoſed marching im- 
mediately to furptize the king in Salamanca; but the marquis 
of Villena, who hated the archbiihop, privately informed Henry 
of his danger, and the confederares beſieged S:mencas, This 
gave the king liberty to join the loyal part of his ſubjects, and 


he was ſoon at the head of an army which would have reduced 


the malecontents, had he not been perſuaded by the marquis 
of Villena, to conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and to diſmiſs 
his troops. This happened in the year 1465; but notwith- 
landing Yillena's treachery, the king found fo powerful a 
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ſupport at the court of Rome, that the rebels agreed to abandon 
the cauſe of don Alonſo, provided the infanta donna Iſabella 
was given in marriage to Giron, Villena 's brother and grand 
maſter of Calatraua. Though donna 1/abella ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed this marriage, yet ſhe might have been forced to give 
Giron her hand, had he not critically died of a fever. The 


confederates then readopted the cauſe of don Alonſo, and be. 


ſieged Medina del Campo. The king marched to raiſe the ſiege 
and a battle followed, but neither ſide could boaſt of a victory, 
Don Alonſo, however, recovered the cuſtody of his ſiſter 
1ſabella's perſon ; but the intrigues and treachery that prevailed 
among the confederates were ſuch, that the pope's legate ex- 
communicated them, | 
The papal power was then very high, and the confederate; 
ſoon felt the force of its cenſures, for Henry recovered Toled), 
and don Alonſo was preparing to retire to Avila, but died on 
the road, as is thought of poiſon. The confederates then 
turned their eyes upon his ſiſter donna 7/abella, and ſhe was 
not only preſſed to accept of the crown, but actually pro- 
claimed quten at Seville, and ſeyeral other places. She firmly 
renounced the dignity which they had no power to beſtow, 
but inſiſted upon her being recognized as next heir to the 
crown, which ihe accordingly was, and by her ſeaſonable re- 
ſolution, ſhe preſerved the crown on Henry's head. The mar- 
quis of Caſtellan thinking his ſervices not ur rewarded, 
ſpirited up the queen, donna Joanna, (who remeined as a 
kind of hoſtage with the archbiſhop of Seville) to make her 
eſcape, which ſhe did, and the marquis thus became poſſeſſed 
of the perſons of her and her daughter, the ſuppoſititious 
princeſs. Notwithſtanding this, Henry diſregarding all other 
conſiderations, treated of a marriage between his ſiſter and don 
Ferdinand, king of Sicily, fon and heir to don Juan, king of 
Arragon . As the latter had his heart fixt upon this 
match, no money was ſpared to bring it about; but it was 
oppoſed by the great lords, who forcſaw their own ruin if it 


ſhould take place. Ihe Arragoncſe gold, notwithſtanding the 


146g, 


violence of their intrigues and oppoſition, at laſt prevailed, 
and the marriage, being favoured by the archbiſhop of Tolzas, 
and the admiral, was publicly celebrated at Valladolid, on the 
25th of October 1469. Don Henry not having been conſulted 
in the conſummation of this match, pretended to take it highiy 
amiſs, that it had been concluded without his conſent, and 
revived the claim of his ſuppoſed daughter, Foanna, to be his 
heir, Thus, two preſumptive heirs to the crown of Caſſtile ap- 

eared, which once more filled that unhappy kingdom with 
erer and devaſtation. The infant Joanna was betrothed to 
the French duke of Berry, and both ſides publiſhed manifeitos 
iin defence of their ſeveral titles. The pope, however, fa- 
your. d Henry, and the Arragonian intereſt muſt have been 
ruined, had it not been firmly ſupported by the archbiſhop of 
Teledo. The match between the infanta Joanna 5 Fs 
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f Berry, had never taken place, and Henry offered her 
0 the Ban of Portugal, and then to don Henry of 


Arragon. 


Vilena was a ſtrenuous advocate for this match, as being Diviſions 
the only expedient that could defeat the effects of the other ; in Caſtile. 


but the politics of the court of Rome, at this time, favoured 
Firdinand. The latter applied to his father, to put don 
Henry of Arragon under arreſt, but he eſcaped to Caſtile, where 
he behaved in every reſpect as if he had been already on that 
throne. T'o put an end to the public calamities and the civil 
war which continued to rage in Caſtile, a legate arrived from 
the pope, but as he inclined to the Arragoneſe party, his pre- 
ſence ſerved only to enflame matters, and ſo little regard was 
now paid to the authority of the crown, that private noblemen 
waged war with one another, as if they had been independent 
princes, which occaſioned a prodigious effuſion of the nobleſt 
Caftilian blood. Don Henry of Arragon's behaviour was 
ſuch, as diſguſted all the Caſlilian noblemen, and Villena per- 
ſuaded, or rather commanded the king, don Henry, to ciude 
the performance of his marriage with donna Fianna. Don 
Henry's treaſures lay then in the Alcazar at $:2g0uia, which 
was commanded by Cabrera, an officer of approved virtue and 
loyalty. As they were very conſiderable, Jiilena made ſeveral 
attempts to become maſter of them, but he was alweys bated 
by Cabrera's courage and vigilance. He had, however, ſuch 
an aſcendency over Henry, that he obtained from him an order 


directed to Cabrera, for the latter to deliver up the place into 


Villena's hands; but the gallant officer refuſed to comply with 
the order, which he ſaid was ſuch as his maſter ought not to 
give. Villena perſuaded him to go in perſon to Segovia, where 
in a converſation he had with Cabrera and his wife, his eyes 
were opened, for he was made ſenſible of Villena's treacherous 
practices, and the expediency of his being reconciled to Fer- 


dinand and Iſabella. The faithful wife of Cabrera, in the diſ- Reconcili- 
guiſe of a peaſant, brought //ab-//a, who had been formerly ation of 
her miſtreſs, to Segovia, where nr; was ſo much captivated the king to 
with her converſation, that he ordered all the public honours bella. 


to be paid to her that were due to the heir of his crown, he 
himſelf even holding her bridle, when ſhe appeared on horſe- 
back. Iſabella was followed by her huſband Ferdinand, who 
was . likewiſe highly careſſed by Henry; but that unſteady 
prince falling ill during their ſtay at Segovia, he ſuſpected that 
they had given him poiſon, and renewed his private correſ- 
pondences with Villena and his party. This did not eſcape 


the penetration of Cabrera, ho defeated all his machinations 


to ſurprize the perſons of //abe/la and her huſband. 


It was thought proper that Ferdinand ſhould leave Segovia. Co/tileand 
In the mean while, that prince was ſoiemnly inveſted by Arrzgon 
the ambaſſadors of the duke of Burgundy, with the order of united. 


the golden fleece, and obtained many advantages over his an- 
| P 4 tagoniſts. 
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tagoniſts. Don Henry ſtill preſſed the king of Portugal to at 
marry his daughter, but during the dependence of that nego- 
tiation, Villena died, and in him periſhed all the hopes of the tl 
infanta donna Joanna. He was quickly followed by the kin 

1474. don Henry himſelf, who died at Madrid in 1474, and on hig of 
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\ death-bed declared the infanta donna Joanna to be his ſole heir of 
; He was a weak unſteady prince, entirely governed by his fa. he 
= vourites, but poſſeſſed of the two Spaniſh virtues, of gravity al 
and religion. As we are now to conſider the crowns of . be 

ragon and Caflile to be united by marriage, though not in one Its 

perſon, it is proper for us to purſue a {light recapitulation of vi 

the hiſtory of Arragon, ſo as to connect it with that of Caf] ye 

at this period, | | | I 

Hiſtory of It is moſt probable that the kingdom of Arragon, after the 7 

Arragon. invaſion of the Moors, was divided into many little principali- 11 

ties or ſtates, each headed by its chieftain, who provided of 

for the ſafety of himſelf and his dependents in the beſt manner ra 

that the rugged ſituation of the country admitted of. We L 

have already obſerved, that don Sancho the Great, took the of 

title of earl of Arragon, and in what manner he partitioned to 

o out his territ;ries to his children. Arragon fell to the lot of di 
= Ramiro, but it was then no more than a {mall county, though di 
\k dignified with the name of a kingdom. Ramiro was married 70 
4 to the beautiful Ermiſinda, daughter to the count of HBigorr, dc 
4 about the year 1036; but on the death of Gozgales, his bro- of 
$1 ther, he ſucceeded to his dominions, which comprehended W 
14 the countries of Soprarba and Ripagorza. This acceſſion ren- he 
19 dered him a powerful prince, but at the ſame time, prompted tot 
5 him to invade don Garcia, the king of Navarre's dominions; cet 
9 but he was defcated, and Garcia following his blow, drove bu 

| Ramiro to the mountains of Soprarba. 3 however, tif 
were accommodated by the intervention of the clergy; and ſw 

Sancho, who ſucceeded Garcia in the kingdom of Navarre, col 

joined with Ramiro in oppoſing the formidable progreſs of ſul 

Ferdinand, king of Leon. Ramiro was now old, and he cloſed by 

his days by attacking the Moors, who were tributaries to the gre 


king of Ca/iile, but he wes killed in battle in the 28th year of 29; 
his reign. | | | 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon Sancho, who was no more than aut 
eighteen years of age. This prince is ſaid to have ſubſtituted hac 
the German code of laws inſtead of the Gothic, and was deeply wa 
engaged in a war with the Moors, who threw themſelves Ga 
under the protection of the king of Navarre. After that king A 
was aſſaſſinated, Sancho acquired a part of his kingdom, but che 
the reſt was diſputed by the king of Caſtile and Leon. About reſt 
this time, the Roman pontifs began to enter their illegal claims and 
of ſuperiority over the Spaniſb monarchs; but the king of afte 
Arragon diſcizimed all ſuch ſubjection, and obtained two glo- en]: 


rious victories over the Z7ors of $Sarago//a. He continued his 


wars againſt thoſe infidels with vaſt ſucceſs, and brought an don 
| | army Rat 
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into the field againſt the Mooriſh prince of Hueſca, whoſe 
| he beſieged, but he was killed during the operations in 


army 
caplta 


1094. 
the _ 4 ceeded by his ſon Pedro, who continued the ſiege 


of Hueſca, which the Aoors endeavoured to raiſe. The prince 
of Hueſca was aſſiſted by the king of Caſtile, whoſe tributary 


he was; but Pedro defeated the Moors, and their Caſtilian 
auxiliaries in the plain of Alcaraz. It is ſaid, that in this 


battle, the infidels loft forty thouſand men, and Huzſca opened 


its gates to the conqueror who thereby acquired a finer pro- 
vince than any he had before in his dominions. About the 
year 1101, Pears extended his conqueſts farther over the 
Irors, and was beginning to cultivate the arts of peace, when 


grief for the loſs of his two ſons put an end to his liſe in 


1104, His brother Alonſo ſucceeded him, and being a prince 
of vaſt accompliſhments, he married, as we have teen, Ur- 
racca, daughter to the emperor Alonſo, king of 7 and 
Leon. The reader is already acquainted with the conſequences 
of this match, which promiſing as it was, terminated highly 
to the diſadvantage of the Chriſtians in Spain, through the 
diſagreement between the king and the queen. After the 
divorce between them had taken place; Alonſo, king of Ar- 
razon, applied himſelf to the improvement of his hereditary 
dominions, and to the reduction of the Moeoriſß power in 
Spain. In this, he was aſſiſted by the French, who were al- 
ways fond of cruſades againſt the infidels. By their aſſiſtance 
he reduced Tudela, in the year 1114, defeated the Moors, and 
took Saragoſſa, with many other places, on the 18th of De- 
ember 1118, Alonſo made Saragoſſa the capital of his kingdom, 
but in conſequence of the Gothic maxim, he diſmantled the for- 
tiications, that the inhabitants might owe their ſecurity to their 
ſwords. The two following years he continued to extend his 
conqueſts over the ſame infidels, many of whom patiently 
ſubmitted to be his ſubjects and tributaries. Being * Joined 
by the French in the year 1121, he defeated the Moors in a 
great battle near Alcaraz. This and many other ſucceſles 
againſt the infidels, brought numbers of thoſe Chriſtians, who 
had fortified themſelves in the mountains, to recognize his 
authority; and he formed them into civil ſociety. After he 
had comprized ſome differences with the king of Caſtile, he 
was perſuaded by a party of the French to march towards 
Gaſcony, where he reduced Bayonne. During his abſence, the 
Mors had obtained ſome advantages; but upon his return, he 
checked them, and beſieged Fraga. Meeting with a vigorous 
reliſtance, the infidels brought into the field all their force, 


and defeated him with a vaſt ſlaughter, ſo that a few days 


ater he died of grief. He was a prince of great virtues, and 
enlarged his dominions two thirds more than he found it. 


In 


He was ſucceeded in the kingdom of Arragon by his brother A monk 
on Ramiro, a monk, and in that of Navarre by don Garcia king of 
Ramirez. We have already touched upon the hiſtory of both Arragon. 
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from an impoſtor, who pretended to be the late king Aloyj, 
who died of grief after the battle of Fraga, and whom ſhe 
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in that of Caſtile, and it is ſufficient here to obſerve that in the 
year 1137, having married his daughter and heireſs to Raymond 
count of Barcelona, he reſigned to him the reins of govern. 
ment, and retired again to a monaſtery, Raymond reigned 
under the title of prince of Arragon, and proved an exce lent 
general as well as politician, for he obtained many advantage 
over the Moors, concluded a peace with the king of Navarr, 
acquired large family eſtates in France, but died in I 162, 4 
he was marching to aſſiſt the emperor Frederic to dethrone 
pope Alexander III. His widow, donna Petronella, did all ſhe 
could for ſecuring the public tranquillity, which was in danger 


ordered to be put to death. She then reſigned the government 
to her ſon Alonſo, the greateſt part of whoſe hiſtory is re. 
counted in that of Caſtile. He died full of glory in 1196, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Pedro, who had the weaknels to go 
to Rome, and acknowledge himſelf a vaſlal of the holy fee, and 
to pay his holineſs a large tribute. He married Maria, daugh- 
ter of the count of Montpellier; but he was unacceptable to 
his people on account of his ſubjection to the ſee of Ren, 
We have already ſeen the connections of this prince with the 
count of THolouſe, and the manner of his death at the battle of 
Moret. His ſon was then in the hands of Simon de Montfort, 
who delivered him up to the ſtates of Arragon, when he was 
no more than ſix years and four months old, and he reigned 
by the name of don Fayme, under the tuition of his mother 
and his uncle don Sancho, a prince of great ambition, who 
aimed at the crown, and rendered his nephew's reign very un- 
comfortable. His virtues prevailed with the king of Navarre 
to adopt him as his fon, but he ſuffered the right heir to ſuc- 
ceed, and in general he was ſucceſsful in his wars with the 
Ars, from whom he conquered the kingdom of /alentia, 
Towards the latter end of his reign he became arbitrary, but 
was obliged at laſt to refer the grievances of his ſubjects to the 
aſſembly of his ſtates. In the year 1269, he took upon him- 
ſelf the croſs for the Holy Land, but was driven back by a ſtorm, 
and died after a turbulent reign in 1256. He was ſucceeded 
as king of Arragon by his ſon Pedro III. and in the kingdom of 
Majorca, which he had acquired, by his ſecond ſon don me. 
Having a claim in right of his wife, daughter to king Main 
froy, upon the crown of Szcily, we have already ſeen how 
artfully he conducted himſelf in the tragedy of the Sicilian 
veſpers, and how he made himſelf maſter of that iſland. No 
prince of his time that we know of, even though he was ex. 
communicated by the pope, experienced a more uninterrupted 
courie of ſucceſſes, and no prince encountered more pow! 
ful enemies. Having driven the French out of his dominions, 
which they had invaded. under Philip the Hardy; he cied in 
1284 leaving the crown of Arragon to his ſon don Alonſo ; Mut 
his ſecond fon, don Faxme, ſuccecded to that of Sicily, 
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fAlmſs, who is called the Third, was in Majorca, when he Great 
heard of his father's death; but ſo very free were the ſtates of power of 


Arragon at t 


hat time, that they formed a confederacy againſt the ſtates 


him for preſuming to take the title of king before he was there. 


crowned, nor would they ſuffer him to name even his own 
miniſters and ſervants, without their approbation. He was 
befriended by Edward I. of England, but oppoſed by pope 
Nicholas IV. and we have had frequent opportunities in the 
hiſtories of France and Italy, to give an account of his various 
wars and negotiations. Having by his addreſs and courage 


conquered all oppoſition, he called an aſſembly of his ſtates, 


in which he annulled all their claims and acts that were dero- 
gatory to the royal authority. He died during the preparations 


The 


that were making for his celebrating his marriage with the crown of 
princeſs Eleanor of England in 1291. His ſucceſſor was his grragon 


brother don Jayme II. the principal events of whoſe reign 
may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Caſtile. He would willingly, for 
the fake of public tranquillity, have reſigned the kingdom of 
Hei; but his mother, Con/tantia, who was heireſs of that 
crown; and his. brother Fredcric kept poſſeſſion of it. He was 
by pope Bonrface VIII. over perſuaded to enter into a war with 
both, Frederic, who had taken the title of king, oppoſed him 
with great vigour, but the power of Arragon by fea, being at 
that time very great, his fleet was defeated, and the reader'in 


the places referred to, may learn the conſequences. This don Vol. X. 


diſputed. 


Fame generouſly protected the knights templers againft the p. 114, 
cruel perſecution which they ſuffered in the year 1306; and 117, & 


when that order was diſſolved, he made large allowances to ſeg. 


them out of their own eſtates, He was greatly mortified after 
raiſing his people to a very high pitch of proſperity, by the 
diſpolition of his eldeſt ſon don Jayme, who affecting a life of 
privacy, was inſenſible to his father's threats to deprive him of 
the ſucceſſion, took an oath of fealty to his brother don Alonſo, 
renounced all pretenſions to the ſucceſſion, aſſumed a religious 
habit, and died as a private perſon, It was about that time, 
that, by a decree of the ſtates, Arragon, Valentia and Catalonia 
were united, and Jeclared to be for ever after inſeparable. We 
muſt refer our readers to the hiſtory of Italy for an account of 
ines conduct there. Having acquired by his virtues 
the name of Fayme the Juſt, he died in the 27th year of his 
teign, in 1326, leaving his kingdoms in the moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate they had ever known. 


Jayme the Juſt, was ſucceeded by his ſon don Alonſo IV. a Alonſo IV. 


prince like his father, of great virtues, but unhappy in the king. 


poſitions of his family, for his ſon Pedro rebelled againſt 
bim. He died in 1336, and the epithet given him by the 
gratitude of his ſubjects, was that of Alonſo the Kind. His 


ſucceſſor Pedro IV. found his dominions in great diſorder, pe IV. 
through the broils raiſed by himſelf during his father's life. He king, 


bad ſome differences with his mother-in-law, donna Leonor 


of Coftile, which he compromiſed, and he joined with the 
8 Caſtilians, 
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Callilians, as we have already ſeen in their wars with the 
Mors, but was embroiled with the king of Majorca, who te. 
fuſed to pay him homage for his crown; and, at laſt, in the 
year 1343, he ſtript that prince of his dominions, which he 
annexed to the crown of Arragon, and brought him to implore 
his forgiveneſs on his knees. Even this humiliating poſture 
could not mollify the ſtern don Pedro, who continued his per. 
ſecution of him, till he was obliged to take refuge with the 
count de Foix. Pedros perpetual ſucceſſes, his profound po- 
licy and vaſt power, both in Span and /taly, encouraged him 
to alter the ſucceſſion to his crown, as he had then no ſon 

and to exclude his brothers in favour of his daughters. This. 
occaſioned a revival of the union of Arragon under his brother 
don Jayme, which reduced him to ſuch diſtreſs, that he wy 


obliged to call an aſſembly of the ſtates, where he ſubmitted 


to all the terms they propoſed, with the impious reſolution of 
not obſerving one. After this, it is thought that he poiſoned 
his brother don Jayme, but at lait, he ſubdued all the patrons 
of public liberty, and eſtabliſhed his own will as a law to his 
ſubjects. Thinking himſelf then above all controul, being 
thwarted by the pope's legate, he ordered him to be hung up- 
on a gibbet by the heels over a precipice, threatening to cut 
the rope if he did not inftantly comply with his will, which 
the legate did juſt as the executioner was about to have obeyed 
the king. Pedro died in 1386, after living ſeventy. fix years, 
and reigning fifty. He was ſevere, ceremonious, and haughty; 
but knew how to make himſelf obeyed by his ſubjects, and 
dreaded by his neighbours. 

Don Pearo the Ceremonious, as he was called, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon don Juan I. who deprived his mother-in-law 
Sybilla of her jointure, and would have taken her life likewiſe, 
had not the pope interpoſed in her favour, on the ridiculous 
charge of her having bewitched the late king, for which, 
however, ſeveral innocent perſons ſuffered death. He had 
ſeveral differences with the duke of Lancaſter, on account af 
ſome arrears which the latter alledged were due to him, but 
they were ſoon compromiſed, and the court of Arragon atter- 
wards became under the patronage of the queen donna Ji 
lante, and her favourite donna Carazza Villaragut, the favour 
rite reſidence of poetry and muſic; but the 3 of the 
Arragonian lords forced the king to expel them, and to diſmiß 
Villarazut from his court. Juan II. was reckoned an indolent 
prince, and having a propenſity to pleaſure, his indigence di 
abled him from ſupporting the luſtre of his predeceſſors i 
Italy and its adjacent iſlands, and in the frontiers towards 
France. He was killed by a fall from his horſe in 1305. The 
ſuddenneſs of his death occaſioned great perplexity to the ſtates 
of Arragin. His widow donna HVielante pretended to be wit 
child; his ſon in law, the count of Foix, aſpired to the crowl 
in right of his wife; but it was by the ſtates of Arragon, . 
lenlia, and Catalonia decreed to his brother don Martin, aaf 
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han, who was then in Sicily. Arragon was invaded 
e Foix, who was obliged to retire with loſs, and 
che king don Martin, having ſettled the affairs of his ſon, the 
king of Sicih committed the regency of Arragon to his wife, 
a princeſs of incomparable ſpirit and abilities, and had a con- 
wrence with the pope at Juignon, from whence he landed at 
Barcelona on the 26th of June 1397. Being ſettled on the 
throne, he compromiſed all differences with the count of Foix, 
and by his addreſs prevailed with his ſtates, not only to give 
him very extraordinary ſupplies, but to acknowledge his fon 
the king of Sicily: as the heir apparent of Arragon. The ſon 
of the king of Sicily dying, affairs ran into ſuch diſorder in 
that kingdom, that the king don Martin was obliged to go to 
the aſſiſtance of his ſon, who was a diffolute prince, with an 
army. After he had re-eſtabliſhed his ſon's affairs, the latter 
died of his exceſſes, but his father don Martin, who was his 
heir, did not long ſurvive him ; for he having married a young 
wife in hope of male heirs, he died on the laſt of /Aay 1410, 
and the difficulties that occurred in his ſucceſſion, occaſtoned 
an interregnum, during which the adminiſtration was executed 
by the ſtates. | 
Notwithſtanding the complicated claims upon the kingdom, 
the chief of which was that of the count Urgel, yet the crown 


221 


Diſpute 
about the 


of Arragou, in the end, loſt none of its ſplendor. The ſtates ſucceſſion 


agreed to ſettle the ſucceſſion, and, for that purpoſe, deſired 
the protection of the infant don Ferdinand of Caſtile, who was 
the ſon of donna Leonora, eldeſt ſiſter to the two late kings; 
and the ſtates, after many formal meetings and great debates, 
choſe nine judges to determine the important affair. Their 
deciſion was in favour of Ferdinand, becauſe he was the next 
heir male to the laſt reigning prince, though deſcending from 
a female. His title was by no means clear, but it was as un- 
exceptionable as that of any of the other competitors, and he 
entered upon the exerciſe of the regal office with far leſs op- 
polition than he had reaſon to expect; though if we conſider 
the principles of hereditary ſucceſſion, his father had the prior 


to the 
crown, 


title, He began his reign with the uſual acts of popularity, decided in 
and took ſuch meaſures as kept the count of Urgel quiet, and favour 
laſt, obliged him to throw himſelf at his feet; upon which of Ferd:- 
he was committed to priſon. Ferdinand did not fit quite four rand. 


gears on the throne of Arragon, and met with ſuch oppoſition 
in money matters, that he retired to Ca/iile, where he died in 


1416. He was ſucceeded by his ſon don Aunſo V. who, as we Vol. X. 
have already ſeen, was embroiled in the affairs of 7ta/y, where p. 188. 


he was taken priſoner by the duke of Milan, who entertained eg. 


him nobly, and diſmiſſed him. His captivity brought together 
the ſtates of Arragon, which were held by his queen donna 
aria, at Moucon, and voted a large ſum to be raiſed if neceſ- 
lary, for the king's ranſom. Though Alonſo had no occaſion 
for the money to procure his liberty, yet the whole of it was 
generouſly ſent him, and in the main he found himſelf a very 
| | conſiderable 
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conſiderable gainer by his defeat and captivity. In 1443, he 
became maſter of the kingdom, and city of Naples; and the 
following year he was conſidered as the moſt powerful prince 
in Europe. He died on the 22d of June 1468, after being king 
of Arragon forty-three years. He was ſucceeded in the king. 
dom of Arragon, by his ſon don Juan, king of Navarys. 
who held an aſſembly of the ſtates at Braga, and to pleaſe the 
Arragonians, he annexed the crowns of S:c:ly and Sardinia for 
ever to Arragon. He was embroiled with his ſon, the prince 
of Viana, whom he refuſed to declare heir to his crown. The 
king of Portugal offered his daughter to that prince, but the 
latter being tampered with by the ambaſſadors of Ca/tile, hi 
father, for reaſons that have never yet been aſcertained in hiſ. 
tory, put him under a cloſe arreſt. The ſtates of Arragon and 
Catalonia raiſed troops in favour of the prince, but his father 


ſet him at a? + and was forced to give him the principality 


Union of 
Arragon 


of Catalonia. His father, however, having an irreconcileahle 
hatred of his perſon, perſuaded the court of Ca/tile to abandon 
him, and the prince died of heart-break at Barcelona. Hei 
ſaid to have been adorned with every quality proper either for 
a royal or a private ſtation, and the Catalans were fo much 
convinced that he was poiſoned by his mother-in-law, that 
they took arms, and beſieged her and her ſon in Giron; but 
the ſiege was raiſed by the aſſiſtance which Lew:s XI. of Fran 
gave to the king don Fuan. | 

The rebels ſtill kept their arms in their hands, and after offer- 
ing their principality to various potentates, it was accepted of 
by the duke of Anjou, and his fon, the duke of Lorrain. The 
king of Arragon, though old and infirm, ſhewed great abilities 
againſt the rebels, but his ſucceſſes were owing to the ſpirit 
and intrepidity of his queen, who headed his armies, and whole 
fatigues in the field finiſhed her life. It is ſaid, that on her 
death-bed ſhe expreſſed great horrors for having poiſoned 
the prince of Viana, in order to make way for her ſon don 


Ferdinand to the crown. Her death did not diſarm the Catalan 


of their reſentment, but in 1471, the Arragoneſe were entirely 
defeated by the king don Juan, who ſoon after became maſter 
of Barcelona, but upon terms preſcribed by the inhabitants, to 
whom he was thoroughly reconciled. He next forced the 
French twice to raiſe the ſiege of Perpignan; but his perpetul 
calls for money to ſupply the expences of his ſon Ferdinand 
the Ca/7ilian court, diſpoſed him to negotiate with the Fren 
king. He was deceived by the perfidy of that prince, and 
the French again ravaged his dominions, which were 4 
the ſame time afflicted with a plague and famine. The king 
don Juan was now almoſt blind, and muſt have ſunk unde! 
the difficulties he encountered, had he not been occaſionally 
relieved by his ſon don Ferdinand. At laſt, in the year 147% 
he died at Barcelona in the eighty-ſecond year of his age. 
We are now arrived at the period in which we propoſed d 


connect the hiſtory of Caſtile and Arragon. No ſooner 4 


don Henry of Caſtile dead, than donna {/ſabel/a and her huſband and Ca/- 


bh don Ferdinand, were procl:umed king and queen of Caſtile and tile, 
Ln; but they ſoon received iome trouble from the party of 
in the infanta donna Janna, whom the late king, don Henry, had 
15 on his death · bed acknowledged for his daughter. Some diſ- 
L | ates happened about the joint authority of the king and queen, 
he but it was agreed that the former ſhould do nothing without 
for the conſent of the latter. In the year 1475, king Alonſo of 
ICs Pirtugal cipouſed donna Foanna, (but the marriage never was 
he conſummated) who had {till a great party in Caſtile, and togk 
he upon her the titles of that crown. A war enſued, in which 
vie A //abe/la diſcovered great political and natural abilities, and con- 
iſ. tributed greatly to the ſucceſſes of her huſband, The latter 
nd belieged Toro, which the king of Portugal endeavoured to re- 
er lieve. This drew on a battle, which ended to the diſadvantage 
ty of the Portugueſe, and they were forced to retire to their own 
le country. Upon the return of Ferdinand and his queen to Caſ- 


tile, they entered into a treaty with the archbiſhop of Toledo, 
who had joined the Portugueſe, and who notwithſtanding all 
his high demands, was obliged at laſt to ſubmit to their maje- 
ſties, and after ſurmounting infinite difficulties, they re- eſta- 
bliſhed order in Caſtile. Upon the death of don Juan, king of 
Arragon, Ferdinand being obliged to repair to his hereditary 
dominions, left the government of Caſtile in the hands of Ja- 
bella, who conducted herſelf with ſo much firmneſs and wiſ- 
dom, that ſhe made a peace with the king of Portugal, who 


of thereby quitted the titles and arms of Caſtile. This peace, The in- 
he wich is called that of Alcacovas, left Ferdinand and 1jahella quifition 
les without a rival to their dominions, which by their reſumptions introduced 
rit of exorbitant grants, and other wiſe regulations, they raiſed in into Spain, 
ole few years to an immenſe pitch of grandeur ;z but their reign | 
er was {trained by their introducing into Spain the execrable 

ed court of inquiſition, about the year 1430. This meaſure 1480, 
on was apologized for by the neceflity their majeſties were under 

a to prevent their ſubjecis from being poiſoned in their loyalty 

ys cl! as religion, by Jes and Moors. We are not to omit, 

der that before this time, the infanta Janna of Caſtile, who 

to bad been betrothed to the king of Portugal, had taken the veil 

e and mut herſelf up in a monaſtery at Liſbon. | | 


The great ſcheme of quzen Iſabella, and perhaps, her chief War with 
Bling, was her deſire to expel ail the Moors out of Spain. As the Mosrs. 
apreparatory meaſure for this, ſhe and her huſband proceeded 


nd With equal firmneſs and ſeverity in reforming the morals and 
a FF Poice of their people, eſpecially in Galicia. Having ſucceeded 
ing ein that great point, they came to a reſolution of breaking the 
de truce, which ſome time before they had made with Abul Hoſſein, 
big of Granada, for which violation of good faith, nothing 
but zeal for religion could be pleaded. A quarrel with the 


pope intervened about this time, but Ferdinand ſupported his 1 


1 08 civil rights with fo much reſolution, that his holineſs was i 
roy bliged to yield, and to grant a bull, which gave Ferdinand [ 
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and his ſucceſſors a power of nominating to all the arch. 
biſhoprics and biſhoprics in Spain. Hoſtilities multiplying 


with the king of Granada, the latter took the field with forty 


thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, to retake the town 
of Albama, which had been ſurprized by the marquis of Cadix 
a Spaniſh general; but he was forced by don Ferdinand to raiſe 
the ſiege. No difficulties could conquer the invincible averſion 
1/abella had for the Moors, who on their part carried on the war 
with equal ardour ; but in the year 1482, their majeſties were 


alarmed by intelligence they received, that the king of Pyr. 


tugal had taken the infanta Joanna out of her convent, and 
intended to diſpoſe of her in marriage to the king of Navarr,, 
nephew to Lewis XI. of France. This year, the war with the 
ors of Granada proved unfavourable to the Chriſtians; but 
the latter ſurprized and made priſoner the young king of Grz. 
nada, Muley Abul Abdali, who had rebelled againſt his father 
Abu! Hoſſein. By Iſabella's deciſion, he was reſtored to his li- 
berty, that the differences among the Moors might be kept up. 
Notwithſtanding this, the Moors, though divided between 
the father and ſon, continued the war, even with ſucceſs, til 
by the indefatigable zeal of Jſabella, the troops were provided 
with artillery, and with every thing that could enable them to 
keep the field during the winter. She likewiſe put to ſea a 
fleet, which cut off their communication with the coaſt of 
Barbary. | 
Theſe precautions entirely altered the nature of the warlike 
operations againſt the Moors, and from that time the whole 
ſyſtem of making war in Europe ſeems to have been changed, 
Abul Hoſſein, who had now recovered his throne, finding he 
could not be relieved by the king of Morocco, offered to enter 
into a treaty with Ferdinand; but his advances were rejected, 
and it is ſaid, that the firſt regular army, according to the pre- 
ſent mode of making war, appeared in 1485, upon the plains 
of Granada, where — and Iſabella were attended by al- 
moſt their whole nobility, twelve thouſand horſe, and twenty 
thouſand foot, all of them choice troops, completely armed, 
provided with a large train of artillery, and plentifully ſup- 
plied from magazines with every means of ſubſiſtence. The 
progreſs of ſuch an army was irreſiſtable by the Moors. Thoſe 
in the open country quietly ſubmitted, and were ſent by Ferdi- 
rand to the interior parts of his dominions ; and to prevent the 
reſt from ſeeking their ſafety in deſpair, he offered them good 
terms, and was very punctual in performing the capitulations 
he granted them. Ferdinand, however, did not ſucceed in hi 
attempts to beſiege Malaga, but when the campaign in 1486 
opened, he found himſelf at the head of an army vaſtly ſupe- 


rior both in its numbers and appointments to that he com- 
manded the year before. The reader may judge of this by the 


number of his draught horſes and mules, which amounted to 
fifty thouſand. The truth is, at this time, the expedition 


againſt Granada became ſo much in vogue at other Chri/itat 
coufts, 


ordered hou 
the ſoldiers, from the neighbouring quarries. his expe- 
dient facilitated the reduction of Granada, where a moſt ter- 
ndle famine raged, and the city capitulated on the 25th of 
November 1491. The terms granted to the king and garriſon 1491, 
were honourable; and thus ended the conqueſt of all the 
places belonging to the Moors in Spain. | 
During the ſiege of Granada, Ferdinand and T/abella enter- Matrimo. 
& into a negotiation for the marriage of their eldeſt daughter, nial nego- 
Joanna, with the archduke Philip, 
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courts, that their nobility flocked from all quarters to ſerve 


under Ferdinand, whoſe army conſiſted of the beſt officers and 


fldiers who had borne arms in Italy, Spain and France. It is 
amazing how. the doors under. Abul Abdali, made fo great a 
head as they did againſt ſo formidable a power. They bravely 
diſputed every inch of ground, till at laſt Abu Adali being 
ſererely wounded, was forced to ſurrender Lyja, and once 
more to become tributary to Ferdinand. Notwithſtanding 
this, he rendered himſelf maſter of Granada, from whence he 
had been ſome time. before expelled, and dethroned his uncle, 
Al Lagel, Ferdinand turned his arms againſt FVelex, which he 
reduced, and then he beſieged Malaga, the moſt conſiderable 
place, next to Granada, that the Moors held in Spain. The 
Vors within it, made a noble reſiſtance, but the town at 
laſt was obliged to capitulate, Abul Abdali having joined Fer- 
jinand, and promiſing to put Granada into his hands. 

The expences of Ferdinand and Iſabella, in carrying on this 
war, were ſo exceſſive, that in the campaign of the year 
1438, their army was not ſo powerful as in the two preceding 1482, 
ears, and the Moors even recovered ſome places they had 

oft The ſiege of Baza was formed, and Ferdinand found 
ſuch difficulties in carrying it on, that he was on the point of 
niling it, had it. not been for {/abella, who repaired in perſon 
to the camp, and encouraged the ſoldiers to continue it ; upon 
which Baza was ſurrendered by the M29+1/þ governor, who 


entered into the ſervice of Ferdinand, and perſuaded Al Zagel 


to ſurrender Guadix and Almeria; but Ferdinand, upon re- 
viewing bis army at the end of the year, found that he had 
loſt twenty thouſand men during the _— 

Next year might have been fatal to the Spaniſb arms, had G-anz7; 
not Ferdinand, by his money, found means to corrupt moſt taken. 
of the Mooriſb generals, and treated all who ſubmitted to him 
with the greateit politeneſs. Having ſummoned Abul Abdali 
to ſurrender Granada, according to his promiſe, he excuſed 
himſelf, on account of the vaſt encreaſe of Moors in the city, 
who had been driven thither by the ſucceſs of their majeſties 
ams. In the mean while the inhabitants of the diſtrict of 
lpuarros revolted againſt Ferdinand, and it was with ſome 
difficulty that they were reduced. After that, the ſiege of Gra- 
nada was formed, and Iſabella, who was in the camp in per- 
lon, to mitigate the inconveniencies of a winter campaign, 

les of free-ſtone, inſtead of tents, to be built for 


ſon to the emperor Haxi- tiations. 
Vol. XII. milian, 
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milian, and of their ſecond daughter, Catharine, with Arthur 


prince of ales, fon to Henry the VIlth of England; both 


Expulſion 
of the 


Jerus. 


which matches afterwards took place. This period is re. 


markable for two great events. The firſt is, the expulſion gf 
the Jetus out of Spain, to whom their majeſties denied the 
ſame indulgence they had granted to the Moors, and who are 
ſaid to have amounted to eight hundred thouſand fouls. The 
ſecond was, the agreement made by queen /ſ/abella with the 


famous Chriſtopher Columbus, for the diſcovery of a new world, 


1493 


. XI. 


7 
Veo. 
2 406. 


The or, 
continue 
to be per- 
fecu ted, 


1501. 


Vol. X. 
p. 224. 


So greatly were the royal finances exhauſted at this time 
that the queen could not have been at the expence of fitting 
Columbus out for his expedition, without pawning her jewel, 
had not one of her domeſtics advanced her ſeventeen thou. 
ſand ducats. In 1493, Charles the VIIIth, king of Franc, 
being intent on his expedition to tal, reſtored to their ca. 
tholic majeſties the counties of Rouſillon and-.Cerdaone, We 
have already given the detail of the invaſion of Naples by 
Charles, and of the very politic, if not perfidious behaviour 


of Ferdinand, during, and after, the expedition. In 1495, 


Ferdinand found means to ſurprize the important city of A. 
lilla 1n Africa, and completed the marriage of his ſon, the 
prince of A/7uria, with the princeſs Margaret of ' Ar/?ria, but 
don Juan died that fame year, without leaving any iſlue. 
The reduction of Granada was only a part of the great 
ſcheme queen {/abella formed, for the Moors muſt either turn 
Chrijtians,” or evacuate Spain. The execution of this alter- 
native was left to the archbiſhops of Toledo and Granada, 2nd 
moſt of the Moors ſuffered: themſelves to be converted, but 
without being fincere in their new profeſſion. The court 
was diſappointed at this, and many pretexts were invented 
for accuſing them of a correſpondence with their brethren in 
Africa, or for driving them into deſpair, which at laſt had the 


deſired effect. The infidels had ſtill a number of caftles in 


the mountains, and ſuch were the oppreſſions they ſufferec, 
that they broke out into open rebellion, though without the 
leaſt proſpect of their obtaining relief. Ferdinand marched 
into their country at the head of an army, and they ſubmit- 
ted; many of them agreeing to be tranſported to Africa, and 
the remainder purchaſing their pardon with money. Upon 
the birth of Charles, the fon of donna Joanna, and the arci- 
duke Philip, the young prince was acknowledged the heir of 
the crown, after ſome debate on that head between //abzli 
and her ſpouſe, to whom the recognition was very diſagree- 
able. During the archduke's abode in Spain, he diſcovered ſo 
much duplicity and diſſimulation in Ferdinand's conduct, that 
he never could afterwards be reconciled. to his perſon; and 
notwithſtanding all the oppoſition of Ferdinand and {ſabrila, 
he formed an unalterable reſolution of leaving Spain. In his 
way through France, he made a treaty, as we have already 
ſeen, with I aors the XIIth, but it was diſowned by Ferdinand, 


who gave orders to Conſaluo, called the Great Captain, not 
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o comply with the terms, and this renewed the war between 

Fance and Spain, in which Ferdinand had the advantage. In 

the mean while, the infanta Joanna was delivered of a ſecond 

ſon, Ferdinand, but upon her recovery ſhe diſcovered viſible 

marks of incapacity ; upon which it was reſolyed to ſend her 

to her huſband, of whom ſhe was diſtractedly fond. Her 
misfortune, joined to other private calamities in the family, 

had ſuch an effect, that her mother, the famous queen 1/a- 

ela, died under them, on the 26th of November 1504. She 1504, 
was one of the wiſeſt and moſt fortunate princeſſes that hiſtory 

records, She lived to ſee the riches which the diſcovery of 

eric, owing to her patronage alone, brought into Spain; 

and the ſteadineſs with which ſhe proſecuted the extirpation of 

the Mooriſh power in that kingdom, is the more allowable, 

when we reflect on the irreconcilable differences between the 

Chrilian and the Mohammedan religion, and the conſtant an- 

tipathy the profeſſors of both had for each other. 

No ſooner was {/ebella dead, than Ferdinand ordered her 
daughter, the archducheſs Joanna, to be proclaimed queen of 

351m, though he ſecretly intended to _ all the power in 

his own hands. We have already related the events which Vol. IX. 
immediately followed, and that Philip had ſuch a deteſtation p. 
of his father-in-law's duplicity, that at the time of his death, 
which happened ſoon after, he left the guardianſhip of his fon 
Charlzs, to Lewis the XIIth of France. Pacheco, marquis of Oppoſi- 
Villa, and the duke of Majara, were at the head of a ſtrong 4 _ 
party formed againſt Ferdinand's adminiſtration, and he was þ,, :- 
lupported by the admiral of Caf7:7e, the archbiſhop of Toledo, „ „ 
and the duke of Alva; but the diſſimulation and addreſs f 


Zo 


Ferdinand, proved his beſt friends. By propoſing a match Vol. XI. 


between himſelf and Germana de Fiz, the French king's fa- p. 269. 
vourite neice, and by offering to ſettle the kingdom of Naples 
on the heirs of the marriage, he detached Lew:s from the in- 
tereſt of the Auſtrian houſe, and he evaded the execution of 


the treaty of Blois. King Philip, Ferdinand's fon-in-law, left 73:4, 250. 


behind him don Carlos, afterwards the famous CHarles 
the Vth, and don Ferdinand, afterwards emperor of Germany 
the infanta donna Eleonora, who was firſt queen of Pertugal, 
and then of France; donna Iſabella, who was married to the 
king of Denmark; donna Maria, married to the king of Hun- 
%, and donna Catalina, or rather Catharine, who became 
queen of Portugal, Their mother was {till alive, and queen 
of Caſtile in her own right; but her huſband's death had 
touched her brain, and ſhe was incapable of acting; fo that 
the archbiſhop of Toledo prevailed with the ſtates of Ca/ti/z to 
commit the aa e to king Ferdinand, who was then 
1. Naples. 
The difcovery of the new world by the great Columbus, who 1505. 


died about this time, altered the political ſyſtem of Zr:pe as Diſcove- 
well as Spain. We ſhall here only men ion the vaſt ingrati- ry of Ame- 


tude of Ferdinand to Columbus, for his important diſcovery. „ca. 
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The truth is, that Ferdinand was himſelf of ſo groveling ang 
jealous a diſpoſition, but at the ſame time fo very avaricioug. 
that he had not ſpirit ſufficient to make the beſt of the diſco. 
very; and the great affairs he was engaged with in Spain, the 
Low Countries, and Italy, ſwallowed up the treaſures that 
had been imported by Columbus and his immediate ſucceſſyr, 
or officers. His grandſon, Charles the Vth, was afterwardz 
engaged in ſtill more extenſive ſchemes ; ſo that the effects gf 
the vaſt acquiſition of America, were for ſome years imper. 
ceptible in Spain, but ſenſibly felt in almoſt every other 


country in Europe. 


No ſooner had the ſtates of Caſtile voted the adminiſtration 
to Ferdinand, than he returned from Ita, from whence he 
brought the Great Captain, to whom he owed all his fucceſ. 
ſes there, little better than a ſtate priſoner. Upon his arrival 
at Ca/tile, he found that the emperor Maximilian, the other 
grandfather of don Carlos, had a ſtrong party in his favour; but 
Ferdinand's riches and addreſs got the better of all oppoſition, 
and that too, without being obliged to have recourſe to as 
of tyranny and violence. He Jaid before the ſtates of his 
kingdoms a moſt excellent code of laws, which they embrac- 
ed without difficulty. He ſecured private property by his 


| Juſtice, and conciliated the minds of his nobility and clerzy, 


by his prudence and equanimity.' The party of Maximilian 
was like himſelf, unſteady and indigent, and Ferdinand hay. 
ing ordered the biſhop of Badajoz, and ſome of the moſt tur- 
bulent among them, to be put under arreſt, forced others to 
take refuge in the great cities, where they held dangerous 


cabals. At Cordova, tumults roſe to ſuch a height, that the 


marquis de Ariego, one of the greateſt men in Hain, entered 
into a rebellion ; but the firmneſs of Ferdinand, who marched 
againſt him at the head of an army, ſoon reduced him to his 
duty, and all the other great lords of his party were overawed, 
As to the marquis himſelf, he was put under confinement, 
and his chief caſtles razed to the ground, whiHt his partizans 
were executed, or otherwiſe punithed in Cordova, as were all 
the imperial emiſſaries, wherever they were dſcovered. The 
famous cardinal Armenes was the miniſter and favourite of Fer- 
Ainand, to whom he was very uſeful, by the art he had of 
conciliating differences between him and his great men. The 


_ cardinal, however, ſerved him in another capacity, for he un- 


dertook the conqueſt of Oran, in quality of archbiſhop of 
Toledo, at his own expence. He raiſed ten thouſand foot and 
four thouſand horſe for the expedition, the king only furniſh- 
ing the fleet for tranſporting them. Though the cardinal was 
very ill ſerved by Navarro and Vianelli, the two chiefs, who 
commanded under him, yet he had ſo good intelligence within 
the place, that he completed his conqueſt, and left the com- 
mand of his troops to Navarro, who, after performing vely 
great exploits againſt the infidels, was at laſt defeated by ven- 
türing too far. Oran itſelf was then ſubject to the Afr 
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ng WM rince of Tremecen; but by the bargain which the cardinal 
us, made with Ferdinand, the ae and revenue of the 
c0- place was to be annexed to the archbiſhopric of Toledo, till the 
the king refunded the expence of the expedition. ; 
hat * FXimenes behaved with peculiar modeſty upon his ſucceſs. His mo- 
ors He avoided all congratulations, and applied himſelf to found qegy. 
rds the univerſity of Alcala. He was quickly drawn from his re- | 
of tirement, to act as Ferdinand's heutenant in Caſtile. We vol. X. 
er- have already ſeen in what manner Ferdinand and the pope ex- p. 234. 
her tricated themſelves from their engagements, by the league of 


| Cambray, and by what meaſures erdinand ſecured to himſelf | 
the kingdom of Naples. What is moſt wonderful, is, that he Vol. XI. 
made thoſe acquiſitions while he was engaged in a bloody, and p. 2-3. 
no very ſucceſsful war, with the Moors in Africa, where 

Navarro, don Garcia de Toledo, and Vianell; were killed. 

The kings of Spain ſeldom loſt by being defeated by infidels. 

The church, and the zeal of their bigotted people, were al- 

ways at hand to recruit their troops, circumſtances of which 

| Ferdinand knew well how to avail himſelf, He raiſed a vaſt 

army, and declared that he was reſolved to head it himſelf, 

againſt the Moors, and to paſs over into Africa. The Moors 

ſubmitted to the terms he preſcribed them, and they became 

his tributaries ; but Ferdinand kept his army on foot to exe- 

cute his own ambitious {chemes. He had an eye upon Na- 

zarre, whoſe king, John 4 Albret (by marrying the heireſs of 

that crown) was in the French intereſt, He found means, by Nane 
fattering the vanity of Hemy the VIIlth of England, and pro- cgnquer. 
miſing to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of Guienne, to bring him eg 
over to his meaſures, and even to aſſiſt him in his deſigus 
upon Navarre. He marched an army into that country, and vol. x 
made ſuch demands upon 4 Albret as his honour could not _ _** 
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his comply with, upon which the duke of Alba beſieged and took ** "I" 
ed, Pampeluna, and reduced the greateſt part of that kingdom to 

nt, Ferdinand's allegiance. The French made ſome ineffectual 

ans efforts to recover Navarre, and at laſt, conſented io a truce 

al for a year, which left Ferdinand at liberty to complete his 

he other ſchemes. His politics were ſo impenetrable, that al! 

Uh the princes in Euro were at a Rand how to regulate their 

bo conduct. Henry the VIIIth was the firſt who diſcovered the 

"ne arrangements he propoſed, which were to make intermarri- 

in- aces between his ſamily aud that of Hane, and to prolong 

of the truce, The French court knew there was no meaning nor 

nd incerity in Ferdinund's promiſes, and readily cloſed with 

ſh- Henry of England, who was farther exaſperated, both with 

928 Ferdinand and Maximilian, for delaying the match which had 

no Wi bcen long before concluded between the archduke Charles and 

nin tne princeſs Mary of England. He offered Leteis his own 

m- beautiful ſiſter in marriage, and the match was quickly con- 

ery cluded, This meaſure gave a turn to the affairs of Eyrgps, ef „ 

en. vecially in Italy, as the reader may perceive in the hiſtory of Lid. p. 
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that country; but the war there ended at laſt 
through the mediation of Leo the Xth. 

In 514, Ferdinand, notwithſtanding the late truce, had on 
foot great armaments both by ſca and land, under pretence of 
curbing te infidels. Upon the acceſſion of Frances the If} f 
the crown of France, he ſent embaſſadors to feel his pull 
about the affairs of /taly, and it was caſy for them to perceiye 
notwithitandine the diſſimulation of Francis, that he intended 
to invade Ita in perſon, though at firſt it was ſuſpected that 
his deſign was to recover Navarre for the dAlbret family 
The hiftory of the war that followed in Italh has been already 
related. Ferdinand could not, without the aid of bis Rates 
ſupply ſo many wars as he was engaged in, eſpecially a; hi 
returns from America, through the ſelfiſhneſs and COtruption 
of his officers there, were now but incopſiderable. Having 
annexed all he held in Navarre to Caſtile and Leon, he brought 
their ſtates into his meaſures; but When he ſent his young 
queen, Germana, to the ſtates of Arragon, they complaine 
that the privileges of their nobles had been invaded, by their 
vaſſals being permitted to maintain ſuits againſt them in the 


royal courts, and therefore they refuſed to raiſe the ſupplies 


demanded. The reader may form ſome judgment of the im- 
menſe power which thoſe nobles had formerly over their val. 
fals, from this complaint, the ground of which was the glor 
of Ferdinand's reign, He was then in a dangerous ſtate gf 
health, and had juſt made his will, when deputies from 4, 
ragon laid their grievances before him. His anſwer was, that 
as he had made his people free, he was determined to kee 
them ſo, and he then ordered the deputics to quit his preſence, 
He recovered ſo much ſtrength, however, as to go in perſon 
to Arragon, where he found the ſtates greatly divided, The 
clergy and the cities naturally fought refuge under the wings 
of the ꝛ0yal authority, from the tyranny of the nobles, who 
continued ſtill obſtinate. Ferdinand applied to the dies 
who gave him a ſupply without conſulting the nobles, 

Ry this time, the archduke Charles, to the great mortifica 
tion of his grandfather, Ferdirand, had been declared of agc 
by the ſtates of Flanders, and young as he was, Ferdinand 
had intelligence out of England, that he conſidered himſelf & 
having the beſt right to his mother's crown of Caſtile. Ferit 
naud was then overwhelmed with cares. and infirmities, and 
ſhifting from place to place of his dominions, for the beneti 
of air. His fleets were hard preſſed at fea, by thoſe of the 
infidels, commanded by Barbara; and it was owing to thi 
grcat 1k1jl and intrepidity of his generals, Navarro particu! 
larly, that he ſtill maintained his footing againſt Francis, i 
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{aid he was pleaſed with the death of his Great Cap: ain, Ga. 


{afuo, whole vait ſervices in Italy he had fo ungratefully fe- 


quired, that it was thought, had both of them lived mui 
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longer, Con aluo would have declared for the archduke. Fer- 
/inaud had now no relief, either in body or mind, but in the 
amuſement of hunting; and he was taken ill at a common inn 
in the little village of Madrigal:jo, where he ſent for two of 
his chief counſeliors, Zapata and Carvajal, to conſult about his 
will, by which he had left the regency of Ca/izle to his grand- 
ſon, don Ferdinand, in prejudice of his elder brother, the 
archduke Charles. They diſapproved of this diſpoſition. and 
Ferdinand altered his will in favour of the archduke, Who was 
to inherit the crown of Span, after his daughter donna Jo- 
ina; but cardinal A7menes was to be regent of Ca/tile. After 
this he expired, on the 73d of Zaruary, in the 64th year of 
his age, We have already mentioned his legitimate children, 
but he had ſeveral who were natural, particularly the arch- 
biſhop of Sarogsfſa, and donna Fiamma, the wife of Velaſco, 
the conſtable of Spain, He certainly was a man of great na- 
tural and acquired parts, but ſtuck at no breach of promiſe 
or practice of iniquity with his neighbours, to acquire his 
ends. He diſobliged them all by turns, when they ſound out 
his duplicity, and therefore, though he was generally ſucceſſ- 
ful, yet his life was diſquieted, and his reign rendered un- 
comfortable, by his never enjoying a moment free from war 
or intrigues. He had the uncommon good fortune, by adding 
to his own power, to encreaſe the happineſs of his people; 
for while he reduced the tyranny of his nobles, he rendered 


i 


himſelf 4b{olute over his other ſubjects. 


SECT US - IV; | 
The Hiſtory of Spain under the Tenſe of Auſtria. 


FT HOUGH the period we now enter on is recent, yet 
1 there is reaſon to believe that the events it contains have 
never been fully explained, becauſe it was the intention of the 


231 


prevailing party that they ſhould be concealed, By the will gtate of 
of queen {/abella, her grandſon Charles was not to act as king Srain. 


of Ca/l:7: till he was twenty years of age; and by Ferdinand's 
will, A7menes was to be revent during the intermediate time. 
he now proved himſelf to be one of the ableſt miniſters that 
ever ſerved a prince, and it is no wonder that Ferdinand was 
partial in his favour. His birth was humble, but hejoined to 
the primitive ſimplicity of his profefion, an unbounded 
knowledge of the public intereſt, and of the Spaniards in ge- 
eral, Though humble and diſintereſted in his private life, 
and in the practice of every virtue, he had the molt clear and 
exaited ideas 05 civil policy. Had Ferdinand followed his ad- 
vice more implicitly than he did, his reign would have been 
24 1 
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more happy, but now that he was regent, he reaped the be. th 
nefit of the counſels he had given as miniſter. He knew thx: get 
the nobles of Caſtile and Arragon thought the time was come 


for their reſuming their hereditary privileges, by' which they ter 

would have made the people ſlaves, and the crown dependent: im 
but X7menes defeated their ſchemes, for he armed the common un 

people againſt the nobles, ſo that beſides the veteran army of of 
the:crown, he had always on foot thirty thouſand well diſci. thi 
plined men among the commons and citizens; 'who ſerved the act 

crown without putting it to the ſmalleſt expence. . 
Conduct Armenes had however prodigious difficulties to encounter, the 

of cardinal He was no ſtranger to the dark inquiſitive diſpoſition of of 
Aimenes. Charles, or the felhſh ſuſpicious temper of Cht:evres, and his th 
other Flemiſb miniſters, under whom he had been bred, and th 
who he knew hated him in proportion as he acquired power WI 
and authority in Spain. The dean of Louvarn, as lieutenant hil 
for Charles, had demanded the regency. Aimenes anſwered, 
that Charles had no authority to give him ſuch a depuration, iN 
| Charles thought proper to acquieſce, and to confirm Aimenes 2 
| in the regency,” but demanded to be acknowledged by the nt 
| ſtates of Caſtile in the character of king, which he aſſumed. or 
; | Aimenes called together the ſtates, but could not carry his If 
; point, till he told them they were only conſulted for form be 
{ ſake, and ordered the ſtandard of Charles Iſt to be diſplayed, tre 
and his title to be proclaimed, So reſolute a behaviour pr 
k awed the nobility into ſubmiſſion; and when ſome of them 3 
x demanded to ſee the cardinal's powers, he ordered the crown 
1 j troops and artillery to be drawn out. Behold, ſaid he, my his 
4 powers, and by them I am reſolved to govern, till the kings th: 
= arrival. With the like vigour he defeated all the attempts of me 
þ | the king and queen of Navarre, to recover their dominions, ha 


_ 1495. Tn the year 1495, Barbaroſſa beat the Spaniſh fleet which at- Tl 
* | tacked the king of Fez, and then ſtrangled that prince, who 0p 


had called him to his aſſiſtance. cet 

His death. The greater capacity Aimenes ſhewed for government, the of 

x greater was the diſtruſt of the Flemiſh miniſtry ; but Charts W: 

found it expedient, if not neceſſary, to ſend him ſuch powers bly 

| as rendered him almoſt abſo'ute in Spain; and he made uſe of 7 
N them with ſuch wiſdom and vigour, that when Charles arrived jor 
= in that country, he found the royal authority flouriſhing, con- pre 
'| firmed, and reſpected. His mother, queen Joanna, was ſtil Kit 


alive at Tordęſillas, but ſtill under a moſt deplorable ſtate of iſt? 
melancholy, though not of inſenſibility. As ſhe was the only to 


perſon who could counteract the cardinal, he removed from anc 
about her perſon all whom he ſuſpected, and prevailed with fil 
her to reliſh the honours, and to appear abroad in the dreſs, of th 
royalty. With all thoſe, and many other exalted merits, nol 
even to the oppoſing the pope's encroachments, Aimenes was me 
ſo much hated at his maſter's court, that the latter had ſcarce- Ch 


ly ſet his foot on the Spaniſb ſhore before he was poiſoned, in ene 
a trout which had been ſerved him up at dinner. Others jay, on 
4 5 South . : OS 0 : . thai > 


on 2 rumour that he was about to embark for Germany, and 
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chat his end was haſtened by his ſurprize at having received a 


jetter of diſmiſſion from all his poſts. from Charles. We ſhall 
not diſpute Þis having received ſuch a letter; but when the 


temper and complexion of the man is conſidered, it is highly 


*mprobable that it occaſioned his death. The king's natural 
uncle, the archbiſhop of 'Saregeſſa, had been appointed regent 
of Arragon, but had not been able to prevail with the ſtates 
there to acknowledge Charles as king. Cbievres made that an 
accuſation againſt the archbiſhop, and when the latter came 
* court, neither Charles nor his mother would ſee him. When 
the ſtates of Caſtile met, they were perſuaded, by the biſhop 
of Badajoz, to truſt to their monarch's generoſity for obſerving 
their privileges, and to make him a preſent of fix hundred 
thouſand ducats. Their example influenced thoſe of Arragon, 
who at laſt acknowledged him as king, and l;kewiſe preſented 
him with a large ſum of money. EL, „ 

This generoſity of the ſtates ſeems to have had very little 
influence upon Charles, for, to the great diſguſt of all true Spa- 
1ards, he tent his brother Ferdinand, who was their favourite, 
into the Low Countries, and he raiſed de Croy, nephew to Chie- 
zres, to the archbiſhopric of Toledo. He gave his ſiſter, donna 
Leanora, in marriage to the king of Portugal, though he had 
deen before married to two of her aunts. In Africa, his 
troops defeated and killed Barbaroſſa, but the fleet he had 
prepared againſt Agiers was diſperſed by a tempeſt. 

When Charles had juſt begun to eſtabliſh his authority in 
Hain, the imperial throne became vacant, by the death of 
his grandfather, Maximilian. Charles was then little more 
than eighteen years of age, but he had already expended im- 
menſe ſums in gaining a majority among the electors, and we 
have already ſeen in what manner he ſucceded to that dignity, 
The ſtates of Ca/tile and Arragon laid hold, however, of that 
opportunity to claim the performance of their king's magnifi- 


wards pope, by the name of Adrian the VIth, held an aſſem- 
bly of the clergy at Barcelona, in conſequence of a grant 
made by pope Leo the Xth, of eccleſiaſtical tithes to Charles, 


to Charles upon his conduct. He endeavoured to ſoothe them, 
and ſent the cardinal of Tortoſa to open the ſtates ; but as Charles 


fling from them. After his ſucceſſion to the imperial crown, 
not only the nobles, but many of the commons, became im- 
mealurably jealous of his authority, and all the arts that 
Uberles could employ could not prevent his life from being 
endangered in an inſurrection, which happened at Valladolid, 
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cent promiſes, and he was obliged to temporize. The dean Vol. XI. 
of Louuain, now the cardinal biſhop of Tortoſa, and after- p. 288. 


for carrying on his war againſt the infidels. The clergy Oppoſi- 
proved refractory, being inſtigated by the nobles, and the tion of his 
king put the government of Valentia into the hands of the govern- 
trading corporations. The nobles made ſtrong remonſtrances ment. 


ll continued to favour the commons, he could obtain no- | 
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to carry his mother with him. He adjourned the flate; of 
Gafiile from place to place, till at laſt he extorted from them 
ſubſidy for ſupplying his preſent neceſſities. The ſtate of af. 
fairs in Germany ablolutely demanded his preſence there, hy, 
he was obliged to leave Spin in a very unſettled ſtate. We 
have already feen the reaſons of his paying a viſit to Hs. 
the VIIIth, and his miniſter in England, from wherce, after 
paſſing the I Hhitſun holidays, he embarked for Flanders. The 
German hiſtory, during his reign, has been related under it; 
proper head, and we are now to follow that of Spazz. 

Upon the departure of Charles, all Spain became a ſcene of 
contuſion, and the people, as well as the nobles, roſe up in 
arms. They were headed by don Fran Parilla, and aſſoci. 
ated themſelves by the name of Los Communerss, or the Com- 
moners. They pretended to the queen '7cazza, that they had 
aſſembled together for her defence and ſecurity, as the kin 
her ſon, had precipitately left the kingdom. The queen fe. 
ceived them at Tordeſulas, and ſeemed to be ſo uneaſy at the 
ſtate of affairs, that the commoners took courage, and re- 
moved from about her perſon all the domeſtics who had been 
left her by her ſon. Cardinal Adrian, as he was called, then 
acted as viceroy for Charles in Spain, but it was with difficult; 
that he and the royal council eſcaped to Burgos, where the; 
continued to act, as the Commoners did by a like council 
which they eſtabliſhed at Torde/illas. Charles ſent from Fi: 
ders a commiſhion for aſſoclating with the cardinal in the re- 
gency, the conſtable and admiral of Caſile. Both parties 
now raiſed troops. Thoſe on the ſide of the regency were 
commanded by the count de Haro, but the Commoners not 
agreeing about the appointment of their general, they were, 
by Haro, driven out of Tordejiiias; upon which they conti- 
nued Padilla in his command. His wife, donna Maria, of 
the turbulent houſe of Pacheco, was the foul of the infurcents; 
and ra, through the prudence of the archbiſhop of s- 
rago/ia, was the only province in Sp, that was not then 
filled with blood and commotion. This ferment received ſome 
abatement by the death of CHs, who was exceſſively un- 
popular on account of his avarice. The ſcene was now great- 
ly changed, iince the death of Ximenes, Charles had diite- 
garded the cemmoners and the great cities who were now in 
arms, and the nobles offered to ſupport him, provided they 
were reinſtated in their privileges. Charles was not naturel 
of a humour to gratity either the one or the other, for which fe 
was ſeverely reprimanded by his old tutor, the cardinal 4&1. 
Haro's tigops were greatly ſuperior to th ſe under 44:6 
who on the 23d of April 1521 were entirely routed, and Ps 
73:G43, the two officers next te 
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him in command, being taken 
next day. N | 
This ſeaſonable ſeverity tad a wonderful effect in favour 0 
the royaliits, io that in a ſhort time, Toledo was the on!! 
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city of conſequence that ſtood out. The biſhop of Zamora, vour of 
who, by the death of Padilla, acted as general of the male- the go- 
contents, was defeated by the army cf the regency, under the vernment. 


rior of St. John's, and at laſt the whole force of the Caſtilian 
malecontents was ſhut up in the Alcazar of Toledo, which 
was bravely defended by donna Aaria. At laſt, however, it 
was forced, and ſhe was obliged to fly to Portugal. _ 

The connection between Charles and Henry the VIIIth of 
England, received a ſevere ſhock by the preference the for- 
mer gave to cardinal Adrian, in raiſing him to the papacy in- 
ſtead of Molſey; but by the force of large preſents, and ſtill 
larger promites, he regained that miniſter's friendſhip, and 
ſettled matters ſo well between him and Englaud, that on the 
6th of July, 1522, he arrived at Port St. Andero, in Spain, 
with a hundred and fifty fail of ſhips, and a conſiderable land 
force on board. His preſence overawed the malecontents, to 
whom he ſeemed to behave very graciouſly; but by his mode- 
ration, he diſappointed all parties; for he ordered a general 
pardon to be iſſued, with a reſervation of not above fourſcore 
of the moſt culpable infurgents, of whom no more than 
twelve perſons were put to death. The French endeavourcd 
to foment the public diſcontents of Spain, and were ſtill car- 
rying on a briſk war in Navarre and. Biſcav, where the Spa- 


 wiards took Fontarabia from the French, The moderation and 


preſence of Charles, at laſt reſtored a face of authority to his 
government in Spain; for he gratificd the itates of Caj7ile in 
their moſt reaſonable demands, and they in return preiented 
him with four hundred thoutand ducats. 

We have, in the hiſtories of France, Italy and Germany, 
given a full detail of CHarles's wars and political connections 
in all parts of Europe, excepting Spain. Many writers have 
dlamed him ſeverely for his reſidence in Spa: and employ- 
ing himſelf in ſettling little punctilios among the ſtates and 
courtiers, when he ought to have been at the head of his ar- 
mies in Italy and France. The truth is, Charles was diſguſted 
with the Germans, who were both poor and refractory. He 
knew that his troops who were to make head againſt /rancys, 
were commanded by the beſt generals in the world, and that 
it was in Spain alone, where, by his reſidence and the con- 
ſormity of his manners with the inhabitants, he could pro- 
cure the finews of war. His revenues from America were in- 
iced not very conſiderable as yet, but thoſe of his Spa: 
iubjects were immenſe; and now that he had gratificd the 
withes of his peoplc, they were proud to pour them forth at 
his ſervice, He had employed the prince of Orange to make 
an irruption into A'avarre, and the dominions of France had 
deen portioned out as we have already feen. It muſt be own- 
ed, at the ſame time, that Charles left a great deal, perhaps 
too much, to fortune, and his ſucceſs in defeating and taking 


priſoner Francis the Iſt, was an event which he had no reaſon 
| | | | to 
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239 A GENERAL HIS TORY 
to expect, nor can the warmeſt advocates of his memory yin. 
dicate his treatment of that prince. | "1,0 
The luſtre of Charles ſeemed to be encreaſed by his abſence 
from the great ſcenes of action. The ſophy of Perſa ſent 
| him a formal embaſly, inviting him to an alliance again the 
g Turks, and he married his youngeſt ſiſter, donna Catharina 
| to don Juan, king of Portugal, which ſeems to have been 1 
favourite alliance with Charles as well as his grandfather 
While he remained in Spain, he was a little embarraſſed by a 
viſit which the duke of Bourbon paid him, to whom he had pro- 
miſed his ſiſter, the queen dowager of Portugal, in marriage; 
but that princeſs diſengaged him, by declaring that ſhe pre. 
and great- ferred Francis, who offered her his hand, to the duke. Durin 
ng ſs. the captivity of Francis, the politics of Henry the VIIIth took; 
new turn, and, by the advice of Wolſey, he threw his weight 
into the ſcale of the holy league, which had been formed by 
the pope and the Italian ſtates, in favour of France. We have 
related the conſequences of that league in more places than 
One of the preceding hijtory, to which we refer our readers, 
Even when Charles held pope Clement the VIIth his priſoner, 
and was maſter of Rome, he continued to reſide in öbain, 
where he puniſhed the Moors of Granada and Valentin tor 
1527, their inſurrectfions. In the ſpring of the year 1527, Chart 
| introduced a very conſiderable alteration in the conſtitution of 
Caſtile, which he rendered conformable to that of England, 
by allotting ſeparate houſes to the ſeveral aſſemblies. He was, 
by this time, married to donna Iſabella of Portugal, though 
ſhe, as well as he, was the grand-ehild of Ferdinand and lj 
bella; and in May ſhe was brought to bed of don Philip, at 
Falladolia, The relation of the tranſactions, challenges and 
bravades that happened between Cyarles and Francis, on ac- 
count of the latter not fulfilling the treaty of Madrid, are a 
diſgrace to hiſtory. | 4 
1529. In the year 1529, though the ſtates of Ca/tile were greatly fo 


diſcontented, yet Charles found himſelf under a neceſſity of th 

His wars going to {ta;y. A remarkable incident happened before his ty 
with the departure. Catalonia, the molt turbulent of all the Spaniſb pro- Wi © 
\ Wnfidels, yinces, had never recognized the ſovereignty of Charles or that {1 
of his predeceſſors, in any other quality but that of counts of br 
Catalonia. Upon his informing the Catalans that he intended, th 

before his departure for Italy, to hold an aflembly of ther i 

ſtates, they ſent him a deputation to know whether they ed 

ſhould receive him as emperor or as count of Barcelona. He in 

wiſely anſwered, that he preferred the latter before all other Ti 

titles; upon which they voted him a noble ſupply. Little B 

occurs, relating to Spain, that has not been already taken th 

notice of during the three following years, excepting his naval hi 
tranſctions His gallies were defeated by the younger Ber- W 

baroſſa, who continued his ravages on the coaſts of Spain and T 


Italy with ſuch cruelty, that Charles ordered his admiral, Doris. i 


io | wm_ — CO — c 
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0 check them. Doria collected together all the remaining 
{-1 force of Spain, but found himſelf interior to the infidels, 
till he was reinforced by a french ſquadron, upon which the 
Turks retired into port, and Doria, after conquering the great- 
eſt part of the Morea, returned to Genoa, where he propoſed 
to meet the emperor in 1532. In the mean while, Charles, to 
eaſe himſelf of ſome part of the war with the infidels, made a 
ceſſon of Tripoli, Malta and Gęſa, to the knights of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, and he appointed his ſiſter, donna Maria, queen 
dowager of Hungary, to be his governeſs of the Low Countries. 


He was then embarraſſed by the oppoſition which his clergy of 


Gain, headed by cardinal Tavera, archbiſhop of Toledo, made 
to the demands of the pope, which they thought ſtruck at 
their privileges; but by his influence at the court of Rome, all 
their fears were removed, and. his holineſs, to ſhew his regard 
for Charles, made the archbiſhops of Seville and Compo/tella 
cardinals. During the abſence of Charles, his empreſs had 
aſſembled the ſtates of the kingdoms of Castile and Leon, 
where every thing paſled to the mutual ſatisfaction of both 
parties, and Charles then prepared to return to Hain, where 
he was very popular. On the 22d of April 1533, he ar- 
rived at Barcelona, where he was met by his queen and his 
court, and gave audience to the king of Tanis, whom Barba- 
77a had diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions. Charles promiſed him 
his aſſiſtance 3 but he found his conqueſts in the Morea fo ex- 
penſive to maintain, that after offering them to the pope and 
the Venetians, he ſent Doria with a fleet, which brought away 
their garriſons to Sicily. 


a 
WH 
JJ. 


1533s 


In July, Charles preſided with great luſtre at Moncon, where He holds 
he held an aſſembly of his ſtates, who, in conſideration of the an aſſem- 
great things he had done againſt the infidels, voted him all the bly of his 
ſupplies he demanded. Charles ſupported: the high opinion ſtates, 


they had conceived of him, by the valt preparations he made 
to fulfill his promiſe of reſtoring the old king of Tunis to his 
throne, In this he was aſſiſted by the king don Leꝛbis of Por- 
tugal, and embarking on board a fleet commanded by Doria, 
conſiſting of an hundred and forty large, and two hundred and 
ſicty ſmaller, ſhips, he landed at T , where Parbaroſſa had: 
brought a hundred thouſand men to defend it. He ſtormed 
the fortreſs of Goletta, which was the ſtrongeſt defence of Tu- 
215, by the intrepidity of the Spaniſb infantry, and there ſeiz- 
ed all his enemies magazines, He then, by the advice of the 
infant of Portugal, and the duke of Alva, marched againit 
Tunis itſelf, defeated, in a pitched battle, the great army of 
Barbargſſa, and forced that barbarian to fly to 4 After 
that, he replaced the king of Tunis on his throne, and obliged 
him to become his tributary; but he kept poſſeſſion of Goletta, 
where he left a ſtrong garriſon, and then returned to Sicily. 
Thoſe glorious actions, which were purſued with a proper 
ſpirit, might have been fatal to the intereſts of the infidels, 


had not Francis the Iſt, out of the conſtant hatred oy; for 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


Charles, become their friend and ally, and ſupported them 
4 . Tat 4 'T 
with all his power, both by ſea and land. This diſconcerted 
all the generous plans of Charles, and he found it difficult th 
make head againſt bis numerous enemies, who puſhed him al 
at once. He rouſed the indignation of all Europe againſt the 
unchriſtian conduct of the French king, but he found in Spain 
the chief reſources for ſupporting his power. The ſtates of 
Ca/tile, Arragon, Catalonia and Valentia, voted him liberal ſup- 
plies; and, as if he had been determined to riſk his all againſt 
the infidels, he ordered regiſters to be made out of all hi; 
Spaniſh ſubjects. Happily for him, his French and other enc. 
mies were as much exhauited by the war as he was, and 
means were found out to bring about a truce for ten years, 
in the year 1537, the particulars of which are related in the 
preceding parts of this hiftory; On the 1ſt of November he 
held an aſſembly of the ſtates at Leon and Toledo, where he 
made a ſtrenuous effort to obtain a fixed and determined re- 
venue, by means of an exciſe, in which he failed, through 
the firm oppoſition of his ſtates, to whom he gave viſih/e 
marks of his diſpleaſure. Their excuſe was, that they were 
afraid that ſuch a method of raiſing the revenue would pro- 
duce a rebellion; but at the ſame time they made him a free 
gift of four hundred and fifty millions of marvedies. After 
this, Charles underwent ſome ſenſible mortifications from the 
haughtineſs of the Caſtilian nobility, and his empreſs dying in 
child-bed in the mean while, added to his affliction. The 
commotions that happened in' CHent, obliged Charles at laſt to 
leave Hain, and it was then he performed the famous journey 
through France, on that king's honour, This was the more 
extraordinary on both fies, as Francis had a claim upon the 
inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan, for his fon, the duke of 
Orleans; and as Charles was the moſt diſtruſtful prince alive; 

and had often publicly branded Francis for his treachery. 
Charles, upon his leaving Spain, had nominated the cardinal 
Tavera and the commander Hobos, to the regency ; but while 
he was occupied in the affairs of the Low Countries, one of 
Berbarnſſea's officers became maſter of Gibraltar, from whence 
he carried off an immenſe booty, but it was recovered by 
Mendoza, the Spaniſh admiral, who deſtroyed or made priſo- 
ners all the infidels. This inſult renewed in Charles the deſire of 
conquering Alriers, for which he iſſued orders to his admi— 
rals and generals. They were obeyed with vaſt punctuality, 
and Charles having made the beſt proviſions he could for the 
tranquiility of his domintons, during his abſence in 1541, fe- 
turned to Italy, and embarked on board his fleet, though the 
leuſon of the year was then far advanced. This was one of the 
few inſtances in which Charles indulged his deſpotic authority, 
for his admiral, Doria, and his general, the marquis 4% Vaj!?, 
did all they could, but in vain, to diſſuade him from to un- 
promiſing an expedition. He proceeded to Aglers, notwith- 
iandins the tempeſts he encountered on the voyage, * he 
undre 
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hundred capital and a hundred ſmaller ſhips, which carried ſix 
thouland Spaniſh and five thouſand Italian foot, eight thouſand 
Germans, two thouſand cavalry and three thouſand volunteers, 
beides ſailors and ſupernumeraries of every kind. With this 
vaſt armament he beſieged Algiers, towards the end of O#9- 
ler, and the famous Hernando Cortez, who had added Mexico 
to his Spaniſh empire, ſerved as a volunteer in his army, This 
ſiege was long and unfortunate, through the brave defence 
made by the beſieged ; and Charles being afraid that he ſhould 
loſe his fleet by the tempeſts, which had already deſtroyed 
great part of it, reimbarked his army ; and thus ended that 
unfortunate and unſucceſsful expedition. 


Upon the return of Charles to Spain, in the beginning of 


December 1542, he found that the French had, during his ab- 


ſence, been very buſy in forming alliances againſt him; but 
Charles was ſo well ſerved on the frontiers of France, and in 
the Low Countries, that the French, notwithſtanding the pow- 


154% 


erful efforts they made, obtained but few advantages. 


Their example was followed by the ſtates of /Yalentia. 


ſence, drew up, with wonderful deliberation_ and ſagacity, 


his regent, but under the direction of the duke of {va and 
Cabo. Charles then embarked on board Daria's gallies, and 
landed at Genoa. It was at this time principally, that his 
conduct proved him to be the great captain and politician he 
really was, He ſubdued the duke of Cleves, the French king's 


ally, and obliged him to renounce his alliance with France.; 


He forced his enemy, Francis, to call the Twriih fleet to his 
aſſiſtance; but it brought him little beſides diſgrace and dif 
zppointment, and univerſal deteſtation among all the Chr: - 
fian powers. The marquis of | Bazen, next to Doria, his 
ableſt admiral, beat the French fleet, which was ravag ing 
the coaft of Galicia; and Charles in perſon, made ſuch 
an impreſſion on the frontiers of France, that it was 
thought he would march to the gates of Paris, We have 
already ſeen in what manner this was prevented by the treaty 
which the French were forced to ſue for at Creſpi, or (as fome 


all it) the treaty of 1 While Charles was thus em- 


ployed, ſo much to his glory, his Spaniſh nobility reſtored the. 


Mooriſh king of Tremecen, to whom he had promiſed his aſ- 
ſtance, to his dominions. 


On the 8th of January, 1545, the princeſs of 4//1ria died 


in child-birth of her ſon, don Carlos, who was thought after- 
wards to have been put to death by his father. The two next PG 
fears were ſpent by Charles in the affairs of the empire, of know- 
which we have given a detail in the hiſtory of Gerisauß. 


The 
Dany 


a paper of inſtructions for his ſon, whom he appointed to be 


Before War ww 1th 
he left Spain, he introduced his ſon, Philip, to the ſtates of Ar- Hate. 
rag and Catalonia, who acknowledged him as his father's 

heir, and preſented Charles with half a million of ducats. 

Charles 

then, though he was burning with reſentment at the ungene- 

tous uſage he had met with from the French during his ab- 
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many exations he met with, on the part of the pope, and of 
the ſhameful management of the council of Trent, is ſaid at 1 
this time to have induced Charles to give ſome attention to the ti 
points in diſpute bztween the Roman catholics and the proteſ. ' 
tants, from which he imbibed ſome notions ſo much in fayour gf a 
the reformers, that the violent Roman catholics pronounced ſe 
him to be a heretic. In 1548, he ſent his nephew, Maxin;. te 
lian, ſon to his brother Ferdinand, king of the Romans, to e 
Spain, where he married his daughter, donna Maria, former. fr 
ly betrothed to the duke of Orleans, who was then dead. The 7 
prince of Auria, at his father's requeſt, transferred his fe-. 
ency to Maximilian, and then embarked for Italy. His ſtate. H 
ais attendance, and his behaviour on this occaſion, have in 
been perhaps too pompouſly and too minutely deſcribed b. hi 
hiſtorians; his after conduct, at leaſt, ſuited ill with fo pro- as 
miſing an outlet in life, as they deſcribe. Upon his arrival at in 
Bruſſels, he proſtrated himſelf before his father, and he was, by th 
the ſtates of the Low Countries, acknowledged as duke of Brg. pl 


bant. It is certain that Philip was a ſen according to Charlss' 
own heart, and that he had laid a deep plan, in which he 
however miſcarried, for leaving him the empire of Germany, 
In 1551, this miſcarriage, with ſeveral others of a political 
kind, determined Charles to ſend Philip back to Spain, where 
his hereditary dominions were threatned, by a deſcent of the 
Turks, the faithful allies of France. Upon the arrival of the 
prince of Muria at Barcelona, prince Maximilian and his con- 
ſort left Spain, while Charles was making an unequal war 
againſt the proteſtants in Germany, where he narrowly eſcaped 
Joting his liberty. His affairs being reſettled by the peace of tic 


aſſau, his ſtates of Spain furniſhed him with the means of to 
protecting his Italian dominions ; but in 1552, the Turks de- in 
feated his admiral, Doria, by ſea. By this time Charles had lie 
formed the ſcheme of a match between his ſon, the prince ot otl 


Aſturia; and Mary, queen of England, and in order to for- It. 
ward it, had declared the prince king of Naples. Upon Pli— th 
7 leaving Spain to go to England, the princeſs dowager 0i tri 

ortugal was appointed regent of Spain. It is certain, that tt 
Charles and his fon had the Engith match ſo much at heatt, W 
that they expended immenſe ſums in England to bring it his 
about. Philip landed. at Southampton, with a retinue com- for 


poſed of the chief Caſtilian and Arragonian nobility, and after 1 
the celebration of the marriage, he ſent to his father in Franc, I 
four thouſand Spaniſh troops who attended him. 11 


Charles was, at this time, at once the greateſt and the molt . 4% 
unhappy prince in Europe. In Germany he had been thwarted 
in all his ſchemes, by his own brother and the princes of the 5 
empire; the advantages he had gained over France had coſt 7 
him more than they were worth; he ſaw daily reaſons fol 
diſtruſting the pope and the Italian princes ; the power of the 7 
Turks was encreafing; and though he ſucceeded in the Engl 7 
match, yet the articles of marriage were ſuch, that the el 


OF THE WORLD. 
of England was to remain for ever independent on that of Spain. 
The buſy courſe of life which Charles had led, his — fa- 
tigues and perpetual application to buſineſs, had now ren ered 
him infirm, and what was worſt of all, he had loſt the vigour of 
mind neceſſary for ſupporting the toils of government. He 
ſeldom or never opened himſelf to his miniſters, and his ſiſ- 
ters, the queens of Hungary and France, were his only conh- 
dents. T'o them he propoſed to abdicate his crown, and retire 
from the world. The encreafing diſorder of his affairs in 


ſay, and the ſuperiority which the Turkiſh marine had ob- 


Charles 
reſigns his 


| tained in the Mediterranean, confirmed him in his reſolution, 
He ſent for his ſon, the king of Naples, to Bruſſels, where, 
in a full court, on the 25th of October, he reſigned to him all 


241 


his hereditary dominions in the Low Countries and Burgundy, domi- 


as he did the crown of Spain on the 16th of January follow- 
ing. Writers are greatly divided concerning the motives of 


nion?, 
Vol, IX, 


this reſignation, and we have already given our opinion in the P- 122. 


place referred to. : 
In the following September, he embarked for Spain, having 
fonified his intention of diveſting himſelf of the imperial au- 


thority. He had already fixed on the monaftery of St. Juſtus, His re- 


in the Vera de Placentia, a moſt elegant retreat, for the place 
of his retirement, during the remainder of his life, and ſo 
eager was he to reach it, that he ſet out for it in a rainy day, 
attended by his ſiſters, the queens of Hungary and Portugal. 
The natural reſerve which Charles had always maintained, 
had now riſen to a diſguſt at the world. Therefore it is idle 
in private hiſtorians to pretend to deſcribe his words and ac- 
tions, during this period of his life, as few could have acceſs 


treat, 


to know them. He ſhut himſelf up, with a few attendants, L, 


in a little houſe contiguous to the convent, where he often re- 
lieved his auſtere acts of devotion, by practiſing turnery and 
other mechanical arts, to which he had a natural genius. 
It is certain, that the court of Rome, during his retirement, 
thought that he had embraced and practiſed ſome of the doc- 
tines of the reformation ; and had it not been for the interpo- 
lition of his ſon, even his aſhes muſt have undergone diſgrace. 
We are entirely ignorant whether he did or did not repent of 
his reſignation ; but it is ſaid, that the penſion he had referved 
for himſelf, which amounted only to two hundred thouſand 
crowns a year, was not very punctually paid, and that he was 
ſhocked at the little reſpect that was paid to him by the Ha- 


nþ nobility after his abdication. He died on the 20ſt of Sep- and death. 


tember 18 58, and we have already given an account of his 


iſue. Before we cloſe his hiſtory, we muſt recount the cala- 14, p. 


mitous events of the female part of his family; for his ſiſter 
eonora, queen dowager of France and Portugal, died but a 
few months before him. His ſiſter, the queen of Hungary, 


died the ſame month; and his daughter-in-law, the queen of 


England, ſurvived him but two months. 
Vor. XII. | R | The 
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Succeeded The abdication of the emperor Charles was no ſooner 


by Phi ip. known in Spain, than his grandion don Carlos proclaimed hi; 
own father Philip king, with great formality, at Valladolid. | 
Pilip, upon his entrance on the government, was very pacif. 
cally inclined, and he concluded a truce with France for five 0 
years. He was then on very ill terms with the pope, (Pa! ö 
IV.) who wanted to give the kingdom of Naples to a French { 
prince, but was over-awed by the Spaniſb viceroy, the duke of , 
Alva, The Spaiards were, at this time, inclined to have 1 
entered into an offenſive war with the Hoors, who had of late 
taken Bugia, and had obtained ſeveral other advantages over 4 
them; but Philip reſtrained them till he could return to Spain 4 
in perſon. Notwithitanding the truce, the pope found mean; vi 
to engage the court of France in ſuch practices as broke it; and V 
Vol. XI. the queen of England took her huſband's part. We have 2}. 4 
p. 333. ready ſeen the events of the war which enſued in the Lau ic 
| C:untries, and the almoſt bloodleſs victory which Philip ob- 4 
tained over the French at St. Quintin, chiefly by his Egli 
ibid. auxiliaries. The peace of CHateus Cambrefis followed; and it m 
p. 337. ſeems to be pretty certain that Hp, who had then loſt his d 
S/. wite, ary of England, would gladly have eſpouſed her fifter P 
queen Elizabeth; but after the conclutton of the peace, he o 
mar:ied the princeſs Iſabella of France. Upon his return to fy 
Spain, he called an aſſembly of the ſtates of Ca/tile at Toll l 
and ſoon after he gave ſpecimens of his bloody inſenſible dif- ti 
poſition, by renewing all the terrors of the inquiſition, and C, 
being pieſent at the numerous inhuman executions of here- 10 
tics, According to the practice of his predeceſſors, he pre- by 
ſented his eldeit ton don Carlos to the ſtates, and they acknow- of 
leiged him for his ſucceflor, about the time that Philip's ha 
admiral, the duke of Medina $145ma, was completely beaten co 


His great by the inicels in attempting to take Tiyipoli out of their hands, 
expences. Philip was then receiving immenſe treaſures from America, 
| but he found them inſufficient for carrying on the vaſt project; 
he had in view, and therefore applied to the pope for power to 

tax his SH] clergy. | 
He raiſes Philip was the firit king of Spin, who fixed the reſidence of 
a marine. his court at Madrid, near which he laid out incredible ſums in 
building the ſcurial. In fact, Philip ſcarce knew any engine 
of government but money, and he employed it in the molt de- 
| | teſtable purpoſes, thoſe of endeavouring to /root out what he 
1 called hereſy, both in his own and other inions. It is un- 
certain which he hated moſt, the infidels or the proteſtants, 
but his bloody periecutions fell the moit heavily on the latter, 
Being ſenſible of the ſuperiority of the Turks by ſea, he gave 
orders for equipping a ſtrong fleet, and for difarming is 
47:rijco ſubjects in the kingdom of Granada; but a ſtrong 
ſquadron of his ſhips under Hendoxa, with four thouſand men 
on board, foundered in a ſtorm at ſea, as they were pro- 
ceeding to the relief of Oran, which was threatened by the 
| 7 2 | rin 
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„ After this, Haſſan, king of Algiers, being ſtrongly 
— by the fed both Oran and Mazalquivir 


by ſea and Jand. The count de Alcaudete was the governor 
0 Oran, and his brother Martin de Cordova of Mazalquivir. 


Their defence was ſuch as might have been expected from 


brave officers and men of honour, but the ſieges were preſſed 
© furiouſly, that one or both of thoſe places muſt have been 
uken, had they not been critically relieved by the Spaniſb fleet. 
It is not improbable that Philip, at this time, 1563, had the 
conqult of England in his view. It is certain, that the pro- 
-ofs he made in raiſing a marine, was aſtoniſhing ; and over- 
awed both the Turks and Chriſtians, As he was naturally ſe- 
vere, he held progreſſes through different parts of his kingdom, 
where he put to death and confiſcated the eſtates of great 
numbers of people, who were accuſed of oppreiling his ſub- 
jets; and after receiving vait ſubſidies from his ſtates, he 
ordered all his gallies to be ready the beginning of next year. 


The family of Philip was then weak, he having no legiti- Airs of 
mate ſon but don Carlos, who about this time narrowly eſcaped the Low 
He therefore ſent for his nephews Countries, 
| Ridelph and Erne/t, ſons of Maximilian king of the Romans, to 


death by a fall down ſtairs. 


be educated at his court. In 564, he made uſe of the vaſt 
ſuperiority he had acquired at fea, in recovering from the 
Mirrthe ſtrong fortreſs of Penon de Velez, and about the fame 
time he annexed all his American dominions to the crown of 
Caſtile for ever. But while Philip reſided in Spain, he was 
ignorant of the true ſtate of his affairs in the Low Countries, 


ef government had thrown every thing into confuſion, as we 


cardinal Grarvelie, who governed his Leto Countries under the 
dutcheſs of Parma, and even that was done with a view of 
aterwards ſcourging the inhabitants more cruelly. Next year 
the vaſt maritime preparations of the 7»rks, obliged Philip 


to aſtemble all his fleets, and we have already mentioned the Vol. XI. 


243 


1563. 


1564. 


where the introduction of the inquiſition and his cruel maxims Vol. IX. | 
; | / thi We p. 393, 
haue ſeen in a preceding part of this work. All that Philip 30 


3 4+ 
| could be brought to, was to remove his unpopular miniſter 


interview at Bayonne, where the deſtruction of the proteſtants p. 355+ 


in France was reſolved on. It is, however, remarkable that 
when Philip enforced the very unpopular meaſure of obliging 


on 


his ſubjects both in Spain and the Low Cguntries, to receive 


the decrees of the council of Trent, he did it by his rega 


authority alone, which gave great offence to the court of 
Kime, 


The ſtorm of the Turkif fleet broke, at lat, upon the Vol. VIII. 


land of Malta, to which P-:1ip ſent very powerful ſuccours; p. 153. 


but after the ſiege was begun, and likely to prove ſucceſsful, 


the viceroy of Maples, notwithſtanding Philiz”s order to the Siege of 


contrary, withheld the fleet appointed for the relief of Malta, Ma. ta 


being apprehenſive of the fate of $cily and Naples. 
tured, however, at laſt to fail, and threw eſuch reinforcements 
inte the place, as obliged the infidels to raiſe the ſiege. 

= R 2 


Philip 


He ven- railed. 
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State of 
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1566. 


Vol. IX. 
P. 304. 


His wars 
with the 
| Moriſces, 
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Philip began at this time to be uneaſy in his own family. He 
had educated at the ſame ſeminary his fon the prince of Afri 
his natural brother don Juan of Auſtria, and Alexander Fire 
the young prince of Parma. The firit being diſguſted with | 
his father's authority, intended to have eſcaped to the Ly 
Countries, but his ſecret was betrayed to Philip by de Sily,. 
with whom Carlos had entruſted it. Don John made an elcye. 
ment from court, with an intention to ſerve a campaign againſt 
the Turks, but falling ill on the road, he was obliged by hl 
to return; and the prince of Parma was ſent to his mother jn 
the Low Countries. Philip continued to act independent]y of 
the pope in eccleſiaſtical matters, and in the year 1565, his 
inquiſition impriſoned the archbiſhop of Toledo; but pope 
Pius V. obliged Philip to ſend him to be tried at Rome. Soon 
after the Turks ravaged the coaſts of Naples, and on the 11th 
of Auguſt 1566, Philip's queen was brought to bed of a daugh. 
ter, who afterwards diſtinguiſhed herſelf by the name of J 
bella Ciara Eugenia. One Montigny, an agent from the Lau 
Country malecontents, was then in Spain, where he and ſome 
of his friends loſt their heads for their intrigues wich the prince 
of Aſturia. This diſcovery exaſperated Philip ſo much ageinſ 
the Flemings, that he immediately took the reſolution of ſend- 
ing the ſtern duke of Alva, at the head of an army, to root 
out proteſtantiſm in the Low Countries with fire and ſword, 

Philip's tyranny was not confined to his proteſtant ſubjeds, 
Ever ſince the recovery of Spain from the Moors, the remain; 
of that nation who continued there, went by the name of 
Moriſcos, and they embraced to appearance, at leaſt, Chr;/- 
tianity. The biſhop of Granada ſuſpected that their conver- 


ſion was not ſincere, and that they correſponded with their 


Mooriſb countrymen. He prevailed with the pope to lay his 
ſuſpicions before Philip, who immediately adopted them az 
certainties, and ſent Spinoſa, an inflexible bigot, to force the 
Masiſess to leave off their habit, language and manners, and to 
conform themſelves upon pain of extirpation to thoſe of 
Spain. The marquis of Mond:jar, Philip's governor of Gra- 
nada, in vain interceded for the /ori/cos, and they ſeconded 
him with their moſt humble repreſentations ; but Philip was 
inexorable, and his orders were ſo rigorouſly executed, that 
de ſpair drove the Moriſcos into a reſolution of revolting. This 
was what Philip both wiſhed for and expected, but he did not 
ſoreſee to what lengths their deſpair afterwards carried them. 
The ſcheme of their revolt was laid down by one Farax, Aber 
Farax, and others; and upon enquiry, they found that the 
country of Albijjarros, and the neighbourhood of Granats 
could furniſh them with fifty thouſand fighting men. Though 
they proceeded with vaſt addreſs and caution, yet the govern- 
ment diſcovered their practices, but it was with ſome difficulty 
that the marquis de Mondęjar prevented Granada (the Mori 
kingdom of which they wanted to revive) from falling into 
their hands, Upon this diſappointment, they proclaimed 1 

| | young 
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ung gentleman, don Ferdinand de Valor, king of Granada 
grdova, and he took the name of Mohammed Aben Hu- 


d g . 
_ The exceſſes which the Moriſcos were guilty of, after 
they had avowed their revolt, are beyond deſcription. The 


reducing them was committed to the marquis de Mondejar, 
and the marquis de los Velez. The former was inclined to have 
treated them with lenity, becauſe he knew many of them to 
be ſincere Chriſtians; but finding that he was ſuſpected at 
court of favouring them, he proceeded to a contrary extreme, 
for he put them to death without diſtinCtion. 

Humeya was twice defeated by the marquis de Mondejar, 
and was diſappointed in the great expectations he had formed 
of ſupport from the Turks and Moors. The two Spaniſh ge- 
nerals differed in their conduct of the war, and Philip ordered 
don John of Auſtria to command in chief againſt the Moriſcos. 
The new general proceeded with great caution, and even ad- 
mitted of applications from Humeya, whoſe father and uncle 
were priſoners at Granada. This correſpondence being diſco- 
vered, the Moriſcos began to murmur, at which Humeya was 
ſo much offended, that he was guilty of ſeveral acts of cruelty 
and imprudence, and his ſubjects ſtrangled him. They ſub- 
ſtituted in his room one who took the name of Muley Abdallah, 


who defended himſelf with great vigour againſt don John and 


the duke of Sz//a for many months, ſo that, upon the whole, the 
var laſted between two and three years. At laſt, about the year 
1570, the king, by the advice of the moderate part of his coun- 
ſellors, admitted them to terms, and ſuffered them to ſettle in 
Caſtile, but not before the war had coſt above a hundred and 
twenty thouſand lives. We have carried this hiſtory forward, 
in order to preſerve the greater continuity in other events. 


The diſorders in the Leto Countries continuing, Philip was Don Car- 
exaſperated againſt his rebels there as he thought them, to a /z; put to 
degree of enthuſiaſm. He had diſcovered that his ſon's ambi- death. 


tion, was to go to Flanders. either to head the inſurgents, or 
to fight againſt them; but Philip named the bloody duke of 
Alva for his general, nor could he have pitched upon an abler 
commander. When the duke went to take leave of the prince, 
the latter was ſo exaſperated at being deprived of the command, 
that had he not been withheld by force, he would have ſtabbed 
him with his dagger ; and from that moment we may date the 
= gh ruin, to which his own perverſe diſpoſition did not a 
ittle contribute. His real hiſtory is however dark. The 
auſtere diſpoſition of his father, probably drove him into vio- 
Int meaſures, for it is certain that he wanted to form connec- 
tions both with the German princes and the Spaniſhß grandees, 
and the latter laid his letters before his father. It has been 
ſaid, that the prince was in love with the archdutcheſs Anne of 
Austria; but we have not been able to diſcover how he could 
have any idea of her perion but by report, or from a picture. 
Be this as it will, it is certain that the prince had made diſ- 
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married. 


Vol. VIII. 
P. 160. 


Vol. Xx. 
p. 279. 


War with 
the Tur xs. 


his life, the executioner deſired him to have patience, becayſ 


birth of an infant, don Ferdinand. The victory of Lepant: 
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poſitions to leave Spain, when on the 18th of January 1558 
his father, attended by his guards and ſome of his nobles, en. 
tered his apartment, ſecured his arms and papers, and put his 
perſon under arreſt, while the prince exclaimed againſt hig 
wajeſty's ſeverity. He immediately laid before the public 3 
detail of what he had done, and the prince died ſoon after: 
but the manner of his death is variouſly related. Some ſav 
that by the king's order he was tried by the inquiſition, ang 
condemned to death, and that four ſlaves entering his room 
confined his hands and feet, while the fourth ſtrangled him, 
It has been aſſerted, that while the prince was ſtruggling fo 


all he was doing was for his good. Others transfer that ſay- 
ing to his father when he put him under arreſt; and ſome 
Spaniſh writers affirm, that he died of a ſurfeit by vaſt draught 
of cold water. The gloomy character of Philip, authorizes 
the ſevereſt preſumptions. The death of his queen, donna 
Jabella, when ſhe was in the fifth month of her pregnancy, wa 
conſidered by the public as the effect of Philip's jealouſy, and 
heightened their diſcontents. 

Scarcely was queen Iſabella dead, when Philip entered into 
a treaty of marriage for Anne of Auſtria, whom the emperor, 
her father, had deſtined for his ſon. The emperor took that 
opportunity to adviſe Philip to moderation, eſpecially in the 
Low Countries; but though all advice of that kind was re- 
jected, the marriage was concluded and conſummated, upon 
the bride's arrival in Spain. | 

The reduction of the Moriſcos in Spain, left Philip at liberty 
to enter into the holy league againſt the Tyrks in the year 
1571; and in the places referred to, we have already given a 
full detail of the ꝑlorious victory of Lepanto, which his general 
don John of Auſtria obtained over the infidels. The rejoicings, 
which were exceffive on that account, were encreaſed by the 


was more ſplendid than advantageous to the league. The 
allies, as uſual, differed among themſelves; and thus the year 
1572 paſſed without improving that blow. Inſtead of that, 
the new Turftiſb admiral Nucciali, repaired his maſter's marine 
in a ſurpriſing degree. Charles IX. was perſuaded to with- 
draw from the contederacy, and Philip began to grow tired of 
the vaſt expence attending it, while he was daily loſing 
ground in the Low Countries. He continued don Fohn in his 
poſt of admiral; but ſuch were the differences that prevailed 
among the other officers, that don John did not attack Ulz- 
cali, though they threw the blame upon his backwardneſs and 
the apprehenſions Philip was under, with regard to the deſigns 
of the French upon his own dominions. The jealouſies be- 
tween the Venelians and Spaniarde, after this, drove the former 
into a peace with the Tarks, but Philip began now to entertain 
ſuſpicions of don John's intentions. 1 
| 
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t never has been certainly known who that prince's mother P 1 
was; but the affection and treatment he met with from the jealous of 
emperor Charles, and Philip, make it probable that ſhe muſt don Jobs. 
have been a perſonage of high diſtinction. He had been bred F 
up under a nobleman, Quixada, and he had conſidered him and = 
his wife as his father and mother. The ftriking reſemblance | 
between him and his father Charles, (though don John's perſan * 'H 
was much handſomer) his valour and other great qualifications $ 
rendered him highly reſpected by the Spaniards, and he WI 
thought that illegitimacy was no bar to royalty, ſo that he fl 
entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the pope for his 
friendſhip. with Philip, for declaring him a ſovereign prince 
either of Genoa or Tunis. We have already ſeen in what man- Vol. X. 
ner his hopes of the latter were baulked. Philip ſuſpected his p. 286. 
ambition, and that his ſecretary Juan de Soto favoured it; | 
upon which he removed the latter to the ſuperintendency of 
the fleet, and ſupplied his place about his brother's perſon with ib' d. 

Ej:rvads, whom he thought to be more tractable. Upon the 


nd concluſion of the peace between the Turks and the Yenetians, 
- Philip ordered don John to take and demoliſh Tunis. Don 
to Jobn, aſter taking it, fortified it, and the pope actually ſolli- 
r, cited Philip, that he ſhould hold it with the title of king, a 
at requeſt which he artfully evaded. It is not eaſy to account for 
Ie the indulgence which Philip obſerved to his brother after this 
tn fagrant diſcovery of his ambition. He even hinted his willing- 
n nels to gratify him, but that he was unable to ſupport him 
againſt the whole force of the Turks, which was ready to fall 
y upon his new conqueſts in Africa. | 
Ir The truth is, that Philip by this time was in fact a bank- Who is [1 
a rupt, notwithſtanding the incredible treaſures he received from made go BY 
i America, and the vaſt ſums he raiſed in Spain. He gave pen- yerngr of us 
I tions and appointments to the Exgliſo, Scotch, and Iriſb, who the Tab 1 
0 were diſaffected to queen Elizabeth's government. The ex- Ce Wn 
q pences of his Low Country, Italian and African wars, were 8 BY 
e altoniſhing; and he in a manner ſupported the Auſdrian and BA 
r imperial court in Germany, beſides paying great ſubſidies to the 1 


French Roman catholics and the northern courts. As he had 1 
foreſeen, the Turks in the year 15-4, recovered Tunis, and 1 
2Imoſt all that they had loft in Africa, where they only kept "BY 
Mazalquivir, Don Juan was then in {taly, and unable, partly 1 
through the bad weather, and partly through the backward- | 
neſs of the Spaniſh viceroys, to prevent the progreſs of the- 
Turks; fo that under pretence of laying before Philip the true 
ſtate of his affairs, he obtaincd leave to return to Spain. He 
there importuned Philip to be declared infant of Caſtile, and 
his lieutenant general in /taly. Philip evaded both requeſts by 
plauſible pretexts, and upon the death of don Lewis de Regui- 
ſens, he appointed him to the government of the Low Coun- 
tries. Don Fohn's remonſtrances for an encreaſe of troops and 
other particulars, before he embarked for his government, 
diſguſted Philip; but he diſmiſſed him with great ſhew of af- 
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fection, and he left him ſo much at large by his inftruQions 
that he was tied down to nothing, but the not granting liberty 
of conſcience to the proteſtants. | 
Don Se- About this time, the famous Muley Moloch had driven his 
baſtian brother Mohammed from the throne of Fez and Morocco. Philip 
king of was ſo much diſpleaſed with the ſtate of his affairs in Africa, 
Portugal, that when Mohammed applied to him for aſſiſtance, he refuſed 
killed in to be concerned in the diſpute; but he privately ſent over 2 
Africa, dexterous miniſter to enquire into the ſtate of affairs in Africa, 
and to make his report accordingly. Before that could he 
done, Mohammed had applied in like manner to Ph:lip's ne. 
hew, don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, a prince of unbounded 
= inconſiderate courage, who undertook to aſſiſt him. Philiy 
hearing of his nephew's raſhneſs, endeavoured to diſſuade him 
by laying before him the informations he had received con. 
eerning the great power of Muley Moloch, who was ſupported 
by the Turks, and he even gave Szba/l:an a meeting to diſſuade 
him from his purpoſe ; but Sebaſtian told him he had gone too 
far to retract. Before they parted, however, Philip promiſed 
that if the Turf fleet did not put to ſea that year, he would 
ſend him ſome aſſiſtance. Inſtead of that, being apprehenſive 
that the Turks might feize the kingdom of Morocco, he con- 
cluded a private treaty with Muley Moloch, and a truce with 
the Turks tor three years, but in the intermediate time, he re- 
newed his inſtances, but all in vain, with don Sebaſtian, to 
lay aſide his expedition. The unhappy youth proceeded in it, 
and landing in Africa, a battle followed, which was fatal to 
three ſovereign princes. Don Seba/tian loſt the battle, and 
was killed; as was /fohammed ; and Muley Moloch died of a 
| fever, juſt as victory had declared in his favour. 
Perez; ſe- It appears that Philip was, at this time, under a moſt un- 
cretary of happy ſtate of mind. His natural ſuſpicion was revived and 
„ſtate ar- encreaſed by the conduct of don John, whoſe ſecretary, Ejco- 
reſted. wade, aſter various attempts to poiſon him, was, by the imme- 
diate direction of Antonio Perez, but by the expreſs order of 
Philip, murdered in the ſtreets of Madrid. This aſſaſſination, 
with the death of don ohn of Auſtria, not without ſuſpicion 
of poiſon, created a great ferment in Spain. It was thought, 
and there is ſome colour for it, from the conduct of queen 
Elizabeth, that don John aſpired to her hand in marriage, and 
that Eſcovads managed the correſpondence, which was far 
from being diſcouraged on her part. It is however more pro- 
bable, that Philip's real ground of diſpleaſure with don 145 
lay in the advances made by the latter to become the huſband 
of Mary queen of Scots, whom the Roman Catholic party in 
England conſidered as their queen, and who undoubtedly was 
Elizabeth's preſumptive heir. Whatever may be in this, the 
ſecretary Perez, who was a vain weak man, fell himſelf under 
Philip's ſuſpicion, for having too intimate connections, both 
perſonal and political, with the princeſs of Ebol;, Philip's miſ- 
treſs, and both of them were put under arreſt, but were _ 
_ after 
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after ſet at liberty, and Perez was reſtored to his functions as 
ſecretary. But we are now to attend the great ſcene that 


opened 111 Portugal. 
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Upon the death of don Sebaſtian, in 1578, his uncle, car- Affairs of 


nal Henr 
— o Philip, who feared that he inclined to marry, 


made 2 party at the court of Rome againſt that event, and 
having concluded a peace for twenty years with the king of 
roo, he took meaſures for not being diſappointed in that 
ſucceſſion by the duke of Braganza, who was married to the 
te king of Portugal's ſiſter, and who had a fon. Upon the 
death of the cardinal king, Philip reſolved to aſſert his right to 
Pirtugal by arms, and though the duke of Alva was then in 
grace, and a priſoner, he employed him to be his general 
in that expedition. Don Antonio, the prior of Crato, natural 
ſon of don Lerois, oppoſed him; and a great party among the 
Pirtygueſe proclaimed him king. The duke of Alva, though in 
2 manner in chains, entered Portugal with an army, and twice 
defeated Antonio, who, notwithſtanding ſome ſuccour he re- 


which the duke of Alva in a few days reduced to abſolute ſub- 
jection. The infant Ferdinand was now dead, and Philip 
cauſing his eldeſt fon don Diego, to be recognized as his ſuc- 
ceſlor, proceeded to take poſſeſſion of his new kingdom; but 
he loſt his queen at Badajoz, when ſhe was no more than 
thirty-one years of age. He ſoon found that the crown of 
Portugal was lined with thorns. Though he ſoftened the 
ſererity of his natural temper, by paſſing an act of grace upon 
his acceſſion, he perceived that he could not gain over any 
one Portugueſe nobleman, who could be of ſervice to him, but 
by bribing him with vaſt ſums, and which, though that crown 


Braganza, who pretended to be regent of the kingdom, were 
ſtill more exorbitant, and the exiled king don Antonio, having 
taken refuge in France, the queen mother and her party there 
furniſhed him with a conſiderable armament to put him in 
pollefion of the Azores iſlands, and to intercept the Spaniſh 
plate fleet. The armament was defeated by Philip's admiral, 


reldence in Portugal, Philip loſt his ſon Diego, and the infant 
don Philip was recognized as his ſucceſſor. His old ſervant 
and general, the duke of Alva, died about the ſame time. All 
hity's condeſcenſion could not render him popular in Portu- 
gal, and leaving the cardinal archduke Albert his regent there, 

he returned to his magnificent palace of the Eſcurial. 
he years 15*3 and 1584, were employed in reducing the 
feores, which the marquis of Santa Crux effected, but exerciſed 
J great 


ceived from France and England, was obliged to leave Portugal, 


took that crown, notwithſtanding the remon- Portugal, 


was then rich by the Eaſi India trade, muſt have more than Vol. IX. 
exhauſted its revenues. The demands of the dutcheſs of p. 379. 


tie marquis of Santa Cruz, who without any ſcruple treated all of which 
the French who fell into his hands as pirates, even men of qua- Philip be- 
liy as well as others, there being then no declared war be- comes 
tween Philip and.the French king. During this uncomfortable king, 


1583. 
1584. 
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He re- | oy cruelties upon Antonio's party. The marriage betye,, 
; ! 


ſolves ona the duke of Savoy and Philip's daughter, the infanta Cathari, 
War with was celebrated with great ſtate, Philip, amidſt all his ſecmin | 
the Eng- glory, remained miſcrable and unhappy on his throne, Pe 
lis, could not bring the ſtates of his kingdom into the ſubjedion 
| he defired, and the pain which his family misfortunes gare 
him, was the more acute, through the efforts he made to con. 
ceal it. He had prohibited the Dutch from all commerce wit 
Spain and Portugal; but he ſaw them now opening a trade t 
the Eaft Indies, which rivalled that of his own ſubjects. [js 
greateſt mortification, however, aroie from the En21i/h, who 
intercepted his ſhips, and ravaged his poſſeſſions in all partsgf 
the globe. Philip conſidered it as a point of conſcience x 
well as of intereſt, to reduce thoſe daring heretics, and he had 
for ſome years taken a reſolution of employing his credit an 
power in the conqueſt of England. Before his prepa:..:y 
could be in readineſs, he ſtooped ſo far from his ſtate, 3% 
ſuffer his general, the prince of Parma, to amuſe El:zg,.:!; 
miniſters with various interviews and propoſals for peace in the 
Low Countries. Cardinal Grarnveliz is by ſome, and the prince 
of Parma by others, accuſed of encouraging Philip to invade 
England; but they were both of them men of too great diſcern. 
ment to agree to ſuch an expedition, however they miglt 
behave after they found their maſter abſolutely determina 
upon it. If Philip required counſellors on this occaſion, it is 
more than probable that he found them in the Roman catholic 
| fugitives, who had been driven from Enzland. 

1588. After every thing was in readineſs for the ſailing of the 
who defeat Spaniſh fleet, orders were given for its rendezvouſing at the 
his invin- Groyne, By the moſt moderate accounts, it conſiſted of the 
cible ar- following particulars, viz. nincteen thouſand two hundred and 
mada, ninety ſoldiers, eight thouſand three hundred and fifty ſailor 

| two thouſand and eighty galley ſlaves, and two thouſand fix 

hundred and thirty pieces of ordnance. Nothing that could 
contribute to the ſucceſs of this expedition, was wanting fot 
the accommodation of this prodigious armament, which ſome 
fay was much larger than we have repreſented it, and it un- 
doubtedly coſt Philip ten millions fterling in equipping it. 1 
was to have been commanded by the marquis de Santa Cruz, 
but he dying juſt as it was ready to ſail, the duke of ems 
Sidonta was appointed in his ſtead. The prince of Pam 
was ordered to make preparations for co-operating with the 
fleet, and for making a deſcent upon Ergland ; but he had 
no opportunity of embarking. The elements early declare 
themſelves againſt the Spaniards, ſo that it was the laſt day df 
July before they came in ſight of the Engliſb coaſt. The 
ſecond in command was Ricaldo, an able ſeaman; but all the 
courage and ſkill of the invaders, availed them but little againk 
the ſuperior ſkill and judgment of the Engliſh admirals and qt 
ficers. The latter managed their ſhips better, eſpecially i. 


ſtormy weather, which continued all the time of the expeoinon 
Fn 
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ve different engagements happened, in which the Spaniards 
2 feated, and at laſt, the elements completed the ruin of 


were de 


this invincible armada, as the Spaniſb vanity affected to call it. 


They pretended, upon their return to St. Andero, that they 
Ioft no more than thirty-two capital ſhips, and ten thouſand 
one hundred and eighty- five men. The loſs of the Engliſh 


was too inconſiderable to be mentioned, and conſiſted in little 
more than a ſmall frigate commanded by one Cox. 


hy 


The behaviour of Philip, on this trying occaſion, has been and attack 
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variouſly repreſented : ſome ſay, that it was magnanimous; Spain. 


and others, that it was peeviſh. However that may be, he 
generouſly relieved the wretched remains of his ſea and land 
forces who returned to Spain, and even condoled with the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, upon the mortification he had under- 
gone. The avarice of the Engliſb commanders prevented their 
making the beſt of the conſternation of the Spaniards after 
this defeat. Elizabeib gave leave to Drake and Norris to aſſiſt 
don Antonio, and they took and plundered the Groyze ; but this 
occaſioned ſuch a loſs of time, that they failed in the main ob- 
ject of their expedition, which was againſt Liſbon, where they 
found the Spaniards fo well prepared to receive them, that they 
were obliged to reimbark; but they carried off with them im- 
menſe plunder, and did incredible damage to the enemy. 


We have, in the hiſtory of France, related the great concern Affairs of 


which Philip took in ſupporting the catholic league there, and France. 


the pains he was at to fix that crown upon the head of his 
daughter donna Clara Eugenia. He was ſo ſanguine in his 


| hopes of ſucceeding, that he even ruined his affairs in the Low 


Cuntries, by ordering the duke of Parma more than once to 


march to the afliſtance of the league. In the year 15925, Philip 1590. 


renewed his perſecution of Perez, on account of E/covada's 
murder, and he 1s faid to have ordered him to be put to the 
rack. Perez was an Arragonian, and finding means to eſcape, 
he threw himſelf under the protection of the ſtates of Aragon. 
The inquiſition, or rather, the king reſented their reſcuing 
bim from his hands, and ſeveral infurrections happened, in 
which the Arragonians behaved with ſo much ſpirit, that he 
eſcaped to Bearn, and from thence to France and England, 
Where he lived and died deteſted and deſpiſed by al! parties, 
for that levity and treachery which debaſed his abilities. Phi- 
i, however, was not of a diſpoſition to flip that opportunity 


for extinguiſhing the liberties of 4rragom. He ordered don Inſurrec- 


Alinfo Vargas, to take poſſeſſion of Sarago//a with an army, tions, 


and being favoured by the nobility, he ſtruck off the head of 
the chief juſtice of Arragon, and put the duke of Villa Her- 
ma, with the count de Aranda, under arreſt, for having fa- 
Youred the liberties of the province. "I he earl of Cumberland, 
and the Jord Thomas Howard, were then cruizing upon the 
0n;fh coaſt, xpecting the Plate fleet; but it was ſaved by 
don Antonio Bauen from the hands of the Eugliſb, though it 
was afterwards wrecked. In 1592, the troubles of ſts 

| roke 


1592. 
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1504 
En mpoſ- 
toy claims 
ta be Le- 


Eaflian, 


inſtructor, and both of them confeſſing their guilt, ſuffered 


1505. 
1596. 
Death of 
F bilip. 


age, and diſpirited by misfortunes ; but he repaired his marine 


| deſcent upon England. This fleet likewiſe was either wrecked 


Vo!. XI. 
p. 418. 
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broke out afreſh, Many of the natives took refuge in Bey 
and were encouraged to make new attempts in favour of their 
privileges; but being betrayed, the chief of them were capi. 
tally puniſhed, and their privileges aboliſhed ; fo that Phil 
became as abſolute there as in any other part of his doni. 
nions. | 

Philip, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of France, was buſied 
till the year 1594, in his intrigues and efforts to procure the 
ſucceſhon of that crown for his daughter; but all was to no 
purpoſe. The Turks, that ſame year, carried their ravages 
through the coaſt of Calabria, and Henry IV. of France, de- 
clared war againſt Spain. An incident happened at this time 
that though of a very improbable nature, gave Philip prea 
diſquiet. An Auguſtine friar, one Michael, who by his poſt az 
confeſſor about court, had all opportunities of knowing every 
thing about the royal family of Portugal, prevailed with one 
Gabriel Spinoſa, a paſtry cook, to perſonate the late don Seba 
tian, who was killed in Africa. Michael fo artfully inſtruded 
the fellow, that he impoſed upon donna Anna of Aiſtris 
daughter to don John and a nun, to furniſh him with money 
to make his appearance in the world in his new aſſumed cha- 
racter; but in diſpoſing of ſome jewels ſhe had given him, he 
was ſuſpected, apprehended, and put to the rack, as was his 


death. As to donna Anna, ſhe ſpent the reſt of her days in 
cloſe confinement to her cloiſter. This impoſture was ſo an- 
fully carried on, that Spinoſa impoſed upon great numbers of 
the Spaniards as well as the D and many writers 
{ince that time, have affirmed that he was the true Seba/ran, 

In the year 1595, Philip's American dominions ſuffered great- 
ly from the depredations of the Engliſh in America; and next 
year, the Engliſh, under the earl of Ee and lord Howard, 
executed their expedition to Cadiz, in which they defeated the 
Stanierds by ſea, deſtroyed their fleet, took and plundered 
that city, and carried off an immenſe treaſure. Philip might 
have prevented that diigrace, had he not now been broken by 


under don Martin de Padilla, with a view of making another 


or driven back into the ports of Spain by tempeſts; but Phil 
was favoured by the miſunderſtandings which ſprung up among 
the Engliſb officers, both by ſea and land, which prevented the 
Spaniſh fleet, laden with ten millions of dollars, from falling 
into their hands. We have already mentioned the peace oi 
Vervins, which he made with France, which was among the al 
great actions of his life. As he had again and again ſignifiel 
his intention, that the cardinal archduke Albert ſhould marry 
his daughter Iſalella; that prince reſigned his cardinal's hat, 
and likewiſe the archbiſhopric of Toledo, and then received the 


homage of the ſtates of Brabant as their ſovereign. But Phil F 
was now on his death-bed, and he expired on the 13th 0 


Sept eber, 
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earn mber, at the Eſcurial, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, ö 
their be 22 of his reign, in 1598. We need not en- 1598. | 
apl. large upon his character in this place, having already ex- | b 
brig hauſted the ſubject. Somewhat, however, remains to be ſaid Ti 
om. of his private character. He could diſſemble all his feelings, . 
by appearing untouched at the moſt calamitous events of his * 
uſe reign, He was much readier to give audience to his peaſants WM 
the than to his nobility, whom he 22 treated with great ſtate- . 
* lineſs, excepting they were eccleſiaftics, He was low in ſta- 14 
"5 WW ture, but well made. He conſidered religion as a great po- . 
4 litical engine in the hands of a prince; for we find him often 14 
bs differing with the church of Rome, when his temporal intereſts T1} 
A were concerned, With him government was no other than a 9 
a great machine, which performed all its operations by money Wi 
= and arms, for even religion was to be ſupported by the latter ; #4 
* of the former he was ſo laviſh, that his wars in the Netherlands wn 
10 alone, coſt him 564,000,000 ducats. 5 | f iy 
ed Philip II. was ſucceeded by his ſon, the third of that name, Succeeded 1 
4 and one of the earlieſt actions of his reign, was his raiſing his by PS | f 
1 favourite, the marquis of Denia, to the dignity of duke of III. 34 
9 Lrma, and appointing him his firſt miniſter. Philip con- FE 
be firmed the ceſſion of the Low Countries to his ſiſter the infanta, ö 9 
ky who had been married to the archduke Albert, and ratified 5 
* the peace of Vervins with France. Having reſolved in his 4 
4 father's life-time to eſpouſe the archdutcheſs Margaret, of the 1 
wy Gratz branch of the Auſtrian family; ſhe was brought to 
g Hain by the archduke Albert, with the greateſt pomp and 
I magnificence, It was not long after the celebration of this 
w marriage, before the duke of Lerma became unpopular by his 
* haughty manners, but in foreign affairs his counſels were mo- 


4 | derate, and upon the return of the archduke Alhert to the 
; Loi Countries, he received from Philip full powers to con- 


* clude a peace with England. Philip, in the mean while, ſe- Vol. XI. 
he cretly perſiſted in ſpiriting up the duke of Savoy againft the p. 424. 
| French king; and the count de Fuentes, then governor of Milan, & Je. 

* having raiſed a great army to ſuppert the marſhal Biron's con- 

* ſpiracy againſt Henry IV. all Europe was alarmed, till it was 


80 undeceived by the execution of that general, which daſhed all 
ly his intrigues in pieces. This conduct towards France, was 
ſimilar to that which Philip held towards England. He was 
he weak enough to believe that his father had a right to the 
crown of England, by a real or pretended diſpoſition of Mary 
queen of Scots in his favour, by his marriage with Mary queen 
aof England, and even by his deſcent from the houſe of Lan- 
el after, Philip II. had made over thoſe ridiculous claims to his 
m daughter the infanta Iſabella, and ſhe transferred them to her He f 
brother Philip III. who, by the duke of Lerma's advice, en- Ne up- 
1 eavoured to make them good by ſupporting a rebellion in e wow” 
Med. This likewiſe miſcarried, as did allo a ſcheme for ** 1 
8 ferig's ſurprizing Marſeilles. Part of Feria's army was then “ed. 
75 | ; put 
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1601. 


A peace 
with Eng- 
land. 


1604. 


Vol. IX. 
P- 339. 


1605. 
War con- 
tinued in 
the Laab 
Countries. 


refuſed to comply with theſe demands, unleſs the Spaniards 


obtained much better terms. This peace with England, left 
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put on board Dor:d's fleet, who in 1601, was unſucceſsful in 
an attempt he made againſt Algiers. 

It was eaſy to ſee from the proceedings of Philip, that he 
followed the maxims of his father, though he was far inferior 
to him in his political abilities. Though he received a virty. 
ous education under the archbiſhop of Toledo, and had naty. 
rally no immoral principles; yet he was warped by his mini. 
ſter, and his bigotted clergy made him believe, that it was 
lawful to obtain good ends by wicked purpoſes. Upon the 
acceſſion of James 1. to the crown of England, Philip's mini. 
ſters, well knowing how much it was the intereſt of Hey 
IV. of France, to humble the houſe of Auſtria, ſent a pompoy; 
embaſly to complim-nt him, and to aſſure him of their matter; 
pacihc diſpoſitions towards England. Fames was far from 
being inacceſſible on that head, and in 1604, the conſtable of 
Caſtile, then the greateſt ſubject in Spain, was nominated to 
treat of a definitive peace. By way of preliminary, the Sa- 
maids demanded that England ſhould have no communication 
with the United Provinces, and that James ſhould deliver uy 
the cautionary towns in the Low Countries, upon his receiving 
the ſums for which they were pledged. The Englh miniſtry 


would agree that their maſter's ſubjects ſhould have a free trade 
to their dominions in America, Though neither party receded 
from their demands, yet ſtill the treaty went on, and was con- 
cluded in the beginning of Auguſt, to the great credit of 
Philip's miniſter, to whom it was neceſſary, and to the no lels 
reproach of the Engliſb, who, by ſtanding out, might haue 


Philip at liberty to continue his differences with Henry IV, 
and while the Spaniards were making rejoicings for the con- 
cluſion of the treaty with England, their queen was brought 
to bed of a prince, don Philip, on the 8th of April ics, 
The war in the Netherlands ſtill continued, and the duke of 
Lerma became ſenſible that he could not maintain himſelf 
againſt the univerſal odium of the people, without retrenching 
his maſter's expences, which in the Netherlands alone, amount- 
ed annually to above three millions and a half of ducats, in 
ſupporting a war from which the crown of Spain could in no 
event derive any advantage, but which yearly multiplied its 
loſſes and diſgraces. Add to this, that the ſums expended upon 
ſpies, and to keep up differences in foreign courts, and for tie 
ſupport of the — branch of the houſe of Arffria, was 
{till very great, and the intereſt paid for money borrowed in 
the late reign, was intolerable. "Thoſe burdens diſtreſſed the 
finances of Spain, though the incomes from America exceeded 
thoſe of the late reign, and it Was found expedient to call an 
aſſembly of the ſtates at Madrid. They fat for near two 
years, during which time, the perſon and charact-r of the 
miniſter were treated with much freedom; but before the) 


role, 
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fe, they made ſeveral excellent regulations of the coinage, 
ſo as to retain their ſilver money at home, and the miniſter 
before the end of the year 1608, by concluding a truce for 
twelve ycars in April 1609, laid the foundation of a definitiye 
treaty with the ſtates general. By the treaty of truce, Philip 
acknowledged the ftates of the United Provinces, to be an in- 
dependent people. This peace, though perhaps neceſſary to 
ain, encreaſed the clamour againſt the miniſter, who was 
ſorced to turn the attention of the nation to another object. 


This indulgence was diſagreeable to the clergy, and particular- 
ly to the biſhop of Valentia the miniſter's brother. Philip III. 
in matters of religion did not adopt the maxims of his father, 
for with him it was a point of conſcience to do whatever his 
2 clergy preſcribed. They propoſed an expulſion of all the 
Moors out of Spain, and to give a colour for this cruelty, they 


4 were accuſed of having invited the Turks or Moors of Africa 
ng to invade Spain, where they were to be joined by fifty thouſand 
ry Spaniſh Moors, This reaſon of ſtate, was backed by others of 
4 religion, which repreſented the Moors as incorrigible infidels, 
de and as being likely to corrupt the morals and principles of the 
ed San Chriſtians. The nobility of the kingdom, eſpecially thoſe 
hn of /alentia, vigorouſly remonſtrated againſt this reſolution, and 
of ſhewed that no part of the accuſation had any foundation, ex- 
oſs cepting that of infidelity, which they very properly obferved, 
ve was owing to the indolence and ignorance of the clergy. 
oft Philip was deaf to thoſe remonſtrances, and on the jth of 
V. dþtember 1609, he ſigned an edict for the expulſion of the 
* Mors out of Valentia, which was followed by other edicts for 


expelling them out of all other provinces of Spain. The 
wretched people endeavoured to oppoſe this edict by two at- 
tempts they made, but they were ſuppreſſed, and the heads 
tiey had choſen under denomination of kings, were put to 
death. By the execution of thoſe edits, Spain loſt eight 
hundred thouſand induſtrious inhabitants, and yet was far 
rom being cleared of the Mooriſh blood. Many infants were 
retained and bred up in the Chriſtian religion, but were de- 
clared to he free when they arrived at the age of twelve. Upon 
the expulſion of the Moors, the Spaniards loſt the important 
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We have already ſeen that the late king had granted the The Moors 
Mrs or Moriſcos, as they were called, of his kingdom a expelled 
ſettlement in Spain, after the ſuppreſſion of their rebellion. Spain. 


he town of Larach in Africa, through their treachery as was ſaid, 

33 and this gave a handle for the clergy to exult for their having 

in adviſed the meaſure. . 

he We have already mentioned the murder of Henry IV. to vol. XI. 


which the miniſters of Spain are ſaid to have been no ſtrangers; 


to be greatly concerned at the event, and immediately reſumed. 
the propoſal of a match that had been made between the eldeſt 


cy WJ fanta of Spain, and the young French king. In this, the 


, niniſter was in danger of meeting with a ſtrong oppoſition in 
| the 


436. 
but of this, there is no certainty. The duke of Lerma ſeemed Ly fa. 
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the perſon of the queen conſort, on whom the chief hopes gf 
the German intereſt, in Spain, then reſted ; but ſhe died on 
the zd of October 1610, not without the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion of 
her having been poiſoned by her favourite Calderona, who waz 
the duke of Lerma's favourite likewiſe. The deteſtation of 
the Spaniards for this man, aroſe to the ridiculous charge of 
his being an enchanter. On the death of the queen conſort, 
the double marriages, which had been long in agitation he. 
tween the courts of Spain and France, were declared. The 
duke of Maine demanded, for his maſter, the infanta at the 
court of Madrid, as did the duke of 7. the princeſs If: 
abella, ſiſter to the French king, for Philip prince of Aſluria, 


Arrival of and both marriages were celebrated. But however convenient 


a rich 


Plate fleet. 


Vol. X. 
P- 305, 
& eg. 


they might have been for the miniſters of both kingdoms, 
they certainly were diſagreeable to the people, whoſe indigna- 
tion, however, was alleviated by the arrival of a plate fleet 
from America, with eleven millions of ducats. 

This immenſe treaſure aſſiſted the Spaniards in completing 
their deſigns in Italy, as the reader will ſee in the hiſtory of 
that country, where their friendſhip, or rather their — , 
was of great ſervice to the pope. The duke of Savsy, the 2 
netians, and the great duke of Tuſcany, ſaw this with great 
concern, without being able to prevent it. The duke of 
Lerma outwitted the Fre ich in another _ meaſure, 
which was that of amuſing the court of England. 


Philip even 


gave ſome intimations to James, that he would demand his 


daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth of England, in marriage; but 


that propoſition being impracticable, through the difference of 


Confpira- 
cy againſt 
Venice. 


Vol. X. 
P- 313. 


their religions, ſhe was married to the elector palatine, and 

the Spaniſb miniſter ſecretly propoſed a match between Han 

prince of Wales, and the infanta donna Maria, his maſter's 

ſecond daughter. The advantages thrown out by the Hani 
ards, as attending this match, entangled James, and on the 
death of the prince of Wales, the propoſal was renewed in fe- 
vour of his brother Charles. Nothing could exceed the difſ- 
mulation of the Spaniſh miniſters on this head, if they were 
not ſincere in the match. We have already, in the hiſtories of 
France and Italy, given a full account of the conduct of the 
Spaniards in Italy, which makes a capital figure in this reign. 
The unpopularity of the duke of Lerma in Spain, though he 
ſeems to have ſupported the glory of his maſter with great 
ſpirit, encouraged the duke of O//ana, who was governor 0 

Naples, to periue very dangerous ſchemes, even to the rendet- 
ing himſelf the independent ſovereign of that kingdom; for 
which purpoſe he held correſpondence, both with the Turi 
and the French duke Leſdeguieres. He, at the ſame time, Wi 
to have ſupported the marquis of Bedmar's conſpiracy again 

Venice. The marquis of Villafranca, governor of Milan, 
about the ſame time ſeized the caſtle of Verceil, and threatned 
to conquer all Savoy; but without giving any umbrage to the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, who replaced the duke of Qſuna by thee 


" 
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Xnal de Borgia, and recalled the marquis of Bedmar, The 4 
rogreſs of the marquis of Viliafranca againſt Savoy, was like- —_— 
wiſe interrupted by a peace, concluded under the mediation of F 
France; between that duke and the court of Madrid; which 

it the ſame time compromiſed all differences with the Vene- 

ins, and diſavowed the marquis of Bedmar”'s proceedings. 

A domeſtic ſcene, diſtinct from thoſe foreign ones, we have Diſgrace 10 
already repreſented in other parts of our hiſtory, now pre- of the 1 
ſents itſelf, The duke of Lerma had ſtrong natural parts, if duke of 44 
he was not a firſt rate genius. He perceived that the king's Lerma. 
erſonal regard for him was apt to be ſhaken by every public 
misfortune that happened, and he ſought to ſecure himſelf in 

his poſſeſſion of 3 by a family intereſt, which might de- 

ſcend to his poſterity. - He introduced his ſon, the duke of 

Uzeda, to the king, with whom he ſoon became a private fa- 


leet vourite, through the ſimilarity there was between the very 

moderate parts of both. He placed a monk, one Aliaga, 
ing whom he thought he could truſt, about the king's perſon, as his 
of confeſſor; but he introduced to the prince of Muria, his ne- | 
0 phew, the count of Lemos, a man of ſuperior abilities, whom g 
be he deſigned to ſucceed him as firſt miniſter. Thoſe precau- | 
eat tions ruined the duke of Lerma's intereſt with his maſter. His ö 
of ſon and the monk confederated together, and procured the * 
le, removal of the count of Lemos, who was faithful to his un- "| 
en cle, from the poſt he held about the prince's perſon, and prac- if 
his tiled ſo upon the weakneſs of Philip himſelf, that he was 4 
ut diſmifled from all his employments on the 4th of October 1 
of 1618; but the duke of Lerma, to ſhelter himſelf from farther 1618. 
nd perſecutions, had before that time procured a cardinal's hat 
"ry from the pope. His brother, who had been made archbiſhop 
rs of Toledo, died ſoon after, and the king gave that rich biſhopric 
1 to the infant, don Ferdinand, though not ten years of age. 
he We are now to conſider the duke of Uzeda as firſt miniſter Neath of 
th to Philip. He adviſed his maſter to make a tour into Portugal, P;1;. the 
f where great diſcontents prevailed among the people, who ex- IId. 
Te ceeded the Spaniards themſelves in riches, magnificence and 
of luxury. His behaviour in Portugal did him vaſt ſervice 
he with that nation ; but the more he looked into his affairs, 498 
n. upon his return to Madrid, he was the more {truck with me- 1 
he lancholy apprehenſions of the conſequences, both in Italy 4 
at and Germany. The vaſt ſupplies of money he received from Vol. IX, 
of America, enabled him to ſupport the German rights of the p. 145; 
1 houſe of Auſtria againſt the elector palatine, who was defeated & jeg. 
of at the battle of Prague in 1620, entirely by his means, and 1620. 
5 the Spaniſh monarchy ſeemed to be regaining its luſtre every 


as where, when the death of its king, don Philip the IIId, hap- 
1 pened, on the 15th of March 1621, aged 43 years, and in the 1521. 


h 23d of his reign; He left the affairs of Spain in great diſor- 

: der; and from the expulſion of the Moors, may be dated the Y 
he internal imbecillity of that country. Inſtead of applying his "8 
1 treaſures to repair the miſerable ſtate of his country, which 1 
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the ſtates, in an aſſembly they held two years before his death, 
repreſented as falling to the ground, he laviſhed them upon 
the affairs of Germany and /taly, which were of no benefit to 
the Spaniſh monarchy, and the ſums he expended in diſputing 
with the French and Griſons, the r of the Valteline, 


were thrown away. Upon his death- bed, he is ſaid to haye 
entertained great horrors of conſcience, when he refleQeq 
upon his inhuman, as well as impolitic, treatment of his yr. 
i ſubjects. Of four ſons and three daughters he had by his 
wife, Margaret of Auſtria, none ſurvived him but his ſue- 
ceſſor, Philip, the infants Carlos and Ferdinand, and the queen 
of France, | 

During the long illneſs of Philip the IIId, ſome efforts were 
made for * Pap the duke of Lerma in his place of firſt 
miniſter ; but they were 1 ointed 7 8 count de Olivare, 
favourite of the new king, Philip the IV th. It ſoon appeared 
that this prince was deeply infected with that indolence which 
had been the family failing of his father and grandfather, for 


though he was not deſtitute of natural accompliſhments, he 


gave himſelf entirely up to the guidance of Olivares, who ba- 
niſhed the duke of Uzeda, and the late king's confeſſor, from 


the court, and brought Calderona to the ſcaffold, where, by 


The 
prince of 
H ales vi- 
hts SPAIN, 


his noble behaviour, under an unmerited charge of being ac- 


ceſſary to the death of two Spaniſb gentlemen, he effaced the 


popular odium he had contracted during his lifetime. The 
late king had ordered the Valteline to be reſtored to the Griſms, 
but the duke of Feria found means to evade the reſtitution, 
and after Olivares had, in a manner, proſcribed all the late mi- 
niſters and their dependents, and fixed his own creatures 
about his maſter's perſon, he entered upon a new ſyſtem of 


government, which proved deluſive, however flattering at 


firſt it appeared to the glory of m_ This was no other 
than to protect the people of the Valteline in their revolt, to 
embroil France, to amuſe England, and in the mean while to 
renew the war againſt the jury whoſe improved territory 


and acquiſitions in the Ea Indies, were to become acceſſions 


F vol. . 


P. 353» 
& /eg. 


to Spain. Olivares, from an affectation of modeſty, placed his 
uncle, don Balthazar de Zuniga, at the head of his maſter's 
councils, and though Zuniga was a man of parts, he joined 
with his nephew in renewing the war againſt the Dutch, the 
truce between them and Shain being on the point of expiring. 
This meaſure was vigorouſly oppoſed by archduke Albert, but 
Philip patronized his miniſter, and we have already ſeen, in 
the hiſtory of the Low Countries, the events that ſucceeded 
upon the renewal of the war, Olivares, at firſt, had reaſon 
to applaud his projects. The emperor gave to Philip the in- 
veſtiture of Milan, and all his ſmaller fiefs in 7taly, and the 


diviſions that happened between prince Maurice and the States 


General, gave the Spaniards great advantages in the com- 
mencement of the war. All this could not have happened, 


but by the hopes which the Spaniſh court gave to James, of 


tie 


t 
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— he marriage between the prince of Wales and the infanta tak- 
* ing place. Thoſe were ſo ſanguine as to prevail with Charles 
: who thought every thing had been as good as concluded at 
5 the court of Spain) to undertake the hazardous journey which 
* he performed to Madrid, attended by his favourite Bucking- 
ted ＋ jon of Charles by Philip, was polite beyond ex- Negotia- 


The recepti 
preſſion, and reſpectful even to a degree of affectation. No- tion with 
thing ſincere however was meant. The infanta herſelf, hear- z,g/and 
ing of their arrival, proteſted to the miniſter, that ſhe rather broken 
would go into a convent than conſent to the marriage, and off. 
Philip had ſworn that he never would give his ſiſter's hand to 


or. 
his 
- 
en 


| z heretic. Notwithſtanding this, both of them behaved, to 
4 outward appearance, as if the marriage was on the point of 
A being concluded, till Charles and Buckingham found that the 


whole was a piece of ceremonious deceit, and Buckingham up- 

braided Olivares to his face with diſſimulation and treachery. 

The prince was ſcarcely ſuffered to ſpeak to his miſtreſs, and 

they never had been left alone together. Olzvares perceiving 

his maſter and himſelf at a loſs for farther excuſes, when preſſ- 

ed by Charles, either to ſuffer him to depart, or to deliver up 

to him his bride, charged Buckingham with having promiſed - 

that the prince ſhould declare himſelf a Roman catholic, to 

which Buckingham gave the other the lie. After this, Bucł- 

ingham, in a manner, made his eſcape to St. Andero, where 

the Engliſh ſquadron waited, and was in a few days followed 

by Charles himſelf, Thus ended that famous negotiation, 

which was carried on with unparalleled diſſimulation on the 

part of the Spaniards, and Olivares received thanks from his 

holineſs for having defeated the match, | | 

It muſt be acknowledged that the Spaniſh court made, at Misfor- 

this time, a capital figure in Europe. The emperor of Ger- tures at- 
many was entirely dependent upon. the will of Philip, and tending 
rendered him the umpire of the diſtreſt elector palatine's fate, the Spa- 
which James alledged as an excuſe for his negotiations with 2 arms. 
Hain. Affairs in the Low Countries continued to be unfavour- 

able, both to the French and the Dutch, though the latter 
diſtreſſed the Spaniards in the Eaſt Indies, and the Spaniards 

had ſucceeded in raiſing cardinal Barberini to the papacy. But 

the haughtineſs of Philip was inexpreſſible, and the ambition 

of his miniſters ſuch, that the Engliſb, the French, the Dutch, 

and the Italian princes, united againſt Spain. The Engliſh ac- 

tually landed at Cadiz, but were diſappointed in taking the 

plate fleet, and forced to return home without doing any thing 

worthy the expence of the expedition. In the Low Countries, 

Spinola, the Spaniſh general, took Breda; and in America, 

don Frederic de Toledo diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of Braſil; but the 
Haniards were obliged to give up the Valteline, to the great 
diſpleaſure of the /enetians, and the duke of Savoy. Olivares 
continued his miniſtry with luſtre till the year 1627, when, 1627. 
upon the death of Vincent = Ild, duke of Mantua, he _ 
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viſed his maſter to ſtrip the duke of Nevers, the lawful heir of 
Vol. X. that ſucceflion. This war proved unfortunate for Spain. Her 
p. 324. fleets and armies were every where beat, the Dutch plundereg 
them in America, where their admirals, Adrianſon and Heyy 
carried off eight millions of florins in filver, with a booty of 2 
ſtill greater value, beſides deſtroying their ſhipping. They 
employed the famous Spinola to retrieve their affairs in Ital 
but the inhabitants of the Spaniſß Netherlands made ſuch com. 
plaints upon their being abandoned, that the Conde duke (as 
Olivares was pleaſed to ſtile himſelf, from a dukedom he had 
acquired in Italy) was in danger of being torn in pieces, when 
the queen was delivered of the prince, don Balthazar, which 
prevented all diſputes and intrigues concerning the ſucceſſion 

do the crown of Spain. | £ 
Bad poli- The German and Spaniſh branches of the houſe of Aujtii 
cy of Oli. continued all this while united, and Olivares impolitiely ag- 
Wares, grandized the German emperor ſo much, that the reduction of 
that houſe became now the great object of the reſt of all Eu- 
Vols, IX, rope, as well as of France. The reader, in the preceding part 
X and XI. of this hiſtory, will find the particulars of the progreſs of the 
rench, under cardinal Richelieu, in Italy, where all the 
ſchemes of the Spaniards were blaſted, together with the mo- 
tives that prevailed on Gu/tavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, to 
put himſelf at the head of the Northern contederacy, which 
reduced the German branch of Auſtria to the brink of ruin, 
and laid the foundation of that greatneſs that rendered the 
| houſe of Bourbon, inſtead of that of Auſtria, the object of 
Vol. XI. jealouſy to the reſt of Europe. In 1630, the Spaniards loft their 
P. 477» great general, Spinola, the rival of the prince of Parma's martial 
ges. fame. The emperor Ferdinand made the peace of Ratiſbon with 
the French, and Olivares was diſappointed in all his attempts 
to renew the war in Italy, which was finiſhed by the treaty of 
Dueraſque, which ſecured the independency of the Italia 
ſtates. In 1631, the infant don Carlos, brother to the king, 
was ſent viceroy to Portugal, and his other brother, the 
_ cardinal infant, was appointed governor of the Lotv Coun- 
tries, where the marquis of Santa Croce commanded the ar- 
my, and where the Spar;jþ marine was in a manner ruined 
by the Dutch, though the Sari admiral, Oequendo, obtained 
ſome advantages over them in America. It is to the honour of 
Olivares, that at this time he received and protected the queen. 
mother of France, and her ſon, the duke of Orleans, againſt 
the perſecutions of Richelieu. The ill fortune of the houſe of 
Auſtria did not end with the life of Gj] uus Adolphus, who 
1632. Was killed in 1632, for the arms of Sweden, France and Hal- 
land prevailed for ſome years after. All was laid to the charge 
of the Conde duke, whoſe unpopularity was encreaſed, by 
ſome new taxes laid upon the people; and the infant, don 
Carlos, dying about this time, it was thought that he removed 
him by poiſon. The war ſtill continuing to the diſadvantage 


of the houſe of Auſtria, in all quarters, the treaſures of Spa 
5 were 
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unk in Germany. The cardinal infant, inſtead of go- 
7 overnment of the Low Countries, was 0 
remain in Italy, which was actually in danger from the com- 
vined arms of France and Sweden. All means for recalling the 
court of Savoy to its connections with Spain, proved ineffec- 
ual, though Olivares brought off prince Thomas and cardinal 
Maurice 7 Savoy; the former taking ſervice under the crown 
of Hain in the Low Countries. The republic of Genoa, out of 
hatred to the cardinal infant, ſhook off her connections with 
(as Hain, in favour of France, and by the advice of the Spaniſh 
had embafſador at the imperial court, the famous German general, 
hen Mallinſtein, baſely fell, by the hands of Scorch and Triſh 
ich aſſaſſins. When the moſt independent of the Spaniſh nobility 
ion offered to reaſon at the council board, upon the ruinous mea- 
ſures purſued by Olivares, he defended himſelf by ſaying, 
22 that by enabling the emperor of Germany to ſubdue the pro- 
g teſtants, he would ſoon be in a condition to aſſiſt his catholic 
of majcſty in reducing the Dutch. | . 
1 The diſſatisfaction at the court ſtil] continuing in the Ha- 
ts N Netherlands, the duke of Aremberg was ſent by the male- 
he contents to repreſent their caſe to the king and his miniſter, 
de but they put him under a cloſe arreſt. Upon the arrival of 
- the cardinal infant, he ſurprized T7eves, and ſent that elector 
0 priſoner to Vienna, for preſuming to admit of a French garriſon; 
h and this, with other provocations in 1635, produced a formal 1635. 
declaration of war between France and the cardinal infant, 
e don Ferdinand. The Spaniſb fleet, which was then conſide- 
f rable, beat the French on the coaſt of Provence, and reduced 
I the iſlands of Hieres, but were refuſed admittance into Genoa. 
| In 1636, all parties ſeemed tired of war, and inclined to 1636. 
1 peace; but ſuch was the pride of the houſe of Auſtria, that Farther 
when the city of Cologne was appointed for the conferences, conduct 
f the emperor refuſed to give paſſports for the miniſters of the of the war 
proteſtant princes, whom he termed his vaſſals, and his ca- 


thohic majeſty to thoſe of the Dutch, whom he called his re- 
bels. In Italy, the duke of Parma threw himſelf under the 
protection of the Spaniards, as did the Griſons, who recovered 
the Valteline, from whence they drove the French duke of 
Rohan; but the Spaniards loſt the ifland of Hieres, and the 
prince of Orange took Breda, while the Spaniſh army was de- 
teated in Languedoc, by duke Schomberg. Count Picolomint, 
at this time, received pay from the Spaniards, and by a ſtrange 
concurrence of Italian levity and French inſolence, the balance 


grds. Their general, the marquis de Leganex, was victorious 


in Savoy, as the infant don Ferdinand was in the Low Coun- 


tries, and the admiral of Caſtile beat the French under the 
prince of Conde, who had beſieged Fontarabia. In Portugal, 
the people inclined to the duke. of Braganza, and in ſome 
places he was actually proclaimed king; but the court of 


Madrid was overjoyed that he was ſo unambitious as to with- 
| S 3 draw 


of power in [taly became once more favourable to the Sani- 
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A GENERAL HIS TOR 


draw from the public eye, and decline the honour, In $2, 
prince Thomas, who continued in the Spaniſb ſervice, and un. 
doubtedly was an accompliſhed general, took Turin, and 
might have ruined the French intereſt in that duchy, had he 
not become jealous of the marquis of Leganex, and in a mannex 
obliged him to conſent to a four months truce, without attempt. 
ing to take Caſal. In the Engliſb channel, the Dutch attacked 
the Spaniſh fleet under Oequendo, though it had a nominal pro- 
tection from the court of England, and deſtroyed many of 
their ſmaller ſhips, but their largeſt, with a great ſum of mo. 
ney on board, eſcaped into the harbour of Dunkirk, while Pi. 
colomini forced the French lines at Th:ionvwille. 

The Conde duke made it a capital principle with him to te. 
duce Cajal, which, from the circumſtances of the place, he 
thought eaſy; but the Spaniards were obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
by the count de Harcourt, after loſing three thouſand of their 


| beſt troops, after which the count reduced Turin, though de- 


The Ca- 
talans re- 
yolt, 


fended by prince Thomas of Savoy. The reſt of the moſt ir. 
portant operations of this campaign, may be ſeen in the pre- 
ceding parts of this hiſtory. On the frontiers of Spain, the 
Spamards recovered Salſes, and ſeveral places in Reovjilln, 
which had been taken by the French. | 

The Conde duke preſumed too much upon thoſe advantages, 
which were merely the reſult of accident, or the application of 
money, and inſtead of conſulting the internal tranquillity and 
intereſt of his maſter's dominions, he breathed nothing but 
deſtruction to the ſtates of Hain, the Catalans particularly, on 
account of the few remains of liberty they ſtill enjoyed. By 


his advice, Philip had diſobliged the Catalans, who are ſaid to 


Riſe of 
the 1evo- 
lution in 


Portugal, 


have ſhewn too great a contempt of his power, and, in a man- 
ner, openly proclaimed war againſt the Conde duke. This 
brought upon them that miniſter's reſentment, and after the 
Spamards had recovered Sales, their army was permitted to 
live at free quarters in Catalonia. This produced the moſt 
horrid enormities, and the complaints of the Catalans were 
not only treated with contempt, but their oppreſſions were ag- 
gravated by their viceroy, the count de San Coloma, whom the 
populace murdered. The pope's nuntio endeavoured, in vain, 
to reduce them by perſuaſions, and by offering thera pardon, 
but they were deaf to all his admonitions, ſeized upon Bar- 
celona, and the revolt became general over all the province. 

Olivares appeared to be glad of that opportunity, that he 
might have a handle for exterminating the liberties and the 
chiefs of the Catalans. The marquis de los Velos was put at 
the head of thirty thouſand men, and inſtructed to proceed 
againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity. The Catalans called in 
the French to their aſſiſtance. The ſuccours they received, 
were very inconſiderable; but though the jealouſy of the court 
had long deprived them of the uſe of arms, they forced 108 
Velos to raiſe the ſiege of Barcelona. Olivares, inſtead of ſooth- 
ing the Catalans, continued the war againſt them with - 


ft fury, but chiefly employed the Portugueſe in reducin 

3 he hated them as much as he al the Cs 

The Portugueſe ſaw through his intention, which was to drain 

their country of her beſt troops, that they might fight the 

cauſe of the miniſter, who oppreſſed them in various other 

ſhapes, till at laſt he brought both the nobles and commons to 

; determined reſolution of throwing off the Spaniſb yoke. 

Olivares had ſome ſuſpicion of their deſign, and did all he Portugal 


could to ſurprize the duke of Braganza's perſon, but in vain. throws off 
Portugal was then governed by a vice queen, who was the in- the Spani/h 


finta donna Maria of Savoy, ducheſs dowager of Mantua, and yoke. 
grand-daughter to Pbilip the IId, but ſhe could do nothing 

but by the advice of her ſecretary, Vaſconcellos, the creature of 
Olivares, In order to inveigle the duke of Braganza, he was 
complimented with the nominal title of general of the Por- 
ungueſe army; but his friends put him ſo much on his guard, 

that when the chief nobility of Portugal offered him their 
crown, he thought it ſafer to accept of it, and to put himſelf 

at the head of an open revolt, than to be continually expoſed 

to inſidious treachery. The diſpoſitions made for the revolu- 

tion, though ſecret, were ſuſpected by the queen regent, and 

had they not been anticipated, they probably would have been 
defeated, The revolution that followed is ſcarcely to be pa- 
ralleled in 3 for the vigour and ſecrecy with which it 

was executed. The ducheſs of Braganza, ſiſter to the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, the Spaniſh general on the frontiers of Portu- 

gal, was the ſoul of the whole. On the iſt of December 1640, 1640. 
the duke was proclaimed king of Portugal, under the name | 
of John the IVth, and the vice queen was made a priſoner, 

and all the dominions of Portugal quietly ſubmitted to his 
government, with the loſs of not above three lives. Oliva- 

res, who always affected fingularity, conſcious that his own 
miſconduct and oppreſſions had brought about the revolution, 

gave his maſter joy of the forfeiture of the duke of Braganza's 

great eſtate, which he had incurred by his rebellion, and en- 
deavoured to repair the loſs by plots againſt the life of the 

new king, which were all of them defeated, 

Olwares was equally imprudent in all his other attempts. Vol. IT, 
He forced the * to connect themſelves more cloſely than p. 490, 
ever with the French; ſo that the marquis de los Velos, the & fg. 
Shaniſh general, failed in all his operations, but that of re- 
ducing Terragena. As uſual, he had recourſe to plots and 
aſſaſſinations, in hopes of removing Richelieu out of the world; 
and the reader has ſeen, in the hiſtory of France, how they 


were defeated. In the Low Countries, the cardinal infant re- Mid. 496, 


duced Aire; but died ſoon after in the flower of his age, and Ve. 
his ſucceſſor, don Franciſco de Mello, took poſſeſſion of the 
place. The loſs of the cardinal infant was irretrievable to 
the Spaniards in the Low Countries, and their misfortunes eve- 
ry day encreaſed. The duke of Medina Sidonia, did nothing 


againſt the Portugueſe, and was ſuſpected of tampering with 
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Impru- 
dence of 
Oli vares, 


A GENERAL HISTORY © 


the Andalyfians, but Olivares durſt not attack him. The 
latter found his credit daily ſinking, and that he upheld it 
with the king, by being the miniſter of his pleaſures, rather 
than of his government. He had prevailed with the conſta. 
ble of Caſtilè to give his daughter in marriage to his eldeſt fon 

to whom he was to reſign his title and duchy of St. Lacar: 
and when he quarrelled with don Balthazar de Zuniga, he re. 
covered the king's affections by the moſt infamous compli. 
ances, The fruits of thoſe, at this time, appeared in the 


| perſon of don John of Auſtria, a youth of fourteen years of 


age, Philip's ſon, by an actreſs, and who was placed at the head 
of an army ſerving againſt Portugal. In this diſtracted ſtate of 
affairs, Philip took a reſolution of marching in perſon againſt 


the Catalans; and the reader, in the hiſtory of France, will 


Vol. II. 


p. 400, 
Ee. 


who is diſ- 
graced. 


ſee the reaſons that prevented Richelieu from carrying the re- 
volt of that country to its utmoſt extent. When Richelieu 
brought Lewis to the frontiers of Spain, and laid ſiege to Per- 
pignan, Olivares, againſt the opinion of the beſt Spanhh ge— 
nerals, ſent a body of three thouſand horſe to relieve the 
place; but the difficulties of their march were ſo unſur— 
mountable, that they were obliged to ſurrender themſelves 
piifoners of war, and Perpignan was reduced. | 
In the Low Countries, don Francis de Mello beat the French, 
under the marſhal de Grammont and the count de Harun, 
and might have marched to the gates of Paris, the French 
having no army in the held in thoſe parts to reſiſt him, had 
not O/zvares been ſo much infatuated by the hopes he had 
formed of his conſpiracies with the duke of Orleans, de They, 
Cing Mars and Richelieu's other enemies at the French court, 
that he ordered de Melly to ſtop his march. His ſchemes pro- 
ed again ſucceſsleſs. The reader has already ſeen that the 
twp Ja loſt their lives on a ſcaffold, and the duke of Orin: 
made his peace with Richelieu. All the reſources of Olivares 
now failed him, and he fell at his maſter's knees, bewailing 
their mutual misfortunes. Philip endeavoured to give him 
comfort, but upon his return to Madrid, he tound a gloom 
on every countenance, and his court abandoned by his greateſt 
and. molt independent nobility. The queen had the courage 
to inform him, that all was owing to the influence which C. 
wares had in his councils, and ſhe was ſeconded in a memorial 
from the emperor, preſented by the imperial embaſſador, ac- 
cuſing the favourite of having, by his pernicious conduct, tar- 
niſhed the glory of the houſe of Au/tria, To exaſperate him 


the more againſt Olivares, donna Margaret of Savoy, whom, 


though ſo nearly related to the crown, Olivares had ordered to 
be . up in a private ſtation, was produced at court, 
and made a moving relation to Philip of her treatment, and 
even the queen's nurſe was employed in exciting with ber 
tears his pity for his people ruined by Olivares. Philip's pride 
was ſubdued, and he ordered his favourite to retire to Lachs, 
to which he eſcaped in diſguiſe. He there recovered his ſpirit, | 
| an 
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a ſtrong, but turbulent memorial, in his own de- 
i 1 b — * his baniſhment to Toro. 
5 A baniſhment of Olivares removed the diſgrace, but not Fore'gn 
» ve diſtreſſes of Philip. He and his miniſters were novices in affairs in 
No affairs of government. La Mothe, the French viceroy of Spain. 
; Cralenia ained footing there, and as we have ſeen in the | 
. Mitory of France, de Mello, the beſt general Spain had, was 
* Ween by the duke of _ who was ſcarcely of age, at 
: he battle of Rocroy. In Germany and Italy, every thing went 


ely for the Spaniards and imperialiſts; and in the 
| E 3 they loſt Graveline to the French, and Sas van 
f Ghent to the Dutch. In Portugal, the Spaniſh army under the 
. marquis of Tor recuſa, was entirely routed by the duke of Al- 
| ger que, at Badajoz ; and the French admiral, de Breze, de- 
feated the Spaniſh ect off Carthagena. The ſtate of affairs in 
France, during the minority of Lewis the XIVth, did not ſuf- 
er that miniſtry to ſupport the Catalans properly, and the 
$aniards there recovered Lerida. In Milan, the marquis de 
Serra, the Spaniſh general, was too weak to do any thing of 
importance ; and the Italian princes ſet all conſiderations of trea- 
ties and engagements aſide, for the pleaſure of ſeeing the French 
and Spaniards deſtroy one another there. In this ſtate ſtood 
the affairs of Spain in 1644, and 1645, when the armies made 1644. 
a ſucceſsful Rand in the Law Countries, under the marquis of 1645. 
Cote] Rodrigo; but this happened chiefly through the miſun- 
derftandings that prevailed between the prince of Orange and 
the French. In Catalonia, the count of Harcourt and the mar- 
quis de Pleſſis Praſlin took Roſes, and gained other conſidera- 
ble advantages. A conſpiracy had been formed for betraying 
Barcelona to the Spamards, but it being diſcovered, and its 
heads puniſhed, diſconcerted all the ſchemes of Cantelmo, the 
Shari, general, nor did the marquis of Leganez make any 
progreſs on the ſide of Portugal, while the count de Harcourt 
took Balaguer, 

Philip was now a widower, and the nephew of Olivares, The 
don Lewis de Haro, who had been recommended by his queen, growing 
yes his firſt miniſter. It is allowed, that if he was leſs able, greatneſs 
he was a more practicable man than his uncle, who about of France. 
this time died in the place of his confinement, But while 
the fame and fortune of Spain ſeemed to be at the loweſt ebb, 
they were ſuddenly relieved by the civil diſſentions which con- 
nucd to prevail in France. That power became every day 
more and more the object of jealouſy among the princes of 
Europe, The pope, and a great party among the Dutch them- 
klves, employed every art to thwart the meaſures of Maza- 
ne, and omitted no opportunity of ſtrengthening the oppoſi- 
non againſt him. He had given orders to beſiege Orbitello, 
but the duke de Breze was killed in an engagement he had 
with the Spaniſb admiral, Pimentel, who endeavoured to re- 
lieve It; fo that prince Thomas of Savoy was forced, with 
ſome diſcredit to himſelf, to raiſe the ſiege. Had it not _ 
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War with 
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A GENERAL HISTORy 


for the lethargy which prevailed at the court of Spain, the ni 
: . : 3 * 
niſter might have improved this juncture ; for her armies ; 
the Leto Countries were commanded by the duke of Len 
Picolomini, and other able generals, but they were ſo ill ſug. 
ported that they could only act on the defenſive. In Catal: 
nia, the French viceroy, Harceurt, beſieged Lerida, but wa, 
outgenerall'd by Leganex, who forced him to abandon his * 
terprize. We have already mentioned the famous inſurrection 
of Naples, under Maſſaniellbo, with the ſtate of the Spaniſh 90. 
vernment there, and ſhall not reſume either here, but obſerys 
that, had the duke of GEuiſe been properly ſupported by Mz. 
zarine, the Spaniards, in all probability, muſt then have lg 
Naples. The peace agreed upon between them and the Dutch 
was likewiſe of ſingular uſe to them on this occaſion, a; t 
left the archduke Leopold, who ſucceeded to the government 
of the Low Countries, at liberty to act againſt the French alone, 
In the beginning of the year 1647, the prince of Conde, why 
had ſucceeded to the duke of Harcourt's command, reſumed 
the ſiege of Lerida, but was, like his predeceſſor, obliged tg 
abandon it, by its governor don Auterrio Brito. We hay 
already ſeen the effects which the peace of Munſter had upon 
the affairs f Europe in 1648. It was then that his catholic 
majeſty clearly and explicitly firſt renounced his ſovereignty 
over the dominions of the States General, and acknowledged 
them as independent ſovereigns. | 
The war however went on in the Low Countries, where the 
prince of Cond beat the archduke Leopold, while Schombery, 
who ſucceed-:d the prince in Catalonia, took Torieſa; the 
biſhop of which, at the head of his clergy, made a gallant 
defence, and was killed in the ſtorm. In /zaly, the marquis 
de Carracena, the Stanyh general in the Milaneſe, ruined the 
army of France, and forced it to raiſe the ſiege of Cremona; 
but the war ſtill Janguiſhed on the ſide of Portugal. The 
truth is, a ſtrong party among the Spauiſb grandees, headed 
by the duke of /4Zedina Sidonia, had, ſince the death of Pli- 
lip's only fon, the infant don Balibazar, formed a moſt im- 
portant ſcheme, which was that of joining in marriage the 
prince of Brajil, eldeſt fon to the king of Portugal, with donna 
Maria Tereſa, Philip's preſumptive heir, This project, how- 
ever plauſible, was dangerous. Philip had conceived an avet- 
fion to the houſe of Bragarza, and he was not without hopes 
of having male heirs of his own body. The duke of Medis 
Sidonia, was diſcovered to have favoured, if not to hate 
formed, this deſign, but he bought his life, by giving up all hi 
acceſſaries. Several perſons loſt their heads by being involve 
in the affair, and ſome were tortured ; but Philip reſolved to 
marry once more, and pitched upon the archducheſs ay 
Lnne of Auſtria, who accordingly became his wife, though 
the was his own neice. 
The court of Sin fill continued the war with Portugal and 
France. His Portugueſe majeſty had, with great magnanhmt, 
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ven ſhelter in his dominions to the two nephews of the unfors- 
tunate Charles the Iſt of England, and admitted them into his 
harbours: The Spanyb miniſters meanly made a handle of 
this, to court the friendſhip of the Engliſb republicans, which 
they obtained, but upon diſhonourable terms. The republic 
ſent a fleet to Portugal, which forced that king to withdraw 
his friendſhip from the Engliſh royaliſts, and to diſpatch em- 


baſſadors to deprecate the wrath of the republic at JYe/tminſter, 


come doubts aroſe concerning their maſter's right to be treated 
+5 2 ſovereign prince. They refuſed to admit the Portugueje 
embaſſadour in any other character than that of an inferior 
miniſter, and obliged him tp receive his audience in the Eng- 
% houſe of peers (that of the commons being reſerved for 
ordinary and extraordinary embaſſadors) where the walls were 
hung with the ſame tapeſtry that now appears there, and then 
purpoſely brought from the king's wardrobe, 3 the 
defeat of the Spaniſh armada by the Engliſßb. The latter how- 
ever were never the hearty friends of the Spaniard;, and af- 
fairs took a very different turn under Crommwe!l, N | 


The growing diſſentions in France continued to favour the Pigreſſes 
Spaniards. The Catalans found themſelves in danger of be- gf the 
ing ſacrificed by the French general, Marin, who was the Calan, 


creature of the prince of Conde, and the Spaniards made a va 
progreſs in the province, without meeting with any conſide- 
212 reſiſtance. It was with difficulty that the duke of Mer- 
eur could ſecure Barcelona to the French, and the latter muſt 
have loſt all Catalonia, had not ſome diſturbances broken out 
at Valentia, which employed the Spaniſb troops in quelling 
them. In the Low Countries, the yiicount of Turenne having 
(as we have already ſeen in the hiſtory of France) taken ſer- 
vice under the Spaniards, was beaten by the marquis de Ple//zs 
Praſin. The prince of Conde, ſoon after, went over to the 
ſame intereſt, but Philip wanted money, and his miniſter 
wanted genius, to improve thoſe vaſt advantages. They gare 
vp all they poſſeſſed in the Predmonteſe, for the ſake of the Mi- 
lareſe, and that they might ſupport the operations of the 
prince of Cond? in Guienne. At laſt, about the year 1652, don 
Lewis de Haro, by his continual attention to the internal dif- 
ſentions of France, became maſter of Cajal, which was given 
upto the duke of Mantua. The archduke took Gravel:ne, and 
Dunkirk itſelf ſurrendered to his arms on the 16th of Septem- 
ber 1652, Even Barcelona itſelf fell into the hands of don 
Jahn of Auſtria, and all Catalonia, excepting Reſes, was reco- 
vered from the French, which was in a great meaſure owing 
to the profeſſions the court of Madrid made of reinſtating the 
Catalans in all their privileges. The prince of Conde's intereſt 
dwindled in Guienne, where the French recovered Bourdeaux, 
and drove the Spaniards out of the province. After this, the 
ITeconcilable difference between the manners of the archduke 
Leopold and the prince of Condi, entirely diſguſted the latter, 
and Hain loſt all the fruits of his ſervices. In Catalonia, Jan 
wan 


1652. 
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Juan of Auſtria, was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Roſes, as the 
French general did that of Gironne. | 
Cromwell We have already ſeen how the duke of Guiſe, after his at. 
Joins tempt upon Naples, had been ſent priſoner to Spain, where he 
France was ſet at liberty at the interceſſion of the prince of Cong; 
againſt The latter could not agree ſo well with the duke of L:r:a; 
Spain. another ſoldier of fortune, whom the French had ſtripped of 
his dominions, and who, in 1654, was treacherouſly ſent pri- 
Vol. IX. ſoner to Spain, where he remained in captivity till the peace of 
P- 185. the Pyrenees. But neither this complaiſance ſhewed to the 
prince, nor the other honour paid him by the Spaniards, could 
retain him in their ſervice. He deſpiſed their formality and 
ſlowneſs, and he foreſaw that they would be unable to protect 
him, if Mazarine ſhould ſucceed (as he afterwards did) in 
bringing Cromwell to declare againſt them. It is now univer- 
fally agreed, that the Engliſb uſurper acted very impoliticly in 
joining France againſt _— and that nothing could have induced 
him to that meaſure, but the neceſſities of his government at 
home. He ſaw the armies of Spain, it is true, ruined on all 
hands for want of money, and the hopes of their miniſters, 
from the diviſions in France, daily drawing to a period. Not- 
withſtanding that, he knew that Philip had exhauſted more 
money upon his new palace of the Eſcurial, than could have 
fupported the wars he was engaged in for ten years; and that he 
was hourly receiving prodigious remittances from America, 
which not being protected, might be eaſily intercepted by the 
Engliſb ſquadrons. The Spanih miniſtry would have made 
any compliances to have obtained a peace ; but all was in vain, 
for the French king had now taken the field in perſon, at the 
head of an army which carried all oppoſition before him, 
The archduke ſaw, at the ſame time, that the Spaniſb general, 
the count de Fuenſaldagna, was a greater favourite at the court 
of Madrid, than he himſelf. The war was all this while go- 
ing on in Catalonia, where don John commanded for the Spa- 
niards, and obtained many advantages over the prince of Conti, 
the French general. . 
Don John The Spaniards having now not much to fear on the fide of 
of Auſt ia, Rouſillon, don John of Auſtria was appointed governor of the 
governor Low Countries, as the count de Fuenſaldagna was of the Mi- 
of the Low laneſe, where he found both the finances and troops of Span 
Countries, in a moſt miſerable ſituation, and loſt Yalenza to the French 
duke of Mercæur. The marine of Spain was, at this time, 
dwindled ſo low, that it could not furniſh out a ſufficient 
eſcort for don John to protect him from the privateers, from 
whom he eſcaped with the greateſt difficulty, On his arrival, 
he and the prince of Cond: gained great credit, by obliging the 
French to raiſe the ſiege of Valenciennes, and their great Tren 
to retire under the cannon of Queſnoy. But we have already 
deſcribed the operations of this campaign. Maxarine, to ob- 
ſerve a ſhew of moderation, offered terms to his catholic ma- 
jeſty, but they ſtuck at the indemnity required for the prind 
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their galleons richly laden, in the iſland of Tenerife. | 
The long continuance of the war, diſpoſed the court of Continu- 

Hain at laſt to peace, and Mazarine, who affected modera- ance of 

tion, diſpatched de Lionne, with full powers to treat of it at the war 

Madrid, The negotiation proved ineffectual, becauſe the there, 

court of France refuſed to agree to the demands of the Spa- 

mards, in favour of the prince of Conde; and de Lionne found 


the of Candi, and at ſome hints which Lionne, the French miniſter, 

at Jropt of a match between his young maſter and Philip's daugh- F 

he ter. In 1657, the prince of Conde reduced St. Gre in the 1957» 

75 Lab Countries. The French took Montmedi, St. Jenant, and 

* Hardike, but the prince of Cond“ acquired immortal honour 

of by forcing 7 urenne to raiſe the ſiege of Cambray. But this and 

ri other advantages gained by the Spaniards in the Low Coun- it 
of hies, as well as in Catalonia, did not compeniate for the blows 1 
he which their commerce ſuffered from the Engliſb in America, a 
Id where they loſt Jamaica, and the admirals, Blateand Montagu, 19 
id deftroyed and took five of their richeſt galleons. In Portugal, -& 
& that king ated on the defenſive, and at the time of his death, 1 
in he left a minor ſon, but his ſubjects were all united in their " 
. hatred of the Spaniards. 1 general, the duke de St. 10 
in Germain, took Olivenza and Moron; but Blake gave a freſh ; 
1 blow to the Spaniſh trade, by deſtroying and burning a fleet of | 
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„ that Philip was irreconcilable to the true end of the confe- 
e rences, which was a marriage between the infanta and Lets 
e the XIVth. This year Trenne regained the advantages the 


_” had obtained in the Low Countries, for he took St. 
ant and Mardike, which laſt place was delivered up to ge- 
neral Morgan, who commanded a body of Engliſh auxiliaries 
in the French army. In Itah, the duke of Mantua left the 
French intereſt, and the count de Fuen/aldagna had great diffi- 
culty in keeping his footing in the Milaneſe. Charles, king 
of England, had thrown all his intereſt into the Spaniſh ſeale 
and his two brothers, the dukes of York and Glouce/ter, ſerved Fl 
under don Jahn and the prince of Cond? in the Low Countries. 1 
Charles had but little credit with either party, but had ſuch «$8 
excellent intelligence from England, that he informed the Spa- 

ui miniſters and generals, that Cromwell threatened to with- 

draw his troops from the French army, if they did not imme- 

| diately beſiege Duntirb. The Spaniards were then elevated 

by having baffled an attempt made by the French, under mar- 
ſhal D' Aumont, whom they took priſoner, for ſurprizing A- = 
end, and treated Charles's information with neglect, imagining +9 
that Turenne's object was Cambray ; but they were ſtrangers to "ml 
the ſpirit of the Engliſp uſurper, who was reſolved to be | i 
obeyed, and who forced both ©, "ind and Mazarine to ſubmit Wo 
to his dictates. Dunkirk was inveſted ; don Jobn flew to its bo 
relief, but without artillery, and was completeiy defeated by 
Turenne, or rather by the Engl; auxiliaries who ſerved under 4 
him, though the prince of Condé, and the two ngliſb princes 38 


e 
i WY {10 behaved remarkably well) ſerved in the Spanijr army, 
Duntirs 


- 
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Dunkirk was taken ſoon after, and it was thought that the 
Spaniards received more blows during this campaign in the 

| Low Countries than they had in any of the preceding. 

Prelimina- The war with Portugal was, however, the capital objeꝗ gf 

ries ſettled the court of Madrid, who conſidered all others as little e 

for the than diverſions. The 3 under Vaſcontellos beſiegel 

Pyrenean Badajoz, and don Lewis de Haro, ſtung by the reproaches af 

peace be- the public, put himſelf at the head of twenty thouſand men, 

tween raiſed the ſiege of Badajoz, and inveſted Elvas, the ſtrongeſt 

France Place in Portugal. His army- was attacked by the count 4 

and Spain, Caſtagneda, the Portugueſe general, and defeated with the lo 


1658. of two thouſand men, on the 3d of July 1658. Through the i 
great efforts made on the ſide of Portugal, the war languiſhed ſc 

in other quarters, but the Spaniſb general Mortara obtained F 

ſome advantages over the duke de Merceur in Catalonia. Thoſe A 

were but temporary events, and the belt miniſters of Hain a 
particularly the duke de Fuenſaldagna, repreſented to Philip the be 

danger his monarchy was in, if not faved by a peace. He hal F 

now two ſons, and he liſtened to the advice of his miniſters and the 

allies, eſpecially the dutcneſs of Savey, who trembled for that WM hei 

dutchy in caſe the French ſhould become maſters of Milan, and ne 

who ſecretly intended her own daughter, the princeis Mar * 

garet, as a match for the French king. Pimentel, a Sparib ent 
miniſter, went incognito to Lyons, where the French court C, 

was, and informed Mazarine that his catholic majeity had no * 

farther objection to the match between his daughter and Lew, aa 

and that he jaw no capital objection to ſettling preliminarie a 

for peace. Maxarine agreed, and preliminaries were ſigned. 166 

Lexis The Spaniards gave up the intereſt of the prince of Conde and Th. 
XIV. the Portugueſe were left to defend themſelves alone againſt the Mgr. 
married to power of Spain, Theſe preliminaries, as we have already ſeen, NM 
the infanta produced the interview between the miniſters of the two WW x., 
of Spain, crowns in the ifle of Pheaſants, where the Pyrenean treaty was lis. 
; ſettled. In conſequence of that, the marſhal Grammont de- uit 
manded the infanta for his maſter, and the different renuncia Wie, 

tions were executed with ſome difficulty. = the 

The Spa- Ppilip and his miniſters imagined now the reduction of P:- Wiſh; 
niards tugal to be certain; but though don n of Auſtria was recalled Ih. 
yield the to Spain for that purpoſe, the campaign continued to languilt, and 
preceden- waiting for the old 1 9 regiments from the Low Counirits. ¶ eco 
Cy at In the mean while, Philip had an interview with the Fren Hof F 
France. king at Fontarabia, where all parties behaved in the moſt after feat 
tionate manner; and the prince of Conde, who had ſecretly Bier: 

made his own terms, left the Spoifh Netherlands, where b Nu 

troops had behaved very licentiouſly. Don John, at laſt, took Mino 

the field againſt the Portugusſe with a very fine army, and took WIS, 
Aronches, with ſome ather places, but could not force the age 
Portugueſe to a battle. Notwithſtanding the Pyrenean peace, ill () 

the duke of Schomberg, one of the moſt accompliſhed general with 

in Europe, at the head of fix hundred French volunteers, co-ed: 


tinued in the Portugucſe lervice, and had brought their ay 
int 
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ata excellent diſcipline. Don John felt this, and complain- 
the * ws was ill ſupported ; but the Portugueſe received 


the Wi ; vaſt acceſſion of ſtrength and credit, by a match ſet on foot 
between that king's ſiſter, and Charles II. of England, ſoon 
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French count Marſin was their general. The latter reſigned 

his commiſſion upon the arrival of Carracena, who was fraught 

with the moſt extravagant prepoſſeſſions, and promiſed to put the 

Wanards in poſſeſſion of Liſbon in one campaign. He was at 

the head of a numerous well appointed army, with which he 

beſieged Villauvicigſa; but he was defeated in the plain of 

Mites Claros, with the loſs of four thouſand men killed, 

and four thouſand made priſoners; don Diego Corrior, his 

keond in command, being among the latter. The ſtoic gravity HBofoac of 

of Philip forſook him on his receiving intelligence of this de- the Spani- 

kat, The letter dropt from his hand, and he fell into a ſwoon, ard; by 

laying only, „it is the will of God.” After all, the Portu- the Piiews 

Pueſe having loſt three thouſand men in the late battle, made gueſe, 

o farther progreſs on that ſide during the campaign, but 

hehomberg made an irruption into Andaluſia to revenge the ra- 

rages of the Spaniſh fleet on the Portugueſe coaſts. 

On the 17th of September 1665, Philip IV. of Spain died, 1665. 

"ith the character of having good natural parts, of being Death of 

dded to the glory of the houſe of 4u/tria, but of being Philip IV. 
| 8 | ruine 


of iter his reſtoration. - This nettled the court of Spain fo much, 1 
lc that they ſent a miniſter, de Batteville, to the court of London, WW 
ed who entered into dangerous meaſures with the malecontents My 
of there, and whoſe behaviour produced the famous medal ſtruck 1 
en by the court of France, in which the precedency of the French 1 
elt over the Spaniards was expreſsly aſſerted ; and about that time, 1 
de don Lewis de Haro died. gy OT -. 
ols Don John ſucceeded the miniſter in his credit with his father, WW 
the and he began the campaign againſt Poriugal in 1662, with ſuch x662, 1 
al ſucceſs, that it was thought he might have taken Liſbon ſword Admini- | 
el in hand, had it not been for his too great caution. He became ſtration of 4 
ſe maſter however of many important places, and treated their don Fohn 7 
Un, commandants as rebels, to ſtrike the greater terror into the in Spain. 1 
he people. In the ſucceeding campaign, don John took Ebora, MW 
a and Liſßon muſt have fallen into his hands, had it not been for Þ 
nd i the excellent diſpoſitions made by Schomberg, who, by the i 
* help of ſome Engliſb regiments, defeated don John in his re- 26 
nd treat, with the loſs of above three thouſand men, and thereby 3 
7" WS {cured the crown of Portugal to the houſe of Braganza. The F 
0 catholic king was much diſcouraged by this defeat, and en- 8 
t dearoured to ſtrengthen himſelf, by forming freſh connections 6 
10 with the German branch of the houſe of Auſtria. He gave his 42 
WW daughter in marriage to the emperor Leopold; but this was far 1 
tom relieving him, and the . in the campaign of 7 
l WW 1664, recovered almoſt all they had loſt in the preceding ones. 1664. 1 
nd The Spaniſh miniſtry was diſguſted with don John, and ſent AF 
be fr the marquis of Carracena, their governor in the Netherlands, 9 
4 to command againſt Portugal; but, till he could arrive, the bt 
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Acceſſion 
of Charles 
II. 


Philip go- 
verned by 
his queen. 


and this forced the government of Spain, at laſt, to make a de. 


1658. 


Peace of 
Aix- a- 


Chapelle. 


Sicily re- 
volts from 
Spain. 


nant-governor of Arragon, that he might reſide at a diſtance 


concern in the government, and ſhe had introduced one father 
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ruined in his education. He left a will regulating his ſucceſſion, 
though no part of it was carried into execution, but that of his 
being ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſurviving ſon Charles II. He left 
his queen regent of the kingdom, with a council during the 
minority of his ſon Charles, who was no more than four year 
of age. She was like her huſband, devoted to her own houſe 
that of Auſtria, headſtrong and intractable. She had gained 
her huſband's affections ſo much, that ſhe had prevailed with 
him to exclude his natural ſon don John of Auſtria from a0 


Nitard, her favourite and confeſſor, but a poor groveling 
wretch, into the council of regency, by procuring for him the 
place of inquiſitor general. The French made a treaty with 
the Portugueſe, who continued to be ſupported by Charts Il. 


finitive treaty with Alonſo, his Portugueſe majeſty, under the 
mediation of England, by which the right of the houſe of 
Braganza to the crown of Portygal, was amply acknowledged 
on the 13th of February 1668, 8 the dependence of this 
treaty, the French king entered his claim to the dutchy of Bre- 
bant, in right of his mother, who had renounced it, and not 
meeting with a ſatisfactory anſwer, he took Tournay, Liſt, 
Douay, Qudenarde and Charleroy, in right of what he called 
his devolution. His progreſs alarmed the people of England, 
and the Duich, who were then at war with each other; but 
they ſoon accommodated matters, and formed the triple league 
in which Sweden was the third party, and ſaved the remainder 
of the Spaniſh Low Countries. That league, as we haue ſeen 
in the hiſtory of France, produced the treaty of Aix- la- Chapell, 
in which the Spaniards made vaſt conceſſions to the French, 
but without acknowledging Lew:s's right of devolution. 
Don John of Auſtria, ever ſince he had been recalled from 
his command in Portugal, had lived in retirement; but the 
affairs of Spain were now in ſuch a miſerable condition, that 
all the grandees threw their eyes upon him, as the only man 
who could retrieve them. The queen did all ſhe could to pre- 
vent his being reſtored to credit, by promiſing him the unlt- 
mited government of the Low Countries; but he eaſily di- 
covered ſhe only wanted to get rid of him, that ſhe and Nitard 
might govern more abſolutely than ever. Don John, who was 
really a man of abilities, finding the ſtrong ſupport he was like 
to have againſt Nitard's unpopularity, threatened that if the 
queen did not baniſh him from court, he would employ force 
for that purpoſe. She endeavoured to maintain her authority, 
but finding it too weak, Nitard retired to Rome, where ſhe 
procured him a cardinal's hat, and don John was made lieute- 


from court. The conſtable of Ca/?ile was made governor 0 
the Low Countries, and was ſucceeded by don Juan de Hart, 
count of Montenay, ſecond fon to the miniſter don Lewis. H- 


ö | 
proved a brave and an active governor, and had it not ber 
N | N | a ſelie 
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or ThE WORkED 
„ Gries of misfortunes, the prince of Orange and he would 
8 the French of their chief poſſeſſions in the Spanyh 
Netherlands. About the year 1672, Spain co-operated with 
Germany to fave Holland, as we have ſeen in various parts of the 


preceding hiſtory, but they were deſerted by England, though Vol. IX. 


1672, 


Lewis was obliged to evacuate the Dutch provinces he held. p. 418. 


In 1674, Maſſina in Sicily revolted from the Spaniards, and de- 
manded protection from France, which ſent a ſtrong ſquadron 
againſt the Spamiards. The revolters were, at that time, in a 
moſt dreadful ſituation, and before they were thoroughly re- 
lieved by the Spaniards, they were forced to conſent to admit 
the French duke of /7ivonne as their viceroy. He employed 
his power in enriching himſelf; and this gave the Spaniards 
an opportunity of ſecuring the unrevolted places of the iſland. 

Hitherto the queen had maintained herſelf in the regency, 
by the reſpect which the Sparards paid to the mother of their 
king; but on the gth of November 1675, the king declared 


himſelf of age, and put himfclf under the counſel of the biſhop The king 


1674. 


1775. 


of Malaga. The queen endeavoured to retain her power, by declares 


being continued at the head of the regency ; but the king, himſelf of 


who then diſcovered pregnant parts, declared that he was re- age. 


ſolved to govern without one. It was obſerved after this, that 
his majeſty's ſpirit and capacity gradually abated, which ſome 
imputed to the practices of the queen mother upon his health, 
becauſe ſhe could not brook a diminution of her authority. Tt 
is allowed, however, that the council of Spain, at this time, 
had right notions as to foreign affairs, and entered into all 
ſchemes for redacing France. The Dutch admiral de Ruyter, 
was ſent with a ſquadron to the relief of the Spanzards in Sicily; 
but he was killed in an engagement with the French admiral du 
Queſne, and the united fleets of Spain and Holland were de- 
feated and deſtroyed afterwards at the entrance of the port of 
Palermo in 1676. > 4 „ 

The queen mother, in conſequence of the advice ſent her 
from the court of Vienna, employed every rapacious method of 
encreaſing her riches, and for that purpoſe ſhe made uſe of 


1676. 


don Hernando de Valenzuela as her agent. According to a Dated 


diſpatch from Sir V. Godolphin, then embaſſador of Madrid, Nov. 10, 
to Mr, ſecretary Coventry, this perſon, whoſe extraction was 2, 1675. 


very mean, had been employed by the queen as her ſecretary Miſma- 


in a private correſpondence ſhe kept up with Nitard, and nagement 


finding him a man of parts and addreſs, ſhe had advanced him of the 
through moſt of the great offices of ſtate, in which he behaved queen 


ſo well, that he incurred no perſonal envy. According to the mother, 


authority which we have juſt now cited, and which is prefer- 
able to that of the Syaniſb hiſtorians, the queen endeavoured 
to bribe don 7%n by giving him an unlimited commiſſion to be 
vicar-general of Naples, Milan, Sicily, and all the Spanish 
dominions in Italy. His intereſt with the king was ſtrongly 
ſupported by the marchioneſs de los Velos, and other perſons 
Who had the charge of his education and conſcience, and they 

Vol. XII. dy prevailed 
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prevailed ſo far, that juſt as don John was ſetting out for his 
overnment, he received two letters from the king recallin 
is commiſſion, and commanding! his attendance at court, to 
take upon him the adminiſtration. Don John obeyed, and 
without being diſcovered, 1 in the king's bed chamber 
Charles received him well, but left him to go into his mother's 
apartment, _ he might prevail with her to give him an 
audience. Inſtead of that, ſhe employed her aſcendency over 
her ſon ſo effectually, that don hn received three letters 
from his majeſty, peremptorily commanding him to leave the 
court, and all who were found to be any way acceſſary to his 
journey, were removed from their employments, baniſhed or 
impriſoned. | | 
pon don John's retiring to Saragaſſa, Valenzuela was made 
marquis of Villa Sierra, and declared firſt miniſter of ſtate, 
upon which the principal grandees reſigned their ſeats at the 
council board. his did not daunt the marquis, who applied 
himſelf with great vigour to the affairs of ſtate, to which, 
however, he was very unequal. The grandees unanimouſy 
now had recourſe to don Fohn, who accepted of their invita- 
tion to aſſiſt them in removing the queen mother and her fa- 
vourite from the king's perſon, and he accordingly ſet out from 
Saragoſſa for Madrid with above fix thouſand attendants, be- 
{ides thoſe of the grandees in his party. Charles ſummoned the 
counſellors together who remained with him, and it was reſoly- 
ed to make don * colonel of the royal guards, as a mark of 
his being entirely in his majeſty's favour. The nobility then 
demanded that the perſon of Valenzuela ſhould be ſecured, and 
preſented a memorial for that and other purpoſes. Not being 
ſure that he was proof againſt his mother's influence, he was 
perſuaded to eſcape privately in the duke of Medina's equi- 
pages from Madrid to Retiro; and thus he got rid of his mo- 
ther's preſence. She was however treated with the greateſt 
tenderneſs and reſpect, and the marquis of Villa Sierra, with 
his family, retired to the monaſtery of St. Laurence in the H- 
curial, which was ſurrounded by four hundred gentlemen 
under the duke of Medina Sidonia, and don Antonio de Leyua, 
the duke of Alva's eldeſt ſon. Their vigilance was ſuch, that 
the marquis was diſcovered, and the treaſures which he had 
amaſſed there to an immenſe ſum, were ſequeſtrated to the 
king. As to himſelf, he was degraded from his marquiſate, 
and his grandeeſhip; but nothing treaſonable could be found 


in his conduct. He bore his misfortunes with great intrepidity, 


and was baniſhed to the Philippine iſlands, from whence he was 


afterwards ſuffered to return to Spain. The vaſt treaſures he 


Admini- 


ſtration of 
don Jol. 


poſſeſſed either for himſelf or in truſt for the queen mother, 

* to have formed the chief articles of accuſation again 
im. 5 | 

Nothing but an abſolute inſanity in the king can juſtify his 


grandees for having put him by force under the tutelage of 


don John, and raiſing troops to be the interpreters of his 2 
| e 
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ue party in the oppoſition to the queen went ſo far, that ſhe 
22 ſaffered — to take leave of him, when ſhe left Ma- 
jrid to go to Aranjuex; and notwithſtanding her high rank, 
and the numerous creatures ſhe had raiſed, her court there was 
i deſart, though it was remarkable that the king not only ſent 
one of his chief domeſtics to viſit her, but dropt ſome expreſ- 
fons as if he intended to ſurprize her with a viſit when ſhe 
removed to Toledo; and to divert him, don Jahn carried him to 
frragon, on pretence of ſwearing to the obſervance of the 
laws of that kingdom. According to Sir William Godolphin's Letters 
account, the king diſcovered, while upon his journey, great from 
uneaſineſs when a ſimple woman called out in the crowd, Sir Vun. 
« Where is the queen his mother.” While don John was thus Godolphin 
intent upon re-eſtabliſhing the internal affairs of Spain, the to the lord 
conferences for peace were going on at Nimeguen; but during chamber- 
the ſittings; every thing went againſt the Spaniards in the Low lain. 
Cruntries, and the count de Monterey, who was the beſt gene- Madrid, 
ral they had, was unſucceſsful in Italy and Catalonia. This Feb. 17, 
procured his diſgrace with don John, who is ſaid to have been 27, 1676, 
jealous of the count's great credit with the king on account of 
his general good character, and his patriotic, as well as military, 
yictues: The inſolence of the French in Sicily, diſguſted the 
inhabitants of that iſland, and the Eugliſb and Dutch preparing 
to recover it for the Spaniards, the French court took a ſudden 
reſolution to recall their troops from thence, and to leave the 
Meſinians to the mercy of their former maſters, who puniſhed 
them with an impolitic ſeverity. The Dutch and the Spaniards 
were now ſo intimately united in ifitereſt, that the Dutch 
ſteadily perſiſted to refuſe ſigning the treaty of Nimeguen, till 
a reſtitution ſtipulated by it for the Spaniards was executed. 
We have already given the particulars of thoſe reſtitutions. 
It is well known that by the treaty of Nimeguen, France in 
reality meant only to gain a breathing time. | | 
As the return of peace gave ſome leiſure to don Fohn, he Don 7:hn 
took meaſures for Eſtabliſhing his power, and for preventing is diſgrac- 
his wing called to an account for the manner in which he had ed and 
obtained it, He was conſcious of many irregularities of con- dies. 
duct towards the queen mother, and alarmed at the tenderneſs 
der fon ſtill poſſeſied for her. He therefore eſtabliſhed a com- 
miſſion of enquiry into her management and behaviour, in 
order to plead ſome excuſe for keeping her at a diſtance from 
the court. She had propoſed the emperor Leopold's daughter, 
though in her cradle, as a match for her ſon; but Charles en- 
dined to Maria Lauiſa, daughter to the duke of Orleans, and 
mece to Charles II. of England, don John's favourite ally. The 
princeſs was accordingly demanded at the court of France, but 
don 70hn unfortunately for himſelf, by inſiſting upon ſome 
previous ſtipulations in favour of the Spari/h Netherlands, had 
Umoſt diſappointed the match, a conduct which proved ſo 
much to his prejudice, that it loſt him the king's countenance, 
lpon which he was abandoned by all the friends which his 
2 great- 
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greatneſs had made. His diſgrace touched him ſo much, th 
it affected his health, and he died ſome ſay of Poiſon, and 
others of heart break. He is eſteemed to be the laſt prince of 
the houſe of Auſtria, who inherited all the virtues and abilities 
of Charles V. with few of his failings, No perſonal conſidera. 
tion could make him loſe ſight of his country's good, and he. 
fore his diſgrace, he reſtored the count de Monterey to his for- 
mer power and luſtre. He was viſited by the king his brother. 
who wept over him while he was expiring ; but ſoon forgot 

| his loſs, though he was bewailed by the whole nation. 

Thequeen Never was there a more divided poor and deſpicable kins- 

mother dom than that of Spain, when Charles conſummated his nus. 

regains tials with his young queen. Giving way to his natural affec. 
her power. tion for his mother, he brought her back in triumph to his 
court, where ſhe wreaked her vengeance on the fri-nds of don 
John, and on ail who had been inſtrumental in her diſgrace, 
The finances of the public were ſo low, that the king's do- 
meſtics were obliged to leave the court for want of the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life, and the French who attended the young 
ueen, particularly their embaſſador Villars, inſulted Charly 
2 groſsly, that he wiſhed for a war, that he might get rid of 
his perſon. The moſt exorbitant demands were every day 
made by the French court, and Charles was obliged to comply 
with them all, becauſe he was in no condition to diſpute them, 
The natural conſequence of this was, that Span became 
more deſpicable, if poſſible, in the fight of her allies than of 
her enemies. The duke of Medina Cel, a man of virtue, was 
then firſt minifter ; but his capacity was unequal to the taſk of 
remedying the diſtreſſes and diſgraces of his country, which 
was inſulted by every power in Europe. His defects might 
have been amply ſupplied by the count de Monterey, but he 
was hated by the queen mother, and both he and his brother 
were kept at a diſtance from court. The duke of Medina Cal 
reſigned his place of firſt miniſter. The French continued their 
conqueſts, and the Dutch ſubmitted. Spain found her ſafety 
In the ambition of France, which diſdained all bounds, and 
united Europe againſt Lewis. No tye was ſo ſacred as to check 
his arms, and while the Dutch and Germans looked on, his 
marſhal Crequi bombarbed Luxembourg, and other French ge. 
nerals invaded Navarre, They were oppoſed by the Spar 
duke of Bournonville, and to break the force of the gathering 
form, a truce was concluded at Ratiſbon, by which the Spas 
niards gave up Luxembourg, but recovered Courtray and Dix 


| muyde. | | | : 
The king In this diſtreſt ſtate of Spain, her king, who had hither 
exerts been thought incapable of buſinefs, exerted himſelf to a ſu- 


himſelf for priſing degree in giving eaſe to his people. It was found that 
the good this could be done only by ſtriking off the unbounded penſion 
of his and appointments of his great men, who thereby became # 
people. clamorous as the vulgar had been before. The count e O 

peſa was then firſt miniſter to Charles, whoſe vigorous mei- 


{urc5, 
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ſires, though they ſeemed to be confined to Spain, ſenſibl 

adors abroad, and they, without demanding any favour for 
their maſter, anſwered all his ends by repreſenting the progreſs 
of the French power. This renewed the connections between 
the two branches of the houſe of Au/?ria ; and on the zcth of 
Jure 1656, the league of Augſbourg was ſigned by the Spaniſh, 
imperial, Stwediſh, Bavarian, and other German miniſters, tor 


time infatuated by Letois, this league might have had great 
effects, but the prevalence of the French faction among the 


with a ſquadron into the Mediterranean, where he took two 
alleons, and inſulted Cadix. In ſhort, the French omitted no 
Fd of violation either of public juſtice or decency, that could 
perſuade the other powers of Europe of the neceſſityof a gene- 
ral confederacy againſt them. | | 


him with the imperial court. She had ſo much influence, thatſhe 
even prevailed with him to recall Valenzucla; but upon ſecond 
thoughts, he ſent a countermand to his own order. By this 
time, the court of Madrid as well as that of Vienna was in the 
ſecret of the prince of Orange's invaſion of Great Britain, to 
which Charles largely contributed, as the only means of im- 
proving the league of Azg/bourg into a general confederacy 
againſt France, which afterwards happened. It is certain, 
that the deſigns of Spain at this time, were conducted with the 
greateſt wiſdom and ſecrecy, and contributed greatly to the 
revolution in England, While Charles was thus recovering his 
influence, he fell ill, and during his ſickneſs, the power of the 
queen mother was ſuch, as to exclude his conſort from having 
acceſs to his chamber. She even entered into ſome intrigues 
for procuring a divorce between her ion and his queen, on ac- 
count of her ſterility, that Charles might be at liberty to marry 
an infanta of Portugal; but this ſcheme proved abortive upon 
his recovery. A plate fleet, which arrived ſafe in Spain in the 
year 1688, gave him freſh weight and credit with the enemies 


to the duke of Newburgh, afterwards elector palatine, and 
ſiſter to her imperial majeſty and the queen of Portugal. The 
reader, by the haſty concluſion of that match, may perceive 
that the queen mother had now no rival at court, and ſoon 
after a war was declared with Lewis, who had now begun to 
cel the effects of the Spaniſh councils by the defeat of his 

| a | armies 


operated upon all Europe. He was well ſerved by his embaſ- 


fates general, rendered it inſignificant. Lewis ſent d Atrees 
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1685, 


defending their reſpective dominions, and making good the Vol. IX. 
treaty of Nimeguen. Had not James II. of England been at this p. 197. 


The ſituation of Charles at this time, was very particular. Progreſs 
He had executed his plan of reformation with ſuch ſteadineſs of the con- 
and ſucceſs, that Spain began to regain her public credit. He federacy 
loved his queen, hut was 3 to his mother, whoſe politics againſt 
at laſt fell in with the intereſts of his country, by connecting France, 


1688. 


of France. About the ſame time, Charles loſt his queen, as the Death of 
French alledgs, by poiſon, and in two months after he was the queen 
married to 4 ary Anne, a beautiful young princeſs, daughter conſort. 


WH 
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_ armies in Catalonia, and the defection of the duke of Saus 

from his intereſt. Lewis, however, was much better fa 

than the confederates were in the field, as the reader may ſee 

P- 42, C in conſulting the hiſtory of France. The marquis of Gaftanaj, 
ſeq" was then governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and checked 
the progreſs of the French arms there by. the aſſiſtance of the 

Dutch and Brandenburghers, while the French marſhal d Ha. 

mieres was beaten by prince J/aldeck. During thoſe intereſtin 

events in Europe, ſome relating to Spain happened in Africa 

There, the Moors beſieged Oran, but the ſiege was gallantly 

raiſed by a body of Spaniſb noble volunteers. Muley [/hngs! 
emperor of Morocco, had better fortune, for he took Tarach 


after an obſtinate ſiege, and deſtroyed the Spaniſb garriſon | 


there of a thouſand men. 

Poverty of In Catalonia, the people rebelled againſt their governor, the 
Spain, and marquis de Leganez, and he was recalled,” but the duke of 
riches cf Villabermaſa would eaſily have reduced them, had they not been 
its gran- ſupported by the French The king received his bride with rap. 
dees. tures of joy, and the court of Madrid ſoon after publiſhed x 
very ſtrong manifeſto, to ſhew the neceſſity of a general con. 
federacy againſt France. By this time, Spain had raiſed 2 
conſiderable marine, which enabled Charles to act offenſively 
on the French coaſts, and every operation in the field demon- 
ftrated the decay of the French power, The ſeaſonable arrival 
of another plate fleet, enabled Charles to continue his opera- 
tions with ſucceſs in Han and the Low Countries ; but a dan- 
3 illneſs, into which he fell, alarmed not only Spain, but 

Il Europe, concerning his ſucceſſion. Upon his recovery 

Barcelona and Alicant were bombarded by the French fleet, an 

his generals loſt ground in Catalonia, through a diſagreement 

that happened between the duke of Medina Sidonia, com- 

mander in chief, and his lieutenant-general count Pignatelli. 

To heighten the conſternation of the Spaniards, Mons was 

taken by the French, upon which Charles gave the government 

of the Low Countries to the elector of Bavaria, who had mar- 

ried his niece, and with powers that were next to independent. 

1692. In the year 1697, upon the arrival of a new fleet from the J/:ft 
Indies with prodigious treaſures, Charles placed the count of 
Monterey at the head of his finances. This was the more ex- 
pedient, as it was found upon enquiry that prodigious embez- 
zlements had been lately made, not only in Span, but in the 
government of the Nether/ands. The marquis ds Ga/tanaga 

was, upon his arrival from Flanders, ſent priſoner to Burgos; 

and it is agreed on all hands, that while the king was in the 

utmoſt diſtreſs for money, his nobility were the richeſt of any 

in Europe; but without contributing a farthing to the public 
expence. In Flanders, the French took Namur, and beat the 

allies at Steenhirh, but could not conceal their exhauſted ſtate, 

| which forced them to apply to the court of Madrid for peace. 
5 The Spaniſh miniſters encouraged by this, executed a project 
Sec p. 46. which they had long formed of raiſing money upon the eftates 
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es and the great officers of the crown. This ſcheme Care of 
d even cities and corporations contributed their the ſucceſ- 
Upon the diſappointment of the hopes once con- ſion to that 


e of the queen's pregnancy, the right of ſucceſhon came crown. 


to be agitated in the councils of ** Different opirfions 
revailed, but the ſon of Lewis XIV. as fdeſcending from the 
elder ſiſter, undoubtedly had the right of blood; tho' it was 
barred, not only by the renunciation of Maria Tereſa the mo- 
ther, but by the jealouſy which all Europe mult entertain on 
ſeeing the crowns of France and Spain united. The emperor, 
who was married to the ſecond fiſter, claimed the whole, be- 
cauſe his wife had never made any ſuch renunciation. The 
electoral prince of Bavaria had a third claim, as being the 
randſon of the _ wife. Each had their partizans, 
but the king himſelf inclined to the electoral prince, whoſe 
intereſt was likewiſe ſupported by the queen mother, and her 


fawourite, the count de Orapeſa. Cardinal Portocarrero was at p. 48. 


the head of a party for archduke Charles, ſecond ſon to the 
emperor ; but the partizans of France, at this time, made very 
little ſtir for the princes of Bourbon, though they were far 
from being idle. On the fide of Catalonia, their operations 
were ſucceſsful, for they took Roſes, and their admiral Tour- 
zille deſtroyed the Spaniſh commerce. In the Low Countries, 
ain loſt Charleroy; but the galleons in 1695, arrived ſafe at 
all, to the great conſolation of the court ; ſo that during the 
next two campaigns, Spain began to recover her luſtre on all 
hands, as may be ſeen in the hiſtories of France and Germany. 


1695. 


About this time, the queen mother of Spain, who had ever The king 
ſince the death of don John of Auftria, directed the affairs of makes the 
that monarchy, and influenced thoſe of Europe, died after electoral 
having prevailed with the king her ſon to declare the prince of prince of 
Bavaria, who was not above four years of age, his ſucceſſor. Bavaria 
This was the more extraordinary, as ſhe had always violently his heir, 


diſtinguiſhed herſelf for the houſe of Auſiria; but ſhe is ſaid 
to have had a quarrel with the court of Vienna before her death. 


We have already given a detail of the peace of Ryſwick, which p. 
V 


was made after the French had taken Barcelona, and plundered 
Carthagena in the Weſt Indies of twelve millions of crowns. 
By that peace, which amazed all Europe, the Spamards re- 
entered into peaceable poſſeſſion of Barcelona, and all the 
places they had loſt, not only in Catalonia but the Low Coun- 
tries during the courſe of the war. Though by this peace, 
Hain appeared with great luſtre, yet it was no more than a 
ſtratagem employed by the French for diſordering the great 
confederacy againſt them. It had that effect, bon, Lewis had 
the addreſs to bring over king William to conſent to the 
artition treaties, which we have more than once mentioned. 


— 


47. 
ol. IX. 
p- 203. 


Upon the death of the queen mother, Charles, who was now p. 49, and 
in a declining ſtate both in body and mind, was entirely go- Vol. IX. 
verned by his queen. The prince of Heſſe Darmstadt, who p. 204. 


had bravely defended Barcelona, and done other important 
| | 4 ſervices 
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ſervices to the crown in Catalonia, was her favourite, and had 

ſo much credit at court, that it gave umbrage to the grandes 

Every day threatened to be the laſt of the king's life, and 
conſequently the affairs of the ſuccefiion became every da 

more and more intereſting. A party was formed againſt the 

queen conſort, who was entirely in the German intereſt, and 

a concurrence of circumſtances in a few months aboliſhed the 
differences that for many ages ſubſiſted between the mo. 

narchies of France and Spain, and for ever diſunited the two 

branches of the houſe of Au/?r:9. | "0 

Parties at Charles could never,-wita any degree of pati=nce, hear men- 
court con- tion made of his ſucceflor ; but when he underſtood that the 
cerning emperor, England and Holland, had partitioned ont his territories 
the ſuc- before his death, he was provoked beyond meaſure, It js not 
ceſſion. our province to enter into the dark intrigues of fo inacceſſible 
* a court as that of Spain, nor could any relation of them, how- 


ever certain, convey much hiſtorical information. Lewis XIV. 


had formed ſuch intrigues at the court of Rome, that he was 
ſure of obtaining a diſpenſation for his mother's and his wife' 
renunciations. He knew that the ſlowneſs of the court of 
Vienna, and its haughty manners had diſguſted Charles, and he 
ſent the marquis de Harcourt as his embaſſador to Madrid. 
No man could behave better than the marquis and his wife 
did while they were in that ſtation, and they ſucceeded ſo well, 
that neither the queen nor the count de Harrache, the impe- 
rial miniſter, could prevent their forming a ſtrong party in 
favour of Maria Tereſa's deſcendents. When more ſubſtantial 
_ proofs than mere compliments and profeſſions were wanting, 
the marquis opened his purle liberally to relieve the neceſſities 
of the old Caſtilian families, which had fallen into indigence; 
and in his maſter's name he offered a ſtrong ſquadron to ſerve 
Charles on the coaſt of Africa, where Ceuta was again beſieged 
by the Moors. Add to this, he was the favourite of the clergy, 
who preached up the indefeazible right of the houſe of Bourbon. 
The death of the electoral prince of Bavaria, introduced new 
arrangements into the affairs of Spain, and multiplied the 
king's difficulties. The extortions and rapaciouſneſs of the 
court, occaſioned a dangerous inſurrection on account of the 
dearneſs of proviſions, and the king's eyes were ſo far opened, 
that he removed and baniſhed the count de Oreopeſa, and the 


admiral of Caſtile; but the queen's favourite, the counteſs of 


Berlips, who was very deep in their guilt, ſtood her ground, 

and procured the diſgrace of the count de Monterey, the avow- 

p. 49, ed enemy of the German adminiſtration in Spain. The fe- 
— ſentment of Charles at the treaty of partition, went ſo far, 
that his embaſſador was ſent out of England by king Willianis 

order, and a ſecond partition took place, in which France was 

a party. Cardinal Portocarrero, archbiſhop of Toledo, was 

then a favourite with Charles, and entirely in the French in- 

tereſt, He had the addreſs to perſuade the king to ſend the 

counteſs of Berlips out of Spain, and that Lewis had conſented 
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SECTION V. 


From the acceſſion of the houſe of Bout hon to the crown. 


"of Spain 10 the preſent time. 


By this time, the health of Charles was to appearance paſt Which i: 


HERE is little room to doubt that the information wiſe giC. 
which the French king received concerning the will of poſitions 
Charles II. of Spain, did not ſurprize him. He affected Tome for the ac. 
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cefſion of ever an incertitude, but after the form of a debate had 
24 adi : paſſed 
Philip, in his council, the will was accepted of, and the duke of Anjou 
received all the honours due to a crowned head, not only from 
the French court and the foreign embaſſadors, but from bi 
grandfather, father, and elder brother. The affair of the 
ſucceſſion was managed with great ſpirit and fecreſy. Phill 
was carried to Spain, where he was proclaimed Dy and 
Lewis XIV. though the emperor and ths ape proteſted again} 
Philip's acceſſion, took poſſeſſion of Milan, Naples, and the 
Netherlands, which was ſurrendered to him by the duke « 
Bavaria. When the will was opened, it appeared, that in 
caſe of Ph:l;p's death, he was to be ſucceeded in the throne of 
Spain by the duke of Berry, his brother; and if neither of 
thoſe princes had iſſue, the crown was to go to Charles arch. 
duke of Auſtria, ſecond fon to the emperor Leopold; and after 
him, to the duke of Savoy. 
whoſe ti- The wiſe meaſures taken by Lewis XIV. entirely diſcon- 
tle is ac- certed the members of the great confederacy. They had 
know-2 depended on an inſurrection in Spain; but Phil: „ though the 
ledged by queen dowager was left with a cafting vote in the council, ſent 
the con- her an order with the names of a certain number of places, 
federates. one of which ſhe was to chuſe for the place of her retirement; 
and ſhe fixed upon Toledo. The inquiſitor-general, and the 
confeſſor to the late king, were confined to their reſpectue 
cures; and England, Portugal, and Holland, formally ac- 
knowledged Philip's right to the Spaniſb monarchy. The 
duke of Savoy, flattered with the hopes of what ſoon after 
happened, that Philip would marry his daughter, followed 
their example. The indolence of the imperial court during 
thoſe tranſactions was ſo amazing, and its ſecrecy ſo impene- 
trable, that the prince of Heſſe Darm/tadt, governor of Cata- 
| lonia, and prince Yaudemont, governor of the Milaneſe, though 
Vol. IX. devoted to the houſe of Aria, readily ſubmitted to Phili). 
p. 204. We have already ſeen the intrigues and diſpoſitions made by 
eg. the court of Vienna, to place the archduke Charles on the 
and p. 56. throne of Spain; but we ſhall for the ſake of connection re- 
capitulate ſome of the principal events \  _ 
Makes a Though the French troops had taken poſſeſſion of all the 
campaign paſſes between Italy and Germany, yet prince Eugene paſſed 
in Itahy. the Alps, and having with incredible labour carried his artillery 
and baggage over thoſe mountains, he defeated their army 
under Catinat, at Carpi, and obliged it to retreat towards the 
Mantuan, whoſe duke had declared for Philip. Prince Eugen, 
then paſſed the Mincio, and attacked and defeated marſhal 
Villeroy, who was at the head of the united armies of Franc 
and Spain, near Chiari, His progreſs there and in the Man- 
tuan, encouraged the Neopolitans in the Auſtrian intereſt, to 
form a conſpiracy againſt Philip, but it was diſcovered an 
puniſhed by the duke of Medina, governor of Naples. Phil} 
was all this while ſtrengthening his party in Spain, and form- 


ing alliances with Portugal and Savoy; but receiving intelligenc! 
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* oppolition of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's miniſters, to head his 
* armies there in perſon, which he was the better enabled to do 
his by the arrival of a plate fleet in the port of Cadix, of im- 
the menſe value. Before he ſet out, he yielded to all the demands 
il of the Catalans. Leaving his queen, to whom he had been 
and but a few weeks before married, in Spain, he arrived on the 


* withſtanding all his family connections, made his terms with 
ter the allies. Vendoſme was then the French general in Italy, where 

it was ſaid that the army of the two crowns amounted to fifty 
n. thouſand men, while prince Eugene was in the Mantuan, the 
ad capital of which he blocked up; but he was too weak to force 


the French and Spaniards. 


tack his enemies, who, in the intermediate time, had obtained 
ſeveral advantages at Luzzara, where a deſperate battle was 


he fought, which continued after midnight. = expoſed 

ve himſelf to the hotteſt of the fire, and the French marſhal, 

- Crequi, was killed in the diviſion in which he engaged. The 

he advantage, however, fell to Philip, who reduced Luzzara 

er and Gue/ialla, before the armies went into winter quarters. 

ed This campaign did Philip great honour, on account of the Succeſs of 
Ye perſonal courage he diſplayed ; and the adminiſtration of his the Engliß 
e. queen in Spain, during his abſence in Italy, was equally a 

te plauded, The confederacy, in favour of the archduke Charles, 

h was now formed. Upon the death of king William (who had 

f diſobliged his parliament by the partition treaty) his ſucceſſor, 


queen Anne, purſued the meaſures which he left unfiniſhed, 
anda fleet was ſent to Cadix, for the ſervice of the archduke, 
who took upon himſelf the title of Charles the IIId. The 
queen behaved on this emergency with a heroic magnanimity, 
under the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances; for though the 
fleet of the allies did not tucceed in ſurprizing Cadiz, yet they 
deſtroyed the galleons at Vigo, where the Engliſ made ſome 
_— Cardinal Portocarrero, and the biſhop of Cordova, 
ſeconded the queen's heroiſm, by raiſing troops at their own 
expence ; but their party was deſerted by the admiral of Caſ- 
tle, who retired to Liſbon, after he had undertaken the em- 
balſy to France. Every day producing freſh events that de- 
manded Philip's return to Spain, he arrived at Barcelona on 
the 2cth of September, and immediately ſet on foot the means 
of defending himſelf againſt the ſtorm impending over his 
ead, from the grand alliance. This could not be done with- 
ut making free with ſome private property that had arrived in 
the gallpons, and many of the grandees were diſguſted at ſee- 

| | ing 


of Fugene's progreſs in Italy, he reſolved, notwithſtanding the 


\6th of April 1702, at Naples, where he found every thing 
the quiet, and having confirmed the government there, by grati- 
fying his ſubjects in all they deſired, he went to Milan, by 
the way of Leghorn, Savona, and Final, Leaving Milan, he 
ut himſelf at the head oß his army; but the duke of Savoy 
declined acting either with him or under him, having, not- 


On the 15th of Auguſt, neceſſity obliged the prince to at- 


1702. 


at V. igo. 


He 1s de- 
ſerted bv 
the duke 
of Sa oy. 
Vol. IX. 
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2 


1704s 


War in 
Portugal. 


manded in 11 


Pavel ; but both of them quarrelled with the Portugueſe, and 


licit for ſupplies, and the inſolence of the French damped the 
zeal of Philip's beſt friends among the Spaniards. The duke 


which fill remains in poſſeſſion of the Eugliſb; and on the 


* 
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ing French meaſures alone prevail, and the treaſures of the; 
Indies ſquandered in ſupport of his moſt Chriſtian majeſt 5 
ambition. The French inſolence at laſt incenſed Philip's hoſt 
friend, cardinal Portocarrero, into a requeſt for liberty to re. 
Hen his employments, from which Philip, with ſome difficult 
diſſuaded him. Nothing is more certain, than that the influ. 
ence of the court of Verſailles at that of Madrid, was the 
great ſource of Philip's misfortunes, and formed the party in 
favour of the archduke Charles. | 
Ihe conſtable of Ca/file remained ſtill in Portugal, and that 
king declared himſelf in favour of the allies, and adopted x 
the ichemes propoſed by the conſtable in favour of the arch. 
duke. I he queen had the mortiffcation to ſee her father, the 
duke of Savoy, embrace the ſame party. The French kine 
ſupported his grandſon's intereſt with amazing vigour. Hz 
moſt ſucceſsful] erg was the duke of; Ver:do/me, who com. 
y, and preſerved the «intereſt of Philip there 
from being deſperate; but the vaſt efforts of France were di. 
reed againſt the duke of Savey. The emperor, and the kine 
of the Remans, having reſigned all their pretenſions to the 
crown of —_ in favour of the archduke, that prince was 
carried to Portugal by an Enghfh fleet; but in 1704, the duke 
of Berwick arrived in Spain, to command under Philip, The 
enerals under Charles, were the duke Schimbers and baron 


Philip obtained many advantages in that quarter, through the 
pride and poyerty of the court of Vienna. At laſt the earl of 
Galway, who had been a favourite with king William, and was 
a man of a ſound, but limited underſtanding, was appointed 
to command under Charles. It is hard to ſay whether Charlz 
or Philip was worſt feryed. Prince Eugene, who commanded 
for the former in Italy, was forced to repair to Vienna, to ſo- 


of Berwickdefired to be recalled; cardinal Portocarrero reſigned 
all concern in the government; Sir George Rcoke, the Engii 
admiral, and the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, took Gtbraltary 


24th of Auguſt, a drawn ſea fight happened between Sir George 
Rooke and the count de T helouſe. Marſhal T ejje was ſent to 
replace the duke of Berwich in Spain, and the exceſſive pro- 
fuſton of honours and employments heaped upon him by 
Philip, encreaſed the number of malecontents there to ſuch a 
degree as to threaten a total revolution. 

Happily for Philip, the Portugueſe hated the Engliſh, and 
the army of Charles was every day viſibly waſting, without 
Perry any ſervice. At this time Philip was truitleſsly 

eſieging Gibraltar, and the admiral of Caſtile took upon him- 
ſelf the conduct of the war on the ſide of Portugal, where he 
reduced ſeveral places, but the principal ſervice he performe 
to Charles, conſiſted in his debauching Philip's prandees, uf 
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iltiplying conſpiracies againſt his perſon and that of his 1 

wg 8 fuch a degree, as to render his abode at Madrid un- 

ſafe. The marquis de Leganez, one of the greateſt, as well as 1 

the worthieſt man in Spain, being ſuſpected of correſponding 1 


with the admiral, was ſent priſoner to France, but in the mean * 
while the admiral died of heart-break, at ſeeing all his ſchemes | wi 
blaſted. In him, the archduke loſt the beſt friend he had in | 1 


Hein; but his place was more than ſupplied by the friendſhip wg 
of the Engliſh. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was their admiral, and the 1 
earl of Peterborough, a nobleman who would have done ho- ' 
nour to the ages of romance, their general. They carried | 
Charls into Catalonia, where the prince of Hefje Darmſtadt 1 
was killed in beſieging Barcelona; but that city, with all the 1 

rovince, Roſes excepted, was reduced by the earl of Peter- by 
lrough to the allegiance of Charles. The greateſt part of the 
kingdom of Falentia ſhared in the ſame fate, but the Portu- 
0 general, Las Minas, and the earl of Galway, were com- 

led, by marſhal Tz, to raiſe the ſiege of Badajoz. | 44 
Hitherto, the perſonal virtue of Philip had recommended The prin- 44 

him to the affections of the Spaniards, but they were ſhocked ceſs of nn 

by the aſcendency which the princeſs of Urſins, an Italian Ur/in; bas 

lady, had over him and }is queen. It was ſuch as diſguſted niſhed. 

even the court of France, and Philip was compelled to ſend 

her to Ilaly. Perhaps her chief crime was her having too 31 

great a Zeal for pray intereſt, and giving him advice that 30 

was diſagreeable to Lewis. Upon her retreat to Itah, the a 

* affairs of Philip took ſo unfavourable a turn, that ſne was re- 

4 called with the conſent of the French court, which now ſeem=- 

104 ed to double its efforts for ſupporting Philip. His troops be- 
ſieged Barcelona, and the French fleet blocked it up by ſea. 


pe 


4 The French duke, de Noailles, overawed the Catalans, as the 
le duke of Berwick, who was now returned to Spain, did the 
4 Portugueſe. The immenſe ſums which Philip furniſhed to his 
10 grandfather, ruined his affairs, becauſe he was diſabled from 
p appearing early in the field, nor was the ſiege of Barcelona 


15 formed before the 6th of April. It was defended by the arch- 
duke Charles in perſon, with great valour and perſeverance. 


5 Both princes ſtaked their reputation on the fate of the place, 
of but by the taking of Fort Montjoy, it muſt have fallen into the 
by hands of Philip, had not the arrival of the Eugliſb fleet, with 
f a ſtrong reinforcement of troops, obliged the count of Tholouſe 


to leave the coaſt with his ſquadron. Philip, even after his 
0 departure, preſſed the ſiege, but was at laſt forced to give it 
over, and to abandon his artillery, magazines, fick and 


ut | | 
i wounded, to the humanity of the earl of Peterborough, who 
2 treated his enemies with that unparalleled generoſity, that 


id diſtinguiſhed all the other actions of his life. | 

The raiſing the ftege of Barcelona, ſeemed to give a mortal PY. 

od blow to the intereſt of Philip. He had entirely failed in his forced to 

, attempts to retake Gibraltar. His enemies were in poſſeſſion raiſe the 
of Falentia, Alcantara, and Albuquerque, The Catalans, by ſiege of 

means Harcelona. 
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means of the earl of Peterborough, had ſubmitted to Charles 
and almoſt all Arragon was reduced to his allegiance. On 
the 7th of June, the allies took poſſeſſion of Salamanca. Prince 
Eugene conducted the imperial army over the mountains of the 
Breſſan, and paſſed the Oglio, but received a check near Caſ- 
ſano, upon which the duke of Vendoſme beſieged Turin. The 
affairs of as notwithſtanding this, ſeemed ſo deſperate in 
Spain, that Amelot, the French embaſſador at Madrid, in 2 
manner threatened the grandees with Ph:/:p's retirement out 
of Spain, by which they muſt be left to the mercy of Charles, 
but the duke of Medina Sidonia undertook it for the loyalty 
of Philip's party. They were too weak to reſiſt the progreſs 
of the allies, who, after the ſicge of Barcelona was raiſed, took 
poſſeſſion of Madrid itſelf, and obliged Philip, with his army, 
to fall back upon Navarre. | 

Heis fa= Nothing could have now prevented the ruin of Philip's af. 
voured by fairs, but the indolence and pride of the Auſtrians. Charly 
the miſ- trifled away his time at Saragoſſa, and in receiving idle com- 
conduct of pliments, when he ought to have been ſtrengthening his party 
his rival, at Madrid. On the other hand, Philip, though he loſt Car- 
thagena, Toledo, Alicant, and many other places, declared 
that he never would abandon his party, but with his life, 
His ſpirited conduct revived his cauſe, while the rapaciouſneſs 
and tyranny of the Auſtrians loſt Charles the affections of 
the Spaniards. It was in vain for count Cifuento, one of his 
beſt friends, to preſs upon him the neceſlity of his repairing 
to Madrid, and there muſtering all his force, for he ſtill tif 
away the time, on pretence ot receiving the homage of the 
ſtates of Arragon. The duke of Berwick was all this while 
ſtrengthening Philip's army, and before the allies could unite 
their force, he drove them from Madrid to Guadalaxara. 
Philip made a public entry into that capital on the 22d of 
September. The earl of Peterborough had foreſeen and foretold 
that happened to the prejudice of Charles; and at laſt a 
junction of the allies, when it was too late, was effected, for 
the duke of Berwick had penetrated into Valentza. The queen 
dowager was ſent to Bayonne, and Philip recovered Alicant and 
Carthagena. | 
andadopt: We have, in other parts of this work, given a detail of 
anew plan What happened by the allies gaining the battles of Blenheim, 
of pover:;- Ramilies, and Trin, by which Philip loſt Milan, and like- 
ment, Wiſe the iſlands of Majorca and Ivica, with almoſt all the Low 
| Countries, It muſt be acknowledged, that his conduct did not 
deſerve the loſſes and diſgraces he met with. By cardinal Por. 

tocarrero's advice, he ſtruck into a frugal plan, and treated 
the adherents of Charles as ſo many rebels. The confiſcations 
of their eftates augmented his revenue. His clergy opened 
their purſes for his ſupport, and he caſually — ſup- 
plies from America. Ehe pregnancy of his queen, which 
was declared about this time, was likewiſe of ſervice to his 
affairs, and in a viſit paid him by the duke of Orleans, = 
treate 
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nezted him as an infant of Spain. It afterwards appeared, 
that the duke's journey into Spain was in order to form a 
party for the ſucceſſion to that crown in favour of his own 
houſe, the princes of which, as he pretended, ' had never 
agreed to any renunciation. , . | 

The command of the French troops in Spain had been The con- 
wen, by Lewis, to the duke of Orleans, who was popular federates 1 
and well beloved in the army, and it was thought that he in- are defeat- 1 
tended to make uſe of them as occaſion ſhould offer. Marſhal ed at AI- 1 
Beruict, in the mean while, did wonders at their head, and manza. 14 
covered Ca/tile, againſt all the efforts of the earl of Galwa 
and Las Minas. The two latter at laſt beſieged Villuna, af. 77 
ter deſtroy ing ſeveral * magazines; and the duke of Ber- R } 
wick making a feint to relieve it, drew the confederates into =_ 
the plain of Almanza, where he could fight with great advan- 8 
tages. On the 25th of April, a battle was fought, which is 
well known by the name of that of Almanxza. The Spaniſh 
cavalry broke that of Portugal, which behaved in an infamous 
manner, and left the Engliſb infantry expoſed to the enemy, 
whoſe ranks they had actually broken. They were, how- 
ever, unable to ſtand the dreadful fire of the French, who 
fanked them, and the impreſſion made by the old Spaniſh re- 

iments; ſo that being ſurrounded in their retreat under co- 
Fane Hill, they were obliged to throw down their arms, and 
left the French and Spaniards in poſſeſſion of a moſt complete 
victory. Eight thouſand of the allies were killed on the ſpot ; 
b two thouſand were taken priſoners ; their two generals were 
wounded, and they loſt their artillery, with almoſt all their 


0 baggage. The army of the two crowns is ſaid to have loſt 

i four thouſand men. 

. The conſequences of this victory were more fatal to the 

f affairs of the allies, than even the loſſes they ſuſtained, great 1 
] as they were in the battle, ſeemed to promiſe. Their belt re- 1 


R giments were entirely ruined; no unanimity ſubſiſted among 

their generals; the archduke Charles was in a manner aban- 

R doned, that the imperialiſts might purſue the reduction of 

Naples, and a ridiculous plan they had formed for taking Tou- 

bn, and which miſcarried. Perhaps after ages may ſee more Conſe- 

f clearly than the preſent can, into the reaſons why Charles was quences df 
ſo all ſupported. All we know at preſent is, that the whig the defeat. 
miniſtry in England, who formed the ſoul of the grand alli- 

| ance, was upon the point of breaking with the imperialiſts 

for their backwardneſs; nor is it improbable, that the heads 

of the tories of England were not diſpleaſed at ſeeing the 

whole burden of the war thrown upon their antagoniſts. The 

duke of Berwick loſt no time in improving his victory, and 

Was in a few days joined by the duke of Orleans. All Valentia 

and Arragon ſubmitted to Philip, and by way of puniſhment 

for their diſaffection, their privileges were aboliſhed, and 
themſelves rendered dependent on the crown of Caſtile. The 

town of Aativa was, for its reſiſtance, razed to the 9 
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and a pillar of infamy erected on part of the ground 7 
flood. The French duke, de Noazlles, took Tra 100 7 


cerda, as the duke of Orleans did Merida; and, during the 


progreſs of their victories, Philip's queen was delivered of ; 
prince, who was immediately recognized as heir to the crow 
of Spain. Philip made no immoderate ufe of his ſucceſſes: 
for he releafed many of the grandees whom he had ordered i; 
be impriſoned, and performed many other popular a&s of ge. 
neroſity, which endeared him to his ſubjects. : 
But while matters were thus ſmiling upon Philip in Spain 
he was loſing ground in Itah, as we have already ſeen in the 
hiſtory of that country, where the imperial general, Thay 
became maſter of the city and kingdom of Naples, and wi 
guilty of many exceſſes. The vaſt efforts made by the Engl 
5 the French, in the year 1708, to make a ſtand on the 
ſide of Portugal. The marquis of Santa Cruz abandoned 
Philip, by which the Moors became poſſeſſed of the long dif: 
puted fortreſs of Oran, in Africa: i this time Philip and his 
queen; through the infinuations of. their favourite, the prin- 
ceſs of Ur/ins, began to look with as unfavourable an eye upon 
the duke of Orleans, as they did upon the archduke Charles, 
who had been lately married to the princeſs of J/:ifenbuttel. 
and continued to keep his court at Barcelong. Upon the 
duke's return from Paris, from whence he carried a large ſun 
to Spain; he found the army he had left in a very indiffere 
ſituation, through the vigilance of the Engliſb fleet, which 
had intercepted their convoys: The marquis de Paye, one 
of Philip's generals, had been beaten on the frontiers of Pu. 
tugal; and the Engliſh admiral, Leake, reduced Minorca and 
Sardinia to the obedience of Charles. Count Starembergh; 
who, next to prince Eugene, was thought the ableſt of all the 
imperial generals, landed at Barcelona, where he took upon 
him the command of Charless army, while the duke of Or- 
leans was making diſpoſitions for beſieging Torto/a, which he 
actually took, as Asfeldt, a French general, did Denia and 
Alicant. | ; | - | 
The archduke, who ſtill went by the name of Charles the 
IIId of Spain, difcovered more firmneſs than he did activity in 
his ſituation ; but he was ill ſerved by his miniſters and officers, 
who were intolerably bigotted and rapacious. The immenſe 


loſſes of the French in the Netherlands, created ſuch demand 


of money upon Philip, as all his returns from America could 
not anſwer, In ſhort, Lew:s, his grandfather, was obliged to 
conſent to negotiations, on the footing of abaridoning his in- 
tereſt, and withdrawing his troops from Spain, e have 


already given a detail of thoſe negotiations for peace, in 


which Lewis made every conceſſion that reaſon could requite, 
or nature could admit of, but all was to no purpoſe, unleſs he 
would conſent to employ his troops in dethroning his grandion. 
We are under no difficulty in ſaying, that theſe barbarous de- 


mands ſaved the crown of Spain upon Philip's head; and „ 
| | en 
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„ agpearances might be to the contrary, it is more than pro- 
l E Lewis wn his grandſon acted in concert together. 

WT after the conferences miſcarried at Gertruydenberg, Philip 
7 ibliſhed the ſubject of them to the world in a manifeſto, 
bd. hich was attended by 2 moſt amazing turn in his favour. 
1 Even ſince the birth of the prince of Mauria, the grandees of ho is be- 
1; %s party had been very generous in ſupporting him. trayed by 

| They had made him preſents of large ſums in ready money, his mini- 
1 nd even coined their plate for his ſervice; but no ſooner did ſters. 
his manifeſto appear, than their loyalty roſe even to enthu- 
bam, which Philip, by cardinal Portocarrero's advice, wiſely 
improved. He declared, that from thenceforth, he would 
employ no ſervants, and purſue no meaſures but what were 
truly Spaniſh. He appointed the duke de Medina Celi to be his 
£4 miniſter, and the marquis de Bedmar, to be his ſecretary 
at war. The French wete very coldly looked upon at court, 
and the friends of the duke of Orleans were treated with harſh - 
nels. dh renewed kis proteſtations to his people, that he 
never would abandon them but with his life, and took every 
opportunity of informing the public of the ſecret partition 
which had been made by the allies of the SHaniſß monarchy, 
to gtatify the houſe of Auſtria, the king of Portugal and the 
duke of Savoy; It was about this time that the famous cardi- 
nal Portocarrero, who had ſerved Philip fo faithfully, died at 
the age of 74, and the archbiſhop of Sarago//a, inquiſitor ge- 
neral of Spain, ſucceeded him in the archbiſhopric of Toledo. 
It happened luckily for Philip, that count Staremburgh was ſo 
indifferently ſupplied by the imperialiſts and the archduke, 
that he was forced to act upon the defenſive, as was Philip's 
general, marſhal Berzons, Philip ſeemed to take this inacti- 
vity amiſs, and threatened to deprive the marſhal of his com- 
mand, to the great ſatisfaction of the Caſfilians. In ſhort, 
whatever Philip's private ſentiments might be, he found the 
only way to be popular with his ſubjects,” was to diſcounte- 
nance the French. Aifeldi ſtill maintained his ground, and 
the marquis de Baye beat the earl of Gatzway in Portugal. 
Charles poſſeſſed little more in Catalonia than Barcelona, Gi- 
rome and Terragona, Upon the arrival of the Spaniſb gal- 
leons in 1910, with vaſt treaſures, Philip, without being very 1710, 
dlicate with regard to that part of them that were Ia 
property, appropriated very conſiderable ſums to his own uſe, 
and took upon himſelf the command of his army in Catalonia, 
which conſiſted of twenty three thouſand men, the marquis 
de Villadarias ſerving under him. Before the opening of the 
campaign, it is ſaid, Philip diſcovered that his firſt miniſter, 
the duke de Medina Celi, kept up a private correſpondence 
with the Huſtrian party; but all that is known with certainty 
Is, that that nobleman was put under a ftri& arreſt, and car- 
ned to the caſtle of Segovia, and that afterwards he was con- 
demned to ſuffer death, but his ſentence was commuted, by 
tne king's order, into impriſonment, This important affair 
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being finiſhed, Philip repaired to his army, but was ſo much dit. 
ſatisfied with the ce de Villadarias's military 3 * 
he ſent for the marquis 4 Baye, out of Portugal, to command 
the army under him. The ſucceſſes of the imperialiſts in 
Ituly half enabled them to reinforce Starembergh, who had 2 
very able coadjutor, in the perſon of the Engliſb general Star. 
hope, "Through the incapacity of the marquis de Villadarias 
Philip found himſelf under the neceſſity of removing, for ſub. 
ſiſtence, towards Saragoſſa; and a large detachment of his 
troops were defeated % Stanhope at Almenara. Starembargh 
paſſed the Segre, in ſight of his enemies, and took Balaguer 
while Philip was ſeized by a fever, which confined him to his 
bed. His affairs were then in a moſt deſperate ſituation, 
The Spaniards had a wonderful opinion of their cavalry, 
which the Eugliſb had beat at Alcantara, and when they re. 
tired to Sarageſſa, they fortified themſelves in ſuch a manner, 
that they had no idea of being attacked by Starembergj, 
They were however deceived, for a general battle was fought 
on the 2oth of Auguſt, in which the troops of the two crowns 
were entirely defeated, with the loſs of ſome thouſands of 
their beſt men; and all that the marquis de Baye could do, 
was to retire towards Lerida, with about nine thouſand men. 

The events that happened in Spazr, at this time, were par- 
ticularly rapid; for while the battle was fighting, Sarag:ſ; 
declared for Charles, who, though he was not preſent in the 
engagement, entered it that night. Philip was ſo well reco- 
vered, that he returned, but almoſt unattended, to adrid, 
to which he was purſued by Charles, at the head of the allied 
army. Though victorious, it was, if poſſible, in a more 
deplorable condition than that of Philip, who ſeems to have 
fallen only that he might riſe with the greater velocity. He 
was obliged to leave Madrid, with his queen, and the prince 


of A/turia in her arms, on the gth of September. The gran- 


and re- 


dees of his party, forgetting all former animoſities, beſought 
Lewis the XIVth to ſend the duke of Vendoſme, the moſt for- 
tunate and the moſt amiable of his generals, to head them; 
and it was no ſooner known that the duke was upon his 
march, than the fortune of Philip revived, and his army, 
though not compoſed of ſuch experienced troops, became in 
a few days more numerous thanever. It then lay on the fron- 
tiers of Navarre, and the duke of Vendoſme aſſembled them at 
Valladolid. No | | 

But Philip was favoured, unknown to himſelf, by the con- 


trieves the duct of his enemies. The motions of Charles were dilatory, 


affairs of 


Phil . 


and his party was ſo much hated, that the native Spaniards, 
to deprive his troops of ſubſiſtence, had burnt their corn, and 
had rendered all the country between Saragoſſa and Madrid à 
deſert. Stanhope, a man of greater fire and ſpirit than Sta- 
rembergh himſelf, depended upon a junction with the Portu- 


gueſe, and preſſed Charles to loſe no time in taking poſſeſſion of 


Madrid; but he had not foreſcen that the Portug we/e ney 
| wou! 
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would diſagree to the junction, which they actually did; 
and thus C arles and his victorious army were left to ſtarve in 
Madrid and its neighbourhood. They were obliged even to 
remove from thence for ſubſiſtence, upon the approach of 
Philip and the duke of /; endoſme, whoſe troops were plenti- 
fully ſupplied by the affections of the inhabitants. It was the 
lth of November before Charles left Madrid, on his return to 
Catalonia, which was threatened by the duke de Noailles. 
Philip took poſſeſſion of Madrid, while the allies were obliged 
to divide their army into two bodies; one under Stanhope re- 
tired to Brihuega, where they were attacked by Philip, and 
bravely 3 themſelves for twenty eight hours, they 
were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. Sta- 
rembergh was upon his march to relieve. Stanhope, but he was 
attacked at Villavicigſa by Philip and the duke of Vendoſine, 


who were ſuperior to him in numbers. His behaviour was 


anſwerable to the great reputation he had acquired; and 


though his right wing was entirely defeated by Philip in per- 
ſor, he made ſo noble a defence, at the head of the left, that 
the enemy loſt above ſix thouſand men; and he continued his 
march to Catalonia, without being purſued. Though the allies 
affected to give the action at Villavicioſa the air of a victory, 
yet it certainly proved fatal to the affairs of Charles, for Sta- 
rembergh did not carry back with him above ſeven thouſand 
men to Catalonia. 

It was the 23d of December, when the duke de No- Great re- 
dilles took Gironne, and Philip re-eſtabliſhed his court at Sa- volutions 
ragſſa, where the duke of Yendoſme attended him. Upon in his fü- 
their reviewing the troops, Philip made a preſent to the duke vour. 
of fifty thouſand pieces of eight, for his equipage, but the 
duke gallantly diftributed the money among the ſoldiers. 

The affairs of Europe now took a ſurprizing turn. The 
Engliſo miniſtry inclined to put an end to a war, which though 
foreign to their intereſt, they were obliged to ſupport at an 
extravagant expence. The emperor S feph died, and his 
brother, Charles the IIId of Spain, became head of the houſe 
of Auſtria, which all Europe underſtood diſqualified him from 
wearing the crown of Spain. Before he left Barcelona, he put 
his ſecretary of ſtate, the duke of Molas, a Spaniard, under 
arreſt, and ſhrewdly hinted, that he thought he had been be- 
trayed by his Spanyh miniſters. He declared Starembergh his 
viceroy, and left his queen at Barcelona, under his protection. 
It was expected that the campaign of the year 1711, would 1777. 
have been bloody on the ſide of Catalonia, where Philip's ar- 
my outnumbered that of Charles; but the courts of Europe 
were ſo buſted in negotiating, that they only ſought a colour- 
able pretence to avoid fighting. Starembergh failed in a deſign 
he laid for burning the Spaniſh magazines, and recovering 
Terteſa, and when winter drew on, not only the propoſed 
conferences for peace at Utrecht, but the needy circumſtances 
of both parties kept them quiet in their quarters. We have 
LD 2 already 
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already ſeen the various circumſtances that operated towards 
the peace of Utrecht, to which we may add the critical arrival 
of a plate flect at Cadiz, which repleniſhed Philip's finances 
Upon its arrival, the operations of war were renewed in (C4. 
talonia, but Philip ſuffered a vaſt loſs in Deng. in a manner 
obliged to diſgrace the conde d Aguilar, the ableſt of his Sha. 
niſb generals, becauſe he differed with the duke of Vendajme, 
Count Starembergh, at the head of twenty-eight thouſand 
men, was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Gironne; but as the nego- 
tiations at Utrecht for a general peace were at that time almoſt 
finiſhed, the court of Eygland privately hinted to the Ferch 
and Spaniſh miniſters, that the Eugliſb and Portugueſe would 
ſeparate themſelves from the imperialiſts, and leave Starz. 
bergh to carry on the war by himſelf in Catalonia. In the 
mean while, the duke of Vendoſme, who loved the pleaſures of 
the table, died ſuddenly, as was thought, of a ſurfeit at Yig. 
naros, and was buried with royal honours in the Eſcurial. 

In November following, lord Lexington, the Britiſh embaſ- 


tied onthe ſador, received at Madrid, Philip's renunciation for himſelf 


throne by 
the treaty 
of Utrecht. 


and his heirs, of all right to the ſucceſſion of the crown of 
France, in favour of his brother the duke of Berry, and the 
princes of the Orleans and Bourbon families. This renuncia- 
tion was ratified in an aſſembly of the ſtates, who, at the 
ſame time, eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Savy to 
the crown of Spain, failing the heirs of Philip's body, and 
excluded the houſe of Auſtria for ever; but they limited like- 
wiſe the ſucceſſion to the Spaniſb monarchy to heirs male. 
Thoſe regulations opened a fair proſpect for Philip, but the 
Catalaus, though abandoned by the Engliſh, refuſed to lay 
down their arms, though Philip offered them an abſolute par. 


don. This was a trying point, and when Ppilip perceived 


that they could not be reduced without arms, and that the 
houſe of Auſtria was obſtinate in continuing the war, he, by 
the aſſiſtance of Mr. Orry, the French miniſter, put the army 
and finances of Spain under a better regulation than they had 
ever been before. He then juſtly conſidered himſelf, perhaps 
for the firſt time, as king of Spain, and reſolved to treat the 
Catalans as rebels. He was encouraged, by the grateful ſenſe 
which his people had of the returning grandeur and proſperity 
of their country. He publiſhed declarations, in which he 
made a merit of his having ſacrificed, even againft the ſenſe 
of his grandfather, all his right to the crown of France, that 
he might reſtore tranquillity to Spazn z but it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that he owed it to the friendſhip of Great Britain. 
In a few days it was known, that by the treaty with that 
crown, he had yielded up Gibraltar, Minorca and Port Ma- 
hon, and had granted to the Engliſb the Aſſiento trade for thirty 
years, with other privileges; but in fact, the Spaniards thought 
they could not purchaſe the return of peace at too dear a rate. 
By the mediation of queen Anne, Philip at the fame time gave 
up the iſland of Sicily to the duke of Savoy, but with a right 
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of reverſion to the crown of Spain, failing that duke's heirs, 

The miniſters of Philip, who ſigned this treaty, were the 

wake of Ofſuna, and the marquis of Monteleon; thoſe of Great 3 

Britain, were Dr. Robinſon, who was lord privy-ſeal and # 

biſhop of Briſtol, and the earl of Stafford. A treaty was, at | 

the ſame time, entered into between Philip and the duke of 

dave, regulating their family ſucceſſions. 3 i 
It is not to be wondered at, if ſome exceptions were found Obſtinacy > 

in Hain, of men who diſtruſted the continuance of the pcace, of the "| 

eſpecially as Catalonia remained ſtill in a fate of rebellion, Catalans, 

and the Portugueſe had yet agreed to no terms. Philip had not 

only agreed to an unreſerved pardon of the Catalans, but to 

their being entitled to all the privileges of Caſtilians. The 

empreſs of Germany was ſtill at Barcelona, where ſhe had been 

left by her huſband, Charles the IIId, who now ſent for her. 

Before ſhe departed, ſhe received a promiſe of the Catalans, 

that they never would depart from their allegiance to Charles; 

and ſhe aſſured them, in his name, that he was reſolved to 

keep up his claim to the Spanih monarchy. Notwithſtanding 

thoſe reciprocal declarations, Charles found himſelf in ſuch a 

ſituation, that he agreed to a convention for evacuating Ca- 

talmia, and that Starembergh, with his troops, ſhould embark 

on board the Engliſh fleet. This convention was very looſely 

worded, and very imperfectly complied with. The marquis 

to 4% Lede, a Spaniſb genqral, took poſſeſſion of Terragona, 


nd where he was well received, but the inhabitants of Barcelona 
ce. obſtinately refuſed to: ſubmit to Philip's government. He pre- 
le. tended that their obſtinacy had freed him from obſerving the 
the terms he had already offered them, and they, on the other 
ay hand, depended for protection on England and Holland. Both 
ar- thoſe powers interceded in their favour, and would have pre- 


ed vailed with Philip to have ſtood by his former terms, had they 
he not again rejected them. This gave the Engliſb embaſſador a 


by pretext for cooling in his interceſſions in favour of the Cata- 
ny langs; and at laſt, the tory miniſtry ſpoke of them as no better 
ad than rebels, We are, however, to obſerve, that queen Anne 
ys thought herſelf in honour bound not to abandon the Catalans ; 
he but the treaties being now ſigned, without a farther proviſion 
le being made in their favour, her interceſſion hung long in ſuſ- 
ty penſe, and without any effect, farther than that a general 
he amneſty ſhould be granted them, and that they ſhould be en- 
ile titled to all the rights and privileges of the Cafiilians, the molt 
at faroured of his catholic majeſty's ſubjects. 

v- The Catalans, on the other hand, complained that thoſe 
FA offers were fallacious and deluſive, unleſs Philip would reſtore 
at them to their antient privileges, which entitled them to the 
a- power of the purſe and the ſword. This was a demand highly 
ty diſagreeable to the tory party in England, who pretended that 
ht it rendered them independent of their lawtul ſovereign, who 
e. offered them the more ſubſtantial privileges of trading to the 
ve Hani Feſt Indies, and of being entitled in common with the 
ht | | | U 3 Caftilians, 
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Caftilians, to hold lucrative employments in America, Such 
was the ſhort ſtate of the queſtion between the court of Spain 
and the Catalans, which we have been the more ſollicitous t 
explain, as it has been generally miſunderſtood. J 

When the imperialiſts evacuated Catalonia, the Catalan 
formed themſelves intoa kind of ſeparate government, and raiſed 
an army of the Spaniards who had ſerved with the imperialif 
It is a matter of doubt what were their real intentions. Probably 
they ſtill depended on the friendſhip of England and Helland 
and that a public ſpirit might riſe, which would enable them 
to become a republic. It is true, they {till profeſſed them. 


| ſelves to be ſubjects to Charles the IIId ; but it was well known, 


that at that time he had renounced all thoughts of the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion, and that if the Catalans meant any thing, it waz 
that, in the end, he ſhould guaranty their liberties and pri- 
vileges. Be this as it will, they rejected the ſummons of the 
duke de Popoir, who commanded for Philip in Catalbnia, to 
admit his troops, and hoſtilities immediately commenced, af. 
ter the Catalans had formally declared war both againſt Phil 
and Letois the XIVth. The ſpirit they diſcovered made 0 
great a noiſe in England, that.the queen ordered lord Lexing- 
ton to make freih repreſentations in their favour; but they 
were ſo far from prevailing, that he adviſed the Catalans to ace 
cept of Philip's terms. The houſe of peers in England, not- 
withſtanding that, preſſed the queen ſo warmly in their fa- 
vour, that lord Bingley was 8 embaſſador to Spain, 
(though never ſent) with freſh repreſentations, and inſtruc- 
tions were ſent to countermand the operations of the Englþ 
fleet under Miſbart, who had been ordered to act hoſtilely 
againſt them.” Thoie proceedings diſobliged Philip and his 
court, and they diſregarded the Britiſß mediation ſo much, 
that they employed Orry to treat with the Catalans, but they 
{ſtill continued obſtinate. At laſt, on the 1ſt of July 1714, the 
duke of Berwick, the French general, opened the trenches be- 
fore Barcelona; and the influence of his court was ſo ſtrong at 
London, that Miſbart was again ordered to threaten the Cata- 
lang. All Catalonia was now unmercifully plundered by the 
French, and the duke of Berwick was preparing to ſtorm Bar- 
celona. In vain the inhabitants appealed to Heaven, and to 
the honour of the Britiſb miniſtry for relief. Being at laſt 
obliged to capitulate, they could obtain no other terms than 
that they ſhould not, upon certain conditions, be put to the 
ſword, nor plundered. No fewer than fourteen : thouſand 
bombs are ſaid to have been thrown into the city during the 
ſiege, which laſted for two months, and reduced the place to a 
heap of ruins. ' The capitulation was ill obſerved ; for many 


of the brave Catalans, who ſurvived their countrymen who pe- 
riſhed during the ſiege, in which their miſeries were inconceiv- 


able, were perſecuted by the unrelenting reſentment of Phi- 


lips government, either ſuffered death by the forms of juſtice, 


or by their confinement in dungeons. 


The 
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The fate of the Catalans exhibited an uncommon ſpectacle 
Europe, and fuch as deſpotic princes can form no idea 45 
1 Even the Tory miniſtry of England thought that the fi 
rivileges they claimed, though obtained at the price of their | | 
000 and confirmed by the moſt ſolemn ſanctions, were in- A 
compatible with a ſtate of ſubjection. "Thoſe ideas were {till 
ſronger in the minds of Philip and Lows, and other abſolute 
cinces ; ſo that the conſtitutional reſiſtance they made was in- 
{epreted into acts of rebellion and deſpair, and ſecretly con- 
demned by Charles himſelf, who, notwithſtanding all his pro- 
ſeſions to the contrary, abandoned them in reality. 
The emperor remained {till diſcontented, but unable to re- The em- 
dreſs himſelf, as he was ſeverely preſſed by the Turks, and peror com 
abandoned by his allies. He was in poſſeſſion of Sardinia, tinues the 
Naples, Milan, and the other dominions that had formerly be- war, 
Jonged to Sparn in Italy, and the Netherlands. At the time of 
ſtipulating the evacuation of Catalonia, he had agreed to that 
of Majorca; but he ſtill kept poſſeſſion of that iſland, on pre- 
tence that the Spaniards had broken the capitulation of Barce- 
Ima, Matters were in this fituation, when on the 14th of 
February 1714, Philip's queen died; and a few weeks after he 
made propoſals of marriage to Elizabeth, who was daughter to Second 
Eduard prince of Parma, and heireſs to other poſſeſſions in marriage 
lay. The marriage was celebrated by proxy on the 16th of of Philip. 
Heptember following, and gave riſe to the amazing alteration in 
" the fyſtem of Europe, which has ſince taken place. The 
chief agent in the match, was an Italian ecclefiaſtic, one A- 
/ berni, who had followed the duke of Vendoſme into Spain, 
J and was rewarded with a cardinal's hat, and by being made 
* Philp's firſt miniſter. The progreſs of the Turks in the Morea, 
happened to be very favourable to Philip's affairs, as it pro- 
L duced a kind of a cruſade, in which he obtained great ſums 
' by the indulgence of the court of Rome from his eccleſiaſtics, 
on condition of his employing his fleets againſt them. A ABer oni 


* powerful marine was accordingly equipped, and the genius of firſt mini- 
4 fAlberoni ſeemed more than equal to his great poſt, for Spain ger of 

; ſoon became ſo powerful both by ſea and land, that ſhe ftruck Saia. 

5 terror into the reſt of Europe. Her naval armaments, inſtead 

0 of ſerving againſt the Turks, carried fifteen thouſand men to 

of Majorca, which the imperialiſts were obliged to evacuate ; 


and ſoon after Corfu and all the iſlands in the Mediterrancan, 
q except thoſe diſpoſed of by the peace of Utrecht, reverted to 
Hain. The pope, and other powers, complained that the 


a money granted to hoes upon his clergy, had been miſapplied. 
e continued his naval preparations, and promiſed to amend 

for the future ; but in the year 1717, the marquis de Lede, 1717. 
landed with ten or twelve thouſand men at Cagliari in Sardinia, 


which city and iſland he ſoon reduced At laſt, Philip, by 
his embaſſadors, made no ſecret that he would lay hold of the 
non-perſormance of the evacuations to drive the imperialiſts 


out of Italy. | ; 
U4 His 
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His threats produced the quadruple alliance which way 
formed by Great Britain, France, the emperor, and the Frater 


rine ruin- General. When this alliance was firſt ſet on foot, Philip's 
ed by the miniſters affected a ſhew of moderation, but without diſcon. 
Ergliþ at tinuing their preparations. George I. who was at the head gf 


Cape 
Paſſaro. 


the quadruple alliance, endeavoured to obtain from the em. 
eror, a renunciation of his right to the crown of Spain, and 
ikewiſe to ſecure the queen of Spain and her fon don Carin 


who was then in his cradle, to the ſucceſſion not only of her 


family eſtates in Italy, but to that of Tu/cany, in caſe of the 
great duke's dying without iſſue. The Spaniards rejected thoſe 
propoſals, and king George gave orders for equipping a power. 
ful armament to be ſent under Sir George Byng to the Maditer 
ranean, for maintaining the tranquillity of Italy. By this time 
the Spaniſh fleet at Barcelona had ſailed for Sicily, with thitty 
ſix battalions, fix regiments of horſe, four of dragoons, 1 
thouſand matroſſes, and an incredible quantity of naval and 
military ſtores, with a propartionable number of mechanics of 
every kind. The duke of Savoy, who then was in poſſeſſion 
of Sicily, had about this time agreed to exchange it with the 


_ emperor for Sardinia, when it ſhould be conquered. Without 


regard to this, the marquis de Lede, the Spaniſh general in 
Sicily, reduced Palermo, and was beſieging Meſſina when the 
Engliſh fleet, having touched at Naples, proceeded with two 
thouſand imperialiſts on board, to relieve the citadel of Naples, 
In his way, he fell in with the grand Spaniſb fleet, conſiſting 
of twenty ſeven fail of the line, beſides frigates and fireſhips, 
under admiral Caſtanata. It is to this day uncertain which 
fide began the engagement that followed, at about fix leagues 
diſtance from Cape Paſſaro; but the event was, that the 
Spaniſh fleet was totally defeated, their beſt ſhips being ei- 
ther taken or deſtroyed. This blow ruined the marine of 
Spain; but did not abate the pride and reſentment of that 
court. They accuſed the Eng/;/h of the moſt atrocious breach 


of faith, which the latter retorted upon the Spaniards, on ac- 


count of their infractions of the treaty of Utrecht, The Eng- 
liſh trade with Spain, at that time, was almoſt ruined ; one of 
the great objects which Alberoni had in view, being to raiſe 
the pretender to the throne of Great Britain, This was the 
moſt exceptionable part of his miniſtry, becauſe it made the 
Engliſh his enemies, the only power in Europe whom he had 
to fear. The ſpirit of Alberoni continued ſtill undaunted ; he 
accuſed the Fnglifþ of having begun the engagement, and pre- 
tended that their guaranty for the neutrality of Italy had been 
long at an end; he formed connections with the enemies of 
the Orleans family in France, for depoſing that duke from the 
regency ; he laid a plan for a partition of the German empire, 
between the king of Sweden and the czar of Muſcovy, and 
thoſe two powers aſſiſted by Spain, were to invade Great Bri. 
zain, in favour of the pretender. All his ſchemes were blaſted 
while there was the moſt probable grounds for carrying * 
1 | mm” WOO ye 
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into execution. The prince de Cellamare, the Spaniſh embaſ- 
ſador at Paris, to whoſe management the French conſpirac 
was committed, was put under arreſt, partly upon ſome diſ- 
ccueries that had been caſually made, and partly on account 

of intelligence given to the regent by George I. The king of 1 

duellen was killed at the ſiege of Frederictſball, and Alberoni's 1 

character was blaſted by the defeat of the Spaniſb fleet, The 
| recent raiſed an army of thirty-ſix thouſand men. The fleet 

that was to have made the deſcent from Spain upon Great 

Britain, was diſabled from proceeding by a ſtorm, and king 

Croc had leiſure to provide powerfully againſt all attempts 

mon his crown, either at home or from abroad. About three 

hundred Spaniſp troops, who had been ſent to make a diverſion 

in the north of Scotland, landed there, but were forced to lay 

down their arms, and ſurrender themſelves priſoners to the 

Engliſh general, : : 

5 George Byng ſtill continued to be ſucceſsful againſt the The war 

Spaniards in the Mediterranean, where the indolence of the continues 

imperialiſts gave Patmho, that able Spaniſb miniſter, vaſt ad- in Sicihy. 

yantages. Count Merci, the imperial general, arrived from 

Vienna at Naples, and put himſelf at the head of ten thouſand 

foot, and three thouſand five hundred horſe, which were tranſ- 

ported to Sicily; upon which the marquis de Lede, who con- 

tinued to command for the Spaniards there, retired from Me- 

lizzo to Francauilla. Merc, who was a brave but hot- headed 

man, miſtaking this retreat for cowardice, attacked de Lede 

under vaſt — and was defeated; but the imperia- 

liſts took Maeſſina, and deſtroyed the remainder of the Spaniſh 


eg marine in its harbour. The conduct of the imperialiſts, how- 

Ic ever, was ſo improvident and unadviſed, that they muſt have 

i- ſtarved for want of aſſiſtance, had they not been relieved by 

of the Britiſh fleet, and even in the midſt of their ſucceſſes they 

It lot five thouſand men. | 

h The court of Spain never could forgive the regent of France Philip 


- for aſpiring to that crown during Philip's misfortunes, and diſgraces 
— the regent was cqually exaſperated at the late attempts made Alberoni, 
by Philip to ruin him. The duke of Berwick, who had fo often 

ſayed Philip, took the command of the French army againſt 

him, and invaded Spain; where he made himſelf 2 of 
Fontarabia and St. e and deſtroyed all the ſhips of war 

that were on the ſtocks at Port Antonio, or elſewhere on that 

coaſt, About the ſame time, the Engliſb under lord Cobham, 

had formed a deſign to take Corunna, but after taking Vigo and 
Pintavedra, returned without making any farther attempt. 

The court of London likewiſe laid aſide an expedition which 

had been formed againſt Peru itſelf. This was probably ow- 

Ing to the French jealouſy of the Engliſb making ſuch an acqui- 

lition ; but in fact, all the belligerent powers now ſhewed a 

| Cipoſition for peace, provided Alberoni was diſmiſſed from the 

| councils of Spain, The French embaſſador at the Hague, the 


| marquis de Beretti Landi, informed his court of their diſpoſi - 
| | | tions, 
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Double 
marriages 
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Franceand his engagements with France and Spain, who were then in- 


Spain. 


p. 67. 


Philip re- 
ſigns and 
reſumes 
his crown. 
1720. 


1723. 


been ungrateful to the queen of Spain, was diſgraced at that 
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tions, but he was inſtructed to inſiſt upon terms, that none but 
an abſolute conqueror could propoſe. They were rejected 
the confederates ; Ph:l;p's ſpirit fell, and Alberoni, who had 


court, and baniſhed out of the kingdom. Upon his removal 
the queen got the abſolute poſſeſſion of her huſband's inclinz. 
tions, and purſued the ſchemes of Alberoni, who had certain 
chalked out the foundation of her family's preſent greatneſ; 
Her councils led Philip to make a peace with England, upon 
the footing of the treaty of Utrecht ; but all the ſhips taken 
from the Spanzards by Sir George Byng were to be reſtored, and 
the undecided differences were to be left to a congreſs to he 
held at Cambray. This treaty, which was ſigned at Madrid, 
broke the good underſtanding that had hitherto ſubſiſted be- 
tween the courts of London and Vienna, and it was plain that 
her catholic majeſty's councils had gained an aſcendency with 
the mediating powers at Cambray, | 4 
The intereſts of England were undoubtedly ſacrificed at this 
time to foreign conſiderations. The imperial court's obſtinacy 
now became wiſdom, for George I. did not chuſe to execute 


timately united, leſt the emperor ſhould refuſe him the inveſ- 
titure of Bremen and Verden. The congreſs at Cambray, broke 
up without any effect, the emperor refuſed to grant to don 
Carlos the inveſtiture of his family duchies, and inſiſted upon 
that of Parma being a fief of the empire, while the court of 
Spain, encouraged by the ſituation of affairs in England, to 
the amazement of all Europe, demanded the reſtitution of 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon. They were encouraged to this by 
their cloſe connections with France. The regent laying aſide 
all former reſentments, agreed to a marriage between his pupil 
king, Lerois XV. and the infanta Maria of Spain, though ſhe 
was not then four years of age, and the prince of Aſturia was 
to marry mademoileile de Ampeg, the regent's daughter; 
and another of his daughters was to be given to don Carli, 
The exchanges for the two firſt marriages were executed ; but 
in December 1722, the regent duke of Orleans died. 

Philip was not inſenſible of the ſcandal he lay under, for 
having laid his clergy under contributions without doing any 
thing againſt the infidels. With a view of continuing thoſe 
exactions, he ſent in the year 1720, an army to drive the Mount 
from Ceuta; but after a few ſkirmiſhes which were exalted in- 
to victories, they returned next year without doing any thing 
of importance. The death of the regent of France in Decen- 
ber 1723, gave a new turn to the affairs of Spain, and inſpired 

hilip with a reſolution of abdicating his crown, which he 
actually did in favour of his eldeſt fon don Lewis. The pu- 


blic eafily perceived that he took this ſtep with a view of 


mounting as a private man the throne of France, in caſe of that 


king's death, which he could not do as a monarch on account 


of his renunciations. The duke of Bourbon was then 15 
Hs _—_— miniſter 
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"iter of France, and was far from being in the Spaniſh in- p. 68 and 
3 In the mean while, the king, FR Lewts, Ned and bo, 
Philip re-aſcended the throne, after living, during the ſhort 
time of his abdication, in a retired ſtate at &. [defonſo, upon a 

nſion of about a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a year. 

t was doubtful point, whether by ſo formal a reſignation as he 
had made, he had not precluded himſelf from re-aſcending the 
throne ; and whether the crown of Spain did not of courſe de- 
ſcend upon his ſecond ſon, don Ferdinand. Thoſe difficulties 
were ſoon cleared up by Philip reſuming his crown, upon a 

tition from the council of Ca/7z/e for that purpoſe. When 
fe remounted the throne, his queen prevailed upon him to 
exert himſelf in the affairs of his government, and eſpecially 
in the regulation of his finances and the payment of his army, 
which was then on an excellent footing ; but the ſending back 
their daughter, the infanta, who had been betrothed to the 
king of France, and his marrying the daughter of king Stani- 

aus, for the reaſons mentioned in our hiſtory of France, ex- p. (g. 
aſperated them beyond meaſure. The congreſs of Cambray 
was then renewed, and her catholic majeſty prevailed with her 
huſband to recall his plenipotentiaries from thence, and to of- 
fer to remove the mediation of the differences between the 


. Haniſb and imperial courts, from his moſt Chri/tian, to his Bri- 
* zamic, majeſty. Mademoiſelle de Beaujolois, who had been 
* contracted to don Carlos, was ſent. back to France, as was the 
of —_ dowager of Hain, who had been married to the late 

ing Lewis. | 
„ ing George I. declined the ſole mediation that had been of- The ft 
by ered him, for wiſe and prudent reaſons ; and this drove the treaty of 
Tl court of Madrid into a reſolution of reducing all its differences Vienna 
F with the emperor, who was then on bad terms with George I. 
b without any mediation. The negotiation was managed by the 
* famous duke de Riparda, then firſt miniſter in Spain, and ter- 
* minated in what is called the firſt treaty of Vienna, by which 
* the emperor confirmed the treaty of Utrecht in every article 
i relating to Philip, The latter, on the other hand, confirmed 


the ceſſion of his dominions in Italy and the Netherlands, which 
had been ſtipulated in the treaty of London 1722, by the con- 
1 tracting powers in the quadruple alliance. His imperial ma- 
6 jeſty granted to Philip the eventual inveſtiture of the duchies 
of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, and Philip guaranteed the 
pragmatic ſanction in favour of the emperor's heirs, either 
male or female. Philip promiſed to guaranty the Nero Offend 


] 
5 company trading to the Eaſt Indies, and to grant privileges to 

0 the imperial merchants in Spain, which were incompatible 

* with the European ſyſtem of commerce, and after all he was 

1. to pay to the emperor ſour million of pieces of eight annually. 

of Nothing but the moſt furious reſentment againſt the courts and the 
it of France and England, could have driven the queen of Spain firit treaty 
it nnto the terms of this treaty ; but whether any compromiſe of Hano- 


ſt between her and the imperial court, for placing the pretender ver 
JET | e | upon 
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upon the throne of Great Britain, was entered into at this time 
is ſtill a ſecret to the world, though it is certain that king 
George I. moſt ſolemnly affirmed it to his parliament, Neither 
does it clearly appear that ſecret articles were agreed upon for 
the marriage of the two Auſtrian archducheſſes. It is certain 
however, that her catholic majeſty built too much upon the 
imperial power over the electorate of Hanover, and the de. 
mands for the reſtitution of Gibraltar and Port Mahon to the 
crown of Spain, were renewed. Her ſchemes, at this time 
ſeem to have been formed upon Alberoni's plan; but they were 
even farther extended. She made no ſecret of her engagements 
with the pretender, who received an invitation to che court 
of Madrid, where all his adherents (the duke of Harti 
among others) found ſhelter and ſupport. She co-op:rated in 
the diſgrace and diſmiſſion of the duke of Bourbon in Franz 
and contracted with the empreſs of Niſſſia for thirty thouſand 
conclud- men to carry the treaty of Vienna into execution, Ihe plan 
ed. of a general hiſtory like this, does not admit of entering into 
| the private intrigues of a court; but it is certain that the 
Engliſh miniſters had ſo good intelligence of every meaſure 
formed to their prejudice by her catholic majeſty, that they, 
were early and vigorous in their preparations to oppoſe her, 
Powerful fleets were fitted out, and the firſt treaty of Hau- 
ver was concluded between George IL. and their moſt Chriſtian 
and . majeſties. | | 
Diſgrace The duke de Riperda, who was a warm but weak man, was 
of the a fit inſtrument for ſerving her catholic majeſty's revenge; but 
duke of ſhe continued to truſt him till ſhe diſcovered his foible, which 
Riperda. was, that either through vanity, or corruption, or both, he 
diſcovered the ſecrets of his office to the Britiſh miniſters, 
This diſcovery, at firſt, was little better than ſurmiſe, and 
therefore he was no farther cenſured, than being diſmiſſed 
from his office with a penſion of three thouſand piſtoles a 
year. He looked upon this as a prelude to his utter ruin; he 
took refuge under the roof, firſt of the Dutch, and then of the 
Engliſb, embaſſador ; but the Spaniſh guards carried him pri- 
ſoner by force to the caſtle of Segovia. Great complaints were 
made by colonel 5 afterwards earl of Harrington, then 
Wy the Britiſb miniſter at Madrid, upon this proceeding, and the 
il Spaniſh embaſlador left the court of London full of indignation 
|; and menaces. Great preparations were made by the Spamards 
for beſieging Gibraltar, and a camp of twenty thouſand men 
was actually formed at St. Roche, under the marquis de Torres, 
who on the 11th of February 1-27, formed the ſiege of Gi- 
braltar. They had no kind of pretext for this but an in- b 
definite promiſe, which they produced under the hand of i 
George I. for reſtoring that fortreſs as well as Port Mabon. 0 
Promiſes like theſe in arbitrary courts, are looked upon as ab- 0 
ſolute, becauſe they think that a king is to be bound by no | 
conditions. This was not the caſe with the king of England, I 
who could not make the reſtitution without the conſent oi 1 
7 parliaments n 
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uliament. An Engliſb ſquadron under admiral Foſter, was 1 
then blocking up the Spanyh galleons in America; and another bs 
Sir John Jennings, was upon the coaſt of Spain: but i 
ſuch were the diviſions in the Britiſb councils, that neither of 
thoſe admirals durſt act with vigour, and the tameneſs of their 
behaviour ſerved only to encourage the Spaniards in their un- 
dertakings. They failed in their attempt upon Gibraltar, Prelimina- f 
which was weak and ridiculous, though carried on at a valt ries of a ; 
expence. Her catholic majeſty found herſelf diſappointed as peace 1 
to the vaſt projects ſhe had formed in Germany, and the north, ſigned 1 
and ſhe was tired in furniſhing the emperor with ſubſidies, | 4 
which ſince the commencement of the treaty of Madrid, 
mounted to a vaſt ſum. Fleury, the pacific miniſter of France, 
undertook a general pacification, in which he was ſeconded 
by England and Holland. The emperor endeavoured to _ 
it; but twelve preliminary articles relating to it, were ſigned 
at Paris, on the laſt of May 1725. The moſt material part of 
this pacification regarded the re-eitabliſhment of former trea- 
ties, and the ceſiation of hoſtilities between England and Spain, 
both in Europe and America, with the ſuſpenſion of the O/fend 
company, for {even years. : 

This accommodation effectually overturned all the vindic- 
tive views of her catholic majeſty againſt Great Britain; but 
her pride did not ſuffer her to carry the preliminaries into 
execution with the court of England, without ſtarting a thou- 


under 
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ut fand objections equally frivolous as unjuſt. George I. at this | 

ch time was dead, but the Spaniards could not truſt to cardinal . 

he Fury, and the preliminaries were ratified at Madrid, on the 1 
5 6th of March 1728. . 1728. 1 
nd Her catholic majeſty, from the date of thoſe preliminaries, Thequeen 1 
ed altered the whole plan of her political conduct; for inſtead of of Spain 1 
a ſetting the north in a blaze, and projecting revolutions in alters her . 
he Ergland, ſhe applied herſelf intenſely, and indeed wiſely, to views, 3 
he the meaſures for eſtabliſhing her family in Italy. She had | 4 
i- left the chief differences between England and Spain to a fu- 1 
re ture congreſs, which Fleury had the art to fix at Soiſſans; but 9 
n ſhe was ſecretly determined that it ſhould be as ineffectual as 4 
10 that of Cambray had been, and that ſhe would make the paci- 4 


n ic diſpoſition of the Engliſh miniſtry, which were equal to 
ds thoſe of Fleury, ſubſervient to her great deſign. It happened 


n fortunately for her, that the affairs of Germany were then in 
5 ſuch an unſettled ſituation, as to put king George II. under 
. ſome apprehenſions for his electoral dominions, and to render 
- him defirous to continue, or rather to purchaſe, peace at any 
nate. The duke de Bournonville, the marquis de Santa Cruz, and 


. don Ignatio de Bernachea, the Spamiſb plenipotentiaries at the 
- congreſs of Soi ſſons, laid hold of the looſe wording of the pre- 
0 liminaries to talk in very high terms, and they peremptorily 1 
„ nſiſted upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar and Port Mahon. „ 9 
i The Enghfh on the other hand hinted, that though they could = 


ot comply with that demand, yet that they were not averſe 
to 
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and con- of the negotiation, which was now transferred to Sejll, 
cludes the where the marquis de la Paz and don Joſeph Patinbo conferre 


treaty of 
Sedille. 


beſt a temporary meaſure, for anſwering the purpoſes of the 


gained her family point, and Spaniſh, inſtead of neutral, troops, 


25 
Affairs of 
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to hear what her catholic majeſty had to propoſe concern: 
her family ſettlement in /taly. The Spaniards inſiſted * 
power of ſearching and confiſcating Britiſh ſhips, whom the 
ſhould ſuſpect to be trading with their ſettlements in And 
and the Engliſb ſeemed diſpoſed to treat even on that head. Tn 
ſhort, nothing was done at the treaty of Soiſſons, but the form. 
ing private intrigues, which terminated in accompliſhing her 
catholic majeſty's views, and in planting ſeeds of war between 
Spain and the emperor, who had never been ſincere in the con. 
ceſſions he had made to her family in Italy. 
Catdinal Fleury ſecretly wanted to throw the emperor out 


with colonel Stanhope and Mr. Keene, the Engliſh plenipoten. 
tiaries, and the treaty of Seville was concluded. It was but at 


Britiſh miniſtry ; for it left their navigation in America as pre. 
carious as ever. All former treaties between the two crowns 
were confirmed. Each guarantied the dominions of the other, 
and each was to furniſh to tae other, if attacked, eight thou- 
ſand foot and four thouſand horſe, or ſhips and money to that 
amount; but the captures and all the commercial differences 
between Sparn and en, as well as the reſtitution of the 
ſhips and artillery taken by the Engliſb in 1718, were left to 
the diſcuſſion of commiſſaries. Her catholic majeſty, however, 


{tipulated by the quadruple alliance, were to be admitted to 
garriſon Leghorn, Parto Ferraro, Parma and Placentia, in caſe 
their ſucceſſion and that of Taſcany ſhould devolve on don 
Carlos. The French king was a party in this treaty, and 
joined with the Engliſb in guarantying to don Carlos the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the above dominions, whenever he ſhould 
ſucceed to them. It was in vain for the emperor to exclaim 
againſt this treaty, as being inconſiſtent with the quadruple 
alliance; but the futility of the whole negotiation was ſoon 
diſcovered. The Engliſh miniſtry durſt not, for fear of Ha- 
nover, Carry the treaty into execution, and the Britiſh parlia- 
ment over-awed them in all their commercial ſtipulations. The 
Spaniards threatened to commence hoſtilities, eſpecially as 
they perceived that the court of England was then actually 
engaged in a treaty with the emperor for guarantying the 
praginatic ſanction. | 

'The death of the duke of Parma in 1730, gave a new turn 
to affairs, and rendered the friendſhip of Great Britain of the 
utmoſt conſequence to her catholic majeſty. On the 16th of 
March, the treaty between his Britannic majeſty and the em- 


peror was actually figned, under the name of the ſecond 


treaty of Vienna. It was calculated among other things, to 
facilitate the acceſſion of don Carlos to the Italian dominions, 
which had been for ſome time a matter of doubt, becauſe the 
ducheſs dowager of Parma, upon her huſband's death, pre- 
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that ſne was with child; upon which the emperor had 


"Ning . capital with his troops. By the third article of the 
their Wl ©:c0nd treaty of Vienna, the emperor conſented to the intro- 
they auction of Haniſb troops into the duchies in queſtion, and at 
rica, ja the ducheſs of Parma declared herſelf not to be with child. 
In Her catholic majeſty and the court of Spain, behaved at this 
m. me as the dictators of Europe, becauſe they knew that the 
her WW court of France had ſecretly taken umbrage at his Britannic 
veen WW njefty, and the States General, for having guarantied the 
con- rgmatic ſanction. The Britiſb miniſtry, however, reſolved 
to tulfil their engagements with the utmoſt punctuality, and 
out on the 14th of July 1731, Sir Charles Wager failed with a noble 1731. 
ill ft from England to Cadiz, to introduce the infant into his 
red new dominions. He had an audience of his catholie majeſty 


at Seville, from whence he proceeded to Leghorn ; but the 
queen of Spain had then altered her views, and had entered 
into ſecret connections with the French. "Thoſe were little 
more than ſuſpected, when the infant her fon, inſtead of truſt- 
ing himſelf on board the Engliſb fleet, had gone by land 


er, through Languedoc and Provence, and had embarked at Antibes 

* for Jah, where he took an unmoleſted poſſeſſion of his duchies 

hat of Parma and Placentia. | 

While this great meaſure was carrying into execution, the Expedi- 
the count de Montemar, the Spaniſh general, retook Oran, and the tion to 

* fort of Mazalquivir from the Moors, at the head of twenty-five rica. 

en thouſand men, who were to have been employed in 7taly, if 

55 don Carlos had found any difficulty there. The tameneſs of 

1 the Britiſh court at this time, certainly added to the injuſtice 


and inſolence of the Spaniards, who obſtinately ſtuck to their 


* claim of ſearching and confiſcating Engliſb ſhips, and com- 
nd mitted the moſt atrocious depredations on the American ſeas. 
2 The Haniſb miniſters, when required to anſwer the memorials 
1d preſented to them on that head by Mr. Keene, either evaded 
1 them, or gave ſuch orders as they knew would not be obeyed, 
le becauſe they were always clogged with the condition that the 
I Erglifþ ſhould not be concerned in trading with their ſettle- 
* ments, of which, the Spaniſb governors made themſelves the 
10 ole judges. During thoſe open infractions of treaties, one 
0 Ceradino, who was of Triſh parentage, was miniſter for the 


y court of Spain at that of London, and propoſed buying off all 
I the ſtipulations that had been made by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in favour of the South Sea company's trade with the Spaniſh 
Anerica; but the Britiſh parliament bad then taken all thoſe 
N matters out of the hands of the miniſtry, and were examining 
bf into the complaints of the Engliſh againſt the Spaniards. It 
J was about this time, that the latter opened for themſelves a 
49 advantageous trade between Old Spain and the Philippine 
* Hand,, by erecting a new company which had the privilege of 
trading with their Vent Indies | 
The death of the king of Poland in February 1733, gave a 1733. 
dew face co the affairs ot Europe. We ſhall confine ourſelves p. 72. 
d 8 | 0 
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A new war to its conſequences with regard to Spain. The violent pro- 
in Europe, ceedings of the Northern courts, in driving Staniſlaus, the 


1734. 


reaches 
Italy. 


Portugal 
ſaved by 
the Eng- 


bjb. 


French king's father- in- law, from that throne to which he had 
been elected, gave a fair pretext for France, Spain, and the 
king of Sardinia, who complained of the imperial court, to 
form an alliance for maintaining the liberties of Europe; but 
in reality, for giving Naples and Sicily to don Carlos. Hjs 
Sardinian majeſty took the command of the troops raiſed by 
the confederates, and had under him the French marſhal 4 


Villars. The war broke out in the Milaneſe, where the con- 


federates before the end of the year became maſters of Pavia. 
Milan, Pizzighitone, Cremona, Novara, and other ſtrong for: 
treſſes. The court of England offered its mediation, but his 
catholic majeſty ordered his embaſſador at London, to declare 
his reaſons why he could accept of none, matters having 
proceeded too far to admit of any. The court accordingly 
preſented a ſtrong memorial on that ſubject, and the Spaniard; 
continued their preparations for vigorouſly carrying on the 
war. Sixteen thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, ten ſqua- 
drons of dragoons, were carried from Spain to Italy, and gave 


don Carlos poſſeflion of Naples, of which his father declared 


him king. The French entered the Modeneſe, and the Sani- 
ards under their general, the count de Montemar, beat the im- 
perialiſts under count Merci, at Bitonto. On the 29th of June 


was fought the battle of Parma, in which the imperialiſts were 


routed with great ſlaughter, and count Merci loſt his life; 


upon which, the ſtrong fortreſs of Gazeta, which had been be- 


ſieged by the Spaniards, and the remaining part of the kingdom 
of Naples, ſubmitted to don Carlos. By this time, a detach- 
ment of Spaniſh troops had landed in S:c:ly, where don Carls 
found but little reſiſtance. The character of the Spaniſh na- 
tion at this time, ſeemed to have been changed ; never was 
there a more bloody and active war known than that which 
they had carried on in Italy; but her catholic majeſty reſolved 
to give a ſtill farther proof of her abilities and ambition. 

A trifling incident had happened about the franchiſes of 
embaſſadors, between thoſe of Spain and Portugal at their re- 
ſpective courts; and this ſerved as a pretext for the Spaniards 
marching a ſtrong army towards the frontiers of Portugal, 
while the French and Spaniſh fleets put to ſea, as was thought, 
with a view of intercepting the rich Braſil Portugueſe fleet. 
The court of Liſbon knew how much the Britiſh was con- 
cerned in its preſervation, and repreſented their danger to the 
court of 2 who immediately ordered a conſiderable at- 
mament to be ſent under Sir hn Norris, to the protection ol 
the Portugusſe. Patinbo and the Spaniſh miniſtry affected 
great reſentment at this proceeding, and renewed their 
threats againſt Portugal, even to the forbidding their ſubjects, 
under pain of death, to have any communication with that 
kingdom. It is hard to ſay, what the conſequences migit 
have been, had not her catholic majeſty perceived a coldneis 

| | | in 
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in Fleury towards the war, and all hoſtilities againſt Portugal 
for that time ceaſed. Her diſcovery of Fleury's diſpoſitions led 
her into connections with the French court, and ſhe found a 
proper erſon in Chauvelin, the keeper of the ſeals, but of a 
very rent caſt from Fleury. The latter ſuſpected this cor- 
reſpondence, and Chauvelin was ſent into exile, By this time, 
don Carlos had been crowned king in Sicihy, and Fleury being 
id of Chauvelin, had ſounded the imperial court, with regard 
to peace. Several plans of accommodation were propoſed, 
but at laſt, an armiſtice was agreed upon, and the prelimina- 
ries were ſigned for a general peace, but greatly to the diſſa- 
tisfaction of her catholic majeſty, who, by refuſing the Mila- 
1 to the king of Sardinia, who, in fact, had conquered it, 


tions made by Great Britain and the States General, were diſ- 
regarded, and his plan adopted. By his preliminaries, don 
Carlos was ſecured in all he poſſeſſed in Italy; but the crown 


treaty was propoſed between Spain and the empire; the Spaniſh 
troops were to evacuate Tuſcany, which after the death of the 
then duke was to be given to the duke of Lorrain; but the 
emperor was to keep the Mantuan, Parma, Placentia, and the 
Mianeſe, Her catholic majeſty bitterly reproached Fleury 
with his inſincerity during the dependence of this negotiation 
but he retorted upon her, her own ambition, with her treat- 


concluded, 


from their preſent poſſeſſors. She tried how far the court of 
England would ſecond her, but ſhe there met with nothing but 
vexation and diſappointment, through the averſion which the 
Enghſh had conceived to the Spaniards. She had now no de- 
pendence but her multiplying the depredations of the Spaniards 
upon the Engliſh in America ; but this was ſo far from anſwering 
her views, that they only widened the differences between the 
two crowns. Her catholic majeſty was too much favoured b 

the timidity of the Brit; miniſters, who made great conceſ- 
lions to avert a war, and ſhe miſtook the genius of the Znglifh 
nation ſo much, that ſhe gave private orders to Geraldino, and 
her other agents at London, to foment the differences between 
the government and its oppoſers there, in hopes of forcing the 
former to agree to all her demands. At laſt, the Britiſb mini- 
{try had the ſpirit, in April 1738, to ſend a ſquadron, under 
admiral Haddoch, to the Mediterranean, and continued their 


agreed to a ſet of preliminaries, which were afterwards formed 


other preparations with ſo much vigour, that the Spaniſb court 
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had highly diſobliged that prince. So great was the influence A general 
which Fleury had in the affairs of Europe, that all the propoſi- peace. 


of Sicily was never to revert to the monarchy of Spain. A p. 75» 


ment of the king of Sardinia; and the peace was actually ibid, 


The death of Gꝗſton, duke of Tiiſcany, in 1737, put the duke of 1737. 
Lerrain in poſſeſhon of the dutchy of Taſcany, to the infinite Hiflory of 
diſquiet of her catholic majeſty; but ſhe never loſt ſight of her the famous 
favourite view, which was to reſume not only her hereditary conventi- 
dominions of Parma and Placentia, but the dutchy of Tuſcany, on. 


1738. 
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into the famous convention, which was important in itſelf 
and attended with ſuch conſequences, that we ſhall explain 

the whole tranſaction as ſuccinctly as poſſible, 7 
During the conferences between the Engliſb and Sharif 
commiflaries in conſequence of the treaty of Seville, the Erg. 
Iiſh lofles, though their liſts were given in for a much ad 
ſum, were reduced to two hundred thouſand pounds, Thi 
Engliſb, by the treaties of Madrid in 1721, and of Sevil} in 
1729, had agreed to indemnify the Spaniards for the ſhips 
taken by Sir Ge-rge Byng in 1718, which the latter valued at; 
hundred and eighty thouſand pounds; but it was agreed that 

ſixty thouſand pounds ſhould be accepted of, and it was like. 

wiſe agreed, that forty-five thouſand pounds ſhould be dedys. 

ed from the whole balance due to the Eugliſb, for the imme. 

diate payment of the remainder, which amounted to ninety. 

five thouſand pounds. But, beſides this account, there was 
another between the Sou, Sea company of England and the 
court of Spain; and the commiſſaries had admitted that ſixty- 
eight thouſand pounds was due by the former to the latter, 

which the company, however, denied, and inſiſted that the 
Spaniards were conſiderably in their debt. Such was the Rate qt 

the pecuniary difterences between the two nations, at the time 

the abovementioned convention was figned ; but other differ- 
ences ſubſiſted, for the Spaniards pretended that the Env ſet. 
tlement of Georgia belonged to them, and had actually invaded 

it by force of arms. The convention, inftead of finally de- 
ciding all thoſe matters, but above all of forming preciſe rules 

for commerce in the American ſeas, left every thing undecided, 

The treaties of the years 1567, 1670, 1715, 1721, 1729, and 

the affiento contract of the year 1716, were made the baſis of 

the new treaty that was to be concluded. The rights of the 
Britiſh. navigation in America, were left to a future diſcuſſion; 

and though the Spariards agreed to pay the ninety- five thou- 

ſand pounds, yct at the time of ſigning the agreement, his 

_ catholic majeſty ordered a proteſt to be taken, that the fixty- 
eight thouſand pounds, which he pretended to be due to him 
ſhould be deducted out of it; and in default, his catholic ma- 

| jeſty was to ſuſpend the company's affiento of Negroes. 

Admiral When this proteſt, which was in the name of don Sebaftzan 
Vernon de la Quadra, then firſt fecretary of ſtate to his catholic ma- 
takes Porto jeſty, was produced in England, the reſentment of the nation 
Bello. was ſo ſtrong, that war was declared againſt Hain, and vigo- 
Tous preparations were made to ſupport it. Her catholic ma- 
jeſty, and the Spanih miniſters, had been ſo much milled by 
their agents in England, that they could not believe the intel 


| ligence they received of the declaration, and thought that th 
Keene was only endeavouring to intimidate them, by decla, p. 
ing it to be unavoidable if they infiſted upon ſearching Brit £ 
ſhips on the American ſeas. Their only comfort now wil te 


that they would be befriended by France, and they were not z 
deceived in their hopes; for beſides the real property which the 0 
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French had in the Spaniſp galleons and Plate fleets, they had a 
roſpect of carrying on the Spaniſo American trade in their 
bottoms, provided they could keep up a tolerable appearance 
of neutrality. All Europe was now filled with manifeſtoes 
emitted by the Spaniſb court againſt the Engliſb; but this did 
not deter the latter from ſending admiral Vernon to fea, with 
nine ſhips of the line, and from ordering repriſals to the Eng- 
H officers in the IVe/t Indies. Vernon tor ſome time cruized 
on the coalts of Spain, in hopes of intercepting the rich Argue 
fect, which was then on its return home, but it eſcaped his 
vigilance z upon which, the admiral proceeded to Americgz 
where he took Porto Bello, with ſeven ſhips only, though the 
Sariards had deemed it to be impregnable. Ee. a 
Admiral Haddock continued all this while cruizing between Continu- 
Gibraltar and Cadiz, where, beſides ſmaller prizes, he took two ance of 
Was of immenſe value, the cargo of one of them, the St. 7o/eph, the war 
tn being eſtimated at a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds with Erg= 
| ſterlng. The court of Spain continued as inflexible as ever, land, 
even after the taking of Porto Bells, and their trade was car- 
ried on partly in French, and partly in Dutch, bottoms, till at p. 76, 
laſt, through the preparations made in Great Britain, it was 
plain that the Ez2/;/þ intended to attack the Spaniſh Mt 
Indies; upon which France declared that ſhe could be no longer 
neutral, and gave orders for her fleet under the marquis d Autin, 


vel to ſail for the protection of the Spaniards in America. He 
Gt accordingly ſailed, but his fleet, through the precautions taken 
1 by the Eugliſh miniſtry, was moſt miſerably ruined, without 
ee his having it in his power to do any material ſervice to his 
4 allies About this time, Sir %u Norris ſailed with a ſtrong 
by naval armament to deſtroy the Spaniſh fleet at Ferrol, before it 
ny proceeded to America; but contrary winds obliged him to lye 
1 inactive during the greateſt part of the ſummer off Torbay, 
50 which defeated that promiſing expedition. In the mean while, 
u dir Chaloner Ogle, the Britiſh admiral, failed with the grand 
1 expedition fleet deſtined againſt the Spantards in America; but 
Th lord Gathcart, who was to command the Engliſh land forces, 


died at Domznica, and was ſucceeded in his command by ge- 
neral J/2ntworth, whoſe abilities were not equal to the under- | 
taking, Ogle having provided himſelf with wood and water 9 
at Dominica, diſcovered four large ſhips of war, but upon q 
engaging them, they were diſcovered to be French, and having | 
no intelligence of war being proclaimed between France and 1 
England, they were ſuffered to proceed to join de Torres, the | 

Saniſb admiral. | | 
ele landed in Jamaica, where having joined admiral Vernon, in Auer. | 
tne Engliſb muſtered a fleet and army ſufficient, had it been ga. 4 
properly commanded, to have conquered all the Spaniſb Ame- | 
7:79, The ſeamen. conſiſted of fifteen thouſand, and the land : 
troops of twelve thouſand ; but Fernon, with great abilities as I 
2 icaman, was hot-headed and poſitive, and Ogle had, by 4 
lome unaccountable conduct of the Britiſb miniſtry, been de- 
X 2 tained 


388 


The Eng- the part of the Engliſb were blaſted, through the diſſentiom 
E/5 repulſ- that aroſe between Vernon and Wentworth. The former te. 
ed at Car- 


tHugena. 


Auſon's 


expediti- 


on. 


ject of the Britiſb nation, was the reduction of the Havanna; 


| ty whete they were reinforced by four ſhips of wat, 


the Spaniards ſuffered very little in America, while the Engl 


Joſeph Pizarro the command of another ſquadron carrying! 
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tained too long before he ſailed from Spithead. The great ob. 


but Vernon beat up towards Hiſpaniola, to obſerve the motion 
of M Antin, who, before he arrived on that coaſt, had fail 
for Zurope with the pitiful remains of his ſquadron. Upon 
this, Vernon ſet ſail for Carthagena, which had been Prepare 
to receive him by de Torres, who had proceeded to the Har. 
ah after leavitig a ſquadron for the defence of Carthagey 
under the command of den Blas de Leſo. The Britiſh flew 
and troops deſtroyed the Spanih ſhips that lay athware the 
harbour's niouth, and after conquering incredible difficulties and 
dangers, entered it, and landed their forces within a mile 9 
Carthagena; after forcing ſeven hundred Spaniards, who oppoſet 
their landing, to retire. All thoſe promiſing appearances on 
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roached the latter for not attacking Fort Si. Lazare, which 
he attempted, but was repulſed with prodigious flaughter, 
which was not however equal to the mortality that other. 
wiſe prevailed among the Britiſh troops and ſeamen, Al 
parties in the Engliſʒh army and navy; though divided in 
other reſpects, agreed upon the neceſſity of returning to J. 
maica, which they did, and from thence they failed in uy to 
bay on the ſouth- eaſt part of Cuba, where they landed, butcon- 
ſumed their time in uſeleſs excurſtons ; and, without attempt: 
ing any thing rheforzble againſt the Spanzards, they returned 


and three thouſand freſh troops ; but. upon the whole, ex- 
cepting the taking of Porto Bello, and the loſs of ſome fhipy, 


fleet was commanded there by Vernon, and their army by 
Wentworth. | | 

A great plan for diſtreſſing the Spaniards was tiow laid down 
by the Engliſb miniſtry, who gave the command of a ſquadron 
of five ſhips, the largeſt carrying fixty guns, and a ſloop, to 
captain Anſon. His deſtination was for the South Szas, to 
cruize off the coaſts of Chil: and Peru, where he was to ac 
againſt the Spaniards, and in caſe of Vernon's ſucceſs, to opel 
2 communication with Porto Bello, acroſs the iſthmus of 
Darien. The Spaniards had ſome intimation of this expeditioi, 
which ſtruck at the vitals of their monarchy, and gave don 


orce far {uperior to that of Anſon, having on board a regiment 

of old Spaniſh foot. Anſon eſcaped Pizarro at firſt, but while 
the former lay at Port St. Julian, Pizarro's ſquadron appeared 
in fight, which obliged Auſon to call a council of war, whete 
it was agreed to attack Baldivia on the coaſt of Chili. The 
Engliſb encountered molt incredible difficulties and fatigues i 
pallng the ſtraights of Le Maire. Their ſhips were ſeparated 
from one another, their crews grew ſickly, and ſo many dt 
them died, that the officers were obliged to do duty with 4 
: EE, commo 
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cohπmon men. To complete their misfortune, when the 
commodore arrived at the iſland of Juan Fernandez, the Severn 
ind the Pearl were miſſing, together with the Wager another 
ſhip of the ſquadron, on board of which was the artillery 
which was to be employed againſt Ba/divia, After a variety 
of adventures, it was found, that fince the ſquadron left Eug- 
and, it had loſt fix hundred and thirty-fix men, and that no 
more than three hundred and thirty-five men remained alive. 
The commodore, notwithſtanding this great loſs, flattered 
himſelf with hopes of Vernon's ſucceſs, and that he ſhould re- 
ceiveſuch reinforcement as would enable him to attack Panama. 
In this he was diſappointed, and all he could do was to cruize in 


lderable value. Having intelligence that a conſiderable treaſure 


that place, where he got a large booty, notwithſtanding the 


fe. Engliſh party that landed under lieutenant Brett. 

hich On the 28th of January, the commodore found himſelf in 

iter, the neighbourhood of Acapulco; but a rich galleon, which he 

her- expected to intercept, had eſcaped, In the mean while, the 
Spaniſh admiral Pizarro had arrived at the river Plate in South 


America, on the 5th of Fanuary 1740; and from thence he 
recipitately fet fail, in hopes of getting into the South Seay 
Cine the Engliſb commodore. In this attempt, the Spaniſh 


on. ſquadron was ruined, with vaſt variety of miſeries. As they 
pt- had put to ſea with no more than four months proviſions, their 
ned crews were attacked by famine, which brought them into ſuch 


diſtreſs, that four dollars was the common price for a rat. 'The 
failors mutinied againſt their officers, and at laſt Pizarro bore 
away for the river Plate, after loſing the Guipuſcoa and Hermione 
whoſe whole crew, conſiſting of five hundred men, periſhe 

at ſea; ſo that when Pizarro arrived at Monte Vedio, about 
the middle of May, he found that he had loft in the whole two 
thouſand men, and that his ſhips were little better than ſo 
many wrecks. Notwithſtanding thoſe diſcouragements, he 
reimbarked the remainder of his crews in the /a and the 
. Eflefan, which he refitted, and attempred again to double Cape 
Horn; but was obliged to return to the river Plate with the 
loſs of his maſts, By this time Anſon, who had likewiſe the 
moſt deplorable difficulties to ſtruggle with, was forced to de- 
troy all his ſhips but the Centurion, and in her he bore away 
for the river Canton, where his ſhip was ſheathed. From 
thence he ſailed for the ſtraits of Manillg, where he had the 
fortune to engage and take the rich Manilla galleon, c_ 
Mugſtra Seuhora de Cabodonga, the cargo of which amounte 

to three hundred and thirteen thouſand pounds. It was re- 
marked that the Spaniſh court was ſo ſollicitous to defeat this 
expedition under Anſon, that Pizarro's ſquadron conſiſted of 
their beſt ſhips, and was manned with the flower of their 


thoſe ſ-as, where he made ſeveral prizes, ſome of them of con- 
was lodged at Paita, he attacked and made himſelf maſter of 


| vaſt ſuperiority of the Spaniards in numbers, over the imall 
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navy; ſo that the deſtruction of it proved an irreparable 1g, 
to their marine. 5 . I 
Aftivity While the national fleets of England and Spain were watch. 
of the ing each other in America, the Spamards covered the ſeas with 
Spaniſh their privateers, and out-did the Eugliſb themſelves in activitz, 
privateers. boldneſs and enterprize. St. Sebaſtian's was the harbour into 
| which they commonly carried their Eng/fh prizes, which 

were rich and numerous; ſo that in a ſhort time the inſurance 
of Engliſb ſhipping aroſe to an amazing height, and even fey 
of their privateers put to ſea. The reaſon of this was ſoon 
perceived by the public. Though the French were neutral, 
yet many of their ſailors ſerved on board the Span privateers, 
and their ports and harbours were always open for their recep. 
tion: Add to this, that the Engliſhb trade being vaſtly ſuperior 
to that of Spain, the prizes which the latter made were thereby 
multiplied. But the capital fault lay in the N and 
officers of the Engliſb navy. The former fitted out vaſt fleets, 
who ſailed in a body, and had appeared under Sir 7 Nizrris 
twice on the coaſt of Span, without either annoying the ene- 
my or ſerving the nation. Such of the latter, as commanded 
ſeparate ſhips, choſe thoſe ſtations in which they were mof 
likely to meet rich Spaniſh prizes; and thus the commerce of 
England was left expoſed and unprotected. | 
The war ſoon after became general. The king of Sardinig 
attached himſelf firmly to the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria; 
and the ſubſidies he received from Great Britain, kept him 
1742. ſteady to its cauſe. In May 1742, the Spaniſh and Neopolitan 
War is re- forces which rendezvouſed at Rimini, under the duke de Man- 
newed in femar, amounted to ſixty thouſand men; and the queen of 
taly. Spain had by this time unfolded her great ſcheme of providing 
for her ſecond fon don Philip, another ſettlement in Tia, 
The duke of Modena having. joined the Spaniards, was driven 
out of his dominions by the king of Sardinia, and count 7 ram, 
the Auſirian general, and remained on the defenſive at Rimini, 
till he received intelligence that the Spaniſb general, count 


gio 


* 


Glimes, who commanded under don Philip, had made an ir- 


ruption into Savoy at the head of thirty thouſand men. Moſt 
of the Se and Savoyard militia were employed in 
guarding the paſtes, and the king of Sardinia not ſuſpecting 
ſuch an attempt, had left his country expoſed, ſo that don 
Philip met with little reſiſtance, and not only made himſczf 
maſter of Chambery, the capital of Savoy, but forced his Sar- 
Ainian majeſty's ſubjects to acknowledge him as their ſovereign. 
Though his Sardinian majeſty was, at that time, victorious in 
Italy againſt the Spaniards, yet he no ſooner heard of: this re- 
volution, than he ſet out for Piedmont, upon which don Ph1lþ 
abandoned Savoy, and retreated into Dauphiny. At this time, 
by the vigilance of the Britiſb fleet, the duke of Montemur 
nad been obliged to retreat to Rimini; and the king of Naples 
nad been forced by the captain of an Engliſb ſhip of wy 
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probably in hopes that the courts of Madrid and Verſailles 
would prevail 
from the Auſtrian and Engliſh intereſt, Being diſavpointed in 
this, towards the latter end of Argu/?, he was joined by the 
prince of Conti, at Brian, with twenty thouland French 
auxiliaries. The Piedinoutes“ troops were then witnin their 
lines at Chateau Danphin”, and though they were ſeveral times 
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bis own capital, to recal his troops from his father's army. 85 
The queen of Spain grew out ot humour with the duke dz 
/ntemar at fo many repeated diſgraces, and he was ordered 
co refign his command to the count do Gage, which he did with 
he following reflection, “ That his maſter, far from wonder- 
« ing he had done ſo little, ought to wonder he had done ſo 
% much, with an army ſo i] provided.” Gage proved to be of 
a more enterprizing ſpirit than his predeceflor, and would 
hive taken up Eis winter quarters in TH ,, had he not been 
prevented by the vigilance of count Traun. Matthews was 
then the Eugliſh admiral in the AZediterranean, where he had 
burnt five Spamiſh gallies in the bay of St. Tropez, and deſtroyed 
the magazines which had been erected for the Spaniards in the 
territories of Genoa, and intercepted a great number of the 
$1an;ſþ ſhips. After this, he took up his winter ſtation in 
the road of Hieres. £7 | | 
Upon don Philip being forced to evacuate Savoy, the Spaniſh Don P4;- 
general, count G/zmes, fell under the diſpleaſure of his court, lip evacu- 
and the marquis /as Minas ſucceeded to his command. He took ates Savoy. 
the caſtle of Apremont, in December 1742, and obliged his 
$1rdinian majeſty again to evacuate Savoy, The diſtreſs of 
that prince prevailed with the court of ngland to order Mat- 
theis to make him a particular object of his attention, ſo that 
that admiral employed ſo many of his ſhips in his ſervice, 


that had the French and Spaniſb fleets (which were then lying 


in Talon] failed, he could have been in no condition to fight 
them, The king of Naples was ſenſible of this, and took 
that opportunity to ſend ſome regiments to count Gage's army, 
which he pretended to the court of London, was no violation 
of his neutrality, becauſe they had been lent him by the king 


his father. Though the Engliſb ſeemed to admit of this apo- 
 logy, yet they ſent a ſtrong reinforcement to fatthews. 


Early in the year 1743, count Gage, with twenty-four 1743: 
thouſand men, advanced to Campo Sants, where he fought a Battle of 
battle with count Traun, their armies being nearly equal. In Campo 
this battle the Spaniards loſt near four thouiand men; the loſs Santo. 


of the confederates was not ſo great. Both ſides claimed the 
victory, but Gage repaſſed the Panaro, and fortified himſelf in 
the ſtrong camp at Rimini, while count Traun remained inac- 
tive in the AZ;denz/e, and reſigned his command to prince Leb- 
inuitz, By this time, the Spaniſh army, under count Gage, 
had ſuffered ſo much by deſertion, that it was reduced to ſeven 
thouſand men, and was forced to retreat before L:bhowntz to 
Peſaro. Don Philip remained all this while inactive in Saver, 


pon the king of Sardinia, to detach himſeif 


A 
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attacked by the army of the two crowns, they maintained thejr 
ground, and Philip was obliged to return to Savoy for winter 
quarters. About the middle of this campaign, admiral At. 
thews forced the Genogſe to ſequeſter the cargoes of fourteen 
Spaniſh xebecques, that were laden with ſtores and ammuni. 
tion for count Gage's army. He fortified Villafranca with can. 
non and troops ſent from his fleet, and upon ſome ſtores being 
landed at Civita Vecchia for the Spaniards, he would have laid 
the place, which belongs to the pope, in afhes, had not the 
king of Sardinia, at the pope's requeſt, prevailed with him to 
deſiſt. In America, the Spamards repulſed commodore Ky, 
in two attempts which he made upon la Gueira, on the co 
of Caraccas, and upon Porto Cavallo. | 

On the 9th of February 1744, the combined fleets of Fran; 


Engage. and Spain, the latter under the command of admiral Navarr, 
ment off and the former under 4e la Court, ventured out of Toulon, and 


Toul, ue 


Battle of 
Pelitrs. 


were attacked by the Engliſo admirals, Matthews and Rowly, 
with great reſolution. The two admirals ſingled out the 
ſhips of de Court and Navarro, who was in the Real, which 
mounted a hundred guns; but not being ſupported by admiral 
Leſtoct, who commanded the rear diviſion, and ſeveral other 
captains behaving ſcandalouſly, the whole engagement paſſed 
in a hurry, without proper orders or ſignals being either given 
or anſwered. The Real was reduced to a wreck, and captain 
Hawke took a Spaniſb ſhip of the line. Next morning Mat- 
thews continued his purſuit of the enemy, whoſe chief aim 
was to eſcape ; but juſt as Leſtocł, with his diviſion, was come 
up to ſupport him, Mattheꝛos gave the ſignal for leaving off 
the chace, and bore away to Port Mahon, while don Navarro 
failed into the harbour of Carthagena, and de la Court anchored 
in the road of Alicant. This miſcarriage (for ſuch it was) of 
the Engliſh fleet, was owing to a ſhameful difference that had 
long ſubſiſted between 1atthews and Leftock, by which a fair 
opportunity was loſt for giving the finiſhing blow to the ma- 
rine of the two crowns. | 
Upon the opening the campaign this year, the king of Na- 
ples publiſhed a manifeſto to juſtify his breaking his neutrality, 
which he pretended had been undervalued by the courts of 
London and Vienna; but the moſt juſtifiable reaſon he publiſhed ; 
was, that prince Lobhow:tz was ordered to be at hand, to ſup- 
port a rebellion which the emiſſaries of the houſe of Auſtria 
were forming againſt him in his capital. Having joined count 
Gage, who was encamped at Monte Rotondo, near Rome, he 
took poſſeſſion of Velitri, which was ſurprized by the Auſtrian 
troops with ſuch quickneſs, that it was with difficulty his 
Neopolitan majeſty and the duke of Modena, eſcaped by a poſ- 
tern. The Spanyh army muſt have been ruined on this occa- 
fron, had it not been for the courage and preſence of mind 
of count Gage, who rallied his troops and diſpelled their con- 
Kernation ; upon which count Brown, who had the direction 


of the attack, made his retreat, after killing three thouſand 
| Spaniards, 
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A, and making a prodigious booty. This advantage 
1 * — in prejudice of the Spaniards; and 
Lablxroitꝝ perceiving his army daily mouldering away, began 
to retreat by the way of Rome, under ſuch apprehenſions of 
being overtaken, that he broke down the Ponte Molle, the 
Mitvian bridge, after he had paſſed it. Notwithſtanding 


ent 
i the Spaniards purſued him ſo cloſe, that part of his rear 


ein : ; 

Jai vas made priſoners at Nocera; and his Neopolitan majeſty leav- 
: the Ning the command of his troops to Gage, paid a viſit to his holi- 
n to Net at Rome. 


acked and beat the king of Sardinia, who was ſtrongly en- 
trenched at Villafranca, and they would have paſſed through 
the Genoeſe territories into the Milangſe, had not Matthews 
declared that he would look upon ſuch paſſage as a breach of 
the G-noeſe neutrality. Upon this, at the requeſt of the ſe- 
nate, the two princes defiled towards Piedmont, and with the 
lo of four thouſand men, they drove his Sardinian majeſty 
from his ſtrong poſt at Chateau Dauphine, took the caſtle of 
Demont, laid al 3 under contribution, and threatened 
Turin itſelf, ſo that the king was forced to take poſt at Saluces. 
Upon this, the army of the two princes laid ſiege to Coni, 
but the king of Sardinia was repulſed, in endeavouring to re- 
lieve it. The place, however, made a brave reſiſtance, un- 
der general Leutrum; and though the princes continued the 
fiege with aſtoniſhing perſeverance, under the moſt diſcour- 
aging difficulties, yet they were obliged to raiſe it; but at the 
end of 7 campaign, the Spaniards ſtill maintained their foot- 
ing in Savoy. 1 

he campaign of 1745 proved glorious for the Spaniards in 
kay, Count Gage vaſt 
Is army in the 3 dominions. The united armies were 
encreaſed, by ten thouſand Genoeſe auxiliaries; that republic 
now thinking itſelf ſafe againſt the threats of Mattheꝛus. 
Prince Lobkowitz encamped at Parma, and being called to 
ſerve in Bohemia, he was ſucceeded in his command by count 
3 The Spaniards met with no difficulty in enter- 
ing the Milaneſe, and divided their army into two bodies, the 
one of thirty thouſand men, commanded by count Gage, and 
another of forty thouſand, under don Philip. The king of 
dardinia and the Auſtrians ſaw themſelves obliged to retreat, 
lirſt behind the Tanaro, and next behind the Po. The pro- 
greſs of the Spaniards after this, was prodigiouſly rapid. 
[ hey became maſters of Acqui, Tortona, Parma, Placentia, 
the city of Milan (the citadel being ſtill defended by the Au- 


2 5 Pavia, and all Piedmont, to the very gates of its ca- 
al. 


This proſperous ſtate of their affairs did not long continue. from 


The ſubſidies of Great Britain enabled the king of Sardinia to whence 
augment they are 
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The Spaniſp arms were equally fortunate in Savoy, where Succeſs of 
gon Philip was again joined by the prince of Conti, and paſſing the Spa- 
the Jar, they took poſſeſſion of Nice. After this, they at- ziards 


ed the Appennines, and joined don Phi- in 3 


driven. 
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augment his army to thirty-ſix thouſand men, and to ad with 
more vigour than ever; and the Auſtrians having gained a ft. 


ſpite in Germany, reinforced their army, which was now 


Death of 
Philip the 
Vta. | 


eight thouſand men and eighteen pieces of cannon; upon 
Which the Spaniſh garriſon of Placentia ſurrendered themſeh 


commanded by the prince of Lichtenſtein. In February 
the French general, Maillebois, who commanded the army ot 
the two crowns in Piedmont, was, by the Sardinian general 
Leutrum, forced to retire to the neighbourhood of Gen; 
and great part of Piedmont reverted to the allegiance of its ſo. 
vereign. Maillebois continued his march to join the Spaniyry, 
under don Philip and count Gage, who had been forced tg 
abandon Milan, Pavia and Parma, and to retire to Placentiy, 
After the junction with Maillebois was effected, don Philip 
found himſelf at the head of fifty-two thouſand men, Pigna- 
telli, a Spaniſh general, had beat a large detachment of the 
Auſtrians at Codogno, and the main body of the Auſtrian army 
lay encamped at Lazaro, They were attacked in the night 
of the 4th of June, by don Philip, who thought to have fur- 
prized them, but he was deceived, for the Auſtrians bein 

prepared, drove the Spaniards out of their lines, and attacke] 
them in their turn, defeated them, with the loſs of fifteen 
thouſand men, ſixty colours, and ten pieces of artillery. Don 
Philip retired behind the Po, and entered his quarters in the 
Milaneſe, where the king of Sardinia and the Auſtrian general, 
de Botta, purſued him, and forced him to retreat towards 
Tortona. At Rotto Freddo, the Spaniards were again beaten 
by the Auſtrians under Serbelloni and Botta, with the loſs of 


1746, 


ves 
priſoners of war; and don Philip, aſter loſing half his arm 
during the courſe of the campaign, retreated to the territories 
of Genoa, and from thence into Provence. The queen of 
Spain, as uſual, diſplaced her general, Gage, becauſe he was 
unfortunate, and his place was ſupplied by the marquis de /as 
Minas. The victorious Auſtrians became maſters of Gena, 
upon which they impoſed moſt mercileſs and mortifying terms, 
and the king of Sardinia was preparing to purſue the Spaniards 
into Provence, when he fel] ill of the ſmall-pox. ; 
In the month of July this year, Philip the Vth of Spain 
ied, No prince of his age was more indebted to fortune 
than. himſelf, and none, towards the latter end of his reign, 
deſerved it leſs, being caten up with bigotry, ſuperſtition and 
indolence. He grew ſo peeviſh in his diſpoſition, that it was 
with the greateſt difficulty his queen, notwithſtanding her a- 
cendency over him, diſſuaded him from reſigning his crown 3 


ſecond time. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, Ferdinand, who 


was born of the princefs Louiſa Gabriela, ſiſter to the preſent king 
of Sardinia, and he was married to donna Maria Magdalena, 


an infanta of Portugal. The new king's diſpoſitions were 
very averſe to the ſchemes of his mother-in-law, but he had 


too much at ſtake to make a haſty concluſion of the war which 
{he had entailed upon him. The invaſion of Piednont, by 
mals 4 
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„Zelleiſe, and the expulſion of the Huftrians out of Ferdinand 
parſhal 3 of affairs in favour of the Spaniards; kiug of 
but vice admiral Medley blocked up their fleet in Carthagena, Spain. 
and Ferdinands ſupplies from his Spaniſh I ęſt Indies became 
now very precarious, through the vigilance of the Britiſb 
geet and cruizers. His ally, the king of France, was little 
better than a bankrupt to his own ſubjects, and had hinted 
more than once his willingneſs to enter into a negotiation for - 
ce. Ferdinand willingly fell in with his views, and pri- 
rately ſent general Wall, a gentleman of 1r1/þ extraction, to 
Landon, to ſound the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh miniſtry, which 
he found favoutable. Upon the meeting of the Britiſb par- : 
lament, in November 1747, the public was informed, by his 1747. 
majeſty, that a congreſs would ſpeedily be opened at Hix-la- 
Chapelle, and ſoon after, the preliminaries of a general peace 
were actually figned at that city, by the miniſters of Great 
Britain, France and the United Provinces, In the mean while, 
the French duke, de Richelieu, commanded the Spaniyjh and 
French armies in Italy, where the war {till continued between 
the Spaniards and the Auſtrians, and the marſhal Belleiſle co- 
vered the Genoezſe territories with fifty thouſand men. 

In the //2ft Indies, rear admiral Knowles made an unſucceſ- His pacific 
ful attempt upon St. Jago de Cula, and engaged, near the conduct. 
Havannah, a Spaniſh ſquadron, under the command of the ad- 

| mirals Reggio and Spinola, who loſt two of their ſhips, and 
retired to the Havannab. The plenipotentiaries were {till at 
Aix- la- Chapelle, ſettling the terms of the definitive treaty, 
which was at laſt . on the 7th of October. That part of 
it relating to Spazm provided that the priſoners on both ſides 
ſhould be mutually releaſed, without ranſom, and all con- 
queſts reſtored ; that the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Gua- 
/ialla, ſhould be ceded as a ſettlement to the infant don Philip, 
and the heirs male of his body ; but in caſe of his aſcending 
tie throne of Hain, or of the two Sicilies, or his dying with- 
out male iſſue, that they ſhould revert to the houſe of 4u/rin. 
This great work being Aniſhed. Ferdinand declared his inten- 
tion of cultivating an inviolable friendſnip with the court of 


ail Great Britain, and, at the ſame time, a good underſtanding 
ne with ail his other neighbours. He entered into a defenſive 
n, alliance with the kings of France, Sardinia and the two Sicilies, 
nd the republic of Genoa, and the dukes of Parma and Modena. 
vas Having thus ſecured the tranquillity of his dominions, he ap- 
al- plied himſelf with great aſſiduity to their internal intereſts, 
14 and ordered his miniſter, don Juan de Carvajal, to confer 
ho with the Brit;/h miniſter, Keene, upon the moſt effectual me- 
ng tiod to ſettle all the differences with Great Britain that had 
2 been left unfiniſhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. This 
ere Vas conſidered as a very tender point on the part of the Spa- 
jad mards, eſpecially as the article of ſearching Britich ſhips on 
ch the American ſeas, which had occaſioned the late war, remain- 


by BI fill undetermined, The Spaniſh miniſter refuſed to give : 
| = 3 | 


= 


He courts 
the Eng- 
e. 


Obfervesa Tt was natural for the French king, when the war broke out 
neutrality. between France and England in 1755, to endeavour to make 


and to ſtrike off uſeleſs pentions, by which he was enabled to 
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up the point, and to put the people of Great Britain 
RR he agreed to pay a hundred thouſand pounds, 4 
demnify the South Sea company for the claims it had upon the 
crown of Spain, and that the trade between England ** 
Spain fhould be continued on the footing of former trez. 
ties, | N 
Ferdinands great paſſion was to revive a ſpirit of induftr 
among his people, and to induce them to purſue the arts and 
manufactures practiſed in other nations, eſpecially in Great Br; 
tain. For this parpoſe, he recalled general Wall out of Eng. 
land, and put him at the head of his ay. This was ex. 
tremely diſagreeable to the queen mother, who had a ſtrong 
party at court; but Ferdinand protected his miniſter, and every 
day gave freſh proofs of his intention to ſtrengthen the bonds 
of friendſhip with England. Beſides the queen mother, the 
marquis of Euſenada joined in the intrigues againſt Vall. 2 
did moſt of the other miniſters at Madrid; but Enſenada was 
arreſted, and his poſts were given to general Wall. Ferdinand 
ſent a meſlage, deſiring his mother-in-law to deſiſt from med. 
dling in the affairs of his government; and the Engliſh intereſt 
was ſo prevalent at court, that Keene was honoured with 2 
red ribband by his maſter, as being highly inſtrumental in the 
diſgrace of Enſenada. 


Ferdinand a principal againſt Great Britain; but he ſtuck to 
his pacific 7 0 and continued. to improve the arts and manu- 
factures of his country, to retrench unneceſſary 'expences, 


put both his ſea and land forces upon a moſt reſpectable foot- 
ing; but above all to encourage the building of ſhips, in 
which he ſpared no encouragement to Engliſh artiſts. When 
the Engliſb made prize of the French ſhips before their declar- | 
ing war againſt France, the French endeavoured to prevail on 
Ferdinand to reſent ſuch proceeding, as a breach of the law ot 
nations, and as a common cauſe among all monarchs. By: 
cawen had deſtroyed two French men of war in America, and 
Sir Benjamin Keene preſented a memorial at the court of Mal- 
rid, vindicating his conduct, which had been rendered neceſ- 
ſary, by the injuſtice and violence of the French towards the 
Britifh ſubjects in that part of the world. His repreſentation 
was fo well received, that Ferdinand declared that he would 
do nothing to break his good correſpondence with Great bri- 
tain, and his declaration was reported by his Britannic majeſty 
in his next ſpeech to his parliament. An incident that hap- 
pened ſoon after on the coaſt of Spain, gave the French new 
matter of complaint. An Engliſh ſquadron under admiral , 
borne, had blocked up a French ſquadron under de la Clue, and 
the French ſent the Foudroyant, the largeſt ſhip in their na), 
to the aſſiſtance of de /a Clue. The Foudroyant was taken by 
the Monmouth; but the Ori flamme, another French 1 
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aſhore, under the Spaniſb caſtle of Aiglos, and the 
Trench demanded, in pretty high terms, of Ferdinand, to reſent 
this violation of the laws of nations. The Engliſb, at the re- 
"neſt of the Spaniſh miniſters, made an apology for what had 
happened, with which Ferdinand was ſatisfied, and the affair 
had no farther conſequences. About this time, the court of 
London publiſhed a reward of five hundred pounds for bring- 
ing to juſtice certain Engliſb pirates, who had plundered the 
ſip, which was carrying the effects and money of the Spaniſb 
embaſſador, the marquis de Pignatelli, to Dunkirk. 

In the year 1758, Ferdinand received a fatal blow by the 


driven 


which threw him into a melancholy, ſo deplorable that we 
have hardly an inſtance of the like in hiſtory, eſpecially among 
crowned heads. It was in vain for his beſt beloved ſubjects 
and friends to offer him comfort; for he ſhut himſelf up in a 
chamber at Villavicioſa, where his melancholy, at laſt, put an 
end to his life, on the roth of Auguſt 1759. His pacific cha- 
rater, the immenſe ſums he ſpent among his ſubjects, and 
the ealy manner in which they lived under him, made him 


adored by his people, who ſeverely felt his loſs. In other re- 


ſpects, he is ſaid to have had no great genius, which, per- 
haps, was a happineſs to his ſubjects, becauſe it tended to pto- 
mote their tranquillity, 
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N ; 1758. 
death of his queen, of whom he was fond to diſtraction, His deaths 


1759. 


As the laſt will of a king of Spain has always been of great Sueceeded 
conſequence to his ſucceſſor, and reſpected with the deepeſt by his bro- 
reverence by his ſubjects, Ferdinand made his before his death, ther, the 
and appointed his brother Charles, commonly called don Car- king of 
los, king of the two Sicilies, to ſucceed him. Charles had ne- Naples, 


yer ratified the treaty of Aix- la-Chapeile. He conſidered it as 
of no force to bind him, or to give his brother Philip a right 
to mount his throne. He therefore, without any ceremony, 
very ſenſibly proceeded, as if no ſuch treaty exiſted ; but his 
chief difficulty was the diſpoſal of his eldeſt ſon, who had in 
his perſon and behaviour, all the marks of incapacity for go- 
yernment, To get rid of that difficulty, he ordered that the 
young prince ſhould be inſpected by 2 committee of phyſi- 
clans, who declared him to be unſound iti his intellects, and 
gave their reaſons in writing, which were publiſhed by his 
majeſty's orders. He therefore publiſhed an act of abdica- 
tion, and ſettlement of the crown of the two Sicilies, in fa- 
Your of don Ferdinand, his third ſon, and declared his ſecond 
ſon his ſucceſſor to the crown of * but left his eldeſt ſon 
under proper tuition at Naples. He at the ſame time declared 
the order of the ſucceſſion to the crown of the two Sicilies, 
but that they never ſhould be united to the Spaniſh monarchy z 
and that his ſon Ferdinand, for whom he appointed a regency 
during his minority, was entirely independent of him, both 
28 a king and a father. | | 


By the will of the late king Ferdinand, the queen mother whoſe mea 


of Spain was to act as regent, till the arrival of Gharles, _ diation is 
| the 


21 
rejected by 
the Eng- 


J. 


rid in October. The queen, his mother, left nothing ung. 


He bore to her, declined taking any part in the war, and con. 


part with. 
France. 


P. 126. 


_ ti/þ miniſtry treated the family of Bourbon, did not a little in- 


and we have already ſeen the manner in which his catholic 


rials, to be punctually diſcharged. 
He takes 


land, he was alarmed, when he ſaw the French ſtript of al. 
. moſt all their poſſeſſions in America by the Engliſb arms, and 
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the firſt act of her government was to command all officer; th 
continue in their reſpective poſts till farther orders. Though 
the kings of Spain are never crowned, yet the proclamation of 
Charles was very ſplendid ; and having embarked on board z 
Spaniſh ſquadron, he landed at Barcelona, and arrived at Nad 


tempted to prevail with him to abandon the pacific maxim; gf 
the late reign ; but his majeſty, notwithſtanding the afeRion 


tented himſelf with ſending the count de Fuentes as his embaſ. 
ſador to the court of London, with an offer of his mediation he. 
tween France and Great Britain, and to bring about, if poſtible,z 
ceſſation of arms in the mean time. In this, however, he 
failed, though he took a journey to Paris to effect it. This ii. 
appointment did not prevent Charles from purſuing ſteadily his 
brother's conduct, and he even exceeded him in the meaſures he 
took for regulating his finances and relieving his people, for 
he ordered his father's debts, amounting to ten millions gf 


This ſteadineſs did not continue long. Beſides the continua 
teazings of his mother to join France in the war againſt Hu- 


he grew apprehenſive for the fate of his own American domi- 
nions. In ſhort, he ſecretly reſolved, not only to become a 
party in the war againſt England, but to enter into a formal 
family compact with France, of which we have already given 
a full account. Perhaps the haughtineſs with which the Bri- 


fluence him in this reſolution. Too cover his real intention, he 
ordered a fleet to be fitted out at Carthagena, under pretence 
of chaſtiſing the Algerines; but in reality, to act again 
Great Britain. The negotiations for peace were then carrying 
on at London between the French and the Engliſh miniiters, 


majeſty's name was introduced into the conferences, and how! 
. warmly the inſolence of Buffy, the French miniſter on that oc- 


ibid. & 
{*1» 


caſion, was reſented by the Engliſh. We have, in the hikory 


of France, given all the other particulars relating to this nego- 
tiation, and ſhall therefore confine ourſelves here entirely t9 


what concerns Spain. The family compact was no ſectet, 
but the particulars of it had not been communicated to the 
public, and therefore the Britiſb miniſtry, in which Mr. Pitt 


now held no part, inſtructed the earl of Briſtol, their embal 
ſador at Madrid, peremptorily to demand a light of the treaty 


that had been” made with France. It is probable the French 
miniſtry had, before this, an intimation of Mr. Pitt's having 


reſigned the ſeals, becauſe he could not prevail upon his Þris 


tannic majeſty and his council to declare war againſt S 


and that they concluded from thence, that no war would 


declared in any cvent. Mr, Vall, who was then the firſt. mi 


nlltel 


a -- 
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nister in Spain, all of a ſudden talked in that ſtile to the earl 
if Briffol, and in the mean time a very rich ſhip arrived from 
the Spaniſh Teſt Indies. The earl, according to his inſtruc- 
tons, threatened to be gone, and Mr. Mall, without any ce- 
remony, told him he might begin his journey when he pleaſed. 
Mutual recriminations paſſed between the two courts, from 
whence each recalled its embaſladors. | 
On the 2d of January 1762, Great Britain declared war 1562. 
zoainſt Spain, as Spain did againſt Great Britain on the 16th War de- 
of the fame month. The manner in which the Spaniſh mi- clared be- 
niſtry behaved ſince the concluſion of the family compact, tween 
fuficiently indicated their belief that Great Britain durſt not Saia and 
declare war, and their opinion ſeemed to be well founded. Gar Br; 
The continuance and vaſt extent of the war with France, had %. 
encreaſed the national debt to an enormous amount. The 
knances and armies of Spain were in excellent order. Their 
ſhips of war were more numerous than had been known for 
an age paſt, and they had been providing againſt any attack in 
their Veſt Indies, where alone they were vulnerable, by rein- 
forcing the Habdannab with thirteen ſhips of the line, a large 
body of land troops, and additional fortifications; but the 
great dependence of the court of & hin, was upon an inva- . 
ton they were meditating againit Portugal, the favourite ally 
of Great Britain, but without the leaſt means of defenaing 
herſelf, On the 6th of March, the French and Spaniſb em- War in 
balacors preſented a memorial to his moſt faithful majeſty, Portugal. 
which amounted to a demand, that he would immediately de- 
clare war againſt the Engliſb, who reaped great advantages 
jrom the ſituation of Portugal, and that he would admit Spa- 
n/þ garriſons into his chief fortreſſes. This infolent demand 
was followed by the arrival of a Spaniſb army under the mar- 
quis de Sgrria, upon the frontiers of Portugal. His molt faith- 
ful majeſty, without appearing to be intimidated, continued 
ſum to his engagements with England, notwithſtanding the 
repeated declarations of France and Spain; and though the 
marquis 4e Sarria had made himſelf maſter of Miranda. It is 
certain, that a party in Great Britain, from the defenceleſs 
ſtate of Portugal, and the ſmall oppoſition the Spaniards met 
with, thought that there was a private underſtanding between 
the courts of Liſbon and Madrid; and indeed, the greater the 
danger Portugal was in, the greater was the probability that 
Aland would conſent to a peace. | 
he Engliſh miniſtry acted with the moſt irreproachable where the 
good faith. Though they were then plunged in the molt ex- Spaniards 
penſive and extenſive war that perhaps any nation had ever aredefeat- 
carried on, they ſent vaſt ſupplies of arms, artillery, ammu- eq by the 
ation, troops and money to his moſt faithful majeſty; but it Engliſh, 
has been alledged, that had the French and Spaniards been in 
earneſt, Portugal muſt have been conquered before thoſe 
troops could have taken the field, as a French army was at 
that very time on the frontiers of Portugal, upon another 
EY 4 quarter. 
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quarter. After the reduction of Miranda, Braganza and My. 
corvo fell into the hands of the Spaniards. Count 0 il 


reduced Chaves, the Spaniards were maſters of the greate 


pou of the river Douro, and almoſt of the whole province of 
ralos Montes, ſo that nothing ſtood in their way to Oper 
itſelf, from whence the Brit merchants removed, with their 
moſt valuable effects. Among the other requeſts made by thy 


court of Portugal to that of Great Britain, was that of ſendin 
them an able general to command their troops, and to reviy 
their diſcipline, and the German count la Lippe, who waz 
thought to be the ableſt engineer in 4h * was fent then 
The Engliſb officers, however, who had before arrived in Py. 
tugal, had found means to reanimate the courage of the Py. 
tugueſe, who gave the Spaniards a check at the Douro, aul 
gratified their innate hatred of that nation, by the barbaritie 
which they exerciſed upon the priſoners who fell into ther 
hands. 5 this, a diviſion of the Spaniſh anm 
entered the province of Beira, and having joined the tro 
who had ſubdued Tralos Montes, they laid fiege to Aung. 
which capitulated on the 25th of AHuguſt, and the whole of 
their army marched towards the Tayo, ſeemingly with a de. 
ſign to reduce Liſbon itſelf. To render this blow more effee- 
tual, a third diviſion of the Spaniſo army entered Portuga, 
by the way of Eftremadura, and formed magazines at Alam. 
*ara. Count de la Lippe was juſt landed in Portugal, when 
this diviſion prepared to enter the province of Alentejo. A 
ſmall body of Engliſb and Portugueſe was likewiſe in the held, 
who gave the Spaniards great interruption, by intercepting 
their convoys and cutting off their parties. 

Count l Lippe ſent brigadier Burgoyne, at the head of four 
hundred of his own regiment, all the Britiſb grenadiers, and 
a party of very ill appointed Portugueſe ſoldiers, to ſurprite 

the Spaniards at Alcantura. This the brigadier effected, after 
a moſt aſtoniſhing march. The Spaniards imagining them- 
ſelves in ſecurity, gave way, upon the very rf alarm, and 
the Engliſh made themſelves maſters of the town ſword in 
hand, the braveſt of the Spaniſb troops being cut to pieces in 
defending it. So great was the conſternation of the Spamurd 
at this ſurprize, that an Engliſb ſerjeant with no more than fit 
men, killed as many of a party of dragoons, conſiſting a 
twenty-five, commanded by a ſubaltern, and brought in tie 
remainder priſoners, with all their horſes. This expedition, 
by which one of the belt regiments in Spain was entirely cut 
off, ſaved Portugal, if the French and Spaniards were really il 
earneft to have conquered it. The Britifh officers after this 


Found the military diſcipline of the Spaniards to be as con- 


temptible as that of the Portugueſe. A diviſion of them 16 
mained at Caſtel Branco, and might have cut off the Engi 
and 8 army, but inſtead of that, they themſels 
were defeated. Brigadier Burgeyne and colonel Lee ſurprize 


and defeated a large body of their cavalry at Villa Fella, and 
deſtroye 
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g. oved their magazines, with ſcarcely any loſs. In ſhort, 
9 — both of the French and Spaniards, in this 
expedition, was wretched beyond expreſſion; nor is it eaſy to 
conceive what the views of their reſpective courts could 
te in ſacrificing their troops to the Exgliſb, who were un- 
Joubtedly in earneſt, whatever colluſions there might be 
.mong the courts of Yer/ailles, Madrid and Liſbon, The 
M17ards, when the winter came, found the rain ſet in, the 
roads broken up, their cavalry ſtarving, and themſelves with- 
out magazines; nor had they even a fortified place which they 
could retire to for winter quarters. In this diſtreſs they re- 
turned to Spain; and thus the valour of a few Britiſb ſubjects, 
diſconcerted the ambitious and unjuſt projects of two of the 
greateſt powers in Europe. But we are now to attend the ope- | 
Tations in Spaniſh America. | 

The command of the expedition undertaken by the Engliſb The Ha- 
againſt the Havannab, was committed to the earl of Albermarle .,,,yuah 
by land, and to the admiral Sir George Pocock by ſea, The excel- taken by 
ent diſpoſitions made by the latter, and the careful obſervations the earl of 
that had been made by the officers under him, carried the /e. 
Britiſh fleet through tlie old ſtraits of Bahama, a paſſage that 
till then had been thought impracticable for a great fleet. On 
the 6th of Zune, the whole fleet Brought to, and Sir George 
Pucci, with twelve ſail of the line, ſome frigates, and all the 
fore ſhips, bore away for the mouth of the harbour, to block 
up the Spanyh men of war that were there, and next day the 
amy landed between the two forts, Bacarans and Coxemar, 
both which they reduced. On the 8th, a ſkirmiſh hap- 
pened between a body of Spaniards, who were ſaid to have 
been about ſix thouſand in number, and a party of Engliſb, to 
the diſadvantage of the former, and next day the Englfh diſ- 
cerned the enemy diſmantling their ſhips in the harbour. 
The Mero caſtle was the principal defence of the city, and 
the hill on which it ſtood was called the Cavannes, where 
there was a poſt from which colonel Carleton drove the Spa- 
mards, Preparations were then made for beſieging the fort 
itſelf, which was very difficult to be reconnoitred, and the 
operations of the ſiege continued till the 1ſt of July, when two 
batteries of cannon were opened. Don Lewis de Velaſco, cap- 
tain of the EI Bayna of 70 guns, commanded in tae Moro 
caſtle, but his fire, though his guns were more numerous, 
was inferior to that of the Engliſß. About ten o'clock (favs 
lord Albermarle's journal) the Cambridge of do guns, the Dra- 
gen of 74 guns, and the Marlborough of 66, went in and lay 
againſt the fort; the Cambridge lay within grape ſhot. They 
continued firing for about three hours, which the fort received 
and returned with great ſteadineſs: At length the ſhips were 
ordered off. The Cambridge and Dragon ſuffered much, par- 
ticularly the former. The attacked front of the fort did not 
ſeem to ſuffer much from their fire, it was ſo much above 


them; but they Kill did us a conſiderable ſervice in taking up 
Vor, XII. | | Y the 
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the enemy's attention for that time, which gained us a ſupe. 
riority in the number of guns. We ſhall not preſume to judge 
whether there might not have been a more eaſy and expedi- 
tious method than that purſued by the Hritiſb general, for 
reducing the Havannah after landing his troops; but it is cer. 
tain that his batteries on the zd of July catched fire, and de. 
ſtroyed the ſeventeen days labour of five or fix hundred men 
which was all to do over again, This accident threw a great 
damp upon the beſiegers, but by the indefatigable labours gf 
the engineers, new batteries were erected; and while the peo- 
ple of England were deſpairing of ſeeing this great conqueſt 
brought about, on the zoth of September letters from the ex 
of Allermarlè and Sir George Pococh, arrived at the ſecretary of 
ſtate's, and the Aimiralty office, dated Augeſt 21, with an ac. 
count, that the ro fort was taken by ſtorm, on the zoth of 
July, by his majeity's troops under major general Keppel, why 
commanded the attack. Our mines (ſays the earl of A. 
„ bermarle, in his letter to the carl of Egremont) were ſprung 
& ahout one o'clock, and a breach made juſt practicable for 2 
file of men in front. The enemy was drawn up on the toy 
< of it in form, with a ſecming determination to defend it. 
„Ihe attack was ſo vigorous and impetuous, that the enemy 
* was inſtantaneouſly drove from the breach, and his ma- 
„ jeſty's ſtandard planted upon the baſtion. I did not ſend a 
particular expreſs with this good news to your lordſhip, 
*© becauſe I flattered myſelf, that what has happened would 
*© ſoon be the conſequence of our ſucceſs at fort Moro. On 
„ the 11th in the morning, by a ſignal from the fort, we 
* opened our batteries againſt the town and Punta fort, 
* The guns and mortars were ſo well ſerved by the artillery 
„% and ſailors, and their effect ſo great, that in leſs than fix 
„ hours, all the guns in the fort and north baſtion were f- 


© lenced. The governor hung out the white flag, and beat 


« a parley, and, at the ſame time, ſent out an officer to pro- 
© pole a ceſlation of arms for twenty-four hours, in order to 

prepare the articles of capitulation.” | 
The vaſt loſs which the Spaniſh monarchy ſuſtained by the 
reduction of the Havannah was not attended with the conſe- 
quences that were expected; and we have already ſeen the 
terms of the treaty of /9ntainbleau, which brought back tran- 
quillity to Europe. After the concluſion of the peace, the 
1 was reſtored to his catholic majeſty. The ince- 
pendency of Portugal was ſecured, and his cathol.c majeiy 
again applied himſelf to the duties of his govern:i: ent. It was 
not long before the effects of the family compact were ſeen in 
the partiality ſhewn at the court of Madrid, in favour of the 
French. This was by no means agreeable to the old Cal: rn 
and the leſs fo, as the king's firſt miniſter. the mars d. 
Squillace, was an Italian, and a profeſſed partizan af the hou. 
of Bourbon. The return of the public tranquillity rather c- 
creaſed than leiicned their taxcs, and fome of them were o - 
| | mo 
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able nature. An order, which was emitted by the 
ting the uſe of the old Spaniſb har and cloak, 
blew the popular diſcontent into a flame; and in March 1766, 
the populace roſe in arms, and ſurrounded the royal palaces. 
His majeſty is ſaid to have ordered his Spaniſh guards to fire 
upon them, but he was diſobeyed, and calling the Wallon or 
foreign guards to his aſſiſtance, ſeveral were killed on both 
fles, We are as yet uncertain of the true ſtate and motives 

farther than we have already mentioned, 


of this inſurrection, b f a 
only it is certain that his catholic majeſty thought proper to 
fy from his capital, and to diſmiſs his Italian miniſter. 


oft diſagree: 
— prohibi 
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EEC TION 6 


ORTUGAL comprehending the greateſt part of the 

Roman Luſitania, fell early under the Mooriſh power, 

About the year 1080, Alonſo VI. king of Leon, in an 
expedition he made againſt the Moors, had under him a vo- 
lunteer officer, called Henry, a prince probably of the houſe 
of Burgundy, younger brother to duke Robert, and grandſon 
to Hugh Capet, king of France. His valour recommended 
him to Alonſo, who gave him his daughter, whether natural or 
legitimate is uncertain, Tereſa, in marriage, together with the 
title of count, with all that part which belonged to the 1 
tians, which comprehended the provinces of Entro Minbo, 
Douro, and Tralos Montes, with part of Beira, with permil- 
ſion to conquer for himſelf as much of the remainder as he 
could, from the Moors. The count and his court reſided in the 
town of Guimaraez, and according to the Portugueſe hiſtorians 
he held all his poſſeſſions in abſolute ſovereignty. In thoſe 
days, this was ſo deſirable a circumſtance, that the Chr:/{:ans 
who had been diſperſed by the Moors united under him, and 
he reduced his tributary the Mooriſb king of Lamego, who had 
rebelled. Some writers ſay, that count Henry was tributary 
to the king of Leon for all the country beyond the Guadiand, 


and 
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and that he was obliged to ſerve in his armies with three hun- 
red horſe. It happens unfortunately for the hiſtory of Por- 

iuoal, that the Moors and Chriſtians were ſo blended together 

at this time in that country, that literature in a manner was 
| -holiſhed. The Moors were not the offspring of the polite 
ſubjects of the califate ; but a barbarous unlettered race, who 
had revolted from the califs, and lived under tyrants, who led 
them to ſeek foreign ſettlements. The Chri/tians on the other 
hand, retained little but the name to entitle them to that de- 
nomination, being commonly at war with the infidels, with 
whom however they intermarried during their ſhort intervals 
of peace, and the two people mutually adopted part of each 
other's religion. Thoſe intermixtures encouraged that vein 
of romance to which the Moors are naturally inclined, and 
which has rendered the hiſtory of Portugal ſo very uncertain at 
this period, late as it is. It is ſaid, with ſome ſhew of pro- 
bability, that the wife of count Henry took the title of queen 
of Callile and Leon, as being her father's eldeſt daughter. 

Count Henry died in an advanced age, in the year 1112, 1112. 15:18 
and his memory for his valour and virtues is {till dear to the Death of 1 
Pirtugueſe nation. His wife, Tereſa, entered upon the admi- count 1 
niſtration of the government, her ſon, Alonſo, being then Henry, 
but three years of age. Her regency, or rather her reign (for 
ſhe pretended to be ſovereign by inheritance) proved auſpici- 
ous to Portugal, as the Moors were too much divided among 
themſelves, to give her any diſturbance. She quarrelled how- 
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ever with her fiſter Urraca, the reigning queen of Caſtile and il 
Leon, who invaded her territories with a large army; but 1 
without any effect, becauſe her troops refuſed to obey her, on f 
account of her ingratitude to the archbiſhop of Compoſtella. 78 
Queen Tereſa had afterwards a variance with the pope, and BY 
with her nephew don Alonſo Raymond, who ſucceeded his mo- = 
ther Urraca in the kingdoms of Ca/tile and Leon. When 9 
young Alonſo grew up, he was knighted in the church of Za- 9 
mira, according to the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, and bein = 
offended at the intimacy between the count of Tra/tamara an 9 
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his mother, he took the reins of government into his hands, 
and defeated her troops, by the aſſiſtance of his governor Egas 
Munitx. Tereſa applied for aſſiſtance to her nephew, the king 
of Caſtile, whoſe troops Alonſo likewiſe beat; but the Ca/tilian 
recruiting his forces, bade fair to ſubdue all Portugal, had not 
Munitz, in his pupil's name, prevailed on him to make peace, 
on condition of Portugal becoming tributary to Cafiile. Alonſo 
refuſed to ratify the treaty, and the war continued. We have 
already ſeen in what manner Alenſo treated his mother after he 
had made her prifoner, by putting chains upon her legs, in 
which condition ſhe lived till her death, which happened in s 
the year 1130. The reſt of Alonſo's reign was diſtinguiſhed by 1130. 


4 a ſeries of ſucceſſes againſt the Moors. He joined in a league 
with the king of Navarre, againſt the emperor Alonſo, on 
pretext that the latter a 4 him ſome eſtates in * 
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that had belonged to his mother. The emperor, on the other 


hand, conſidered him as his vaſſal, and the war was carried 
on with various ſucceſs on both ſides. Both of them, hoy. 
ever, joined in oppoſing the Moors, from whom Alonſo reco- 
vered a number of places, till the emperor became jealous of 
his ſucceſſes, though their common danger from the infidelz 
1137. ſoonreunited them about the # we 1137. The religious frenz 
whoſe ſon that raged then among the European princes, prevailed with 
Alonſo de- count Alonſo, to take the ſhameful meaſure of rendering his 
feats the crown tributary, by paying four ounces of gold annually to the 
Mæors, holy ſee, which was then filled by pope Lucius II. About x 
year after, his dominions were invaded by the united force of 
all the Moors in Portugal, who were ſupported by a numerous 
army from Africa, This invaſion threatened the abſolute con- 
queſt of all Portugal, the infidel army being compoſed of about 
three hundred thouſand men; but it was completely defeated 
by the count, whoſe army did not exceed thirteen thouſand. 
This wonderful victory is embelliſhed with ſo many romantic 
circumſtances, as detract from its merit. It is certain, however, 
that five Mooriſp kings were killed on the ſpot, and Alonſo was 
on that occaſion hailed king of Portugal in the plains of Ou. 
rique, where the battle was fought. 


and is re- Among the numerous captives made at the battle of Ourique, 
cognized were a thouſand Mozarabic Chriſtians, who with their wives 


king. and families, ſerved to repeople thoſe parts of Portugal which 
| had been depopulated by the Moors, and his other captives 
were reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, and ſent to different parts 

of his dominions. After Alonſo was declared king, he entered 

into a league with Raymond, count of Barcelona, whoſe wife 

was queen of Arragon, againit the emperor Alonſo, whoſe ter- 

ritories they invaded in different places at the ſame time. 

This invaſion proved unfortunate for Alonſo, who was de- 

feated and wounded, while the Moors in his abſence were 

buſied in demoliſhing the fortreſs of Leyria. Upon his return, 

he continued the war againſt the Moors, from whom he took 
Santaren; and in an aſſembly of his ſtates, which he called at 

1145. Lamego, he was ſolemnly recognized king of Portugal in 1145, 
and inveſted with the enſigns of royalty. This recognition 
was attended with ſeveral circumſtances which did great ho- 
nour to the ſpirit and ſagacity of Hlonſo. Laurence de Viegas, 
one of his chicf nobility, and the archbiſhop of Braga, were 
the chief agents in the ceremony, and they managed ſo wiſe- 
ly, that every ſtep that was taken, was at the deſire and 
requeſt of the people. The king produced a code of Jaws, 
to which they aſſented. They declared the crown hereditary 
in his family, with certain modifications in the ſucceſſion; 
and when Viegas demanded whether the king ſhould do homage 
to the king of Leon, every man in the aſſembly anſwered in the 
negative, drew his {word, and all of them proclaimed their 
king and themſelves to be free and independent ; upon which, 
the new king ſolemnly declared that any deſcendent of * 
N 7 wno 
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who ſhould ſubmit to be tributary, ſhould forfeit his right of 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Portugal. Next year, Alonſo mar- He con- 
ried Matilda, daughter to the count of Maurienne, predeceſſor quers 
to the duke of Savoy, and laid ſiege to Liſbon, which was then Ln. 
in poſſeſſion of the Moors. The place being defended by an 
incredible number of infidels, he was about to have raiſed the 
ſege, when fortunately for him, a ſtrong party of cruſaders, 
moſt of them Engliſo, happened to arrive at the mouth of the 
700, and aſſiſted him in reducing the place. Alonſo did not 
gal in his gratitude to his ſeaſonable auxiliaries, and the con- 
veſt of Liſbon raiſed his reputation to ſuch a pitch, that not 
only his own ſubjects, but forcigners crowded to his ſtandards; 
o tat he recovered almoſt all Portugal from the Moors. A. 
no took care to have his title, and ail his other proceedings 
confirmed by the ſee of Rome; and approved himſelf in every 
reſpect a wile and magnanimous prince. He waged continual 
war againſt the infidels. He married his eldeſt daughter, Ma- 
da, to the king of Amagon; his ſecond, Urrace, to the king 
of Leon; and bis third, to the earl of Flanders. In the hiſtory 
of Hain, we have already mentioned his being taken priſoner 
by his ſon-in-law, the king of Leon, and of his having the 
misfortune of breaking his leg. Being reſtored to his liberty, 
he joined the king of Caſtile againſt the king of Leon, who de- 
ſeated his ſon don Saucho, in the year 1178. ER 
After this, both he and the infant Sancho directed their arms 
againſt the Moors, whom they completely defeated. The in- 
fdels were joined by an army from Mica, and deſtroyed the 
Pirtugueſe fleet, after they had been defeated at land. About 
the year 1180, the African Moors renewed their invaſions of 1180. 
Portugal with more fury, and in greater numbers than ever 
but don Sancho had the glory to kill their miramomalin, or 
head king, with his own hand, and totally to defeat the in- 
hde] army at Santaren. This was the laſt event of Alonſo's 
illuſtrious reign. After it, he retired to Coimbra, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his life in providing for the ſafety and 
happineſs of his people, and died on the 6th of September, 
1185, having governed Portugal fifty-ſeven years as count and 1185. 
king. As to his age, authors differ ; but it is probable he was 
near eighty at the time of his death. He was undoubtedly a His death. 
prince of vaſt accompliſhments, and of knowle!ge far ſupe- 
rior to the barbarity of the age he lived in. We cannot be 
ſurprized at the romantic accounts we have of his proweſs and 
bodily ſtrength, after being told from the beſt authorities that 
his ſtature exceeded ſeven feet. | 
Aloiſo was ſucceeded in the throne of Portugal by his ſon $,,.-1, 
don Sancho, who had in his father's life-time married Duleia, king of 
the count of Barcelona's daughter. Sancho, upon his acceſſion pn 
to the crown, entircly altered his manners into a moſt pacific 7 
conduct, ahd became the father of his people, by cultivating 
the arts of peace, repeopling his territories, and rebuilding 
his cities. His endeavours were ſo ſucceſsful, that he brought 
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1212. 


Alon ſo II. 


Sancho II. 
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his people from a ſtate of barbarity into happineſs and civiliza. 
tion. e gave his daughter donna Tereſa in marriage to the 
king of Leon, and, like his father, he was fortunately aſſiſted 
by a ſquadron of Engliſb and Flemſh cruſaders in reducins 
Silves in Algarve. The reſt of his life was chiefly ſpent in his 
wars with the Moors, in which he was affiſted by his ſon-in. 
law the king of Leon; but in 1190, the Moors recovered all 
Algarve. Don Sancho drew upon himſelf and his kingdom the 
thunder of the Vatican, on account of his daughter Tereſas 
marriage with the king of Leon, to whom ſhe was related 
and Sancho was obliged to receive her into his dominions after 
her divorce. Sancho, before his death, recovered Silves from 
the AMAoors, and reduced Hlvas. He died in 1212, with the 
character of a juſt and a wiſe prince, and of never havin 


oppreſſed his ſubjects by taxes, though he left behind him im- 


menſe riches. 

His ſon don Alonſo II. at the time of his acceſſion, waz 
twenty-ſeven years of age, and was ſurnamed the Fat. He 
quarrelled with his brothers and his ſiſters, on account of the 
large appointments that had been left them by their father; 
but they appealed to the neighbouring princes, particularly to 
the king of Leon, and to the pope, by whom he was excommu- 


nicated ; but matters were at laſt compromiſed between them, 


It 1s here proper to obſerve, that it was no uncommon thing 
for ſuch of the cruſaders of thoſe days, as found it inconvenient 
to go to the Hoh Land, to commute their ſervice into expedi- 
tions againſt the infidels in Spain and Portugal, and this is the 
reaſon why we find fo many ſervices performed by foreigners 
in that country; not to mention the vaſt plunder which they 
commonly carried off. Alonſo was fortunate in this reſpect, 
and a fleet of cruſaders putting into the Tayo, part of them 
accepted of Alonſo's invitation to ſerve againſt the Moors in the 
reduction of Atafſar, which they accordingly took, and de- 
feated an army of fifty thouſand infidels, with miracles, as 
uſual, attending the victory. After this, a quarrel broke out 
between the clergy and the king, who wanted to oblige them 
to contribute towards the expences of the war. This diſpute 
terminated in the king's excommunication and death, which 


happened in the twelfth year of his reign, on the 25th of 


March, 1223. „ 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Sancho II. who was twenty 
years of age, and at the time of his acceſſion, found himſelf 
and his dominions under an interdict of the pope, and at 
variance with his aunts. By his ſubmiſſions to the archbiſhop 
of Braga, the interdict was removed, and he obliged his aunts 
to do him homage, but with a reſervation of their appoint- 
ments. He was harraſſed during the reſt of his reign by bis 
clergy on the one hand, and by the Moors on the other. He 
hail the good fortune to make head againſt the latter; but his 


nobility taking advantage of the pope's authority, brought the 


people into a revolt againſt their king, who was entirely go- 
— -” ..... +. , on W72 worn 


is wife, donna Mencia, daughter of don Lopes dias 
Haro, and was hurt by the irregular conduct of his ſon, don 
7 Anand. Notwithſtanding this, his general, don Pelayo, was 
recceſsful againſt the Moors, till he removed himſelf to the ſervice 
: ile. Upon the departure of that great general, 


king of Caffile. Upon the de gener 
oe ions in — joining with the clergy. prevailed with 


verned by h 


ope Innocent IV. to ſuſpend don Sancho from the exerciie of 
the government, and to give the re ency of Portugal to his 
brothers don Alonſo. After this, Raymond Portocarrero mur- 
d, red or carried away the queen donna Mencia ; upon which 
er the king, don Sancho himlelt, retired into Caſtils, where he 
m was holpitably received. Notwithſtanding his exile, many of 
Ie bis principal nobility remained firm in their duty, even though 


the pope by his bulls and fulminations, befriended the regent 

Ae. All Sancho's efforts, however, proved ineffectual for 

his reſtoration, and he died at Toledo in Fanuary 148. The 1248. 
pal votaries pretend that his holineſs as Jord paramount of 

Prrtugal, depoted Sancho on account of his incapacity for go- 
jernment ; but the Portugueze hiſtorians ſpeak of him as a 

rave, juſt, prudent, but, perhaps, too mild a prince. 

He was ſucceeded by his brother Alonſo III. count of Boulogne, Alinſe III. 
the late regent. He gave, at his accethon to his government, | 
2 ſpecimen of the ſenſe he had of true loyalty, by neglecting 
thoſe who had been the inſtruments of his ambition. and pre- 
frring thoſe who had continued faithful in the worſt of times 
to his brother. He took from the /cors their two moſt con- 
derable towns in Portugal, Faro and Laule, and proved a 
moſt accompliſhed prince both in peace and war. He kept 
well with the popes, who accommodated ſome differences be- 
tween him and the king of Caſtile, occaſioned by the latter 
protecting a Mooriſh king, who was his tributary. He mar- 
ried the natural daughter of don Alonſo, the famous aſtronomer, 
king of Caſtile; and though he had a wife alive, the marriage 
was rendered valid by the fee of Rome. The bridegroom was 
forty-three, and the bride tcarcely ten years of age; but her 
father, who doted on her, gave her in dowry all that be- 
longed to him of the kingdom of Algarve, and the city of 
dives, Pope Alexander IV. ſucceeding to the holy fee, pro- 
nounced this marriage illegal; but the Portugucſe ſtood by 
their king, who kept his wife, and ſhe bore him a fon and a 
daughter. After this, he had ſome quarrels with his clergy, 
Whom he wanted to contribute to the expences of the ſtate, 
and he gained fo far upon the affections of the king af Caftile, 
that he releaſed him from all obligations of homage tor Agarve 
and Sifves, Before his death, the pope threatened to lay him 
ad his kingdom under an interdict, but his nobility continued 
o firm in their allegiance, that his menaces had no effect. He 
died in friendſhip with the church, on the 15th of February, 
1279, after living ſixty-nine years, and reigning thirty-one. 1279. 

Alonſe III. was ſucceeded by his fon Denis, who obtained Deni, 
ie glorious appellation of the Father of his country. = king. 
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mother, pretending to a greater ſhare in the government than 
he was willing to allow her, retired to her father, the king of 
Caſtile, and he married donna 1/abella, the king of Arra on's 
daughter, a princeſs ſo accompliſhed, that the match face 
univerſal joy through all Portugal. Under him his family diffe- 
rences with the clergy revived, on account of the exemption 
they pleaded from taxes. He gave refuge to don Nunez 2 
Lara, who has been mentioned in the hiſtory of Caſtile, and 
quarrelled with his brother, don Alonſo, to whom he thought 


his father had aſſigned too large appointments, and who pre- 


tended to the crown, becauſe his elder brother, the king, was 
born during the lifetime of Alonſo the Third's firſt wife, the 
counteſs of Boulogne. The infant was however obliged to ſub- 
mit, upon his receiving from his brother an annual revenue, 
equivalent to forty thouſand pounds ſterling. The prudence 
of Denis maintained him againſt all the attacks of his clergy, 
and he lived at the ſame time in good terms with the court of 
Rome; though he enacted many laws in the nature of the 
Engliſh mortmain, to prevent the eccleſiaſtics from engroſſing 
lands or property. He was the moſt munificent patron of 
learning of any prince in Europe; and though he took the part 
of the de la Cerda family, againſt Sancho king of Caftile, yet 
he at laſt concluded the double match we have already men- 
tioned, between Ferdinand, king of Caſtile, and his daughter, 
the infanta Conſtantia, and between his ſon, Alonſo, and the 
infanta Beatrix of Caſtiles. Thoſe matches tended to the crown 
of Portugal's recovering from the queen dowager, donna Bea- 
trix, thoſe places belonging to it, which ſhe continued to poſ- 
ſeſs. His brother, Aon, not being in the ſecret of the agree- 
ment, took part with his mother Beatriæx, and a freſh civil 
war broke out, which terminated entirely in favour of Denis, 
who obtained a large portion of territory in Galicia. Denis, 
in Imitation of his predeceſſors, joined in all expeditions again 
the Moors, even when they were undertaken by princes with 
whom he was at variance, and though he abandoned the in- 
tereſt of the de la Cerda family, yet it was not till after he 
found it impracticable to put its head on the throne of Spain, 
and 5; ok for them better terms than they had reaſon to 
expect. | | 

Upon the death of his ſon-in-law, Ferdinand king of Ca- 
file, he ſupported his daughter, the queen dowager, and her 
ſon, againſt the uncle of the latter, and was afliſted in his 
moſt important tranſactions by his queen, to whom the Pu- 
zugueſe hiſtorians have aſcribed a great part of his merit 28 1 
king. His ſon, don Alonſo, was influenced by his wife Ba- 
trix, to form cabals in his court. He was likewiſe inſti- 
gated by his mother-in-law, the queen dowager of Ca/i!!:, 
and notwithſtanding all the prudent meaſures which Denis 
took to reclaim him, a moſt cruel civil war broke out, in 
which the prince behaved in a moſt ruffian like manner, 2: 


though often defeated, was pardoned by the clemency = 
: | a of 
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Oueen 1/abella interpoſed, and brought about an ac- 
288 1 — prince throwing himſelf at his father's 
fe and imploring forgiveneſs. Denis ſoon after that, fell 
ill and the prince laid hold of that opportunity to renew his 

ices, but he and his father were again reconciled by the 
- Denis however, continuing his kindneſs to his natural 
i Almſo Sanchez, the prince was ſeconded by ſome of the 
2 lords, demanding that he ſhould be ſtripp'd of his em- 
loyments, which Sanchez voluntarily and magnanimouſly re- 
fened. Denis being again reconciled to his ſon, died on the 


2nd the ſixty-fourth of his age. He was the firſt monarch of 
Pirtygal who underſtood the true intereſt of that kingdom, 
by taking advantage of its ſituation, to render it a commercial 
fate, for which 1 he maintained a great fleet, which 
rotected the vaſt trade of his ſubjects. His frugality upon 
himſelf and his court, enabled him to amaſs prodigious riches, 
which he ſpent ſo liberally, that his generofity is to this day 
proyerbiai in Portugal. Beſides a military order, he founded 
two univerſities; and the ſpirit of commerce which he had in- 
troduced among his ſubjects, produced thoſe effects, which 
entitle the Portugueſe to be conſidered as the fathers of mo- 
dern diſcoveries and navigation. | 

ſoon after his acceſſion, reformed his conduct, and called |; 
thoſe who had abuſed the royal authority while he was a 
prince, to a ſevere account. He could not, however, lay 
alide his hatred to his natural brother, Alonſo Sanchez, whom he 
proſcribed and proclaimed a traitor, and who being driven to 
take up arms in his own defence, defeated the royal troops, 
The queen dowager interpoſed, and reconciled the two bro- 
thers. He wanted to marry his daughter to Alonſo, king of p. 194. 
Caftile, who had been already contracted to donna Conſtantia, 
and the marriage very irregularly took place. Alonſo treated 
her ill, which produced a moſt bloody war between the two 
crowns ; but their differences were compromiſed, by the infant 
of Portugal marrying Conſtantia, and the king of Portugal aſ- 
liſted Alonſo in the glorious victory he obtained over the Moors 
at Salſedo. No ſooner, however, was a good underſtanding eſta- 
bliſhed between the two courts, than a dreadful event broke 
out in Portugal, | 

We have already mentioned donna Constantia, daughter to p. 195. 


don Juan Emanuel, and her having for ſome time borne the Hiſtory of 
title of queen of Cle, upon account of her contract with Annes de 


that king. After her marriage with don Pedro, prince of Por- C:ftr0. 
gal, who behaved to her with great tenderneſs, the ſaw that 
her huſband entertained a paſſion for a beautiful lady, Agnes de 
Uiftro, and the diſcovery is ſaid to have occaſioned her death. 
Ares was the daughter of a Caſtilian nobleman who lived in 
exile at the court of Portugal, and ſhe expreſſed a true and un- 


feigned grief for the death of Conflantia, Notwithſtanding 


this, 
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zoth of December 1324, in the forty-fifth year of his reign, 1324. 


Denis was ſucceeded by his fon, don Alonſo the IVth, who, Aunſo the 


Death of 


Alonſo. | 


out having the courage to own his marriage wich Agne, 


ſented. Pedro then reſided at Coimbra, to which Alonſo re- 


- 
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this, M/onſo had a ſuſpicion of his ſon's attachment to Agne 
and took all the meaſures he could to prevent their being 
Joined together in marriage; but the nuptials were private 

E and conſummated. After this, the infant ſeems t 

ave cohabited publicly with Agnes, but without declarin 

their marriage, and her relations (her brothers eſpecially) had 
almoſt an abſolute ſway at don Pedro's court. The king and 
the courtiers of Portugal, being ignorant of the match, preſſed 
don Pedro to a ſecond marriage, which he declined, but with. 


though it is ſaid that the king, his father, offered to give her 
the honours of a princeſs of Portugal, if they aQually were 
married. 9 had three counſellors, A. varo GConſalns, 
Diego Lopez Pacheco, and Pedro Coello, who adviſed him to 
put Agnes to death, for the good (as they ſaid) of his ſub— 
jects, to which, after . heſitation, he unadviſedly con- 


paired, when Pedro was abſent on a hunting match. ones, 
who, during her huſband's abſence, lived in the monaſtery of 
St. Cara, ſuſpected her father-in-haw's bloody intention, went 
out to meet him, threw herſelf, with her three children, at 
his feet, and implored his compaſſion. Alonſo was melted, 
but his three wicked counſellors wrought ſo effectually upon 
his pride and paſſion, that he conſented to their executing 


the horrid deed, which they performed with every circumſtance 7 

of barbarity. | | h 
Don Pedro no ſooner heard of his wife's melancholy mur- 

der, than he flew to arms, and a civil war was beginning to h 

deſolate Portugal, when the queen and the archbiſhop of Bra- e 

ga brought about a reconciliation between the father and the 2 


ſon, who ſwore that he would forgive the murder of his wife. 
In all other reſpects, don Alenſo behaved. as a good ſovereign, 


but diſtruſting the ſincerity of his ſon's forgiveneſs, he gave 3 


large fum-of money to each of his three worthleſs favourites, 
and he died at the age of fixty-ſeven, in the thirty-ſecond 
year of his reign, May 1357. + 

He was ſucceeded by his fon, don Pedro, who partock too 
much of the character of don Pedro the Cruel of Caftile. He 
renewed his treaties with that court, and it was agreed that 
his ſon, Ferdinand, ſhould marry donna Beatrix, who was 
daughter to the king of Ca/iile, by Maria de Padilla, and that 
her two ſiſters, Con/tantia and Iſabella, ſhould marry the in- 
fants Juan and Denis, the ſons of his Portugueſe majeſty by 
Agnes de Caftro. The two monarchs of Portugal and Cqfil, 


agrecd extremely well in their politicks that tended to revenge. 


Pedro of Caftile delivered up the murderers of Arnes de (ge, 
who had taken refuge in his dominions, and Pedro of Portu- 


gal did the ſame by ſuch of the Caſtilians as were obnoxious to 


his cruel ally; each of them thereby gratifying his natural 


thirſt for revenge. The murderers of Agnes were put to wy 
at Santaren, under the moſt exquiſite tortures; and Pedro ” 
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meanneſs, not only to be preſent at their execution, but 710 
inſult them. To juſtify his exceſs, on this occaſion, he 47 

dlemnly ſwore that he was married to Agnes de Caftro, by | 

ib of a diſpenſation .he had received from Rome, and he 

_- her body to be carried from Coimbra with the moſt ex- 

unagant pomp, and to be interred in the ſepulchre of the royal 

family. After this, he legitimated the children he had by Agnes, 

and detached himſelf as much as he could from his connec- 

tons with Caſtile. He then applied himſelf to a ſtrict, per- 

haps a too ſevere adminiſtration of juſtice; but it was the 

more defenſible on account of his people's degeneracy, and of 

the king's obſerving no reſpect to perſons, but he behaved affably 

and mildly to all, even in the exerciſe of his ſevereſt acts, 

which in another prince would have been deemed cruelty, | 
Upon the revolution which happened in Caſtile, in favour of p· 202. 

the count of Tranſtemara, Pedro the Cruel ſought for refuge in 
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les, Portugal. Don Pedro was ſo far from granting it, that he 1 
of ſent home the Caſtilian monarch's daughter, who was affianced i 
ent to his ſon, don Ferdinand, with all her fortune, which was 8 
a very conſiderable, He behaved, however, with great deco- 1 
c, zum towards the Caſtilian, by granting him a ſafe conduct to 16 
on Galicia, which ſtill adhered to him. Don Pedro, who is by "1h 
lg ſome named the Juſticiary, and with great reaſon, died in 9 
ce 1367, in the tenth year of his reign, — the forty- ſeventh of 1367. i 
his age. | | 1 
It — P) Pedro's eldeſt ſon by his firſt marriage, ſucceeded Ferdinand | 
(0 him when he was twenty-ſeven years of age, but proved in King. 1 
q every reſpect the reverſe of his father, who may be conſidered 1 
he as the great pattern and reformer of his people. At his ac- 1 
e. ceſton to the throne he was immenſely rich, but he ſoon diſ- 1 i 
Ny ſipated his treaſures. His levity led him to befriend ſometimes 1 f 
1 don Pedro the Cruel, and ſometimes his rival the count of 1 
Y Tranſtemara, and ſometimes he even laid claim to thè crown of 1 | 
10 Caſlile himſelf; ſo that he opened his court as an aſylum to 9 
all the diſcontented Caſtilians of either party. He formed a r. 202. 0 
0 league with the kings of Arragon and Granada, againſt Henry 9 
pl * -m 
le count of Tranſtemara, who was then king of Caſtile, and who tool 8 
y Braga, in revenge of an unſucceſsful attempt that Ferdinand M0 
1 had made upon his dominions. While Henry was employed 
; in that expedition, Caſtile was invaded by the king of Grana- 


| a, who was repulſed by him. Ferdinand was then in treaty "" 
y for marrying the infanta Leonora, daughter to the king of Ar- 1 


5 7agon, and he had actually remitted to that court a vaſt ſum ot 

J money by way of ſubſidy for carrying on the war againſt Ca- 

J fille, But when every thing was ready for the marriage, even 30 
; mou equipment of ſix magnificent gallies for carrying his 1 
mn | ide to Portugal, the unſteady Ferdinand avandoned all his ö bt 
1 Funections. and concluded a peace with Henry of Ca/7ile. 0 
F erdinand having ſent all his ready money to Arragon, where Eis incon- 44 
it was feized by that king, became in a manner a beggar, and gant cha- | | 


vugh he had, by a ſecond engagement, promiſed to marry rater and 
| 5 the conduct. 
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the infanta Leonora of Ca/iile, yet he fell deſperately in lor 

with donna Leonora Tellez, wife to don Juan Lorenzo da Cunh ; 

one of his principal nobility. It was in vain for the Jad 0 
| fiſter to endeavour to diſſuade him from the proſecution of 15 
| amour, for the king obtained a divorce, on pretence of con. 
# ſanguinity, of the lady from her huſband, and privately married 
| her. The match was ſo diſtaſteful to his ſubjeQs, that ard 
= . nand was obliged to diſown it, in order to appeaſe an inſur. 
| rection which happened at Liſbon, headed by a tailor, whom 
N he afterwards put to death. He then publicly married Ley; 
11 | with vaſt pomp, and being apprehenſive of the re!gning king 
1 | of Caſtilè's reſentment, he entered into an alliance with the 
Engliſh duke of Lancaſter, who had aſſumed the title of king 
| p. 202. of Ca/iile. Upon this, don Henry invaded his dominions, and 
| penetrating as far as Liſbon, he became maſter of all the Pj. 
zugueſe fleet, excepting four gallies. Henry, however, was 
| unable to reduce Liſbon, and upon the arrival of the Pope's 
| nuncio, both parties accepted of his mediation, which took 
[| effect. Ferdinand obliged himſelf to force the Caſtilian exiles 
1 to leave Portugal, and to aſſiſt the French and the Caſtilian 
it | Ce againſt the Engliſh. Henry's brother, don Sancho, married the 
| 42 Peas. king of Portrgal's ſiſter, as the natural ſon of Henry did the 
ö natural daughter of Ferdinand. This ruinous war being ff 
6 niſhed, by thoſe and other family alliances, Ferdinand's queen, 
k Leonora, became as much miſtreſs of her huſband's court and 
revenues, as of his affections. Don Juan, Ferdinand's bro 

ther, had ſecretly married her ſiſter, donna Maria, the wi- 

dow of Alvaro dias de Suxa, with whom he was deſperately in 

love. Queen Leonora was provoked at this marriage, and 

gave the infant ſo ill an opinion of his wife's virtue, that 

he murdered her, and took refuge in Caſtile, with his fifter 

p. 178, Beatrix, don Sancho's widow. Don Juan, king of Caſil, 
who had ſucceeded his father Henry, concluded a marriage 

| between his ſon and heir, and donna Beatrix, Ferdinand's only 

5 child, and the marriage was agreed to by the ſtates of both 
. kingdoms, with the ſingular circumſtance, that failing iflue 
of the marriage, the ſurvivor was to enjoy both kingdoms: 

Queen Leonora, who diſapproved of this match, found means 

to break it, in the manner we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Ca- 

flile. It is ſaid that Leonora was influenced, on this occaſion, 

by Andeyro, her lover, a Caſtilian nobleman, but greatly in 

the duke of Lancaſter's intereſt, The king of Caſtile was too 

well informed to be ſurprized. He invaded Portugal, defeatel 
Ferdinand's fleet and army, took the town of Almeyda, and 

laid fiege to Liſbon. Upon the arrival of a fleet and army 

from England, under the command of the earl of Cambritg! 

the king of Caſtile was obliged to retire. The eldeſt ſon of 

the carl of Cambridge was married to donna Beatrix, though 

he was no more than ſix years of age, and they were public) Wl ,, 

bedued. | ; | 

Scarcely ll ** 
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Scarcely was this mock-marriage celebrated, when it was A mar- 


diſſolved, 
Engliſh an 
their own country. 


by a miſunderſtanding which broke out between the riage be- 

d the Portugueſe, and the former were ſent back to tween 
1 who had been contracted to the Ferdinand 

Caftilian's eldeſt fon, was now contracted to Ferdinand, his and Bea- 


ſecond ſon ; but the father becoming a widower, Ferdinand trix. 


offered her to him. This match was favoured by the queen of 


Pirtugal, who ſtill continued her ſcandalous intrigues with 
frdejro. Don Juan accepted of the propoſal, and the mar- 
rage was celebrated at a time when Ferdinand's infirmities 
grew him towards his end. The ceremony was performed at 
Badajoz, in the preſence of the queen of Portugal, whoſe 
equipages were exceſſively magnificent, Ferdinand being con- 
fned at home by his illneſs. During their abſence, the king's 
brother, the grand maſter of Avis, ſo far opened his eyes, that 
Ferdinand ſigned a warrant for Andeyro's death, but ſuppreſſed 
it, upon reflecting that his brother was already too powerful in 
his dominions. Ferdinand was then upon his death bed, and 
he expired in the year 1383, being aged no more than 34 


years. His levity and ſelf-ſufficiency ſpoiled his natural abili- His death, 


tics, and by an over refinement in politics, he more than once 
brought himſelf and his kingdom to the brink of ruin. It is 
thought, however, that had he lived longer, he might have 
proved an excellent prince, and it is certain that he died greatly 
lamented by his people. By Ferdinand's will, and by the 
treaty with Ca/tile, queen Leonora was to be regent of Portu- 
gal, till her daughter, the queen of Caſtile, had a ſon; but in 
the mean while, the king of Ca/iile demanded that his wife 
ſhould he proclaimed queen in Liſbon, where the queen re- 
gent's authority had been recognized. The union between 
Haile and Portugal was extremely diſagreeable to the Portu- 
gueſe, who were generally in the intereſt of her uncles. The 
king of Ca/?1/- perceiving how averſe they were to his wife's 
gorernment, aflembled an army on its frontiers, upon which 
the grand mater of Avis and his confederates, who diſliked 
the Cgſlilian government, aſſaſſinated Hndeyro, who had been 
created count of Ourem, and ſeized upon the government. 
The grand maſter offered to marry the queen mother; but 
e refuſed to give her hand to the murderer of her lover, and 
taough the knev7 that the king of Caſtile was advancing to ſeize 
Upon the government in right of his wife, ſhe joined him wit 

ai Her party, The king of Ca/tile and his queen, reſolving to 
cgrvis all the power to themſelves, treated her with great in- 
literence, and even obliged her to diveſt herſelf of the re- 
gry, He next advanced with an army to beſiege Liſbon, 
wi.1h was defended by the grand maſter, under the title of 


3 and he diſcovered great abilities for govern- 
ent. 


Tots of his own conduct. He had treated the Portugueſe no- 
2 | bility 


1333, 


Pac right of the queen of Caſtile was ſo inconteſtible, that Li be- 


the Co/i1-2n muſt have prevailed, had it not been for the er- ſieged. 
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Fobn the 
itt, 


p. 204. 
who de- 


bility with vaſt reſerve, and he had exaſperated his mother. in. 


Caſtilians 


f-ated the joſt ten thouſand men; after which, the Portugueſe, in the 
6 k 
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law to ſuch a degree that ſhe caballed againſt him, and is cen ; 
ſaid to have formed a ſcheme for taking him off by aſſaffing. tl 
tion, but the plot being diſcovered, ſhe was put under confine. t 
ment, and ſent into Caſtile. The Caſtilian then beſieged Liſ. 7 
bon, and proceeded, with a very impolitic ſeverity, againſt al ( 
the adherents of the protector. The latter, notwithſtandin t 
all the great courage and abilities he exerted, muſt probably n 
have ſunk under the ſuperior power of the Caftilians, had not U 
an infection attacked their RO: This produced a negotia. ( 
tion, which the protector carefully protracted, till'the morta. f 
lity among his enemies obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, and { 
retire to Ca/tile, The protector's conduct, and above a] f 
the piety and modeſty of his behaviour upon his ſucceſſes a 
won him the hearts of the Portugueſe in general, and the C4. d 
Hilian intereſt daily loſt ground. An attempt was made, by al 
the king of Caſtile, to form a conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating the ti 
protector, but it was diſcovered and puniſhed, though with x d 
moderation that did great honour to the protector. li 
As Portugal was then actually in a ſtate of anarchy, an af. fu 
ſembly of the ſtates was called. The diſputes were long and te 
violent, a great party having been formed in favour of don 7 
Juan, ſon of don Pedro of Portugal, by Agnes de Caſtro, whoſe 4 
marriage was taken for granted by all the aſſembly. This don tr 
Juan was then a priſoner in Ca/iile, and the protector himſelf le 
declared in his favour; but as the Portugueſe looked upon 00 
themſelves to be entitled to chuſe for their king the perſon W 
who had ſhewn the greateſt abilities for government, the elec- fo 
tion unanimoully fell upon the protector himſelf. ſh 

| ni 

* — In 
„„ ot 

SECTION 4 

The Hiſtory of Portugal, from the election of don Juan O 
n the lit, to the death of don Sebaſtian, 10 
5 [0 

Reign of ON John the Iſt, was the fon of don Pedro, whoſe rene 
i we have already deſcribed, by a Galician lady, and hav th 
great experience in affairs both civil and military, when VB up 
came to the crown. He was then about twenty-c:pat yeats of 
of age, but before he entered upon the exerciſe of goverl- ll qu 
ment, the ſtates thought proper to bind him up by ſome % FX 
ditional reſtrictions, which they added to their own laws, au all 
to which he ſwore. It was not Jong after, that the Co/i1:: So 
invaded his kingdom with thirty thouſand men, but they wer ke: 
completely defeated by king John, whoſe army did not exceed 7 
ſeven thouſand, in the plains of Ajuburota. In this bat cle 
where don John manifeſted great generalſhip, the Citi pe 


tuin 
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turn, 10V 
Jago. O 
the king 
throne, 


caſter, 


Caſtile. 


the Engliſb queen re 


ther ſnelter in that kingdom. 


keeping Ce 
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aded Co/tile, and defeated the grand maſter of St. 
ther ſucceſsful incurſions into Ca/tile were made by 

in perſon, and after being firmly fixed on the 

he married Philippa, daughter to the duke of Lan- 
Conſtantia, {till kept the title of queen of 
The Engliſb prince proved but an inauſpicious ally 

to his father-in-law, whoſe affairs took an untowardly turn, 
notwithſtanding ſome ſucceſſes met with upon the landing of the 
After loſing almoſt his whole army in an invaſion of 

ed his eldeſt daughter, Catherine, to Henry, 

the heir apparent of Ca/?:/z, renounced all his own rights upon 

that crown, and after concluding a treaty, returned to France, 
leaving his other ſon-in-law, don John, king of Portugal, in 

a deplorable condition. The conſequences ſhewed that the 
duke of Lanca/ter ated a wiſe and an honourable part, for the 
double marriage proved to be the baſis of a treaty between the 

two crowns of Caſtile and Portugal, which was the point which 

don John principally aimed at. This proſpect of peace was 
likewiſe ſo agreeable to his people, that they gave him large 
ſubſidies to enable him to continue the war, or obtain the bet- 

ter terms. Their Ifberality had the deſtred effect, ſor don 

%þn thereby made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Portu- 

gal; and, in order to recover them, the Caſtilian agreed to a 
truce, His death, which happened ſoon after, without his 
kaving any iſſue by Beatrix, the heireſs of Caſtile, confirmed 

don Jahn on the throne of Portugal, and being on good terms 

with the court of Rome, he obtained a prolongation of the truce 

for fifteen years, and the pope agreed that his capital of Liſbon 
ſhould be erected into an archbiſhopric. After this, John, by 

his prudence, reconciled ſome differences among his great 
men; ſome of whom he had rendered too powerful, and 
others fled to Caſtile, which renewed the wa? between the two 
crowns, Upon the young king of Caſtile's death, and the with _ 
xcceſhon of his infant fon, don Juan the IId, his mother, whom he 
ent, changed the truce into a peace, ma es a 
which deprived all the diſcontented Portugueſe nobility of far- 
| Peace being once more reſtored - 
to Portugal, the king applied himſelf to the improvement and 
feformation of his people, and went as far in eaſing them of 
their taxes, as he could Have done had they 
upon himſelf. He retained the ſame affability and ſimplicity 
ot manners, as he practiſed when a private man. He loſt his 
queen, Philippa, juſt as he was upon a glorious expedition 
2anft the Mors in Barbary, where he took Ceuta, by the 
aiftance of his three brave ſons, Edward, Henry and Pedro. 
Some difficulties were ſtarted with regard to the expence of 
uta, and John's other conqueſts in Africa; but 
ed to preſerve them, becauſe the pope obliged his 
pay for maintaining them ; and they ſerved as a pro- 
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338 A GENERAL HISTORY 


Charac- John was happy in three ſons. His ſon Henry, whom he 


ters of bis made duke of /7/eo, and who was his ſubſtitute in rica, was 


ſons, one of the moſt illuſtrious characters of his own, or any other 

age, for the diſcovery of the navigation to the E/ India 

was owing to him. He bought the Canary iſlands from the 

king of Ca/{i/e, and employed all his revenues, which were 

very confiderable, in making diſcoveries for the good of man. 

kind. His brothers, of whom he had five, were equally pub- 

lic ſpirited in their ſeveral ſpheres of life, and what is very 

extraordinary, after they were grown up to man's eſtate 

none of them diſcovered the leaſt tincture of unlawful ambition 

or emulation, but who ſhould contribute moſt to the glory and 

good of his country. This was not the only happineſs of John 

for his clergy ſerved and obeyed bim in ſo exemplary a manner, 

that they preferred his will to that of the pope. He lived in 

good terms, during all his reign, with the neighbouring 

princes, the court of Ca/iile particularly, nor would he ſuffer 

any temptation of dominion to get the better of his pacific 

and mini- diſpoſition. He was fortunate in the marriage of his children, 

ſters. and his own good ſenſe directed him in the choice of able 

counſellors and miniſters, particularly Nzgno, Alvarez de P. 

reyra, and Regas, his counſellor. He was ſeventy-fix at the 

1433. time of his death, which happened on Auguſt the 11th, 1434, 

His death. after reigning forty-eight years. No greater encomium can 

be given of this prince, than ſaying, that without having the 

leaſt title to the crown, he owed it to his courage and wiſdom, 

and he deſerved it by his equitable, moderate and patriot ad- 

miniſtration. We ſcarcely have an inſtance in hiſtory, of a 

prince who reigned over ſo turbulent a people as the Pam. 

grcſe were at the time of his acceſſion, with ſo much internal 
tranguillity and unanimity as he did. 

Edav ard John was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon, don Edward, ſo 


| kivgot Called after the favourite ally of his father, Edward the IIId 


Portugal. of England. He was the patron of a new code of Portugues 
laws, which tended to the welfare of his people, by enabling 
them, through their moderation in dreſs and living, to anſwer 
the large demands made by his government for the diſcovery of 

Vol. X. foreign coaſts and countries. We have already mentioned the 

p. 176. defeat and capture of the king of Arragon, by the duke 0i 
Milan. Don Henry, brother to Edward, was made priſonet 
at the ſame time, but the victor nobly diſmiſſed them all, a- 
ter entertaining them as if they had been royal gueſts. Jn 
1436, Edward undertook an expedition againſt 74% gier in 
Africa, in which his brothers, Henry and Ferdinand, ervel. 

Unſuc- Tt proved unfortunate, for they were not only unable to taks 

ceſsful ex- Tangicr, but they were obliged, by the king of Fez, to agre 

pedition to to deliver up Ceuta, and don Ferdinand was left a hoſtage fal 


Africa. the performance of the capitulation. Reaſons of ſtate id not 
permit it to be fulfilled, and don Ferdinand died in the hands 
of the infidels, in the odour of ſanctity (to ſpeak in the nl 


OF THE WORLD. 


of his religion.) Prince Henry was ſo much aſhamed of his 
defeat, that he retired to his town of Sagrez, which he had 
ſounded in the moſt advantageous ſituation of any in Portu- 
J. The public demands for money, on account of the vaſt 
diſcoveries which were making, but which did not immedi- 
ately defray their expence, obliged the king to countenance a 
project formed by his chancellor Rzgros, to reſume a great 
art of the crown Jands, which had been granted by the fa- 
ther for ſervices. The captivity of don Ferdinand, who bore 
with aſtoniſhing firmneſs and magnanimity, intereſted all 
the powers of Europe in his favour; and a large armament was 
prepared in Portugal for his deliverance, when Edward died of 
the plague, in 1438, after a reign of five years and a month. 
He was a mild and beneficent rince, and always bewailed the 
neceſſity he was under of ſuffering his heroic brother to re- 
main in the hands of the infidels. He was learned and elo- 
quent, and the author of ſeveral books, and particularly one 
upon horſemanſhip, which he underſtood beyond any of his 
contemporaries. 


339 


1438. 
His death, 


Edward had left his queen regent of his dominions, during Sycceeded 
the minority of his ſon, Alonſo the Vth. Her regency was by Alen 
difputed by the infant don Juan, but ſhe was ſupported by the Vith, 


his brother, don Pedro. The latter was ſo popular, that the 
fates of Portugal appointed him regent, inſtead of the queen 
mother. He found that polt ſo troubleſome, through the in- 
trigues of the queen, that he often wanted to retire from the 
affairs of government, but the voice of the people forced him 
to reſume them. The queen regent having loſt all credit with 
the Portugueſe nation, retired to Caſtile, after having in vain 
endeavoured to raiſe ſeveral diſturbances againſt the regent. 
The king of Ca/7ile {till continued to ſupport the queen mo- 
ther {though without her prevailing upon him to declare war 
againit Portugal) but ſtripped her of her jewels; upon which 
ſhe moſt earneſtly requeſted the regent to readmit her into 
Portugal; but though he was extremely well diſpoſed in her 
farout, notwithſtanding all the provocations ſhe had given 
bim, ſhe was carried off by poiſon at the court of Coftile. 
When Auonſo the Vth arrived at the age of fourteen, he took 
the reins of government into his own hands. The regent, in 
an allembly of the ſtates, moſt ſolemnly, but gratefully and 
affectionately, diveſted himſelf of his power, and the young 
king accepted of his reſignation, in a manner that alarmed all 
who were preſent, As a reward for his ſervices, the cortes or 
ſtates, voted a marriage between the regent's daughter and 
the king, which accordingly took place, and from thenceforth 
we are to call the regent the duke of Coimbra. 


The king was young, and too ſuſceptible of flattery, but ho is 
after his acceſſion, he truſted the duke of C:imbra for two miſled. 


years with the affairs of his government. The ſeverity of the 


duke's manners formed 2 {trong party of the new nobility 


2gainſt him, and it was headed by his own brother, the duke 
2 2 9 
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His wars 
with the 
Moors. 


Expedi- 
tion into 


Africa. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


of Braganza. His enemies were ſo aſſiduous, that in time the 
ſhook his credit with the young king, and though he was be. 
friended by the wiſeſt and worthieſt part of the Portugueſe, he 


was proclaimed a rebel, obliged to leave the court, and killed 


in battle, as were ſeveral of his brave friends. His death ma- 
nifeſted his innocency, for notwithſtanding the rigorous treat. 
ment which his friends and family underwent, his condud 
appeared to be ſo irreproachable, that his memory was cleared 
from all ſuſpicion of treaſon, and held in the higheſt venerz. 
tion by the people. Alonſo, perceiving that he had been im. 


poled upon with regard to his uncle, don Pedro, was deſirous 


to wipe off the ſtain of his murder (for ſuch it was) and ex. 
preſſed a deſire of entering into an expedition againſt the 
Aoors, which had almoſt embroiled him in a quarrel with the 
king of Caſtile. Don Alonſo, without minding the Ca/iiliar' 
menaces, proſecuted the views and ſchemes of his uncle, don 
Henry; and upon the death of don 7uan of Ca/tile, his ſue- 
ceſſor, don Henry the IVth, married donna Juanna, Alerſi's 
ſiſter. In 1455 died donna [/abe!la, queen of Porti gal, and leſt 
an infant fon, ohn. In the mean while, the war, but with- 
out any great events attending it, was ftill continued between 
the Moors and the Portugueſe, in Africa, and pope Calixtus 
the IId, publiſhed a cruſade againſt thoſe infidels. His zeal 
was ſeconded by don Alonſo, who began anew to taſte the ſweets 
of his uncle's diſcoveries on the coaſt of Guinea, from whence 
the gold came, that, being coined for the ſupport of the cru- 
ſades, is to this day called cruzadoes. Having equipped a 
very ſtrong fleet, conſiſting of two hundred ſhips, carrying 
twenty thouſand ſoldiers, by the affiſtance of his uncle, don 
Henry, Alonſo carried the war into the heart of Africa, where 
he took Alcazar, and beat the Moors. Upon his return home, 
Alonſo created his general, Meneſes, count of Viana, but he 
loſt his incomparable uncle, don Henry, as he did ſeveral of 
his great men and generals, who died of diſeaſes contracted in 
their African expedition. It is to the honour of king Jah, 
memory, that he not only cultivated the great genius of don 
Henry for navigation and diſcoveries, hut gave him a large 
independent revenue, which enabled him to carry his ſchemes 
into execution, inſomueh that he may be called the father of 
modern navigation, and of the European commerce with Afriu 
and the Eaf? Indies. ; : 
The firſt breathing time that don Alonſo got, after his re- 
turn from Africa, was employed in preparing another expedt- 
tion to revenge the diſgraces of his family's arms before Tan- 


gier. He was attended by his brother, don Ferdinand, who 


had ſucceeded don Henry in the title of duke of Viſeo, and by 
his greateſt nobility; but the Portingueſe had now, by fighting 
with the Moors, improved thoſe infidels in the art of war, ſo 


that the ſucceſs of this expedition was but indifferent. It was, 


however, of ſo much conſequence for A/o1:ſo to obtain a firme! 


footing in Africa, that he loſt no time in ſending over a fre 


army, 
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army, under the duke of /:/eo, whom he created conſtable of 

Partugal, The duke acted ſo ſucceſsfully in this command, 

that he was followed by Alonſo himielf, who carried over with 

him his fon, don Juan, and twenty-five thouſand men. This 

happencd in the year 1470: But though the Portugueſe, their 1450. 

Lins and their princes, behaved with the molt intrepid hero- 

Im, their ſucceſſes were not at firſt anſwerable to their vaſt 

expences and preparations. At laſt, he made himſelf maſter of 

frzilla, after a bloody fiege, in which he loft ſome of his beſt 

generals; and his ſucceſſes were ſuch, that he carried with 

him to Li/hon, the body of his uncle, don Ferdinand, who, as 

we have already ſeen, died in his captivity. The loſs of 4r- 

Zilla, put Alone in poſſeſſion of the important and long diſ- 

puted fortreſs of Tangier, and the many glorious exploits he 

performed, before he returned to his own kingdom, gained 

him the title of Alonſo the African, | 
England was ſtill the favourite ally of the Portugueſe. The 4lor/6 is 

late don Henry and his father had been knights of the garter, unfortu- 

and A/onſo had cultivated a ſtrict friendſhip with Edward the nate in 

IVth. During the abſence of Alonſo in Africa, a commotion proſecut- 

happened in Eugland, which ſhook Edward on that throne ; ing his 

and the famous baſtard of Falconbridge, who had for ſome claim 

time ſubſiſted at ſea, by piracy, had committed terrible depre- upon Ca- 

dations upon the Portugueſe trade; which might have been at- Alle. 

tended with a breach between the two nations, had not for- 

tune fixed Edward on the throne, by which his good under- 

ſtanding with Alonſo was renewed and improved. We have p. 213. 

already mentioned the concern which Alonſo took in the ſuc- 

cefion of his neice to the crown of Caſtile, notwithſtandin 

the ſtrong ſuſpicion of her illegitimacy. This was the mo 

unfortunate incident in his reign, which in other reſpects was 

glorious, His loſs of the battle of Toro, drove him to have 

recourſe for aſſiſtance to Lewis the XIth of France, with 

whom he had an interview; but the inſincerity of the French 

monarch, during all the negotiation, convinced Alonſo that he 

had been but his dupe; and when he underſtood that Letbis 

was in treaty with Ferdinand and {jabeila, with whom he was 

at war for the crown of Caſtile, having obtained a diſpenſation 

from the pope to marry his neice, it was with the utmoſt dif- 

ficulty he could be difſuaded from abdicating his crown, and 

retiring to the Holy Land. He went ſo far as to write ſeveral 

letters to his great ſubjects, ſignifying his abdication, and par- 

ticularly one to his eldeſt fon, don Fohn, deſiring him to take 

upon him the government, and be proclaimed king; which he 

accordingly was, with the conſent of the ſtates. Alonſo being 

perſuaded to reſume the government, he appeared at Liſbon, 

where he was received with the greateſt affection by John, his 

ſon, who, during his father's abſence, had behaved with ſufficient 

abilities, both as regent and king, and reinſtated in his regal 

dignity. Alonſo, notwithſtanding his unfortunate war with 

Mile, ſtill retained his deſire to marry his neice, donna 

e Z 3 Joanna, 
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His death. 
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2anng, that he might make good his claim to that crown, 
This ambition was by his ſon very juſtly treated as chimericy 
and impracticable, and though the war was renewed, it ter. 
minated in a peace, by which the title of donna Joanna was 
in fact, ſacrificed. Alonſo renounced all his claims on the 
crown of Ca/tile, as Ferdinand and IJſabella did theirs upon 
Guinea, and donna Foarng retired into a convent. 
Portugal being reſtored to tranquillity, Alonſo again reſigned 
his government to his ſon, but was carried off by the plague 
in Au 1431. He was a fortunate prince, till he was ſeized 
with a deſirc of becoming king of Caſtile; but being over- 
matched by the genius of Ferdinand and 1ſabella, and the po- 
licy of Lewis XI. the latter part of his reign was clouded, 


Succeeded Don Jen II. was a prince of greater abilities, but perhaps 


by Fob II. 


His wars 
Lil Africa. 


of fewer virtues, than his father. At the time of his acceſſion, 
the great out-lines of the grandeur of Portugal, which aſter— 
wards manifeſted itſelf, were chalked out, and his father had 
left him in the undiſputed poſſeſſion of the trade to Guinea, 
which was then the moſt gainful of any in the world. As 
riches multiplied in Portugal, the ſpirit of enterprize encreaſed, 
and with it that of faction. The arts of Ferdinand and Iſabella 
had made a ſtrong party in Portugal, and the duke of Bra- 
ganza was at its head, for which he ſuffered death on a 
public ſcaffold ; and his widow, who was filter to Jahrs 
queen, fled with her three ſons to Caſtile. This did not put 
an end to the faction, for Braganza's practices were continued 
by the queen's brother, the duke of Viſeo, and fo powerful a 
number of the nobility, that the king not thinking it ſafe to 
bring the duke to a public trial, killed him with his own hand. 
John however gave his eſtate to his next brother, don Emanuz, 
who ſucceeded to the crown, and acted with ſo much cou- 
rage and addreſs, that he not only extinguiſhed the remains of 
55 5 faction, but made Ferdinand and Iſabella hi- 
riends. 

After this, John rendered himſelf maſter of the town ard 
diſtrict of Azemor in Africa, aſſiſted the Caſtilians in their con- 
queſt of Granada, cultivated the friendihip of the Yenzizors, 
who were then the only rivals of the Portugueſe trade, and 
erected many works of magnificence, uſe and conveniency, i 
his own kingdom. Underſtanding that the Moors were divide 
among themſelves, he continued his armaments againſt them, 
and was liberally aſſiſted by the pope's bulls, to the great dil- 
content of his clergy, upon whom the chief burthen lay. He 
gave a commiſſion to Covillan and Payea, two of his ſubjects, 
to penetrate by land as far as they could into the Za/? Indie, 
the paſſages by ſea being not as yet thoroughly aſcertained. 
The great Columbus applied to him before he made his diſco- 
very of America, and 2 has been condemned by ſome for 
rejecting his ſuit. - As his affalrs were then circumſtanced, he 
acted wiſely. The diſcoveries which Columbus afterwards 


made, were looked upon as very uncertain; but thoſe way 
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pad been made by John and his predeceſſors, had become the 

ſources of immenſe wealth to Portugal, and every day en- 

creaſed the probability of their being improved. John, there- 

fore, very prudently declined to engage in any doubtful pro- 

jets that might claſh with, or retard the ſchemes which he 

and his predeceſſors had already realized. All his foreſight 

could not prevent his receiving many ſevere checks in Africa, 

where the infidels were daily improving in the art of war; but 

he was not deterred from continuing his armaments to make 

himfelf maſter of that coaſt. He concluded a match between He loſes 

his ſon Alonſo, and the infanta, donna 7/abella, of Caſtile; but his ſon, 

a few days after the marriage had been celebrated with prodigi-. 

ous magnifienze, the bridegroom was killed by a fall from his 

horſe, The melancholy which the king conceived, had almoſt 

proved fatal to his life; but his affection for his legitimate, 

was fixed on his natural, ſon, George, whom (though he was 

but a boy) he endeavoured to nominate his ſucceſſor, in- 

ſtead of Emanuel, duke of Beja, whom we have already men- 

tioned, and who was next heir to the crown, being grandſon 

to king Edward, the nephew of Alonſo V. and — to king 

Jahn himſelf. The oppoſition made by the queen, whe was 

ſiſter to the duke, by the ſtates, and by the pope, obliged him 

to drop his deſign, and all he could do was to load George with 

honours and preferments. The reigning principles of John's 

reign, were to ſecure the coaſts of Africa, in which he ſuc- 

ceeded but in part, (though he built Fort St. George de la Mlina, 

on the coaſt of Guinea) to complete the diſcovery of the Eat 

Indies, in which he was more fortunate, and to bring down 

the dangerous powers of his nobility, which are thought to 

have coſt him his life. "The hiſtory of Portugat, at this period, His death. 

late as it is, is far from being clear, and there is good reaſon 

for believing that ſome terrible convulſion of the ſtate might 

have happened, through the king's partiality for his fon 

als had he not died, as was thought, of poiſon, in Ofs- 

eo 1495. - | 1495. 
John II. from his inflexible adherence to juſtice, and the i 

fundamental maxims of government, was called the Perfect. 

His paſſion for altering the ſucceſſion in favour of his ſon 

George, was ſo ſtrong, that it continued with him to his laſt 

hours, for he had prepared a will with a blank for the name 


| of his ſucceſſor, which his ſecretary- refuſed to fili up with 


Georges name. The king applauded his honeſty, and con- 
ſented to his inſerting that of the duke of Beja. © 
Emanuel, defervedly called the Fortunate, was the greateſt Succeeded 
prince that ever fate upon the throne of Portugal, and he had by Ema- 
virtues to recommend him to that of the firſt in the world. zel. 
The emperor Maximilian diſputed his ſucceflion, becauſe - 
both of them ſtood in the ſame degree of conſanguinity to the 
late king; but Maximilian deſcending by the female line, his 
mother being fiſter to don Alonſo, his claim was treated with 
the utmoſt ridicule, and he _ nothing to ſupport it, but 
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his high ſounding titles, and a greater experience in matter: 
of government, than Emanuel had. It ſeems to be pretty evi 
dent that Emanuel, at the time of his acceſſion, was a kind 00 
a voluntary exile from court, not daring to truſt his perſon 
with the king. After the high character we have given him. 
it is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that he early applied himſelf t; 
: the reformation of the Jaws, and the internal regulations f 
Flis man- his kingdom. His maxims in two reſpeRs differed from thoſe of 
ner Of gc- the late reign, for he thought that the power of the nobles 
vernment, had been brought too low, and that the Fews, who had been 
driven out of Spain, and had ſettled in Portugal, were 00 

harſhly dealt with, by being detained there in a ſtate of fla. 

very. He therefore gave them a farther term of reſidence there 

as a free people. As he was twenty- ſix years of age at the time 

of his acceſſion, his two powerſul neighbours, Ferdinand and 

Jſabella, knew his character, and courted his alliance, by of. 

tering him their daughter Mary in marriage; but his affecfions 

were fixed upon her elder ſiſter //abella, the princeſs dowager, 

whom he actually married. His love for her, however, could 

not prevail upon him to abandon his family alliance with 

France; but carried him ſo far, that out of complaiſance to 

her, he treated the Fervs in his dominions with an impslitic 

ſeverity. He ordered the children of ſuch ob them as wor]; 

10t turn Chr:/ti..ns, to be taken from them and made {laves, 

Findirig that this barbarous edict rendered them deſperate, and 

that to prevent its execution, they murdered both their chil. 

dren and themſelves, he prolonged the time of their departure 

for 2oycars, on pretence of giving them time for their thorough 
converſion to Chriſtianity. This favour had a dreadful effec, 

for the Jews who accepted it, pretending to become Christians, 

remained ſtill infidels in ſecret, and by mingling their blood 

with the beſt in Portugal, the introduction of the inquitition 

has ſubjected their deſcendents, whether real or pretended, 

to the moſt ſhocking barbarities. h | 

and wiſe Soon after Emanuel's marriage with the infanta //ab-'la, ile 
conduct. became heireſs of Caſlile, by the death of her cider brother. 
This did not divert Emanuel from proſecuting the wiſe ſcheme 

of his predeceſſor, in the diſcovery of the Eat Indies. | his 

met with a ſtrong oppoſition in his council, but the practica- 

bility of ſailing thither being now aſcertained, Emanmel gave 

the command of four ſhips to the famous Vaſquez, or Pajco d. 

Gema, which carried no more than a hundred and ſixty men, 

who actually doubled the Cape of Good Hype, and returned in 

1499. September 1499, with the loſs of a hundred of his men, He was 
received by Emanuel with a profuſion of honours, and beſides 
his pecuniary confiderations, he was honoured with the title of 
count de Fidiguiera. This diſcovery having put the poſſibility of 

a voyage to the Ea Indies out of all diſpute, another armament 
was equipped, conſiſting of thirteen fail, and carrying fifteen 
hundred regulars, under the command of don Pedro Alvares 
de Cabral. This commander, in his voyage to the wy 7, 
7 8 8 * T4 
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= diſcovered and took poſſeſſion of Braſil, which is 
tte elt jewel in the crown of Portugal. In doubling 
hz Cape, Cabral loſt all his ſhips but ſiz, but the voyage 
\rored proſperous in the main. Cabral's ſucceſs, though pur- 
chaſed at the expence of many brave men's lives, encouraged 
Fnanuel to fit out another fleet under the command of don 

ian Calleca, whoſe voyage likewiſe proving fortunate, Liſbon 
as filled with adventurers, foreign as well as Portugueſe, and 
he king gave the command of a third expedition, conſiſting 
of twenty fail of ſhips, to Vaſco de Gama, who in the ſecond 
royage he made to the ZE Indies, gained immortal honour to 
himſelf and his country, beſides an immenſe booty. After 
lefeating the Zamorin of Calicut, and rendering ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable princes in the E Indies tributary to Ema- 
«uz, he returned with the immenſe riches he had acquired, to 


Liſlon. 


The domeſtic affairs of Portugal were then in a ſtate equally Death of 


roſperous. A new code of juriſprudence had been introduced his queen. 


0 Enanuel, for the more equal diſtribution of juſtice, and his 


queen had been recognized heireſs of Ca/tile, by the ſtates of 


that kingdom ; but no ſooner was that ceremony over, than 
ſhe died in child-birth of a ſon, don Michael, at Saragaſſa. 
doon after Michael died likewiſe. Thoſe blows rendered Ema- 
vel, to divert his melancholy, more attentive, than ever, to the 
affairs of government. He created George, whom we have 
mentioned, duke of Coimbra, and married him to a rich heireſs 
of the royal blood, and he made his nephew, don Alonſo, fon 
of the duke of Viſeo, who had been ſtabbed by his predeceſſor, 
conſtable of Portugal. He laviſhed his favours upon the duke 
of Braganza, who ſince the death of his ſon Michael, was the 
next heir, and reclaimed him from a natural melancholy, 
which had almoſt put an end to his life. In the year 1500, he 
lad aſide an important expedition he had planned againſt the 
Mare, that he might affiſt the Venetians and other Ghriftian 
powers, who were ready to fink under the arms of Bajazet, 
the Turk: emperor, As Emanuel was poſſeſſed both of a true 
and a falſe ſpirit of devotion, he had the courage to reprehend 
pope Alexander VI. for his inhumanities, and the infamous 
lite be led, and he laid the foundation of the famous hoſpital 
of Bethlem or Belem, beſides beſtowing vaſt preſents on other 
jeligious houſes. When in the year 1502, a very expenſive 
amament, which he had fitted out againſt the Moors, returned 
rom .7%ica without doing any thing, his ſubjects, inſtead of 
murmuring, applauded his good intentions, and he requited 
heir affections by diſpatching ſhips to all the ports where he 
could buy up corn for their ſubſiſtence during a famine, which 
vas then raging in Portugal. 3 | 


#Har1a, the younger ſiſter of his former queen, who this year 


Prought him a ſon, This happineſs encreaſed Emanuel's devo- 


tion, 


I 500. 


1502. 


Emanuel continued to be without an heir of his own body; His ſecond 
but the proper diſpenſations being obtained, he married donna marriage, 
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tion, which reached as far as Congo, where he ſent miſfionzr;c 
to labour for the converſion of the king and the natives, and 


they ſucceeded fo far, that that prince ſent over his two ſons 
to be educated in Portugal. A freſh attempt, which Emmy! 
made againſt the Moors of Africa, miſcarried, and it ſeems from 
the general ſtrain of the Portugueſe hiſtorians, that his finance; 
notwithſtanding the vaſt remittances they received from the 


and vaſt neu- diſcoveries, were but in an indifferent ſituation. His ſubjectz 
pto!perity. knew, that this was owing to his unbounded generoſity, a 


to the zeal he had for their proſperity, and the ſtates ſupplied 

1504. him amply. In 1504, Emanuel encountered an enemy, whom 

he had not dreamed of. This was no other than the famous 

Campſon, the ſultan of Egypt. This prince declared himſelf the 

head of the Indian Mahometans, who pretended to reſent the in- 

vaſion of their countries by the Portugueſe. He was ſecretly in- 

ſtigated to this by the Yenetians, who could not with patience 

ſee all the vaſt trade of the Eaſt carried into Portugal. Pope 

Julius II. likewiſe favoured the Yenetians. Emanuel not only 

diſregarded his admonitions, but prohibited hoſpitals and other 

1505. religious houſes from purchaſing lands. In 1505, the zeal of 

the people of Liſbon, led them to maſſacre numbers of the 

Favs, for which they were puniſhed by Emanuel, by the de- 

radation of their magiſtrates, and the loſs of their privileges, 

1506. In 1506, the Portugueſe nation was at the height of its glory 

and proſperity. Emanuel became maſter of 0 in Africa, a 

place of vaſt importance, and the riches of all Europe ſeemed 

to center in Liſbon. They were, however, hardly ſufficient 

; to defray the immenſe expences of his African expeditions, 

which were far from being ſucceſsful. He loſt the town of 

Arzilla to the king of Fez, who would have taken the caſtle 

likewiſe, if it had not been relieved by don Pedro Navarr, 

the Spaniſb general, in Hrica. This happened about the 

2908. year 1508, while don Franciſeo Albuquerque, one of the ablet 

men that Portugal, or any other nation ever produced, was 

giving laws to the Zamorin, the king of Cochin, and other 

Eaſt Indian princes, or in other words, was making them and 

their ſubjects flaves, on pretence of their being allies. In 

1509. 1509, don Duarte Pacheco, one of Emanuel's brave admirals 

fought, defcated, and took priſoner a famous free-booter, ons 

Mondragon, who under French colours, had committed val 

depredations upon the Portugueſe trade; nor muſt it be fol- 

gotten, that the ſame year gave birth to Lewis de Camueny 

the greateſt, if not the only, poetical genius that Portugal ev 
produced, 


His wars All Emanuel's ſplendor ſcarcely compenſated for the depo- 
in Aſſica, pulation his dominions ſuffered to maintain, and extend hl 


acquiſitions. The great Albuquerque had ftretched the Fri 

ueſe empire from Babelmandel to the ſtraits of Hala 
bor the truth is, that this age produced in Portugal, very el. 
traordinary commanders both by ſea and land. Albuquer{!! 
was a complete political as well as military genius, and 1 
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rick he and other Portugueſe commanders, ſupplied, by their amaz- 
and ing abilities, the vaſt diſadvantages they laboured under from 
- hands to execute their enterprizes. It is proba - 


ons e want of 5 g . 
nuel 7 that at this time not only the Venetians, but the Spaniards, 


, jealous of the power and riches of the Pyrtugueſe, and 
8 1 privately aſſiſted the king of Fe and the 2 
the princes in Africa, where the war was inceſſantly carried on by 
ectz Enanuel, but without his making any very important acqui- 
and ſtions. The Portugueſe, on the other hand, were equally jea- 
lied Jous of the Spaniards, and diſappointed Ferdinand in a deſign 
om which he had formed for conquering the empire of Morocco 
ous elf. Emanuel's intention, ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
the crown, had been to ſtrike ſome deciſive blow in Africa, in 
in- which he had always failed; but in the year 1513, his general, 1513. 
in. the duke of Braganza, took Agamor, and probably would have 
nee reduced the city of Fez itſelf, had he not been diverted by the 
ope diffculties of the march, and the conſideration that ſuch 
nly an enterprize might have united all the Mooriſb princes in the 
her common cauſe againſt Portugal. Emanuel's fame had even 
| of reached Ethiopia, from whence an embaſſador arrived at Li- 
the len. He owed this and many other honours to Albuquerque, 


who, in his own lifetime, obtained the epithet of the Great; 
yet his enemies were ſo ſucceſsful, in inſtilling a jealouſy of 


ory his power into Emanuel, that he diſplaced him from his go- 
, 4 yernment, and the diſgrace broke his heart. 
ned Upon the death of Ferdinand king of Spain, Emanuel, who not fortus | 
ent was quite chagrined with the expences and misfortunes at- nate. -j 
ns, tending his African wars, appointed don Pedro Maſcarenhas lf; 
of to be his general in that country, and he ſomewhat reſettled his 1 
ſte affairs there, though Emanuel perhaps would have acted more if 
W wiſely, had he followed the deſign he once had formed of en- bl 
the tirely abandoning Africa, excepting a few places on the fea 1 
leſt coaſt, that lay moſt convenient for his own dominions ; but » 
2 he probably was deterred from that, by the conſideration of HY 
ber the vaſt advantage which his neighbours, the Ca/tzlians, would # 
znd have made of ſuch an evacuation. While he was meditating 
In on thoſe matters, he received an embaſſador from the ſhah of 
455 Perſia, who offered to enter into an alliance with him againſt 
ole the Turks, and the Eaſt Indian Mahometans. Soon after his 
a oucen, Maria, died, but he was awakened out of the melan- 
ol choly which her death threw him into, by certain intelligence 
a that the Turks had conquered Egypt. Emanuel's fears, how- 
geg erer, proved groundleſs, for they made no attempts againſt 

his Faft India ſettlements. In the year 1517, his ſubjects 1517. 
* opened a paſſage from Malacca to China, and made a ſettle- His great 
ua ment on the iſle of Java, but Emanuel found that his loſs of diſcove- 
dle great Albuquerque was irreparable. In fact, the great men ries, 
I who had ſerved Emanuel ſo ſucceſsfully in the beginning of his 


leign, were now wearing out, and their deſcendents were fo 
proud, luxurious and factious, that the beſt planned enter- 
prizes of Emanuel in Africa, miſcarried, through the mean 
jealouſies 
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jealouſies which his generals had of each other. Ey 
ſaw this with ſecret diſcontent, and that his Hobilit — fic 
making their court to the prince, his ſon. Indignation Now 4 
him from executing a project he had formed for reſignin 1 4 
crown, and he married the infant donna Leonora, ſiſter 2 he W 
emperor Charles the Vth. After this marriage, 1 th 
fairs wore a better aſpect. His near connection with Clertd H 
2rd the vaſt love of his ſubjects, enabled him to curb the in . 4 
lence of his nobility, who were now no longer protected hy i 
the Caſtiliaus. I his made him ſtill more confiderable + 9 
Rome, and through all the Furopean courts; but a ſm] di- 4 
ference in point of wages this year, loſt him the ſervices of be 
the famous Magellan, who entered into that of pain. In j 
129. 15 9, Emanuel aniſned from his court Silveyra, who was 7 
thought to be a bad inſtrument between him and the prince 4 
his ſon; by which the harmony of the royal family was en- 4 
tirely re-eſtabliſhed. N 
P. 234 Upon the breaking out of the troubles of Caſtile, the male. - 
es. contents offered that crown to Emanuel, who generouſly refuſed ] 
it, but offered them his protection, if they would throw them- 2 
ſclves at the feet of Charles. Some of them accepted of this n 
offer, and Emanuel liberally ſupplied the regency of Cafii!: with | 
artillery, proviſions, money, and even troops, to reduce thoſe 4 
who continued in arms. Emanuel's affairs in Africa began 3 
now to mend, but ftill they were far from being {uccel p 
ful. He formed, however, a project for penetrating through 
Congo into Ethiopia, where the king and people profeſſed a ſpe- C 
cies of Chriſtianity; but it came to nothing, through the ſecret : 
practices of his nobility, Among the laft actions of his reign, n 
was his giving his daughter, donna Beatrix, in marriage to 5 
the duke of Savoy, and his checking, by ſea, the piratical 
and death. ſtates of Africa; but he was cut off by the plague in the mid. Fi 
dle of his glory, when he was no more than fifty-three years tq 
of age, and in the 27th of his reign. Every incident of this 
2 reiß y De 
prince's life, confirms the high character we have already 
given of him. | | | fo 
1521. At the time of the acceſſion of John the IIId, Portugal is 4 
Succeeded ſaid to have been in its golden age. The wiſe conduct of * 
by Jobn Emanuel had defeated the united efforts of the Egyptians and b, 
the 11Id. Venetians, who had till then enjoyed the ſweets of the eaſtern 1 
trade, and Liſbon became the great emporium of Europe. Ihe A 
Portugueſe were then in poſſeſſion of Ormus, in the gulph of WW :: 
Perſia, of Malacca, Cochin and Goa, which was the ſeat of their A 
Eeft India government. All their ſettlements were well pto- : 
vided with forts; they had nothing to fear in Africa, where pr 
their coaſts were well ſecured, and their revenues from Ba f 
The in- _ to be very conſiderable. Among the firſt acts of don v. 
quiſition John the IIId's government, was his recalling Silveyra to hb f 
introduc- Court. John was yet unmarried, and a large party at his | 
ed into Court were for his eſpouſing his mother-in-law, donna Lean: an 
P.riagal. 7 who was ſtill young, beautiful and rich; but the may m 
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„ taking place, ſhe retired to his brother in Spain. Don 
eo 7 e a very worthy man, was then John's firſt 


miniſter, and he adviſed him to compromiſe certain differences 
which he had with the emperor concerning the Moluccas, and 


they became John's property, upon his advancing a ſum of 


money, and his marrying the emperor's ſiſter, donna Catba- 
ind. Charles ſoon after being a widower, married John's 
lter, donna Jſabella, with whom he received a million of du- 
cas. The memory of the year 1525, is ſtained by the eſta- 
blinment of the inquiſition in Portugal, under pretence of its 
being neceſſary for preventing and puniſhing the practices of the 


1525. 


Jews, who were nominally Chriſtians. Fohn zealouſly aſſiſted p. 237. 


the emperor, Charles the Vth, in his glorious expedition to 
Africa, and his brother, don Lewzs, ſerved in the ſame expe- 
dition, and proved one of the ableſt generals that Charles had ; 
but the Moors in Africa being now united, the Portugueſe loſt 
ſome of their beſt ſettlements upon that coaſt. The truth is, 

n had been at vaſt expence in ſupporting his governors in 
the Eaſt Indies, againſt the Turkiſh emperor, Solyman the IId, 
and the Mahometan princes there, whoſe vaſt armaments were 
defeated; but it was owing to the diſtentions which broke afreſh 
among the African Moors, that the Portugueſe were not entirely 
driven out of that country. In 1539, John loſt two of his ſons, 
and two of his brothers, and three years after, the infant, don 
Plilip of Spain, eſpouſed John's daughter, donna Maria. This 
cemented his union with Charles the Vth more cloſely than ever, 
and left John at liberty to attend the internal concerns of his 
kingdom, which were run into great confuſion. To remedy 
them, he eſtabliſhed a militia, and erected ſeveral boards for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs ; but corruption had got ſuch hold of his 
great men, that they were far from anſwering his expectation. 
When pope Paul the IIId died, Fohn made great intereſt, tho“ 
to no purpoſe, to raiſe his brother, cardinal Henn, to the 
popedom. | | | 

In 1552, a marriage was concluded between John's eldeſt 
fon, the prince of Portugal, and donna Joanna, the emperor's 
daughter, notwithſtanding the various degrees of confanguinity 
in which they ſtood to each other. The prince was then no 
more than ſeventeen years of age, but of ſo amorous a com- 
plexion, that his marriage ſhortened his life in leſs than nine 
months after it was conſummated. The princeſs, upon this, 
retired to Spain, after being delivered of a ſon, who was after- 
wards the unfortunate king Sebaſtian. Don John the IIId 


lather, If the luſtre of the crown of Portugal was diminiſhed 
while he wore it, it was owing entirely to the corruption and 
factions of his court. 


26 gs was but three years old when his father died, Succeed- 
ed by Se- 


and the care of his education was committed to his grand- 


1539. 


1 


21 


died of an apoplexy, on the 11th of June 1557. He was a Death of 
prince of great virtues, and the worthy repreſentative of his Jon III. 


mother, who being a Caſtilian, was ſo unacceptable to the 47725, 


Portugueſe, 
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1574. 


met, Kg Fez, 


and the cardinal retired in diſguſt from court. Soon after, 


almoſt impoſſibility of ſucceſs. Philip finding that his nephew 


who 1s de- 
feated and 
killed in 
Africa. 


1578. 
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Portuzueſe, that ſhe retired to a convent, and reſi 
6 50 cardinal Henry, the young king's uncle. A. 
the ſhort time of her regency, the Moors had been repulſed in 
Africa, and when ſhe reſigned it, the pacific genius of the 
cardinal improved the riches and commerce of his count; 
He left the care of the king's education to don Alexius de Mes 
neſes, and Gonzales de Camera ; but they tinctured him at once 
with a ſpirit of conqueſt and enthuſiaſm, which rendered him 
intractable, and led him to deſtruction. His education bein 
thus neglected, or rather perverted, he threw himſelf into the 
hands of worthleſs favourites, particularly Jeſuits, from whom 
he was reſcued by don Alvaro de Ca/tro, a young nobleman 
who endeavoured to open his eyes to his true intereſt, and per- 
ſuaded him to recall his ſecretary, Alcacova, whom he had 
diſcarded, through the influence of the Feſuits. In 1574, he 
made a ſlight and ill-concerted expedition into Africa, and 
upon his return, he gave himſelf up entirely to martial mad- 
neſs, and to. his defire of becoming the conqueror of the 
Moors. For this # + os he adopted the cauſe of Muley Ha. 
aracco and Tarudant, againſt his uncle, 
Muley Moloch, who had depoſed him. We have already 
mentioned the zeal with which Philip the IId of Spain endea- 
voured to diſſuade Sehaſtian from being concerned in the quar- 
rel, in which he was ſeconded by the queen mother, and cardi- 
nal Fleury. We know of no particular reſentment that Sebaſtian 
expreſſed towards Philip, but the queen mother died of grief, 


Aica gun, by Sebajtian's orders, exhauſted all the oppreſive 
means of railing money for the expedition, and the king de- 
clared his intention to invade Africa, to an aſſembly of his 
nobles, but without ſuffering them to make any remonſtrances 
againſt it. He was equally deaf to thoſe, which Philip and 
the wiſeſt part of his ſubjects poured in from all quarters; 
and his obſtinacy ſeemed to grow with the difficulties it had 
to encounter. Even Muley Moloch did him the friendly of- 
fice of laying before him the madneſs of the attempt, and the 


was determined upon the expedition, ſent him two thouſand 
Cafiilian foot as auxiliaries; and this has given room for ſome 
hiſtorians to ſuggeſt that his oppoſition to the expedition was 
no more than a pretence, and that he ſecretly wiſhed the de- 
ſtruction of Sebaſtian. 

Every thing being ready for the expedition, Scbaſtian ſettle 
his regency, which had been refuſed by the cardinal, his uncle, 
and embarked with his army, which conſiſted of Italians and 
Germans, as well as Caſtilians and Portugueſe, and did not 
upon the venole exceed ſixteen thouſand men; but among 
them was the flower of his nobility. Upon their landing 
in ffi, he was joined by Muley Hamet, whom Sebaſf1an 
tréated with the utmoſt rudeneſs, for endeavouring to lil. 
luade Em H om marching into the heart of the country. 94 


ely for Sebaſtian, Muley Moloch was a general, as well 
hey F. cialis e Lane abilities, and at the head of 
0 ixty thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand foot, but he was 
the ſeized with a fever as he was adyancing to give Sebgſtian battle, 
; The two armies came within ſight of each other, near Alca- 
zarquioir, on the zd of Auguft, 1578, and nothing but frenzy 
elf could have determined Sæbgſtian to have ventured a bat- 
le in his ſituation. Auley Moloch, ſenſible that he could live 
hut a few hours, and that in caſe of his death, his army would 
declare for his rival, precipitated the engagement, in which, 
zj we have already obſcrved, the army of Sebaſtian was de- 
rated and cut in pieces. Sebaſtian himſelf probably fell in the 
feld, but ſome doubts aroſe concerning his fate, which en- 
couraged ſeveral impoſtors to aſſume his perſonage long after 
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Fe his death. Authors who look upon courage, eſpecially when 

nd oppoſed to infidels, as the capital qualification of a king, have 

0. celebrated this prince, who was killed when he was no more 

he than twenty-five years of age, as a prodigy of virtue and va- 

* Jour; others appeal to facts and circumſtances, and think him 

le an enthuſiaſt and mad man. 

ly Portugal was in a moſt wretched ſituation after the battle of Diſputes 


Alcazarquruir, when cardinal Henry mounted the' throne in about the 
the ſeventy fifth year of his age, with many virtues of the ſucceſſion 


monk, but few of the monarch. He reſented the treat- to the 
ment he had received in the late reign, by diſgracing Alca;ova crown. 
and the other miniſters. Upon the eſcape of the prior of 

Crata from Africa, though he was the nephew of Henry only 

in an illegitimate ſenſe, he began to cabal for the crown, in 

caſe of Henry's death; but the taſte of royalty had given that 

prince new ſenſations; for it was with difficulty that Philip 

the IId of Spain defeated an application which his agents 


id made at the court of Rome, for a diſpenſation for him to mar- 
; ry. The point of ſucceſſion to the crown of Portugal, be- 
id came now to be very intereſting. The prince of Parma 
f. claimed it, as deſcending by the eldeſt daughter from don 
e Duarte, brother to the late king John the IIId. It was claimed 
W by the ducheſs of Braganza, who was a ſecond daughter to 
d that prince, and therefore her title was fayoured by the civil 


law, as ſhe ſtood in one degree nearer to don Duarte than the 
prince was. Philip the IId of Spain, claimed from his mo- 
ther, donna Jſabella, who was don Duarte's ſiſter; and the 
duke of Savoy in right of his mother, Beatrix, who was his 
18 ſiſter. The prior of Crato pretended that his mother 
ad been married to the duke of Beja, ſon to Emanuel, and 

that therefore his title was beſt founded, which it certainly 
would have been, had he been able to make good the allega- 
tion. Other pretenders, particularly Catharine de Medici, 
who claimed as being deſcended from the fon of don Alonſo the 
IIld, by his firſt wife, Maud, ſtarted up, and the pope pre- 
tended that the crown of Portugal, in caſe of Henry's demiſe, 
Vaz at the diſpoſal of the holy ſee. Of all thoſe compre 
| the 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
the ducheſs of Braganza was moſt favoured by Henry and the 


nobility, and the prior of Crato by the common people: bus 
Philip Bad more power than both. people; but 


Death and The perplexities of Henry, when the ſtates of the realm 


Character 


of Henry. 


1580. 


The Spa- 
niard:s be- 
COMme ma- 
flers of 

Portugal, 


preſſed him to declare his ſucceſſor, were very great. He had 

not reſolution enough to come to any determination in favour 

of the ducheſs of Brazanza, leſt he fhould kindle a civil war 

in his kingdom; he conſulted none who could give him ſound 

advice, and he propoſed that the deciſion ſhould be deferred 

till after his death, and that five noblemen ſhould exerciſe the 

government during the interregnum: He, however, reſerved 

the power to himſelf, to examine the pretenſions of the can. 

didates, but his judgment was not to be known till after his 

deceaſe, Though this arrangement was ſubmitted to, yet 
it threw all Portugal into confuſion. The prior Antonio was 

declared iltegitimate, and though baniſhed the kingdom, he 

made a progreſs through its difterent provinces, to ſtrengthen 

his popularity. Philip filled the court of Henry with intrigues, 

and corrupted his miniſters, who were all of them weak men, 

with money, to ſuch a degree, that Henry was inclined to have 

declared him his ſucceſſor, under certain reſtrictions, had he 

not been deterred by the repreſentatives of the great cities, 

who hated the Caſtilians, and in fact, the ſpirit was fo great 

againſt Philip, among the nobles themſelves, that the ſenſe of 
the ſtates was for declaring that perſon king whom they ſhould 
think moſt worthy to wear the crown. During thoſe alterca- 

tions, Henry died in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, and the 
ſeventeenth month of his reign, in 1580. In him, the male 
line of Alonſo, firſt king of Portugal, was extinguiſhed. He 
was a weak, well meaning prince, extremely charitable, but 
ill fitted to reign at ſuch a juncture. 

During the lifetime of Henry, Philip of Spain had been per- 
petually intriguing with the court of Rome, to oblige him to 
retire to his cloiſter, and it is thought that if Henry had lived 
a few months longer, he would have employed force for that 
purpoſe. On the death of Henry, the kingdom of Portugal 
was in a moſt wretched condition, and a majority of the fire 
noblemen who had been appointed regents during the inter- 
regnum, were in Philip's intereſt. His profeſſions were plau- 
fible; he offered to accept of all the terms propoſed in the late 
reign, for ſecuring the independency of Portugal, and to em- 
ploy all his power to reſtore her glory. The averſion of the 


Portugueſe towards the Caflilians, led them to reject all his 


offers. Don Antonio was tumultuouſly proclaimed king, and 
received at Liſbon, but the count of Vimieſo was the only no- 
ble man of conſideration who declared in his favour. By this 
time, the duke of Alva had entered Portugal, with a veteral 
army, and carrying all before him, he beat the few undiſci- 


plined troops, which Antonio had aſſembled at Alcantara, and 
took poſſeſſion of Liſbon. Antonio eſcaped in diſguiſe, and ſuf- 


tered prodigious hardſhips before he reached france, where 


* 
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took refuge. His flight being known, Portugal and all its 


| Jependencies, both in Africa and the Eat Indies, excepting 


the Azores iſlands, which the French queen pretended to ſeize, 
declared for Philip. 3 + 
That prince appeared ready to fulfill all his engagements in 
ſavour of Portugal, but upon his entering Liſbon, he refuſed 
to agree to the Jaw which had been promiſed by his embaſſa- 
dor, the duke of Qſumna, that if he did not obſerve his capitu- 
ations, his ſubjeéts ſhould be free to oppoſe him by arms. 
This gave a . ae wb preſage of his government; but he 
thought that every thing might be effected by the force of mo- 
ney, and laviſhed incredible ſums in endeavouring to recon- 
eile the Portugueſe to his perſon and title, even to the impo- 
veriſhing his own hereditary dominions. He heaped vaſt ho- 
nours on the duke of Braganza, who, with his ſon, recognized 
his title; but the ducheſs continued till diſſatisfied. Finding, 
by experience, that the avarice of the Portugueſe nobility was 
inſatiable, that the importunities of the people were endleſs, 
and that the averſion of both to the Caſfilians, however it 
might be diſguiſed, was invincible, he had recoutſe to his na- 
tural ſeverity. He paſſed a pardon, but it was with an ex- 
ception to Antonzo's party, many of whom ſuffered death, 


and all of them confiſcation. Vaſt numbers died in priſons, 


and many were ſent in chains to Caſtile. When Philip left 
N he appointed the archduke Albert his viceroy in that 
kingdom. 

o ſooner was hoy returned to Caſtile, than Antonio's 
party revived, and we 
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ave, in the hiſtory of Caſtile, ſhewn Se p. 


in what manner it was deſtroyed. When his hopes were blaſt- 249. 


ed, he returned to England, where, being no longer uſeful to 
Elizabeth, he was but little confidered, and he died in France, 
poor and indigent. It was about this time that the impoſtor 
Sebaſtians gave ſome diſturbance to Philip's government; but 
they were ſoon ſuppreſſed and puniſhed. Philip, notwith- 
ſanding the immenſe ſums he had laviſhed in Portugal, did 
not make amends for the men and ſhipping of which he 
drained it, to ſupport his numerous expeditions, eſpecially 
that unſucceſsful one againſt England in 158%, The Portu- 
gueſe, after Philip left them, ſtill found many of the ſweets of 
the acquiſitions made by Emanuel, don Fohn, and their other 


1588. 


* kings; and at the time of the acceſſion of Philip the and op- 
Ild to the crown of Spain, they began to recover thoſe preſs it. 


ſources of their wealth; but ſo unprincipled were they in 
matters of government, that they gave Philip the IIId, when 
he viſited Liſbon, a magnificent, if not an affectionate, recep- 
tion. This diſplay of the Portugueſe riches, gave the Spaniſh 
miniſtry falſe ideas of the riches of Portugal, and they conſi- 
dered it now to be no other than a ſubdued province, that 


might be harraſſed and plundered with impunity. The capi- 


tulation of Philip the IId was violated in every article, and no 


circumſtance was omitted that could tell the Portugueſe they 
Vor, XII. | 
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were no better than ſlaves to the Ca/tilians. Tt is needleſst 
repeat what we have already ſaid on that ſubject. The Pr. 
zugueſe, degenerated as they were, began at laſt to feel their 
miſeries under their vice- queen Mary, and turned their e es 
on the Braganza family tor relief. The head of that re 
was don John, ſon to don apy ng whoſe father don Jobs 


had been the competitor with Philip IT. and Antonio, for that 


crown. He was married to donna Lowi/a, ſiſter to the duke of 


Medina Sidonia, a woman of an heroic active ſpirit ; but he 
himſelf had always affected the character of a plain hoſpitable 
country gentleman, even at the time when he firmly reſolve 
on the great meaſure he afterwards executed. His diſſimula- 
tion was ſo profound, that he was proof againft very flattering 
appearances, and by diſcovering them to the court of Shain 
he had credit enough to obtain favour for ſome of his oye; 
zealous friends. | | 


The duke When the project we have already mentioned for employ- 


of Bra- 


ing the Portugueſe againſt the Catalans, broke out; when, 


£anzapro- from the letters of Yaſconcellos, there could be no doubt that 


claimed 


the court of Spain was determined to give the finiſhing hand 


king 7-42 to the ruin of Portugal, and when the ſpirit of the people could 
not be miſtaken, the Spanyh count Olivarex, though he had 
no direct proof againſt the duke of Braganza, and though the 
latter was then actually general of the Portugueſe troops, 
laid ſeveral ſchemes for becoming maſter of the duke's perſon; 
but they ſerved only to accelerate his acceptance of the crown 
from the Portugucſe lords, who had aſſociated themſelves in his 


the IV th, 


Piogreſs 
of that re- 
yvolui.os. 


favour. The meaſures of his party were ſo wel] taken, that 
on the firſt of December, 1640, they aſſembled without the 
leaſt ſuſpicion at L:/hon, diſarmed the German and Spanjþ 
guards, and the duke of Braganza was unanimouſly pro- 
claimed king of Portugal, with the loſs only of three lives, 
one of which was that of the deteſted Vaſconcelos, who was 
ſtabbed in his apartment, and his body thrown out of the 
window. The heads of the conſpirators, who were Jun 
Pinto Ribeiro, don Antonio de Meneſes, don Miguel de Almeyda, 
don Stephen da Cunha, and don Carlos de Noronha, ſeized upon 
the perſon of the vice queen, who at firſt affected to deſpiſe 
the inſurrection, and to act with great authority. When the 
conſpirators adviſed her to retire to her room, and they would 
defend her from the fury of the people, “ What (ſaid ſhe) 
© can the p-ople do to me?“ Nothing (replied one of the 
* conſpirators cooly) but throw you out of the window.” 
The vice-queen thought proper to ſubmit z in a few hours all 
the Spamards were ſecured without reſiſtance, and Liſbon ap- 
peared to be as tranquil under the regal government of 7b, 
as if he had been king for years. 2 
Two great eccleſiaſtics diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the dif, 
ferent parts they acted in this revolution. The archbiſhop of 
Liſbon had been the foul of all the meaſures taken in favour 


ob the duke of Praganza, and the archbiſhop of Braga wal | 
| violen 
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violent partizan of the court of Madrid. The Spaniards ſtill 
held the citadel, but it was delivered up by an order of the 
vice-queen tO the conſpirators, who threatened, if ſhe re- 
#iſed, to put all their Spaniſo priſoners, who were numerous 
and of great quality, to the ſword. During thoſe important 
vents, the new king was at /7/lavicio/a; but receiving the 
news of what had happened, he came to Liſbon, took For 
fon of the throne, and the allegiance of his ſubjects. rders 
had been already given by the archbiſhop of Liſbon, who till 

%s arrival had acted as preſident of the council choſen by 
the conſpirators, for proclaiming the king through all the pro- 
vinces, which was performed without the ſmalleſt diſturbance, 
and nothing was to be heard through the whole country, but 
the acclamation of, Long live John the IVth, the Father 


and Deliverer of his country.” 
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The coronation of John was performed with all poſſible ſo- Conſfira- 
lemnity, and moſt of the great Portugue/e nobility aſſiſted at cy againlt 
it, His title was recognized by the aſſembly of the ſtates; he him de- 
declared that the public treaſures ſhould be reſerved for public tected, and 
uſes; that he was reſolved to ſupport himſelf and his court puniſhed, 


vpon his private eſtate, and he ſuppreſſed all the taxes that had 
been impoſed by the Spaniards. TI hoſe popular meaſures were 
no ſooner known in the Portugueſe poſſeſſions abroad, than 
they all quietly ſubmitted to the new government. Scarce- 
ly was John ſeated (as he thought quietly) on the throne, 
when a conſpiracy was formed, the archbiſhop of Braga being 
at its head, for ſetting fire to L:/bon, introducing the Spaniſh 
troops, and dethroning the new king. Several of the chief 
nobility of Portugal, ſome of whom were of the Braganza 
family, were parties in this conſpiracy ; nor does it yet clearly 
appear how it came to be diſcovered. It is certain, however, 
that the king managed with ſo much addreſs and ſecreſy, that 
the archbiſhop of Braga, the marquis de Villa Real, and his 
jon the duke de Caminha, both of them of the blood royal, 
with forty-four of the other chief conſpirators, were made 
priſoners in the ſame hour, and almoſt at the ſame minute. 
The marquis de Villa Real, and his fon, confeſſed their guilt, 
and were beheaded ; and the archbiſhop of Braga, becauſe a 
churchman, was impriſoned for life. About eight more of 
tne chief conſpirators ſuffered death. It happened fortunately 
for John, that the tranquillity of his kingdom was no ſooner 


re-eſtabliſhed, than eight or ten very rich ſhips, which had 


been laden for the Spaniards in the Eaſt Indies and other parts, 
hearing nothing of the revolution, landed at Liſbon, and fell 
into his hands, which ſupplied the neceſſities of his govern- 
ment. ; | 
It happened ſtill more fortunately that the ſituation of affairs 
Europe was then ſuch as to be extremely favourable to 
Jobn's title. Neither the circumftances nor inclinations of 
Charles], of England, ſuffered him to interpoſe in the affair. 
rance not only 9 but ſupported John's title with 
T3 - men 
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men and money. The States General entered with him int, 

ten years truce. The northern Ns became his friend 

from their hatred of the houſe of Auſtria. Even the pope i. 
| inclined to favour him; and John having generouſly ſet the 

He is fa- vice-queen at liberty, ſhe proved the main inſtrument of the 

youred by diſgrace of his capital enemy, Ol:varez, at the court of Shair 

the fitua- Portugal now wore a new face, and the ſtates were laviſh t 

tion of John in their grants for ſupporting the war (which became 

Europe. now very expenſive) againſt the two branches of the houſe af 

1642. Auſtria. In 1642, John appointed the conde de Caftelmelh;r 
| who had ſuffered greatly in his ſervice, his governor of Bra; 

but he ſuſtained a loſs in the haſty execution of his chief 

ſecretary, Lucena, upon a charge of treaſon, which was ſup. 

ported by an artful forgery on the part of the Spaniards, Hi 

innocence was fully cleared a few days after his death, but the 

Spaniards ſtill continued the like practices againſt others of 
John's moſt faithful ſervants. 

His troops By this time, French and other foreign officers had intro. 

diſciplin- duced ſome diſcipline into the Portugueſe armies, and Johns 

ed. general, don Mathias Albuquerque, having made an irruption 

at the head of fix thouſand foot, and eleven hundred horſe, 

into the province of Eftremadura, defeated and totally routed 

a ſuperior army of the Spaniards, who loft three thouſand men 

in the field. This very important and critical victory was re- 

warded with a penſion of four thouſand crowns, with the title 

of count de Alegrette to Albuquerque. But while John was thus 

. proſperous in Furepe, he was rendered uneaſy by the Du, 

who ever ſince Philip II. had prohibited their commerce with 

the Portugueſe, had explored new channels of commerce both in 

America and the Eaſt Indies, to the great detriment of the 

1646. Portugueſe. About the year 1646, the heat of the war be- 

. tween Spain and Portugal began to abate, becauſe, though 

both countries were at vaſt expence, neither reaped any benetit 

from it. The ſecret plots of the Spaniards againſt John's life 

and government, did not, however, relax, and his eſcapes 

from aſſaſſination were next to miraculous. John received, 

about this time, a ſevere blow by the loſs of his brother, the 

: brave and virtuous don Duarte, who died a priſoner in the ci- 

- tadel of Milan, where he had, without any cauſe, been in- 

famouſly and cruelly confined, ever ſince John's acceſſion to 

the crown of Portugal. He was ſomewhat conſoled by the ac- 

compliſhments of his ſon don Theodgſius, which were ſo great, 

that they gained him the title of the Delight of Portugal, and 

See p. a ſtrong party was formed for concluding a peace between 

266. Spain and Portugal, by his marriage with Philip's only daugh- 

ter and child; but this match never took place. 

Vol. IX. The commercial and territorial differences between tie 
«376. Dutch and the Portugueſe, were ſtill increaſing, and roſe to 
e pro- ſuch a height, that the Portugueſe embaſſador was forced to 

tects the leave Holland. The Dutch had diſpoſſeſſed the Spaniards of 

royaliſts of Braſil, and we have already ſeen how the Portugueſe, in theit 

England. | | turn, 
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turn, recovered that rich ſettlement. The conduct of John 
towards the partizans of the dethroned houſe of Stuart, was 
enerous, but not void of political views. Great part of the 
Feet of England had revolted to the royaliſts under prince Ru- 
jert, and John privately offered him his protection, in hopes 
Mat the Engliſh ſhips might be of uſe to him againſt the Spa- 
wards and the Dutch, who wanted to intercept his Braſil fleets. 
Prince Rupert arrived with his ſquadron at Liſbon, where he 
fund protection; but on the 29th of March, 1650, the Eugliſb 
feet, under Blake, appeared in the ſame river, and was rein- 
forced on the 25th of Abril following, by another ſquadron 
under Popham, and both theſe ſquadrons had orders to act of- 
fenfively againſt the Portugueſe by fea. The protection which 
the king gave to prince Rupert, was attended with ſo much 
danger to Portugal, that he was at laſt obliged to hearken to 
the intreaties of his miniſters, that he would order the prince 
to put to ſea, Before he could be obeyed, the Engliſh attacked 
arch Braſil fleet within a few leagues of Liſbon, and the court 
of Portugal entreated prince Rupert to ſail to its relief, which 
1 he accordingly did. When the prince came up, the Eugliſb 
55 were maſters of the Portugueſe fleet; but he eſcaped Blate's 
ſquadron. The conduct of John towards the Engliſb royaliſts, 


q on this occaſion, was greatly influenced by his fon TR, 
n ared 


who pitied the unfortunate houſe of Stuart, and who dec 
himſelf againſt treating with the Engliſb commonwealth as an 
independent ſtate. | 


but they refuſed to treat with him as an embaſſador, but as a 
miniſter of an inferior character, and voted that he ſhould have 
his audience in the houſe of peers, as being then a place of leſs 
diſtinction than that of the houſe of commons. The miniſter 
was obliged to ſubmit to this mortihcation ; and the Engliſb, to 
complete their triumph over his maſter, ordered the walls 
where he received his audience, to be decorated with thoſe 
magnificent pieces of tapeſtry which {till hang there, repre- 
ſenting the defeat of Philip the IId's armada, and which were 
brought for that very purpoſe from the royal wardrobe. It is 
doubtful what effect this ſubmiſſion, however neceſſary it 
might have been, had upon the infant Theodoſzus ; but it is cer- 
ain that he retired ſome time after in diſguſt from court, to 
which his father, with ſome difficulty, perſuaded him to re- 
turn; but never afterwards conſulted him on affairs of go- 
vernment. This treatment is ſaid to have affected the prince's 
health, for he died of a conſumption in the ſpring of the year 


1653, 


officers, 
popular, He diſplaced his culpable governors, magiſtrates 
"IS 3 - "= "m— 
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The circumſtances of Portugal did not ſuffer John to continue Death of 
longer at variance with thoſe powerful republicans, and he named his eldeſt 
an embaſſador to enter into a negotiation with them at London; ſon, 


1653. 


John was chagrined with the continuance of the war, and The war 
the 1 of the public money by his miniſters and with Saia 
e became more frugal, and conſequently more un- continued. 
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and officers, and applied himſelf entirely to diſciplining, b : 
foreign officers, a good body of national troops for his ** 
in caſe of need; but without 2 upon any offenſwe 
meaſures. The truth is, he ſecretly wiſhed for a peace with 
Spain, which might leave him to the quiet poſſeſſion of * | 
crown, and he truſted to the rebellion of the Catalans, and the 
ſucceſs of the French for bringing it about. The loſs of the 
iſland of Ceylon, which was taken from him by the Dy; 
1654. about the year 1654, and was occaſioned by the avarice and 
| diſobedience of his governors and officers, ſenſibly affected 
John; but the war which broke out between the Engliſh and 
Dutch, gave a vaſt relief to his trading ſubjects in all Parts of 
the globe. As John had a great dependence on the friendſhip 
of France, he could no longer reſiſt the ſollicitations of that 
court, to order his troops to act offenſively againſt the Sho. 
niards; but he was, perhaps, not greatly diſpleaſed that the 
war ſtill languiſhed on the frontiers of Spain. His health was 
now much impaired, and he had for ſome months conſulted 
the queen in all his weighty affairs. He concealed the decay 
| of his conſtitution all he could, but he died on the 6th gf 
1656. November, 1656, in the ſixteenth year of his reign, and the 
fifty-third of his age. The diſtinguiſhing character of this 
prince, who was juſtly ſurnamed the Fortunate, conſiſted in 
the prudence and firmneſs of his conduct. His great view 
John's Was to keep his crown, and to act on the defenſive. He was 
death and among the few princes whom we read of in hiſtory, who ob- 
character. ſerved his promiſes ſo well with the ſtates of his people, that they | 
| were always ready to give him more money than he would ac- 
cept of. The ſecreſy with which he managed all his affairs, 
eſpecially in being able to form a ſtrong party at the court of | 
Madrid itſelf, completes his character. Though he did not | 
ſhine in the field, he was deſtitute of neither courage nor mi- 
litary abilities; and as a man, he is ſaid to have been one of | 
the worthieſt and moſt virtuous of any in his dominions, A 
a proof of his diſintereſtedneſs, and of the bigotry of his peo- 
ple, he reſtored to the families of the offenders the goods that 
had been granted him by the inquiſition; and the head of that 
infamous tribunal, after his death, actually abſolved him from 
the excommunication which they pretended he had incurred 
by ſuch reſtitutions. „ 
He is fuc- Don Alonſo Enriquez was the eldeſt ſyn and ſucceſſor of 
ceeded by John IV. and at the time of his father's death, only thirteen 
his fon years of age. His mother ſeized the regency of the kingdom, 
Alonje, which was ſo full of faction, that many of the nobility talked 
whoſe of removing her ſon's perſon from her care, becauſe ſhe was 1 
mother is Caſtilian. She ſoon proved herſelf ſuperior to calumny by 
regent. appointing don Franciſco de Faro, count of Odemira, the kings 
governor. The count de Caftenheda was his ſub-governo!, 
and the ſecretaries of ſtate were Pedro Veira and Gaſpar © 
Faria, nor could ſhe in all Portugal have made choice of mote 
uncxceptionable men for their poſts. Spain had ſhewn „ 
9 b cen 
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+ exultations upon the death of the late king, and had re- 
newed her invaſions of Portugal, at firſt with ſome ſucceſs, 
In 1058, the Spaniards beſieged Elvas, but as we have already 
ben, were defeated with great loſs. Portugal was, at this 


cen 


time, exhauſted by the continuance of the war, and the Pyre- See p. 
non peace, which left the Spaniards at liberty to turn their 270. 


arms entirely againſt them, ſeemed to threaten her ruin. This 
might have been the caſe, had not Mazarine, for reaſons of 
ate, ſuffered duke Schomberg with a conſiderable body of 
French volunteers (as they were called) to enter into the ſer- 
vice of Portugal, This was partly effected by the miniſtry of 
the count de Soura, whom the queen regent had ſent embaſ- 
ſador to France, and who acted with ſuch ſpirit and reſolution 
that he intimidated Mazarine, But the event which ſaved the 
kinzdom of Portugal at this time, was undoubtedly the mar- 
rage of the king's ſiſter, the infanta Catharina, with Charles 
the IId of Great Britain. This marriage was difliked by the 
French, and moſt violently oppoſed by the Spanzards ; but the 
princefs was to have a large ſum of money, and the fortreſs of 
Tangier for her fortune. Mean while the Spaniards acted with 
ſucceſs under don John of Auſtria, on the frontiers of Portugal, 
where the Portugueſe army muſt have been entirely ruined, 
had it not been for the great military talents of Schomberg. 
That accompliſhed commander could not, however, conquer 
the envy and malice of the Portugueſe miniſters and generals; ſo 
that they loſt a vaſt number of places, and at laſt the important 


city of Evora, which was taken by don 7%n. The count de See p- 


Villar was then general of the Portugueſe army, and having 277 
a good underſtanding with Schomberg, they entirely defeate 

don Jahn, who loſt between ſeven and eight thouſand of his 
troops. Villaffor was ſoon after removed from his command, 
which was retumed by the marquis of Marialva, who, that 
he might wipe out the memory of his bad ſuccefs againſt don 
John, beat count Marſin, who was then in the ſervice of Spain, 
and took Alcantara. But the deciſive blow, which the Spa- 
riardt received in this war, was at Monteſclaros, where the 
count of Marialva obtained ſo complete a victory, that it 
brought about a peace, though not immediately, 
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The king, don Alonſo, as he grew up, diſcovered great in- His inca- 
capacity, and at the ſame time great obſtinacy. Flatterers pacity 
were not wanting, who confirmed him in all his bad habits, and obſti- 
whether natural or — and Antonio and Juan Conti, ſons nacy. 


of a Genoeſe pedlar of Vintimiglia, became his chief favourites, 
and perſuaded him to depoſe the queen from the regency. 
Her pride and apprehenſion of loſing her power, determined 
her to purſue a very unjuſtifiable conduct, for ſhe endeavoured 
to form a party among her nobility for ſetting Alonſo aſide from 
the government, which was to have been given to her ſecond 
ſon and favourite, don Pedro. Havipg ſecured a great party 
for this meaſure, it was reſolved to ſeize upon the — of 
Antonio Conti, the moſt dangerous of the to brothers, which 
A246. wag 
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| was actually done, and he with ſome of his friends were ſert 


He is 


forced to 


reſign the 
govern- 
ment by 


his queen 


and bro- 
ther, 


in exile to Braſil. The queen and her party endeavoured to 
diſguiſe to the king this bold conduct, under pretence of the 
public good, and reſpec for his perſon. Weak as he was he 
diſſembled his reſentment, and the count de Caſtelmelbor, 90 
of the greateſt men in Portugal, ſucceeded Conti in his favour 
The new miniſter perſuaded the king to aſſume the reins of 
government into his own hand; and though the queen eien 
employed force to divert him from that deſign, yet the new 
favourite took his meaſures. ſo well, that being aſſiſted by the 
inhabitants of Liſbon, who declared for Alonſo, the queen waz 
at laſt obliged to reſign the regency, and ſhe and her fon dn 
Pedro were reduced almoſt to a private ſtation, in which the 
ueen mother died, after diſcovering more than manly talent; 
or government, | | | : 5 
he count de Caſtelmelbor now carried his power over the 
king to ſuch an exceſs, that the nobility and the Liſbanites 
threw their eyes on don Pedro, as the only perſon who could 
preſerve Portugal from ruin ; but in the mean time, the king 
married the 3 princeſs de Nemours, who no ſooner ar- 
rived in Portugal, than ſhe diſcovered Pedro to be a much 
more proper huſband for her than his brother. She complained 


of Alonſo's impotence, which had been before more than ſuſ- 
pected, though (it is ſaid) without any reaſon ; and became 


the declared enemy of the miniſter. She attached herſelf to 
don Pedro, and their joint intereſt drove Caſtelmelbor into a 
monaſtery, and his friends into diſgrace. Antonio de Souſa was 
Alonſo's next favourite and miniſter ; but he likewiſe was diſ- 

raced and driven into baniſnment. All ranks and degrees in 
Portugal now ſeconded the queen and don Pedro in demanding 
that the king ſhould call an aſſembly of the ſtates, which he long 
refuſed to do, 2s knowing it was only a ſtep preparatory to his 
own depoſition ; but he was at laſt obliged to conſent, and 
actually to reſign his authority, which devolved upon don 
Pedra, under the title of regent. Alonſo was continued under 
reſtraint, and the queen, who pretended that the king could 
not conſummate the marriage, retired to a convent, and de- 
manded to be ſent back to France. This requeſt, had it been 


granted her, would have rendered her unhappy, as ſhe had 


already ſettled her affections on don Pedro; but perhaps ſhe 
would have more willingly received him to her bed in the 
quality of king, than regent. A reſpectful anſwer was return. 
ed her, but without granting her demand, and ſhe managed 
her affairs ſo artfully, that the ſtates themſelves were brought 


to make applications both to her and the regent, that they 


would join each other in marriage. Pedro, who was not above 
twenty years of age, and of an amorous complexion, loved het 
as much as ſhe did him. A proceſs was ſet on foot before the 
legantine court for a divorce between her and Alonſo, on ac. 
count of his impotency, and the cauſe being heard by cardinal 


Vendgſine, the legate, he granted a diſpenſation, which though 
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inſomal as to ſome particulars, was afterwards confirmed by who are 
the pope, who ranted a divorce on account of the nullity of married 
the marriage. hat ceremony was very pings and all the together. 
"ation, excepting the impriſoned king, ſ. emed to be in rap- 

tures. Even he ſent a meſſage to compliment the bride and 
bridegroom ; but he” is ſaid in private to have bewailed the 

fre of his brother, for having married the French woman, as 

he called his queen. ; | : 

That Pedro had a ſuſceptible heart, appears from his bur- A peace 
ſing into tears when he heard of the ſolitude and the hardſhips with Spain. 
under which his brother ſpent his life in his confinement; and 
he immediately gave orders for his chuſing what companions 
he pleaſed, and for his being carried to Tercera, where he 
might enjoy his favourite diverſion of hunting, and have all 
the iNand for his priſon. The regency being firmly ſettled, 
the Engliſh miniſters at Madrid an L iden drew up a plan of 
a pacification between thoſe two courts, which was approved 
of by both, though oppoſed by France. The king of England 
ſent the earl of Sandwich as his embaſſador to Liſbon; and he 
put the finiſhing hand, under his Britannic majeſty's media- 
tion, to a treaty which cloſed the war, that for twenty ſeven 
years had deſolated both kingdoms. Upon the concluſion of 
this peace, duke Schomberg, and the French auxiliaries, re- 
turned by ſea to France. . 

Don Pedro now, young and amorous as he was, applied Pe 
himſelf with prodigious aſſiduity to the affairs of government, hates the 
and to the reformation of abuſes, both public and private. French. 
The duke of Cadaval, who was of the Braganza family, was | 
his firſt miniſter ; but upon inſpeCting into the internal affairs 
of the kingdom, they ſeemed to be almoſt deſperate. The 
public finances were anticipated or mortgaged ; the country 
was depopulated, and even the private revenue of the king 
had, under the Spaniſh adminiſtrations, been granted to great 
families, from whom it would have been dangerous to reſume 
it. Portugal was drained of ready money, through its frantic 
devotion to the court of Rome; and both its influence and poſ- 
ſeſſons were daily narrowed in the Eaſt Indies by the Dutch 
and the Engliſh. Add to all thoſe misfortunes, that the morals 


of the people were irretrievably degenerated, and they ſeemed 


to be inſenſible of the public calam ties. Don Pedro inherited 
from his father, a ſteadineſs of conduct, nor could all the arts 
employed by his conſort and her French agents, prevail with 
bim to break with Spain. Notwithſtanding this, he narrowly 
eſcaped a conſpiracy which was formed by the Spaniards, for 
alafinating himſelf, and reſtoring his brother. All he could 


be brought to, was to fortify his frontier, and to ſhut up the 
unfortunate Alonſo, a cloſe priſoner in the caſtle of Cintra, 
| Curing the remaining part of his life. When the treaty of 


meguen was in agitation, don Pedro offered his mediation, 


which was deſpiſed by France, but accepted of by Spain, with 
whom he adjutted all the differences between the two crowns, 


concerning 
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concerning the Rio de la Plata. From that time, Peg; con. 


ceived an averſion to the French court. 


He mar- 


ries the 


The dutcheſs of Savoy, the elder ſiſter of the queen of Poy. 
tugal, wanted to marry her ſon, the famous Victor Amadeus, ts 


princeſs of Pedro's daughter, who had been recognized heireſs to the 


Neuburg hb. 


1683, 
Death of 


Alon ſo. 


1590. 
Pedro's 
wiſe con- 
duct. 


crown of Portugal. Such a match with a foreign prince, wa; 
againſt the copſtitution of the kingdom; but that obſtack 
was got over by the conſent of the ſtates. A ſquadron ua 
ſent to bring the duke of Savoy to Portugal, but the Savonard 
nobility, fearing to become a province to France, which hag 
vigorouſly promoted the marriage, oppoſed it fo effectuali 
that the ſquadron returned to Liſbon without the duke. It wa 
thought that this diſappointment, together with her huſbang; 
infidelity to her bed, had an effect upon the queen's health 
for ſhe died on the 17th of December, 1683, foon after the 
death of the unfortunate king, don Alonſo. Her death ex- 
tinguiſned the French influence at the court of Liſbon, for 
Pedro, who ſucceeded immediately as king, refuſed even tg 
treat with Lewis XIV. concerning the marriage of his daugh- 
ter. Pedro was, all this while, labouring to retrieve the affairs 
of Portugal, in which he was more ſucceſsful than had been 
expected; and at the deſire of his ſubjects he married the 
princeſs Maria Sophia of Neuburgh, who was carried to Pirty- 
gal in an Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by the duke of Graftmn, 
This beautiful virtuous princeſs, made Pedro the father of 1 
ſon, who died three weeks after his birth. Upon his death, 
ſeveral treaties for the infanta's marriage were ſet on foot, 
which came to nothing; and ſoon after ſhe died, in the 2if 
year of her age. : | | | 

In the year 1690, donna Louiſa, the king's natural daughter, 
one of the fineſt women in Portugal, was legitimated, and 
her father gave her the title of royal highneſs. It was thought 


that ſhe was an enemy to the count de Caſtelmelbor, who was 


ſtill alive, and by his knowledge of the chief courts of Eurobt, 
was ſtrongly recommended to Pedro, for his firſt miniſter ; but 
without effect. Pedro had ſucceeded beyond belief, in reſtor- 
ing the luſtre of the crown of Portugal, through the wiſe neu- 
trality he had obſerved in the affairs of Europe. He however 
augmented and diſciplined his forces, and offered his mediation 
to the contending powers, who now received it with great 
deference. He even gave his embaſlador at Paris, the marqui 
de Caſcaes, orders to talk with the French miniſters in a vel 
reſolute tone, upon the inſults offered by their ſhips to the flag 
of Portugal. The warlike preparations which Pedro continued 
to make, and the ftate of public affairs, obliged Lewes to pro- 
miſe him all imaginable ſatisfaction, and he ſent him a molt 
reſpectful embaſſy to court his friendſhip. It is thought, not 
without reaſon, that Pedro, at this time, had an cye upon thy 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, to which he had a very plauſible claim, 3 
being deſcended by the female line from Ferdinand and [ſabes 
It is eeriain, that he inclined to take part with the allies againft 
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France, when the queen died in 1694, leaving him fix children, 1694. 
of whom two were ſons. The great expence of his arma- 
ments, at that time, obliged Pedro, with the conſent of the 
bates, to lay a tax upon tobacco throughout his dominions. 

Soon after this, the throne of Spain became vacant by the death 
of Charles TI. and Pedro's circumſtances were ſuch as in a 
manner obliged him to recognize the ſucceſhon of the duke of 
Laion. This did not prevent a convention, entered into be- 
tween France and Spain, for ſtripping Pedro of Portugal, which 
was defeated by his threatening to join with the allies, and 
Lewis XIV. became the guarantee of a freſh treaty between 
the courts of Madrid and Liſbon. | 
Pedro was, at this time, courted by all the powers of Europe, He is 
who gratified him in all his demands. Upon his declaring for courted by 
a neutrality, and the Spaniards roundly and contumeliouſly all Zurepe, 
telling him he could have none, he opened his kingdom as an but de- 
aſylum to all the oppoſers of the houſe of Bourbon in Spain, clares for 
and immediately entered into the meaſures of the allies, and the allies. 
| recognized the title of the archduke Charles to the crown of 
Hain, upon the latter engaging to put him in perpetual poſſeſ- 
fon of Badajoz, Alcantara, Albuquerque, Valenza, Bayonne, 
the Vigo, Tuy and Gardia. The conduct of his Portugueſe majeſty 


2 during the war that followed, has been ſufficiently deſcribed 
an, in our hiſtories of Spain, France and Germany. It is ſufficient 
f a here to ſay in general, that Pedro was very ill ſerved, both by 
th, his miniſters and generals. The duke of Cadaval, his firſt 
ot, miniſter, diſliked the war, which was continued chiefly at the 
if expence of England, and the marquis das Minas, though he 
defeated don Pedro Ronguille, and took a few places, knew 6 
er, little of the true art of war. In the year 1704, Pedro falling 1704. 
nd ill, appointed Catharine, the queen dowager of England, who 
ht had for ſome time reſided in his dominions, regent-of Portugal ; 
12 but ſhe was cut off by death, a few months after her appoint- 
be ment, and Jeft all her eſtate, which was very conſiderable; to 
ut her brother Pedro, The misfortunes which happened to the 
Is arms of Portugal, and conſequently to thoſe of the allies, 
u- during the courſe of that war, were undoubtedly owing to the 
er backwardneſs or incapacity, or both, of the Portugucſe mini- 
On ſters, to ſupport it, for it is allowed on all hands, that Pedro 
at himſelf acted with vigour and ſincerity, and more than once 
15 poſtponed his own advantage to the good of the common 
ſy cauſe, While he was intent upon raiſing freſh troops, he was His death 
5 ſeized with a lethargy, the conſequence of a cold he contracted 
d at Alcantara, and died on the 4th of December, 1706, in the 1706. 
b. twenty-third year of his reign, (excluſiye of his regency) and 
lt the fifty-ſeventh of his age. 
ot Pedro was illiterate, but his experience in buſineſs, his ap- and cha- 
Ie plication, his patience and moderation, ſupplied the defects of racter. 
1 his education. From his conduct towards France, it is plain 
£ that he was ſuſceptible of reſentment ; but it was cool, tem- 
| perate, and well conducted. The retrieving the affairs of 


L Portugal, 
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Acceſſion 
of John 
the Vth, 


1708. 


109. 


who like · 


. wiſe joins 
with the 
allies, 


great number of foreign officers who had been introduced into 


cauſe they were generally with mean women, form the mof 


ceſſor of don Pedro, was the ſame as that of his father; nor 


Tracy, and terminated in little leſs than a breach between them 
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Portugal, was the conſtant object of his attention, In hi, 
perſon, he was tall and vigorous, abſtemious, religious, cha. 
ritable, and, towards the latter end of his reign, contempla. 
tive. His amours, which did not much affect the public, be. 


exceptionable part of his character, unleſs we look upon his 
marriage with his brother's wife as a ſtain upon his reputation 
The rectitude of that meaſure has never been ſufficiently 
cleared up, and perhaps was a ſecret which died with the 
queen, whoſe delicacy was not among the moſt ſhining of her 
qualifications, It has been ſaid, upon very plauſible authority 
that Alonſo was ſo far from being impotent, that his perſon 
was robuſt and athletic, and that he had been the A. of 
ſeveral children, by different miſtreſſes. 

The political conduct of don John, the eldeſt fon and ſuc- 


was the ſevere defeat which the Britiſb and Portugueſe troops 
received at Almanza, owing to him but to his general, the 
marquis das Minas, who, after being wounded himſelf, and 
having his miſtreſs killed fighting by his ſide in the battle, 
made a maſterly retreat, at the expence of the Br:t1h troops, 
who were expoſed to ſlaughter. After the defeat, John pro- 
miſed to perſevere in the common cauſe, and received vaſt 
ſupplies from England. In the mean while, his people ſuffer- 
ed greatly from the inroads of the Spaniards, which he was in 
no condition to repel. He ſent the duke de Villamajor with a 
moſt magnificent equipage, to demand in marriage the arch- 
ducheſs Mary Anne, who was carried to Liſbon in a Brithh 
fleet, and the marriage was celebrated on the 28th of Ober 
1703, The Bra/! trade now afforded great quantities of gold 
and diamonds, and growing every day more profitable to Prr- 
tugal, it enabled John to perform his engagements with his al- 
lies, with tolerable punctuality. The cargo which that feet 
brought this year to Liſbon, amounted to ſix millions ſterling, 
but his miniſters ſtill continued backward in ſupport of the 
war, They entered into ſome negotiations, for the neutra- 
lity of their peaſants, which gave umbrage to the allies, and 
the allied army under the marquis de Fronteira, and the eat! 
of Galway, were beat by the marquis de Baye, in the cam- 
paign of 1709. This diſgrace was owing to the ill behaviour 
of the Portugueſe officers, many of whom were broken. A 
ridiculous point of ceremony about the franchiſes of foreign 
miniſters, had almoſt ſeparated his Portugueſe majeſty from the 
confederates. The embaſſadors were not ſupported by thei 
courts in their extravagant claims, and John went ſo far into 
the ſentiments of his courtiers, as to grow jealous of the 
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his army. The diſguſt the Portugueſe miniſtry received at this 
was attended with the worſt of effects towards the confede- 
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ſtinzey, and it proved the ruin of the archduke's affairs in 
ain. The Portugueſe miniſters, however, urged the plauſi- 
th plea that they were obliged to provide for the defence of 
their own country, by keeping their troops upon their fron- 
tiers, inſtead of marching them into the heart of Spain. 
This breach never was thoroughly made up, and a coldneſs 
ſucceeded between John and the maritime powers. He ſtill 
continued the war with ſome reputation to his arms; for his 
general, the count de Villaverda, took Miranda and Zafra, but 
was obliged to return to the defence of Portugal, to ſave Eluas 
ſrom falling into the hands of the marquis de Baye. In the 
year 1711, the coldneſs between the Portugueſe court and the 1711. 
confederates, was encreaſed by mutual recriminations, and by 
the vaſt loſſes which the Portugueſe ſuffered from the French 
fleet at Rio de Faneiro, His Portugueſe majeſty complained 
that he had not been protected by the maritime powers, and 
that the Dutch had not paid him their ſtipulated ſubſidies. 
His embaſſador at the Hague, the count de Tarouca, prevailed 
with the States General to pay part of thoſe arrears, which en- 
abled his Por:ugueſe majeſty to keep an army in the field, till 
the earl of Portmore, who commanded the Engliſh in Portugal, 
declared, in conſequence of the conferences at Utrecht, that he 
had orders to withdraw his troops from thoſe of the allies. 
This put an end to the ſubſidies that had been paid by the and gets 
Enzlifh to his Portugueſe majeſty, who immediately acceded to good 
the ſuſpenſion of arms that had been ſigned at Utrecht, In terms to 
the ſubſequent conferences, it appeared that John, had it not the peace 
been for the determination of the court of England to have ** Utrec's. 
peace at any rate, would have continued the war; but finding 
that he muſt have done it ſingly (the imperialiſts being in no 


Fi condition to aſſiſt him) againſt the whole power of the houſe 
* of Baurbon, he wiſely ſubmitted, and obtained from France 
þ the beſt terms he could for his country, as may be ſeen in 
11 other parts of this work. They were much better, eſpeci- 
1 ally as to his American affairs, than he had reaſon to expect, 
* and they were procured by the favour of the Eugliſo. The 
1 war, however, ſtill went on with Spain, and John was cha- 
* prined by a refractory diſpoſition which had taken hold of his 
* lubjects, both in Portugal and Brafil, where they were ex- 
fl tremely diſcontented at the loſſes they had ſuſtained from the 
4 French, and for which they inſiſted upon indemnification out 
1 of the royal treaſury. John applied not only to his own allies, 
* but to Levis the XIV th, for protection againſt the exorbitant 
o cheims of Spain, which daily multiplied ; and his affairs imme- 


diately took a favourable, though unexpected, turn. : 

Upon the death of queen Anne, the Englifh miniſtry de- He is pro- 
clared they were ready to join the Portugueſe in bringing the tected by 
Yaniards to reaſon, and the diſcovery of a new mine in Braſi England. 
ad extinguiſhed all diſcontents in that country, from whence 
b. at riches now arrived at Liſbon. John employed them in | 
augmenting his preparations for war, and finding ras 0p . 
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backed by the Engliſh, he talked to the court of Madrid mM 


ſuch a ſtrain, as ſoon renewed the negotiations for peace 2 
Utrecht, which, by the intervention of the French court, wi; 
at laſt concluded, upon the terms which Jon himſelf had 
preſcribed. His firmneſs on this occaſion, was wonderful 
applauded by the allies, and he was well ſerved by his pleni. 

otentiaries, the count de Tarouca, and don Lew:s d. Acunha 

he ſubſtance of the treaty then concluded, was ſettling the 
limits of the two monarchies, as they were before the war 
and his catholic majeſty paying ſome arrears that had been 
due to his Portugueſe majeſty, who was to reſtore to the Sha- 
niards Albuquerque and Puebla, without receiving any conf. 
deration for their additional fortifications. Upon the whole, 
every thing conſidered, Fohn gained more by the peace than 
any of the other powers concerned in the war. 

The crown of Portugal being thus reſtored to a reſpectable 
ſtate, John employed his tranquillity in promoting the intereſt 
of his ſubjects, thoſe relating to commerce particularly, In 
all his negotiations with foreign princes, he kept up his dig- 
nity as a ſovereign prince, and ſuffered the French embaſſador 
to depart from his court without an audience, rather than that 
his ſecretary of ſtate ſhould relax in a very infignificant cere- 


monial. He compelled the Dutch to fulfil their treaties with 


his crown, relating to the Negro trade in Africa. He fitted 
out a very conſiderable ſquadron, which acted in conjunction 
with thoſe of the pope and Yenztians, and did great ſervices 
againſt the infidels, eſpecially on the coaſts of Itah. The 
pope, by way of acknowledzment, erected his royal chapel at 
Liſbon, into a patriarchal and metropolitical church; ſo that 
that archbiſhopric is, as it were, ſplit in two. About this 
time, his Portugueſe majeſty had a difference with his brother, 
don Emanuel, whom he preſſed to embrace an eccleſiaſtical 
life, to which that prince had ſuch an averſion, that he made 
an elopement to Holland, and ſerved in the German armies 
againſt the infidels. This accident gave no great diſguſt to 

ohn, who continued to apply himſelf affiduouſly to the arts 
of peace; and notwithſtanding the oppoſition he met with, 
from the ignorance and bigotry of the inquiſition, he eſtabliſh- 
ed academies at Liſbon, for the improvement of true know- 
ledge. In 1722, though John expreſſed all imaginable grati- 
tude and regard for the Engliſh, two Britiſh merchants, Min- 
Held and Roberts, were condemned to death, for the very com- 
mon practice of ſending gold out of Portugal, but Jobn pa. 
doned them, at the interceſſion of the Engliſh embaſſador; 0 
that nothing more ſeems to be meant by their condemnation 
than to ſhew his own ſubjects, and all Europe, how much be 
had the ſuppreſſion of that practice at heart. In 1724, he 
erected the African company into an excluſive body for fur- 
niſhing the Braſils with Megroes ; but about this time Portugs 
and Algarve ſuftered incredible concuſſions from ftorms a 
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differences with the court of Rome, diſcover how well 
ne underſto9d his character as a rg. They took their riſe 
from the friendſhip he had for Bichi, the nuncio at Liſſon, 
whom he deſired his holineſs to raiſe to the purple. Bichi was 

icula | 
hies about the pope's perſon; ſo that no regard was paid to 
his majeſty's application, and Bichi being recalled, John re- 


bus 


went even ſo far, that he not obſcurely threatened a ſeparation 


ſon to John, was married to donna Maria Anna Vittoria, the 
ime princeſs who had been affianced to the French king, as 
was Frrdinand, prince of Aſturias, afterwards king of Spain, 


modating matters between John and his holineſs ; but all the 
conceſſion the latter would make, was to offer to accept of any 
perſon, excepting Bichi, whom his Portugueſe majeſty ſhould 
recommend to be a cardinal. n rejected this condition, 
and when pope Benedict the XIIIth obliged Bichi to leave 


Liſan to ſupply the place of his holineſs in every exerciſe of 
papal or eccleſiaſtical power, and he at the ſame time prohi- 
bited all intercourſe with Rome. By another mandate, he put 
atop to the payment of the pope's revenues in Portugal, and 
ordered all his ſubjects to leave the papal dominions, and return 
home, All this ſhew of reſolution was deluſive, 5%n in his 
principles was too much of a bigot to carry his menaces into 
full execution. He ftill kept up the horrid court of inquiſt- 
tion in his dominions, though he pretended to moderate the 
cruelty of their proceedings, and though he did not obtain the 
great point he aimed at, he compromiſed matters with the 
next pope. 

The reader, in the hiſtory of Spain, will ſee the principal 


rly obnoxious to the houſe of Auſtria, and had ene. 


fiſed to receive any other nuncio from Rome. His reſentment 


om that church. In 1727, Te/eph, prince of Braſil, eldeſt 


Liſp, and repair to Rome, John ordered the patriarch of 


1727. 


67. 


to donna Maria, the infanta of Portugal. His catholic ma- are com- 
jeſty took that opportunity to offer his mediation for accom- promiſed. 


events of the remaining part of John's reign. In 1729, the 1729. 


double marriages between the two courts, were celebrated in Double 


tle Caya, (a river which divides the two kingdoms) with marriages 


great pomp, but {till greater punctilio, on account of the ce- between 


remonial, The formal manner in which both kings pro- Spain and 
ceeded, and the jealouſies they expreſſed for their reſpective Portigal. 


wgnities, diſcovered ſome reſerve, notwithſtanding thoſe near 
family connections; and the ſtate of affairs in Europe, occa- 
loned by the ſucceſſes of the Spaniards in Italy, rendered the 
court of Madrid intractable. The Portugueſe miniſters ſervants 


there, had imprudently reſcued a criminal from juſtice, and 


were therefore committed to priſon, His Portugueſe majeſty 
elented this upon the Spaniſh embaſſador's ſervants at Liſbon. 
both embaſfadors were recalled, and it was thought the Spa- 
wards not only intended to intercept the Brajil fleet, but to 
mrade Portugal, His Portugueſe majeſty implored the ath#- 
ance of Great Britain, who immediately ſent Sir Jehn Norris 
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with a ſtrong ſquadron, to his relief, and excepting a few hr; 
vadoes, the Spaniards durſt proceed no farther ory * 
tious views. On the 31ſt of July 750, king John died, at-the 
age of ſixty, with the character of being a prince tenacious of 
his right, naturally inclined to juſtice, but devoured by ſuper. 


tion. | 

His ſon Jeſeph, his preſent Portugueſe majeſty, was born in 
June 171 65 and upon his acceſſion, by his conduct in requir. 
ing to inſpect the books of the Engliſb merchants at Liſin 
to diſcover the exports of gold out of his dominions, he ſeem. 


ed to have forgot the obligations his kingdom owed to Cr; 


Britain. His attention to the commercial intereſts of hi 
crown, was, in other reſpects, laudable. He regulated the 
boundaries of the territory belonging to him in America, with 


his catholic _—y but gave up to the Spaniards the colony 


of St. Sacrament. He cleared his coaſts of the Barbary corkairs, 
and received from his holineſs the epithet of Moft Faithful, 
which is now annexed to the crown of Portugal. The indiffe- 
rence which he diſcovered with regard to the court of Non, 
rendered it perhaps the more inclinable to oblige him; for his 
holineſs agreed to the abolition, or rather diminution of the aut 
de fe at Liſbon, and abſolved him from the performance of his 
father's extravagant grants there. This was held to be good 


policy, becauſe of the immenſe ſums which the apoſtolical cham- 


The 
dreadful 
_ earth- 


ber yearly drew from Portugal, He endeavoured, but in vain, 
to open an Ea/? India trade, by the way of China, and finding 
how diſagreeable his prohibition of the exportation of gold 
out of his kingdom was to the Engliſb, he at laſt allowed ity 
upon its paying a duty of two per cent. In other reſpects, he 
did all he could to cramp the Britiſb trade in his dominions, 
and took ſteps for that purpoſe that were repugnant to juſtice 
and ſound policy, becauſe he could not even man his ſhips 
without Eng//h commanders, though he ſtill continued to ſend 
them to China. | 3 

The exchanges of territory which he made with Hain in 
America were, in the main, 2 to Portugal, but thwarted 
by the Jeſuits, who inſtigated the natives not to ſubmit to thy 


quake at regulations laid down by the two crowns, and this gave his 


Liſbon. 


Portugueſe majeſty an invincible averſion to that order. Whit 
he was intent on ſettling his American acquiſitions, bis cap. 
tal of Liſbon, on the 1{t of November 1755, was viſited wi 
one of the moſt dreadful earthquakes that hiſtory records, fol 
no fewer than fifteen thouſand of the inhabitants were burie 
in the ruins. The firſt accounts ſaid a hundred thouſand, and 
magnified the ruins of Liſbon far beyond the real truth. Ti 
loſs, however, was incredible, and his Portugueſe majeſty nat 
fowly eſcaped periſhing in the fall of his own palace. The 
towns in the neighbourhood of Liſbon ſuffered in proportion, 
and the ſhocks continued ſome days, communicating them, 
felves even to Madrid in Spain. The Spaniſh embaſſador and 
nine of his domeſtics were killed in the ruins of his own houl 
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everal perſons of great quality, who had not time to 
* eit ons in Liſbon. The king and the court 
of Portugal, afraid to truſt themſelves under a roof, lived in 
tents pitched in the royal gardens, and there they obtained a 
generous ſupply of money and proviſions, to the amount of a 
Pindred thouſand pounds, ſent them by the king and parli- 
ment of Great Britain. The preſent was received with be- 
coming gratitude; nor was the crown of Spain backward in 
ſending its ſupplies likewiſe. - 
Scarcely had the people of Portugal recovered from their con- Conſpira- 
ſternation at this dreadful event, than they were alarmed by the Cy againſt 
diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt the king's perſon. The chief the king 
party concerned, was the duke of Aveiro, one of the greateſt of Portu- 
noblemen in the kingdom, who, according to the manifeſtos ga diſco- 
publiſhed by the court, being exaſperated at the king for in- vered and 
terpoſing in ſome of his family affairs, aſſociated himſelf with puniſhed, 
the Pits whom he had formerly deteſted, and who had | 
Jately been baniſhed from court, and engaged the marquis of 
Javora, and other perſons, in a deſign upon the king's life. 
Though the particulars of the conſpiracy are not, perhaps, at 
this time, known, yet it 1s certain that the king, upon his re- 
turn from a private viſit, was ſhot at, and wounded by the 
conſpirators, who were more numerous than was at firſt ap- 
rehended. They were diſcovered by their own imprudence, 
The duke of Aveiro (called Lancaſtre, from John of Ghent, 
duke of Lancaſter) the marchioneſs of Tavora, her huſband, 
their eldeſt ſon, the count of Atouguia (ſuppoſed to be the 
head of the moſt ancient family in 8 and Foſeph, ſe- 
cond and youngeſt ſon of the marquis of Tavora, were ap- 
prehended, and committed to priſon. After undergoing the 
form of a trial, they were ſeverally condemned to death, which 
they ſuffered with circumſtances of great cruelty. A ſcaffold 
was built (ſay the accounts of that time) oppoſite to the houſe 
where the priſoners were confned, and eight wheels fixed 
upon it. On one corner of the ſcaffold was placed Antonio 
Alvarez Ferreira, and on the other corner, the effigy of Jo- 
/epb Policarpio de Azevedo, who was ſtill miſſing; theſe being the 
two perſons that fired at the back of the king's equipage. 
About half an hour after eight in the morning, the execution 
began. The criminals were brought out one by one, each 
under a ſtrong guard. The marchioneſs of Tavora was the 
hrſt that was brought upon the ſcaffold, where ſhe was be- 
headed at one ſtroke. Her body was afterwards placed upon 
the floor of the ſcaffolding, and covered with a linen cloth. 
Young Foſeph Maria of Tavora, the young marquis of Tavsra, 
the count of Atouguia, and three ſervants of the duke of Avei- 
70, were firſt ſtrangled at a ſtake, and afterwards their limbs 
roken with an iron inſtrument: The marquis of Tavora, ge- 
neral of horſe, and the duke of Aveiro, had their limbs broken 
alive, The duke, for greater —_— was brought bare- 
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headed to the place of execution. The body and limbs of 
each of the criminals, after they were executed, were thrown 
upon a whe I, and covered with a linen cloth. But whey 
Antorio Alvarez Ferreira was, brought to the ſtake, whoſe ſen. 
tence was to be burnt alive, the other bodies were expoſed t, 
his view; the combuſtible matter, which had been laid under 
the ſcaffolding, was ſet on fie, and the whole machine, with 
the bodies, were conſumed to aſhes, and thrown into the ſe, 
The detection and puniſhment of this conſpiracy, was fol. 
lowed by the ſequeſtration of all the eſtates belonging to the 
Fejuits in Portuga!, and their baniſnment from that kingdom. 
The chief hiſtorical event relating to Portugal, that has not 
been mentioned in the hiſtory of Spain, was the marriage he. 
tween the princeſs of Braſil, John's eldeſt daughter, and his 
brother, don Pedro, which was concluded and confummated 
in order to remove all doubts that might ariſe concerning the 
ſucceſſion to the crown. Though the pope granted his if. 
penſation for that marriage, which was performed on the 6th 
2760, of June 1760, yet his nuncio, cardinal Accigicli. ſhewed ſuch 
marks of diſcontent and diſregard of his moſt faithful majeſty, 
that he was fent out of Portugal; and this created a breach 
between the courts of Rome and Lifton. The Por tugueſc, in 
the eccleſiaſtical fate, were recalled, and ſtrong reciiming- 
tions were publiſhed by the Pertugueſe miniſters ; but this 
breach was attended with no conſequences, Nothing now 
remains to complete our hiſtory of Portugal, but to give fone 
account of the infolent manner in which that coutt was 
treated by the French and Spaniards, when they broke with 
England. - | 
The memorial delivered by don Joſeph Torrero, embaſſador 
from the court of Spain, and monſ. aques Bernard O Din, 
miniſter plenipotentiary from the court of France to that of 
Portugal, was to the following effect. | 
Papers re. The kings of France and Spain having found it neceſſary to 
lating to form an alliance, and take other meaſures to curb the pride of 
the breach the Britiſb nation, which aſpires to become deſpotic over the 
b. tween fea, and conſequently over all maritime commerce ; agreed, that 
Spain and they would, in the firſt pl ce, invite the king of Portugal to ente 
Portugal. intò this alliance with them, which they expected he would do, 
| as conformable to W at he owes, both to himſelf and his king: 
dom; eſpecially, as he ſuffers greatly under the yoke which 
Great B-itain has already laid 1pon him, and which ſhe b 
about to extend over all who hae pofſeflions beyond fea; 
and, as it wou'd > unjuſt to expect France and Spain to facit 
fice themſeive: wi hout the aſſiſtance of Portugal, for an ob- 
ject in which Portugal is at leaſt equally intereſted; and yet 
more ſo, to afford the Engliſh, their common enemy, an aly- 
lum in her ports, whence they can more eaſily annoy het 
friens, and, at the ſane time, encich themſelves by her com- 
mercc. | 
8 They 
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hey therefore jointly deſire his Partugueſe majeſty, to de- 
elf united with France and Cee the enſign 
againſt England, as the common enemy of all maritime na- 
en- tions; and obſerve, that the king of Spain is brother to the 
ueen of Portugal, and a true friend, and quiet neighbour of 
der that kingdom, who wiſhes, that, either in peace, or in war, 


cla 


ith Sharm and Portugal may be conſidered as under one maſter, 
2, hey urge alſo, that it will be betrer for the king of Portugal 
ol. to have for an ally a catholic king, his near relation, and 
le niet neighbour, both in Europe and America, than England, 
m. whoſe haugntineſs ;enders her incapable of confidering other 
ot fovereigns with equality, and white aſliſtance Portugal can 
e never need, when by an otrenſtye and dejcniive league ſhe 
1s ſhall be united with Starr and France. It is added, that 
G, Vance and de can tre lefs doubt of Portugal's compliance 
Ie with this propofal, ,h ii already cauſed her troops to 
1 advance to tlie frontiers oi 7772, to ſecure the maritime 
1 places of Portuza! fo any danger which might threaten 
1 them, when the acc eflion of Portugal to the alliance of France 
'y and Spain ſhould be known io the £Engsl:fh 

1 A categorical aniver to this memorial was required in four 
n days, an it was declared, that a delay beyond that time 


would be conſidered as a hαο 

To this memorial, Portugal, on the 2cth of the ſame month, 
within the preciſe term of four Jays, anſwered, that ſhe was 
greatly affected ie the flames of war kindled between Spain 
and Great Britain, powers with whom ſhe is allied by blood 
and friendihip, and wiſhes that her neutrality might be able 
to bring about a treaty of peace; but that there are unſur- 
mountable difficulties which muſt prevent her from coming 
into the alliance of France and Spain againſt England, 

iſt, Portugal is, and has long been, allied to England, by 
ſolemn and public treaties, which being merely defenſive, 
muſt be innocent and not having received any offence from 
England, ſhe cannot enter into an offenſive league againſt her, 
without breach of public faith. And, 

2dly, His Portugueſe majeſty would act moſt injuriouſly by 
his ſubjects, if he ſhould bring upon them the calamities of 
an offenſive war, which they are not in a condition to ſup- 
port, after the misfortunes that have already befallen them, by 
the long ſickneſs of the late king, by the earthquake of 1755, 
and the conſpiracy of 1758. | 

His Portugueſe majeſty therefore declares, that a perfect 
neutrality is a neceſſary principle of his ſyſtem; and that, 
having cauſed his troops to be ready for the-defence of his 
polts and maritime places, and made all proper diſpoſitions 
for the common a-lvantage of all the powers at war, without 
liſtinction, Spain may be aſſured, that nothing ſhall be 
done in any of ſuch ports or places, cantrary to her in- 


tereſts. | | 
Bb 2 We 
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We have inſerted the foregoing extracte from the Porjygy,, 


Nate papers at that time, as evidences of the crying injuſtice 


impoſed by the courts of Madrid and Verſailles upon that of 


Liſbon; and indeed, they were ſo glaring, that many thought 


that the Portugueſe court was not previouſly unacquainteg 
with their demands. Whatever may be in this, it is certain. 
that neither the French nor the Spaniards abated in their 
terms, and mutual declarations of war accordingly were if. 


| ſued, the event of which we have already given in the hiſtory 
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SECTION I. 


HE high antiquities of this country are wrapped in Antient ' 
IT fiction, and it is ſurprizing that Saxo Grammaticus, ſtate of 
Meurſius, Pontanus, and other elegant writers, have taken ſo Deanark, 
much pains to tranſmit them to poſterity. Their fictions, 
however, ſpeak themſelves, and, in this age, can impoſe upon. 
no reader, who has the ſmalleſt tincture of learning. Not- 
withſtanding this, it is certain, that the Danes had a form of 
government as early as any nation in Europe, and their an- 
ceſtors had many ſignificant emblems of Celtic extraction in 
their government. Their kings were elective, and their hiſ- 
tory partakes of the revolutions and events, that are common 
in the hiſtories of other nations during the ſame periods. The 
Daniſh hiſtorians, like thoſe of Scotland, Sweden, Norway, 
and other northern countries, are laviſh in beſtowing titles 
and dignities on their kings and great men, in zras of barba- 
riſm, when no ſuch diſtinctions exiſted. According to the 
beſt authorities, all preference was obtained by courage and 
bodily ſtrength. Thus the word fing ſignified no more than 
the ableſt warrior; the treaſurer might have been the pay- 
maſter of the army out of the enemy's ſpoils, and menial of- 
hces very poſſibly ſubſiſted about the chief leader, after the 
war was over; nor do we perceive any harm that accrues to 
hiſtory, by adapting modern titles to thoſe offices, however 


Tudely they might have been exerciſed, | 
| | Bb 3 We 


846. 


Eric the 
Iſt, king. 
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We are at a loſs whom to fix upon as the firſt legiſlator of 
Denmark, and we muſt give up as uncertain the hiſtory of that 
country preceding the year 846. We ſay uncertain, becauſe 


- undoubtedly a great deal of true hiſtory mingled with that 


which was traditionary and fabulous, 
Eric the Iſt, who we are told by the old Daniſh hiſtorians 
was the fifty-ninth king of Denmark, was a Chriſtian, though 
uſurper, and was. converted by A»ſgarins, biſhop of Bi 
men. Being killed in battle, the true heir, whoſe name wi; 
Eric likewiſe, ſucceeded to the throne, and was likewiſe con- 
verted to Chriſtianity by Anſgarius. He was ſucceeded by (a- 
nute, ſurnamed the Little, who was a minor, and whoſe 
throne was for a long time uſurped by the king of Sueden. 


This Canute was indifferent as to all religions, and che moft | 


memorable part of his hiſtory is, that under him, Denmark was 
ſo overſtocked with people, that vaſt numbers were obliged to 
emigrate, and to ſettle in Courland or Germany. It is more 
than probable, that it was owing to the like emigrations that 
great part of the coaſts of Scotland, Ireland and England, were 
at this time peopled by the Danes; and if we are to believe 
their hiſtorians, they had conquered England long before this 


time, and the introduction of the Chri ian religion there waz 
oving to Frotho the Vith, ſon to this Canute the little. Not- 


withſtanding the improbability of this fact, it ſcarcely can 
be doubted that England received its name from a province 
of Denmark, and that the people of Denmark in general, 


were originally called Saxons; but upon their multiplying and 


emigrating, they found it convenient to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by provincial appellations. The laws of the Danes and Saxons 
were fundamentally the ſame, and were of the feudal kind, 


Crorm? 


In their rude ſtate they ſubſiſted in England till the time of 
the conqueſt, when the duke of Normandy introduced them 
into England; where they were modified according to that 
ſyſtem of government which he erected. Under the Gu/- 
cards, who were Normans, and conſequently Danes or Saxins, 
the ſame laws were refined, and digeſted into a noble code of 
juriſprudence, the remains of which are ſtill diſcernable in 
Naples and Sicily, which they conquered and governed under 


the title of kings, in the proper ſenſe of the word. 


Sormo, ſurnamed the Angie, or Engliſhman, ſucceeded to the 
crown of Denmark, but being of an indolent diſpoſition, the 


_ Engliſh under him threw off the Danifh yoke. It is, how- 


ever, alittle unaccountable, how thoſe Dani/h kings of Eng- 


land could prefer Denmark to that country. Gormo was ſuc- 


ceeded by Harold V. as he was by Gormo the IIId, whoſe ſons, 


according to the Daniſh hiſtorians, conquered Treland. 


gives li- 
berty cf 


The Daniſh hiſtory now. clears up, in proportion as it is 


connected with the German. This Gormo was a pagan, and 


conſcience an enemy to the Chriſtians, but great part of his country 


to the 


Chrifiia 2 


- 


Was invaded, and reduced by the emperor of Germary, Heiry 


the Fowler, who obliged him to give liberty of conſcience — 


* 
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the Chriſtians in his dominions. Gormo the IId was ſucceed- Vol. VIII. 


* el by Harold the VIth, who diiputed the crown of England p. 390. 
uſe with Haguin, king of Norteay; but HAuquin was defeated, and 
hat Metbay reduced to a province depending on Denmark. After 
this, Yurald recovered the territories, PC that of 
ns, Sfwick, that had been taken from Deum 15 by entry the 
gh Fowler. While he was intent upon reſtoring his brother-in- 
2 hw, who had been driven from the throne of Sweden, Den- 
725 mark was invaded by the emperor Otbo; but Harold ſound 
U- means to purchaſe his peace, by becoming Chr1 lian, and Otho 
a= oo ſponſor for him at the font. His converſion did not pre- 
le vent his being engaged in many other quarrels with the neigh- 
N. bouring princes, and at laſt his own ſon, Szuen, rebelled 
ot | zcainft him, and uſurped his throne; and Harold, after re- 
as cciving repeated defeats, was obliged to take refuge with his 
to countrymen in Normandy. They enabled him to make an- 
e other ſtruggle for his crown; but after fighting a bloody, 


though indecifive battle, he was killed by the hands of a com- 
mon ſoldier. There is great reaſon to believe, from the hiſ- 
tory of Denmark at, this period, that the diſpoſition of its in- 
habitants inclined ſtrongly to paganiſm, and that the profeſſion 
of Chriſtianity by its kings, was merely political, in order to 
keep well with the German princes, and the deſcendents of 
| Charles the Great. | 

This appeared eminently in the conduct of Sten; for King 
though the emperor Oths had ſtood godfather for him, no ſooner Sue n abo- 
did he come into peaceable poſieſſion of the throne, than he liſhes 
aboliſhed Criſtiauity. Being taken prifoner by the Vandals, Chrifti- 
the Daniſh ladies pledged their jewels for his ranſom, but he any. 
was afterwards driven out of Denmark by Eric, king of Sweden, 
who was ſupported by the emperor, and Swer wandered from 
court to court, a deſpiſed fugitive, till he was hoſpitably re- 
caved in the kingdom of Scotland (which we ſtrongly ſuſpect 
to have been that of Ireland.) That king aſſiſted him in re- 
mounting his throne, and Sweden reſtored the Chri/tian reli- 
gion in his dominions. He was. oppoſed by Olaus, king of 
Nirway, who was defeated by fea ; and his crown devolving 
upon Swen, he introduced the CHriſtian religion into that coun- 
try likewiſe, After this, Swen (who, by the Engliſh and 
Sth hiſtorians, ' is called Sweno) invaded England, which 
was then governed by the Son prince Ethelred, and there he 
died. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Harold, who was depoſed 
for his vices, and his place was filled by his brother Canute 
85 whom we ſhall begin a regular ſeries of the Daniſh 

ings, 
This prince obtained the epithet of the Great, by the civil Canute the 
and military talents he diſplayed. Leſs attached to prepoſſeſ- Great. 
ſons than his predeceſſors had been, he made the conqueſt of 
England (where he had already many friends) his great ob- 
ject. Having defeated the Exgliſb fleet, which oppoſed him, 
he was obliged to return to Denmark, which had been invaded 
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by the Norveg:ans and Swedes, with whom he maintained a lon 
war, in which Canute was ſucceſsful. Having involved the 
Norvegians in a civil war, he returned to England, where he 
mounted the throne, and reigned with greater luſtre than any 
prince in 4 being then king of Denmark, Sweden, Nyr. 


Tay, and England. His fame was ſo great, that Conrade, the 0 

emperor of Germany, ſued to him for his daughter in marriage { 

Vol. VIII. for his ſon Henry (for the Daniſh hiſtorians are miſtaken in y 

p.415. ſaying that he married her himſelf) and the nuptials were ce. 7 
lebrated with vaſt pomp. Canute, before his death, gave the 

crown of England to Harold, his eldeſt ſon ; to his ſecond fon t 

Hardicanute, he bequeathed that of Denmark, including that e 

of Sweden; and to Vis youngeſt, Swen, that of Norway, He 9 

was in every ſenſe the greateſt prince of his age, as well a; v 

the moſt poliſhed and virtuous. He ftill, however, retained 0 

the vices of his country, particularly that of drinking. We 0 

are told, by the Dani/h hiſtorians, that while he was in Exp. k 

land, he killed one of his ſoldiers in a fit of inebriation. N05 h 

ſooner was he ſober, than he inſiſted upon being tried by his / 

own laws for the crime. A jury veg ſummoned, he wx h 

found guilty, and he nine times paid the pecuniary price for t 

murder, which himſelf had eſtabliſhed : one third, by his 2 

law, went to the crown, but Canute ordered it to be given to 0 

the clergy; one third to the ſoldiery; and one third to the It 

neareſt kinſman of the deceaſed. 3 i 7 

Hardica- FHardicanute is not without reaſon ſuppoſed to have been the 0 

nute. eldeſt ſon of Canute the Great. He is ſaid to have envied his I 

brother Harold, king of England, and to have made preparations E 

to dethrone him. With this view, he took the crown of Norwy p 

from his brother Swen, and gave it to the family of Olaus, its for- a 

mer king. Setting ſail for England with a great fleet, he touched th 

at Bruges, to pay a viſit to his mother Emma, where he was i 

met by the embaſſadors of England, with an offer of their bl 

crown, his brother Harold being then dead. Hardicanute (ſo tt 

called from his great ſtrength) was renowned for his intempe- $ 

rance and tyranny ; and in him ended the race of the Dan th 

kings in England. The oppreſſions he exerciſed upon the K 

Engliſh, over whom he reigned about two years, rendered the a0 

name of a Dane deteſtable in that country. His death hap- W 

1041. pened in 1041. | | 1 T 

Maus. Magnus was king of Norway, and upon Haratanut?'s he 

death, he laid claim, but at the head of great armaments, to be 

the crown of Denmark, in virtue of a family compact between J 

him and Hardicanute. The ſtates of Denmark received him 4 f 

their king; but his title was diſputed by Sen, Canute the Ii 

SGreat's nephew, whom the court of England ſpirited up, by b; 

way of diverſion to the Danes, to obtain the crown. Being Ta 

deceived in his expectations, his army was beaten by Mag- ch 

nus; he likewiſe loſt his fleet, and was driven to ſeek ſhelter 1 

in Sweden. During this war, Jutland, a province of Den- g 


mark, was overrun and plundered by the Fandals; on 4 
| ? oon 
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as Swen defeated, than Magnus fell upon them near 


on 7 cut off fifteen thouſand of them, and made the reſt 
e he ond Magnus made a very moderate uſe of his victory, 
any rde treated his captives well, and endeared himſelf to his 
Vor. ſobjects, who gave him the epithet of the Good, and abjured 


his competitor. The manner of his death is uncertain ; 


Ys 2 ſay it happened by a fall from his horſe, others ſay he 
1 In was drowned in a boat; but all agree that he was fincerely la- 
Ce- mented by his ſubjects. | 

the The memory of Canute the Great was ſo dear to the Danes, Sauen III. 
on, that upon the death of Magnus, his competitor, Swen, mount- 
hat ed the throne without oppoſition. It fhewed ſome degree of 
He monanimity in the ſtates of Denmark, to recognize a prince 
25 whom they had ſo lately proſcribed and abjured; but their 
1ed country required a head, being attacked by the Vandals on the 
Ne one hand, and the Norvegians on the other. Harold was then 
92 king of Norway, and completely defeated Szven's fleet, though 
0 he fought with great intrepidity, in two different engagements. 
his Harold, after this, laid Denmark waſte ; but his ambition led 


him to invade England, where being killed, Swen remounted 
the throne of Denmark. A peace with Norway then followed, 
and Olaus, who ſucceeded his father Harold in that throne, 
married Szwen's daughter. The tranquillity of Denmar# be- 
ing thus re-eſtabliſhed, the two ſons and the daughter of Ha- 
md the IId, king of England, who had been killed by the 
duke of Normandy in the battle of Haſtings, took refuge in 
Denmark; and Swen was perſuaded to claim the crown of | 
England, in right of his uncle, Canute the Great. The pre- 
parations for his expedition were very great, and he no fooner = 
appeared on the coaſt of England, than a powerful body of | 
the nobility and people took arms againſt the conqueror. It | 
i poſſible that the Engliſh, though they took arms, did not | 
declare for the Danes, whom they hated, for it is certain that 
| the armament returned without doing any thing, and that | 
Sven ſuſpected his brother Q/bern of having been corrupted by 
the Normans, for he baniſhed him out of Denmar#. While 
duen was intent upon this unfortunate expedition, the Van- 
dal, out of hatred to Chriſtianity, again invaded Denmark, 
where they overran Holſtein, and deſtroyed the churches. 
They had the inſolence to ſtrip Swer's ſiſter naked, and ſend | 
her to her brother. Sen, inſtead of bravely reſenting thoſe ; 
barbarities, ſpent his time at Roſchild, in the practice of reli- | 
_ ſuperſtitions, having rendered himſelf no better than a 
ave to his prieſts, whoſe ambition was unbounded, and their 
lives ſcandalous. His devotion for the clergy covered, in a 
barbarous age and country, the atrociouſneſs of his true cha- 
ner, which was that of luſt and cruelty. He had rendered 
churches themſelves the ſcenes of his murders; and the male 
pee he left behind him, conſiſted of fifteen natural ſons. 

he laſt act of his life, was his exacting a promiſe from the 


nobility, that they would chuſe his ſons according to their 
ſeniarity 


the preſent ſufficient for a ranſom, meanly accepted of Nicho- | 
s generous offer, to wear his brother's chains till the reſt 
could be raiſed. It was accordingly ſent upon the arrival of 
Os in Denmark, He applied himſelf to remove the appre- 
tenſions of his ſubjects, who had oppoſed him during his 
other's life-time, and to make ſeveral] popular eſtabliſhments ; 
but in the midſt of his public cares, a plague and a famine 


t 
A om which we ſuppoſe he got the name of the Hungry) car- 
roll lied off half his ſubjects, and at laſt, himſelf, It is ſaid the 
ci ſercity was ſo great, that bread was wanting even for ſup- 
{h- flying the royal table. 85 | $6 
to Eric the IIId, eldeſt ſurviving brother of Olaus, was living x, III. 
| to in a kind of voluntary baniſhment in Sweden, to avoid his ſurnamed 
aſe brother's reſentment, when the throne fell vacant, and he was the Good. 
wn invited by the ſtates to fill it. The late times of diſtreſs had 
covered the ſea with pirates, who roved about for plunder and 
ld, ſubſiſtence, and had erected a kind of republic in the ifland of 
pel Rugen. One of the firſt cares of Eric, was to extirpate them, 
ery nd after demoliſhing their capital, he drove them entirely out 
en of Denmark, After this, he chaſtized the Yandals, who had 


invaded his dominions, and procured from the court of None, 
the inrollment of his brother Canute, as a faint in the calendar. 
Notwithſtanding this complaiſance of the pope, Eric, in a 
diſpute he had with a biſhop of Bremen, was obliged to repair, 
in a penitential habit, to Rome, where he ſubmitted to the 
deepeſt mortifications. Eric having reſtored his kingdom to 
tranquillity, found himſelf a great and a powerful prince, and 
ſo well was he beloved by his ſubjects, that they digniſied him 
with the epithet of the Good. The harp was then the de- 
light of the northern nations; it was a paſſport to courts, and 
even to an enemy's camp, where the artiſt was always ſure of 
an honourable and ſafe reception. The Dan hiſtories in- 
form us, that one of thoſe muſicians had ſuch a command over 
the paſſions of Er:c, that he threw him into an extaſy, during 
which, he killed four of his attendants. Nothing could quiet 
the conſcience of the king, notwithſtanding the molt affec- 
tionate remonſtrances of his ſubjects, but his making a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, to expiate his crime. He was 
attended in his voyage by his wife, the faithful Bathilda, and 


nt died at Cyprus, about the year 1101. Though the Daniſb hiſ- I Tot. 
he torians have celebrated him as poſſeſſed of all the virtues and 


great qualities that can adorn a king and a man, yet, from his 

conduct, he appears to have been ſtrongly tinged with the fa- 

naticiſm of the times. | 
Nichdla; was called from his priſon in Flanders, to mount Nichslas. 

the throne of Denmarh, in conſequence of the promiſe made 

to his father, though Eric had left his fon, Harold, regent of 

his dominions. Nicholas proved to be but a weak prince. 

Having diſobliged Henry, prince of the Vandals, who was his 


vi Nephew ; the latter took arms, and invaded the duchy of 84% 
15 wid, Nicholas was betrayed by his gencral Alive, and . 
; 7 
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by Henry, who beſieged the city of Sle/wick itſelf, Canus, d. 
of the — of the late king Eric, ſtept in to the affſtan 0 
Nicholas, and being appointed governor of that duchy N 
forced Henry to retire to his own dominions, where he raed 
another army ; but he was defeated by Canute, Henry, upon 
this, ſued for peace, which Canute not only generouſly grantel 
him, but put his perſon into Henry's power, and thoſe two 
princes ever after lived in an inviolable friendſhip. Cantz. 
after this, was made duke of Azctlenburgh, and was raiſed tg 
| the dignity of king of the Yandals. Nicholas, all this time. 
ſeems to have lived in great obſcurity ; but the Swedes choſs 
his ſon Magnus for their king. He was engaged in a war with 
Uratiſlaus, king of Sclavonia, in which he was affiſted by his 
- father, Nicholas, and the king of Poland, whoſe daughter he 
had married. Uratiſiaus was defeated, and treacherouſly made 
a captive by Nicholas, till he was delivered by the interpoſition 
Civil wars of the king of the Vandals. This raiſed a great faction again 
rage in Canute at the Daniſh court, and Nicholas was perſuaded that 
Denmark. Canute, who was duke of Sleſwick and Holſtein, as well as king 
of the Vandals, wanted to dethrone him. Canute perceived 
by the manner of Nicholas, that he was his enemy. Margaret, 
the magnanimous queen of Dexmart, upon her death-bed, in- 
formed Canute, that his own ſons were in a conſpiracy with 
Nicholas, againſt him. Canute, by his valour and eloquence, 
would, however, have triumphed over all his enemies, had he 
not been baſely betrayed by the pretended friendſhip of Ma- 
nus, who drew him into an ambuſh, where he was killed, 
with all the circumſtances of horror and barbarity, and leſt 
behind him the reputation of being the ornament of his age 

and country. | 5 
The brave Canute left his wife, Ingeburga, big with child, 
and ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who, on account of his father, 
became dear to the Danes, while it was with the greateſt dif- 
ficulty that his murderer, Magnus, eſcaped falling a facrifice 
to the rage of the people. The brothers of the late Canut, 
Harold and Eric, headed an inſurrection of the people, to re- 
venge his murder upon Magnus, who was obliged to withdraw 
from the eye of the public; and at laſt, Eric, who was choſen 
eneral of the inſurgents, forced the king to conſent, that 
agnus ſhould go into perpetual baniſhment. He was, how. 
ever, ſoon recalled by his father, and the inſurgents again took 
arms. A negotiation was brought about by the interceſſion 
of the biſhop of Kippen; but the armiſtice was treacheroully 
broken by Nicholas and his ſon, and great part of Erics am} 
was put to the ſword. This ſhameful breach of faith, en. 
| creaſed the popular deteſtation, and Eric was at laſt perſuadet 
The em- to accept of the crown. The emperor, Lethair, interpoſed 
peror Lo- in the quarrel, as pretending to be lord paramount of Denmarh, 
thair in- which he invaded, as he alledged, in favour of Eric. Not- 
terpoles, withſtanding this, he made a peace with Nicholas; but upon 


his retiring from Denmark, Magnus cut off the rear 1 1 


as WW... nd — 8 De 
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wy Eric, upon this, entered into an alliance with the 

king of Norway and gave his nephew, Canute's ſon, in mar- 

nage to that prince's daughter. The war was then renewed 

with greater vigour than ever; but Eric lay under the diſad- 

vantage of being the younger brother of Harold, whoſe friends 

vrmed a party againſt him. Much bloodſhed followed, and 

{eral indecifive battles were fought ; but Harold declared for 

Nicholas, againſt his brother. 

A revolution, at this time, happened in Sweden, where the Death of 
ople choſe a nobleman, one Lzcerco, for their king; and he is Nicho/as. 

fad to have begun his government, by debauching Uv:/da, the 

wife of Nicholas, who had ſent her to Sweden for ſafety. . 

Notwithſtanding this, Nicholas totally defeated Eric, who took 

refuge in Norway, from whence he eſcaped from the treachery 

of that king, who was married to his neice, and who wanted 

to deliver him up to Nicholas. Eric arriving in Langland from 

Nirway, again raiſed a ſmall army, which put him in poſſeſ- 

fon of Schonen. Nicholas marched againſt him, with an army 

far ſuperior to his; but he and his ſon were ſo much deteſted, 

that he was abandoned by great part of his troops, and his 

fon Magnus was killed in a battle which he loſt to Eric. 

Nicholas, upon this, declared Eric's brother Harold, his ſuc- 

ceſſor; but venturing to pay a viſit to Sleſwick, where the 

memory of Canute was adored, the people roſe upon him, and 

ut him to death in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, and 
about the year 1135. He was the fifth and laſt ſon of Sven, 
who reigned in Denmark, by an unprecedented ſeries of fra- 
ternal ſucceſſion. 

Eric was in Futland, when he heard of the death of Nicho- Eric IV. 
lis, and that his brother Harold had been nominated his ſuc- 
ceſſor. The two ſons of Harold were then ſerving in Eric's 
amy, which was greatly ſuperior to that of Harold. Though 
faithful to Eric, they kept up a private correſpondence with 
their father, who, by their advice, eſcaped to Norway; for 
which, Eric moſt barbarouſly put them to death. The kin 
of Norway had been long the declared enemy of Er:c, and h 
repudiated his daughter. By his aſſiſtance, Harold invaded 
Zealand, where he was proclaimed king, and Eric inhumanly 
ordered five more of his ſons to be put to death ; but the fixth 
and youngeſt, took refuge in Sweden. Harold was favoured 
dy the revolt of the people of Rugen, not only from Eric, but 
from Chriſtianity itſelf, and by an irruption of the Vandals. 

nthe mean while, it is certain, that Harold died, ſome ſay by 
alaſſination; but we are ſtrangers to the particulars. 

Eric being thus delivered from a powerful rival, fomented a Civil wars 
rebellion againſt Magnus, king of Norway, whoſe dominions renewed, 
were invaded by the Jriſb, in favour of Harold, a prince of the 
Toyal blood. Harold, being defeated, took refuge in Denmark, 
While Eric was employed in ſuppreſſing the piracy of the Ru- 
8*r2rs, and reducing them to their duty. Having done this 
tifcually, he invaded Norway, and defeated Magnus, wie 

| | = 


F*»cc, the 
j Lamb. 


conſent to his elevation, unleſs a regent was appointed, who 


command of his army ; but the prelate was completely dcieated 
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he took priſoner, deprived him of his eyes and his yirjl 
ſhut him up in a cloiſter, and placed Harold on his thront 
The reader is here to obſerve, that at this time, the prelates 
in Denmark, and all over the north, were the chief militar 
commanders, and often headed great independent arm 
The archbiſhopric of Lunden being then vacant, Eric was in. 
clinable to give it to Rico, biſhop of Slefwick ; but Eſthil, biſhop 
of Ro/chiid, oppoſed both the king and the biſhop, and at rf 
drove them to Jutland. Eric, however, ſoon raiſed an army 
with which he defeated and took prifoner the haughty prelate 
Perhaps the reader needs not to be informed, that a biſhop in 
thoſe days could be guilty of no capital crime againſt the ſtate 
and the only puniſhment Eric could inflict upon Eſchil, wastg 
make him pay a ranſom. Ihe public tranquillity being partly 
reſtored, Eric applied himſelf to regulate his finances, and tq 
aboliſh the diſorders that had been introduced during the late 
tumultuous times; but while he was intent upon thoſe object, 
he was aſſaſſinated by a nobleman of Futland. Though the 
Daniſh hiſtorians are laviſh in his praiſes, yet by their own zc- 
count, he was guilty of ſhocking barbarities. | 
Maldemar, the ſon of Canute, king of the Vandals, by Ing 
burga, was choſen to fill the throne of Denmark, though an 
infant; but his mother wiſely and affectionately refuſed to 


ſhould even act with the royal titles and authority during her 
ſon's minority; and Eric, ſurnamed the Lamb, was accord- 
ingly nominated to that dignity. He was. by his mother, 
grandſon to the late king, and obtained the <cpithet of the Lan, 
from the mildneſs of his manners, and his pacific diipoſition. 
During his adminiſtration, he was obliged to comply witch the 
impetuous ambition of F/chi/, who actually had conſecrated 
himſelf archbiſhop of Lunden, and had taken poiiciiion of the 
ſee by force. ſchil was no ſooner gratified in his ambition, 
than Olaus, the ſon of Harold, who, as we have ſeen, had 
eſcaped the fate of his brothers, appeared in Denmars, and 
claimed his father's eſtate. His requeſt not being complied 
with, (it having been forfeited to the public on account of his 
father's rebellion) he had recourſe to treaſonable practices, and 
at laſt broke out into arms, and aſſumed the title of ing, 
He wis vigorouſly oppoſed by Eſchil, to whom Eric gave the 


in two battles. The ſecurity into which this ſucceſs threw 
Olaus, relaxed his diſcipline z and being ſurprized by Erig 
his army was cut off: upon which, Olaus once more eſcape! 
into Szweden, and Eric took poſſefion of Lunden. This wi 
far from putting an end to the troubles of Denmart. Clam 
raiſed a new army, and renewed his invaſion, and loſt 10 
fewer than twelve bloody battles with Eric; but in the thit- 
teenth, he was not only defeated, but killed. | 

Though Eric was thus active and ſucceſsful in the field, ye 


no ſooner was his danger removed, than he indulged his len 
4 
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Fon for a young lady, which drew him into a ſhameful indo- 
ence, and expoſed him to the moſt ſcandalous inſults of the 
Vandals, who defeared his fleet. Being ſeized with a fever, 
and finding his end approach, he ordered himſelf, according 
to the ſuperſtitious cuſtom of that time, to be cloathed in ihe 
habit of; monk, and in that he expired. 


Great confuſion in Denmark followed upon the death of Uſurpati- 
Fri, the Lamb. The Zealanders choie Sven, the natural fon n of the 


of Eric IV. for their king; as the Ftlanders did Canute, the gern 


andſ en of Nicholas, and fon of Magnus, tor theirs. It is a emperor. 


[tle dificulr to conceive the nature of Maldemar's future ſo- 
jereignty, (for he was ftill a minor} as both choſe princes 
Aged with regal, independent, powers. A civil war becween 
the two competitors naturally broke out, in which ar-tibi;hop 
F(bi] took part with Canute, but was defeated, and being 
taken priſoner, was ſuſpended in a cage from the cop of his 
own metiopolitical tecple; but he was delivered from this 
ſh:metul confinement by the pope's interceſſion. After a long 
diſpute, a bloody batte was fought Fetween Stwen and Canute, 
in waich the latter was def-ated, and fed to Frutland, A kind 
of a reconciliation between them was effected by the pope, 
and they made a joint expedition againſt the infidel Vandals, 
in which they were unſucceſsrul. Upon their return to Den- 
mark, the civil war broke out again, and Canute was again 
defeated. Young Waluemar was now of age, and from the 
averſion he had to the ſon of his father's murderer, he declared 
himſelf for Swen, who gave him poſſeſſion of his patrimonial 
eltate in Sleſwick. Maldemar then put himſelf at the head of 
an army, defeated Canute, and drove him out of Futland into 
Weden, Swen then turned his arms againſt the Vandals, and 
the Rugeners, but with no great ſucceſs; and Canute being 
befriended by the archbiſhop of Bremen, and the Futlanders, 
ſhut up Szwen and Waldemar in Miburg. They were delivered 
by their own valour from their danger, and Canute, with a 
tew of his attendants who eſcaped the ſword, fled into Saxony. 
After this, Szven defeated the Vandals and the pirates, who had 
committed vaſt abuſes on the coaſt of Denmark, and Canute 
renewing his invaſion, was again driven out of that country. 


Canute being then deſtitute of all reſources, applied to the Vol. VIII. 
German emperor, Frederic Barbarsſſa, who ſummoned Swen to p. 440. 


appear before him, to anſwer for his having deprived Canute, 
the jawful heir, of his right to the crown. Ser obeyed the 
ſummons, which ſome hiſtorians call an invitation to a con- 
ference, and Frederic, without any ceremony, informed him 


that he would oblige Canute to accept of Zealand as an equiva- 


ent for his claim, provided he would hold the reſt of the 
kingdom as a fief of the empire. The affair was brought, 
and debated, before the diet of the empire; but Frederic ar- 


bitrarily decided, that the two rivals ſhould reign as his 


eodatories, 
| Szwer, 
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Swen, who was in Frederic's power, ſeemed to acquieſce in 


his award; but he no ſooner returned to Denmarh, than þ hi 
diſclaimed it, and married into the houſe of Saxony, which 4 
was the great rival of the imperial power. The Daniſb hi. 1 
torians date the degeneracy of their national manners from de 

this match, the Saxons being then a corrupted voluptuous 
people, compared to the Danes. The emperor was too much ly 
embroiled in Italy, to enforce his award in Denmarl, and hi 
Stwen found leiſure to invade Sweden, on account of a bruti ur 
rape, which had been committed by that king upon a dutcheſ hi 
of Hallund. After making a great progreſs in Finland, the mt 
inclemency of the weather forced him to return with his army li 
to Denmark, where he very narrowly eſcaped being killed in hit 
an inſurrection of the peaſantry, on whom he afterwards {6 ſt 
verely revenged himſelf; for he even put to death Thy, 2 a\ 
nobleman, by whoſe loyalty he had been delivered from his fe 
danger. Stoen then gave a looſe to his natural ferocity and fa 
unſteadineſs, upon which Waldemar took part with Canut, 
who ſtill kept up his claim. We are here again at aloſ to rel 
account for Waldemar's ſituation, for we cannot perceive, at (a 
this very time, that he exerciſed any ſovereign act of governs ci 
ment. He was even treated with ſeverity by Sun, in a con- th 
ference they had together, and if Swen's ſoldiers would hat We 
obeyed him, he muſt have been carried off priſoner. Ther Pr 
are, however, reaſons for believing that Valdemar now aſlerted ba 
his right, at leaſt, to a part of the kingdom, and a partition of gre 
it was made between him and the other two claimants, by Wa 
which Slefwick and Jutland fell to his ſhare. That belonging lis 
to Swen being expoſed to the depredations and invaſions of the an 
Vandals, he called in his ally, the duke of Saxony, to his afil to 
tance ; but he received none, though we are told that he at: (al 
vanced him fifteen hundred pounds of pure gold. After this rel 
the perſon and authority of Swen fell into contempt. He e. the 
deavoured to become maſter of MNaldæmar's perſon by treachery; W 
but that prince eſcaping, took upon himſelf the royal fit chi 
and badges; and Swen finding his authority gone, retired nt ſuc 
Saxony, where he ſollicited duke Henry for his aſſiſtance, tobe Wa 
reſtored to his throne. Henry accordingly raiſed an army, mo 
and Swen was joined by many of the diſcontented Dani/b lords 7 
Sꝛuen, by means of the Saxons, getting poſſeſſion of Sſuich py 
diſtributed among his auxiliaries the riches of the fore 1 
merchants, which he found in that harbour, a loſs which ti Id! 
City never recovered. A 
A revolution in Sweden having called Canute thither, Halt E 
mar was left to act againſt the Saxons, whom he ſoon dio 17 
out of Denmark. Swen, however, went on board a Sarm a 2 
Vandal fleet, and once more landed in Denmark, where a ge 17 
party declared in his favour. When their diſpute was up 
the point of being decided by the ſword, the three competi a: 
agreed to a new partition of territory, by which Ser "I 1 110 
| | his 
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vereignty of Schonen, Halland and Rleting; Walde- 
men ond wy Canute of Zealand, Funen, and * iſlands. 
Thus in reality, Denmar# was partitioned out into three. in- 
gpendent kingdoms. . | 
he tranquillity which this diviſion produced, was but ſhort _ - 
ved. Swen ſtimulated by his wife, who reproached him for 
jis puſillanimity, murdered Canute, and Waidemar muſt have 
undergone the ſame fate, had he not killed two aſſaſſins with 
his own hands, and made his eſcape to Zutland, where he im- 
mediately ſummoned the ſtates to J/iburg. To them he 
ſhewed a wound he had received in the thigh, by defending 
himſelf from the capital aſſaſſin; and all Denmarz, in an in- 
fant, was again in arms. A cruel war was renewed for almoſt 
a whole twelvemonth ; but it ended in the death and total de- 
feat of Swen, who was killed, and left behind him a moſt in- 
famous character, in the year 1157. 3 5 
Maldemar was now ſole king of Denmark, and began his 1157. 
reign by checking the invaſions of the Yandals. The inhabi- Valdemar 
tants of Roſchild rebelling, Waldemar took poſſeſſion of their the Iſt. 
city, and ſeverely fined the burghers. The depredations of 
the Vandals ſtill continued; but Waldemar found himſelf too 
weak by ſea, to ſuppreſs them. At laſt, he was joined by 
Pribiſſaus, the prince of the chriſtian Vandals, and then the 
barbarians were defeated, and implored peace. Waldemar 
granted them a truce, which was ſoon at an end, and the war 
was renewed ; but Waldemar called in the duke of Saxony to 
his aſſiſtance. The Saxons fought the Vandals, defeated them, 
and killed their brave king, whoſe head they ſent as a trophy 
to Valdemar. His ſon Pribiſſaus, had declared himſelf a chriſ- 
tian, and reſided with Waldemar; but he was a diſgrace to the 
religion he profeſſed, by affecting to thank Heaven for his fa- 
ther's death, though he met it fighting nobly for his country, 
We are not to be ſurprized that the barbarians were averſe to 
chriſtianity, which they thought inſpired its profeſſors with 
ſuch unnatural ſentiments. The ſucceſs of the Vandals by ſea, Obſtinacy 
was equally unfavourable to their arms, and they were once of archbi- 
more forced to ſue for peace, which they obtained the more ſhop EV 
readily, as Denmark was again in danger of being involved in a chi. 
civil war, on the following occaſion. During a diſpute about 
the papacy, archbiſhop Eſchil refuſed to acknowledge the va- 
ldity of pope Victor's nomination to the ſee of Sleſwick, though 
it was backed by the regal authority. Eſchil had been pi- 
qued by the king having ſeized ſome money, that had been 
ſent him from France, and being more of a temporal prince 
than a ſpiritual paſtor, he threatened hoſtilities againſt J/alde- 
mar, if he did not reſtore him the money. Abſalon, biſhop 
of Reſchild, was then the king's prelate, favouiite and general, 
and laid before him the conſequences of ſuch inſolence, but 
without any exaggeration ; and the king raiſing an army, after 
a ſharp; diſpute, deprived ſchil of all his ſtrong holds, beat 
his armies, and obliged him to renounce all the grants made 
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to him, or his predeceſſors, by former kings, in prejudice of 
the crown. This did not, however, prevent Eſchil from con- 
tinuing his intrigues againſt Z/aldemar's perſon, and dignity 
About the year 1162, a nobleman, called Erling, ſeized 
the crown of Norway; but a ſtrong party oppoſed him, in. 
vited in Waldemar, who actually was crowned, and Erling 
by the advice of his wife, who was related to Waldemar, put 
his perſon into his power, and ſubmitted to his terms. i. 


 demar retained the crown of Norway, but multiplied honours 


and eſtates upon Erling. His ſubmiſſion gave Waldemar leiſure 
to renew his alliance with Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, and 
they jointly made war upon the Vandals; but Henry rowing 
zealous of Waldemar's ſucceſſes, entered into a confederzc 
againſt him. Waldemar committed the management of the 
war to Abſalom, and the Vandals not being ſupported by Hey, 
were beaten into the profeſſion of chriſtianity, and obliged to 
abjure paganiſm. The year 1165, was diſtinguiſhed by Walls 
mar's founding Dantzich, which has fince made ſo eminent x 
figure in the commercial world ; and about the ſame time, the 
ſtates of Denmar4, in 1 return to Waldemar's royal cares, 
voluntarily recognized his fon Canute, though no more than 
four years of age, as his aſſociate and ſucceſſor in the govern- 
ment. This was a great point gained for Waldemar, as the 
kingdom, at that time, was actually elective, and the ſucceſſion 
diſputed by Buriſius, one of his own relations. Mallenar 
thinking himſelf ſecure againft all the claims of * and 
his aſſociates, once more turned his arms againſt the Vandal, 
whom Abſalon would have entirely ſubdued, had not a conſpi- 
racy broken out in Denmark, headed by Buriſius. It is proba- 
ble, that the conſpirators were diſſatisfied with the late ſettle- 
ment of the ſucceflion ; but Valdemar's meaſures were ſo vi- 
gorous and ſucceſsful, that Buriſius was taken prifoner and put 
to death; but his brothers, Ormos and Erling, who were like- 
wiſe engaged in the conſpiracy, eſcaped to Norway. The in- 
conftancy of Henry the Lion, who again joined the Yandal 
againſt Waldemar, prevented the latter from chaſtizing Erin, 
and obliged him to act upon the defenſive againſt a powerful 
alliance. Partly by policy, and partly by arms, F/aldemar 
broke the connections between Henry and the Vandalt, and 
the Saxon was forced once more to ſue for peace, which Mal. 
demar granted. Both of them then — their arms againk 
the Vandals, and there is reaſon to believe that they carried on 
the cauſe of chriſtianity with the moſt unchriſtian cruelties; 
but money ſoon purchaſed a new peace to the infidels. Mal- 
demar was not ſo ſucceſsful againſt Erling, but he ſubdued the 
1and of Rugen, though his lenity to its prince loſt him the 
friendſhip of Bogeſſaus of Pomerania. 
About the year 1169, F7@ldemar conquered the Conrlanders, 
and received Erling again into favour, upon condition that in 
caſe of Erling and his ſon's death, without iſſue, //aldemars 
ſecond ſon (of his own. name) ſhould ſucceed to the crown of 
7 Norway 
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Nor to be a vaſlal to Denmark. The great power of Hal. deſeated. 


imar, at laſt, formed a confederacy againſt him, in which the 
dukes of Pomeranta and Saxony were parties. They called up- 
on the Danes to their aſſiſtance, but the valour and prudence of 
Aiſalon, with the firmneſs of Waldemar, who protected his 
relate againſt his domeſtic as well as foreign enemies, defeat- 
ed all their attempts, and the confederates were obliged again 
to take the law from Faldemar, who actually took Stetin in 
Pmerania. Tt was, about this time, that Copenhagen was 
ſounded by biſhop Ab/alon. The reſt of J/aldemar's reign 
ems to have been full of confuſion and tumult. He was per- 

etually making either war or peace with the Saxons and Van- 
dal, diſcovering and puniſhing conſpiracies againſt his perſon, 
and at laſt, he forced the turbulent Eſchil to fly to France. 
His flight did not put an end to the conſpiracies againſt Wal- 
dmar's perſon, but they were diſcovered and — ſome- 
times with the death of the authors. Waldemar, however, 
was obliged to renew his confederacy with the duke of Saxony, 


| 2nd they invaded the country of the Vandals in conjunction. 


Though Saxo Grammaticus lived near this time, and wrote the 
hiſtory of Denmar#, yet we are at a loſs for many of the parti- 
culars of Valdemar's reign. From the face of the narratives 
which have come to our hands, the Vandals appear to have 
been either a ſtrong maritime power, or to have been in alli- 
ance with thoſe free-booters, called pirates, but were in reality 
the deſcendents of the Normans, who, when they were power- 
ful enough to make eſtabliſhments, were conſidered as lawful 
princes. It is certain, that the country of the Vandals, ſerved 
as a repoſitory for the wealth and plunder of thoſe rovers, and 
that Waldemar reduced ſome of their beſt towns. About the 
year 1180, his ſon Canute, and the warlike archbiſhop Ab- 
ſalon, gave them ſeveral dreadful blows, and it appears that 
Waldemar, about the ſame time, gave a moſt generous recep- 
tion into his dominions to Henry the Lion, of Samony, who 


had been put to the ban of the empire, by Frederic Barbareſſa. Vol. VIII. 


There is ſomewhat myſterious in the conduct of 4b/alon at this 


period. The people of Schonen thought themſelves oppreſſed, 451, 452. 


and they were countenanced and backed in their complaints, 
that all the places of profit and truſt in their country, were 
given to foreigners. It was in vain for Alſalon to take their 
part at the council board, and an army was raiſed, the com- 
mand of which was given, under the king, to Abſalon, who 
nobly reſigned his biſhopric in Schonen for one of inſerior va- 


them ſtill more obſtinate, for they inſiſted upon all the reve- 
hues of the church being divided among themſelves ; upon 
which, 4b/alon treated them as rebels, and after giving them 
two ſevere defeats, forced them to ſubmit. It was, about this 
ume, that Valdæmar made an alliance with Barbarc//a 1 

5 | CC 2 " enry 


lue, and, at laſt, prevailed with the king to liſten to the com- 
plaints of his ſubjects. His majeſty's compliance rendered 
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Henry the Lion, of Saxony. "That affair was managed wit, | 
aged with 
great addreſs and firmneſs by Waldemar, who obtained from 
the emperor the inveſtiture of the ducal Holſtein, which, at the 
ſame time, was annexed to his crown in perpetuity. Notwith. 
ſtanding this, Waldemar ſeems, towards the latter end of his 
reign, to have grown unpopular. This was, perhaps, Owing 
to the great acquiſitions of power he had made, which gave 
umbrage to his ſubjects, the FJullanders eſpecially. Even his 
troops refuſed to obey either Ahſalon, or his ſon Canute, In 
ſhort, the revolt was general, and the rebels were joined by 
the Vandals. Vexation threw Waldemar into a dangerous ill. 
| neſs, which finiſhed his life under the hands of an empiric, in 
1182. 1187, when he was no more than Forty gat years of age 
His death. and in the twenty-fifth year of his reign. The difficulties which 
 FFaldemar ſurmounted, ſhew him to have been a great and 
an accompliſhed prince. Though he was, in fact, a foreigner 
by birth, he rendered himſelf the moſt abſolute monarch that 
had ever reigned in Denmark, He reduced the ifle of Rugen, 
forced its inhabitants ro profeſs chriſtianity, and annexed it to 
his crown. He rendered the duchy of Stetin a fief of Denmarj, 
and, till the cloſe of his reign, he may be ſaid to have been 
fortunate and victorious. N 3 
Canute VI. No ſooner was Waldemar dead, and his ſon Cannte on the 
throne, than the malecontents threatened an utter extinction 
of the government, and went ſo far as to chuſe one Harald, 
who was of the ancient blood royal, for their king. Alſalm, 
: who had fo often ſtemmed their fury, was obliged to retire to 
Zealand, and Harold had, for ſome time, met with no oppoſi- 
= tion. His followers, however, conſiſted chiefly of Futlanders 
| and Yandals, and all of them were the very dregs of the peo- 
ple, and could be called no other than a defpicable rabble, 
As ſoon as Canute raifed an army in the better affected pro- 
vinces, Harold was defeated with vait ſlaughter, and forc- 
ed to fly to Sweden, It was owing to the prudence of 46- 
ſalen, that the fine province of Schonen was not rendered a 
5 3 defart by Canute, who with difficulty was prevailed with to call 
4 an aſſembly of the ſtates, where ſome of the moſt oppreſive 
| laws were repealed, and others moderated, This inſurrection 
| being quaſhed, the emperor Barbaroſſa applied in a menacing 
manner to Canute, to let him know that he was a ſubject of 
the empire, and that he expected to receive his homage. (a- 
nute, by Abſalon's advice, diſdained the ſummons, and Barbs- 
"oa encouraged Bogiſlaus, prince of the Vandals, to invade 
enmark, He was oppoſed and defeated by Abſalon, after he 
had entered Denmark with a fleet and army, which threatenel 
an entire conqueſt of the kingdom. Canute was then in fut- 
land, and Abſalon, without giving the Vandals time to breathe, 
took Wollin and ſeveral other towns. 
| His gie. The defeated invaſion had been planned with ſuch vigout 
h and art, that Barbareſſa was daily expecting to ſee Canute ol 


his knees before his throne, when he received n Vo 
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Bupiſſaus had been again defeated ; that Canute had ſubdued the em. 


vith the greateſt part of his country, and that he had been forced prror. | 
om to ſue for peace. He accordingly paid the crown of Denmark | 
the avaſt ſum to defray the expences of the war, and confented | 
the to do homage to Canute for his principality. - The great ſums 
His advanced by Bogiſſaus after ſo many defeats, confirms the con- Pp 
ing ture we have already made, that the country of the Vandals I 
as mas the rendezvous of the pirates, who, abaqut this time, were | 4 
15 the terror of all Europe. Canute having made this large acqui- I 
ln ſtion, applied himſelf to regulate the affairs of his govern- 1 
by ment, both in church and ſtate ; but about the year 1188, he 1188. 0 
1 received a freſh alarm from Barbaroſſa, demanding his preſence Fi 
2 it the marriage of his ſon, the duke of Suabia, with Conute's al 
505 iter, which had been con luded upon in the late reign, and i 
1 1 ſum of money, which //aldemar had promiſed as her portion. ; 
* Camte diſregarded the ſummons, well knowing the power 

* which lords paramount claimed over their vaſſals, when maſ- 

. ters of their perſons; upon which, Barbaroſſa ſent home the 

Fi princeſs with a noble retinue, a virgin bride to her brother's 

1 court. Barbaroſſa was at this time engaged in the cruſade, Vol. VIII. 

4 and in no condition to execute his menaces; ſo that we are p. 455. 

2 told that Canute ravaged his frontiers with impunity. Religion, 

, however, would not ſuffer him to continue his hoſtilities 

? againſt a prince, who had taken upon him the croſs ; but 

7 about the year 1192, 2 war broke out between Canute and 1192, 

* Maldemar, biſhop of Slefwick, the fon of Canute, who had 

* 


been murdered by Swer, at Roſchild; conſequently his family 
pretenſions were very high. _ : 

Canut?'s power was, at this time, ſo great, that the biſhop A confe- 
found little difficulty in forming a ſtrong confederacy againſt deracy a- 
him. The parties were Adolphus, earl of Helſtein; Bernard, gainſt him. 
duke of Saxony; and the marquis of Brandenburgh, who were 
to attack Denmark by land, while the king of Norway was to 
furniſh the biſhop with a fleet to act by ſea, Before the con- 
federates entered upon hoſtilities, JYaldemar offered to refer 
his claim to the ſtates of Denmark; but he was ſeized and im- 
priſoned, and the confederacy came to nothing. The fame of Vol. X. 
Canute was now very great, and he married his ſiſter Ingeburga p. 468. 
to Philip II. of France, about the year 1194; but, under vari- 1194. 
ous pretences, ſhe was divorced. It is ſaid, that in conſe- 
quence of this marriage, Canute reſigned to Philip ali his 
family claims upon the crown of England. In 1195, Canute 1195s. 
alſeſſed his ſubjects in their ſeveral proportions of ſhipping ; a 
practice that was common among the northern powers, and 
prevailed even in England. According to the Daniſb hiſtorians, 
the fleet, conſiſting: of Canute's immediate ſubjects, amounted 
to fix hundred and ſeventy ſhips, beſides thoſe fitted out by 
the lords of his great fiefs. We are, however, ignorant how 
many men every ſhip carried. But ſuppoſing about thirty 
men at an average, which is thought to be neareſt the truth, 

Canute's fleet carried above twenty thouſand ſeamen. Be 
| Cc 3 ; that 
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that as it will, it certainly ſtruck terror into the neighbourin 

ſtates of Pruſſia and Vandalia, who had renounced chriſtianit 
but reſumed it upon the fight of this great armament. Te? 
likewiſe probable, that Canute had in view, at this time the 
checking the marquis of Brandenburgh, who at the head of re 
Teutonic knights, had conquered from thoſe Pagans ſever] pro- 
vinces, which Canute looked upon to be ancient fiefs of his 
1108. crown. We accordingly find him, in 1198, at war with thy 
marquis, who defeated him both by fea and land, and took his 
admiral, the biſhop of Roſchild, priſoner. The marquis, after 
that, invaded AMecklenburgh, Pomerania, Vandalia, and och 
territories belonging to Canute's allies; but the latter heading 


his armies in perſon, forced him to mak* peace upon terms 
which the marquis thought diſhonourable, Next year he waz 
joined by Adolphus, duke of Holſtein; but Canute committed 
the management of the war to his brother Haldemar, who to- 
tally defeated the duke, ſtript him of his dominions, and drove 
him to Hamburgh, which Waldemar likewiſe took. Adolphus 
being then obliged to ſubmit to the terms preſcribed by his con. 
queror, he preſerved him from the rage of the inhabitants 
who had ſuffered by his depredations ; but this peace was no 
ſooner made than broken by Adolphus, for which he was ſent 

priſoner to the fortreſs of Seburg. | 
1201. About the year 1201, Denmark loſt two of its ornaments, 
Death of the famous archbiſhop Ab/alon and Saxo Grammaticus. The 
archbi- former was one of the beſt patriots as well as generals of his 
ſhop Aga. age, and was the patron of the latter, while he was writing 
Jou and the hiſtory of Denmark in a latin ſtile, which for its elegance 
8 and purity would do honour to the moſt enlightened age, 
Gamma- Next year, Canute was maſter of all ducal Holſtein; and his 
Jiczs, brother Waldemar, to whoſe valour he owed his late acquiſ- 
tions, was rewarded with great part of them, and likewiſe 
with the duchy of Sieſtbick. Soon after, Canute died with the 
character of a diſcerning prince in the choice of his miniſters 
_ generals, who raiſed his power even beyond that of his 

ather. | 

trail ma- Canute was ſucceeded by his brother Waldemar II. who had 
II. lately married Ingehurga, daughter to the duke of Brunſwicl. 
His perſon and diſpoſitions ſtrongly reſembled thoſe of his 
father, whom he excelled as a warrior, and equalled as a legi- 
ſlator. He forced Auolnbus of Holſtein, to reſign his claim to 
that duchy, and the poſſeſſion of Hamburgh and Lawenberg. 
He ſet at liberty HJ/aldemar, biſhop of Slefavick, whom we have 
already mentioned, after an impriſonment of fourteen years, 
He aſſiſted Swercher, king of Sweden, againſt his competitor 
firic; but his general, Peter, biſhop of Roſchild, was defeated 
by Eric, who put to the ſword above fifteen thouſand Danes. 
We are informed, that Waldemar had ſome remorſe for the 
aſſiſtance he afforded to Swercher, who was no better than an 
uſurper and a murderer, and ſoon after he gave his ſiſter in 


marriage to Eric, the true king of Sweden. In the year 1203 
I 205, 8 Fr 8 | Valdemar 
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Wildemar's firſt queen being dead without iſſue, he married 
tne king of Bohemza's daughter, and he was employed in re- 
ducing his Pagan neighbours, and fortifying his frontiers, till 
the year 1211, when he built the city of Stralſund, which ſoon 
became a flouriſhing place. In the ſame year, /Yaldemar's 
een died, after bringing into the world two princes ; and 
te caſtle of Droningholm was built to her memory. TWO 
ears after, we find Waldemar engaged in an expedition againſt 


the inveſtiture of his German conqueſts, which he at laſt con- 
ſented to hold as fiefs of the empire; a condition which his 
father never could be brought to ſubmit to. Waldemar thought 
they were too valuable to be hazarded for a ceremonious 
punctilio, and ſoon after took Stetin, and obliged the earl of 
hyrin to become his tributary. In 1214, diſputes broke 
out afreſh between him and Waldemar, late biſhop of Sleſtuicł, 
who had violently thruſt himſelf into the ſee of Bremen. The 
king entered the Elbe with a fleet, and took Stade, but loſt 
Humburgb, which was taken by the Germans, who were allies 
to the biſhop. In 1216, Waldemar recovered Hamburgh, and 
made a conſiderable progreſs in the Loꝛber Saxony. In 1217, 
the ſtates of Denmark agreed that his ſon, prince J/Yaldemar, 
ſhould be affociated with him in the 83 which he 
accordingly was, under the title of Waldemar III. Next year 


had broken into Livonia, then belonging to his crown. Wal- 
dmar marched againſt them in perſon, and though, at firſt, 
he and his troops were daunted at the numbers and dreadful 
appearance of the barbarians, yet being encouraged by his 


ſlaughter, | 


the troops which Waldemar kept on foot, is more probable. 


land fighting men; and his navy conſiſted of fourteen hundred 
ſhips of all ſizes. It was no wonder, if by the aſſiſtance of 
this great force, which was excluſive of garriſons, Waldemar 
orer-awed all his neighbours. Of thoſe, one of the moſt 
powerful was the count of Schwerin, whole hiſtory is very par- 
ticular, He is ſaid to have undertaken an expedition to the 
Hoy Land, and before his departure, to have recommended 
the protection of his wife to Waldemar, who violated his truſt 
in a criminal manner. Some writers think that the count had 


Waldemar, who was taking the diverſion of hunting in the iſle 


Cc4 ſoners 


the Pomeranians; and he obtained from the emperor Frederic II. 


War upon 
the Elbe. 


he was alarmed by an invaſion of the northern Pagans, who. 


biſhops to give them battle, they were defeated with immenſe 


e ſhall not detain the reader by retailing the calculations Great 
which were made at this time, of the vaſt revenues of Denmark, power of 
and its dependent provinces ; becauſe beſides their being incre- Denmark 
dible, we have no adequate idea of the coin, weights, meaſures, at this 
andothcr matters that enter into the account. The eſtimate of time. 


They are ſaid to amount to one hundred and ſixty- nine thou- 


no other motive than ambition for his conduct. It is certain, Valdemar 


that upon his return from his expedition, he paid a viſit to made pri- 
ſoner and 


of Luith, and found means to carry him and his fon off pri- releaſed. 
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ſoners in a ſmall veſſel he had provided for that purpog, 


 Waldemar was ſhut up in the caſtle of Schwerin, but for how 


many years is uncertain ; ſome ſay eight. The regard his 
ſubjects had for his perſon, deterred them from employin 
violent means for his deliverance, leſt he had been put * 
death. They offered a large ranſom, hut it was rejected. At 


laſt they applied to the emperor and the pope. The former 


offered to interpoſe, if Waldemar would hold the crown of 
Denmark as a hef of the empire, and reſign all his German 
conqueſts to the count of Schwerin, and the pope inſiſted upon 


his holding his crown from the holy ſee. Waldemar, at rf, 


rejected all thoſe conditions; but finding the ſtates of his 
kingdom earneſt upon his a-cepting them, and that his ene- 
mies were forming an alſlociation to force him, he conſented 
to a treaty. It continued ſtill to meet with great difficulties 
through Waldemar's obſtinacy; and in the mean time, he loſt 
Holſtein, Hamburgh, and his country on the north-fide of the 
Elbe. Thoſe lofles rendered him more pliable, and his ſub- 
jects, by advancing large ſubſidies to the princes of the empire, 
procured his liberty ; but not till after 5 had ſworn to make 
no attempts for recovering what he had loſt, or to be revenged 
of the count of Schwerin. 

The Daniſh hiſtorians have fixed Maldemar's releaſe to the 
year 1226, about which time, he likewiſe loſt the city of 
Lubec. Maldemar having recovered his liberty, diſclaimed the 
conditions that had been impoſed upon him, and being ab- 
ſolved from his oath by the pope, he invaded Holſtein with a 

reat army, þut was defeated by the confederates, who con- 
Jiſted of the dukes of Saxony and Holftern; the counts of 
Schwerin, Oldenburgh, and Aectlenburgh ; the archbiſhop of 


Bremen, the biſhop of Lubec, and many other noblemen, who 


had recovered their eſtates by the late treaty. At this diſtance 
of time, it is difficult to decide upon the juſtice of this quarrel 
on the part of aldemar; but there is ſome reaſon for bclicy- 
ing that he brought his misfortunes upon himſelf, by his un- 
meaſurable ambition and love of power. x 
Waldemar had been wounded in the eye in the late battle, and 
had nothing now to truſt to but the affections of his faithful 
Danes, in which he was not deceived. He recruited his army 
and renewed his hoſtilities with various ſucceſs. In the year 
1228, the duke of Saxony took Latwenburg, after a long ſiege; 
and, by that time, /7alJ:mar grew more tractable, and for ſome 
tos lived in tranquillity. In 1231, his fon and aſſociate 
aldemar III. was killed by accident as he was hunting; but 
his place was ſupplied by Eric, the ſecond fon, who was next 
in ſucceſſion. His two brothers were Abel and Canuie; the 
former had the duchy of Futland affigned to him in ſovereignty, 
and the latter, that of Blebing. Thoſe ſeparate appointments 
broke the peace of JYaldemar and his family. His ſons now 
looked upon themſelves as independent, and formed connec- 
tions with princes who had been his bittereſt enemies, for = 
is a martlec 
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eins. The ſiege of Lubec, which he undertook in con- 
junction with Adolphus, duke of Holſtein, happened this year; 
but the noble defence made by the Lubeckers, obliged him to 
raiſe it, with vaſt loſs. This expedition encouraged the Mf 
mites to invade Denmark in Haldemar's abſence ; but his fon 
Inc, in the Chronicle of Denmark, which he compoſed, in- 
ums us, that upon his return he defeated them, and rean- 
nexed Livonia to his crown. The reſt of Waldemar's reign 
vas ſpent in ſettling the feudal conſtitutions of his country, 
which were highly tavourable to the ſtates and nobility, but 
reduced the common people to a condition little better than 


and ambition. The money paid for his ranſom is ſaid to have 
mounted to forty-five thouſand marks of ſilver. / 


that had been extorted from his father, he invaded the domi- 
nions of Adolphus, count of Livonia, by ſome called count 
Schawenberg, who was now retired to a monaſtery. The 
duke of S/eſwick took part with his father-in-law's family, 
demoliſhed Copenhagen, and plundered his brother's coaſts, 
For ſome time 'the war raged wich fury, till their mutual 
friends agreed that the government of Holſtein ſhould be put in 
the hands of its natural princes, who were then in France. 
The tranquillity which this expedient eff:cted, was but ſhort 
lived, for Abel refuſed to do homage to his brother for his 
duchy, This war being compromiſed, a freſh one broke out 
between Eric and the | "rar oi who were ſo well ſupported 
by the Holftein and ſome German princes, that he was obliged 
to grant them a peace. Beſides Eric's two brothers whom we 
have already named, he had a third, Chriſtopher, who had 
been made duke of Fal/tre, and thoſe prepoſterous partitions 
of territory made by Waldemar, proved of the worſt conſe- 
quence to his family; for not only the duke of Sleſwicł, but 
the dukes of Bleting and Falſtre, refuſed to hold their domi- 
nions of their «455, pg This produced a civil war, in 
which Eric was victorious ; for he took the duke of Bleting 
priſoner, and forced the duke of Falſtre to ſubmit. The duke 
of Seſwick was delivered by the Lubeckers, and the war was 
renewed with greater fury than ever about the year 1248. Af- 
ter both parties had committed prodigious ravages, the king 
gare a total defeat to the duke of S/efwwick, who was again 
taken priſoner, as was the duke of Falſtre; but the latter re- 
Overed his liberty, by conſenting to do homage. After this, 
wnry Meldorp, Eric's general, reduced all Sleſwich, -but its 
duke, by means of bis confederates, quickly recovered it 

5 2 and 


married the duke of Saxony's daughter, as Abel did the duke of 
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lzyery. This great work being completed, Waldemar died, his death 
in 124, with the character of his having experienced each re- and cha- 
verſe of fortune, and of his having repaired, by his valour racer, 

aud prudence, the loſſes he had ſuſtained through accident 1241. 


Eric the Vth was twenty-five years of age at the time of his g, the 
father's death, but ſoon found himſelf engaged in quarrels Vth's 
with his neareſt relations. Refuſing to ſubmit to the terms trouble. 


ſome 
reign. 


1 240, 
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and ſoon after Ioſt it again. After various events, the biſho 

of Lunden reconciled the brothers. The duke of Blelin — 

ſented to do homage for all his eſtate, and the duke of $ wick 

for South Fulland, and mutual hoſtages were given for the due 

a execution of the treaty. 

He is mur- An expedition againſt the pagans, or infidels, was a ſure re- 
dered by ſource for the princes of thoſe times when they wanted money 
his bro- The public tranquillity being reſtored, Eric, on pretence of 
r propagating Chriſtianity among the barbarians of the north 
obtained from his ſtates a tax upon every plough in his domi. 

nions, called plock, or plog-penaingey word which hiſtorians 

| have added to this prince's name. This impoſition produced 

a revolt of the people of Schonen, and it was with great dif- 

ficulty that Eric eſcaped from their fury, but at laſt he beat 

them in a battle, forced them to pay the tax, and carried his 
victorious arms into Livonia. From thence he was recalled 

by Abel and the princes of Holſtein, who refuſed to execute the 

late treaty, unleſs they were put in poſſeſſion of the town of 

| Renfſburg. The war once more broke out, and while Fri 

was endeavouring to prevail with his brother Abel to ſtop the 

farther effuſion of blood, he was decoyed on board a ſhip, 

and murdered by Godmund, a profligate prelate, who had been 
baniſhed out of Denmark. The misfortunes of this prince 

were owing to his father's impolitic diviſions of his eſtates, In 

other reſpects, he is highly commended for his virtues and 

| abilities | | | 

Abel, There is reaſon for believing that this prince's guilt in mur- 
dering his brother, was concealed from the public, for he was 
recognized king by the ſtates of Denmark. At firſt he pre- 

tended that Eric's death was owing to the veſſel being overſet 

by the crowds that were on board, but the king's mangled 

body being found, deſtroyed that pretence. Abel then al- 

ledged that Eric had been aſſaſſinated by ſome ruffians; and 

being maſter of great treaſures, he diſtributed them with ſuch 

ſucceſs, eſpecially among the inferior clergy, that his crime 

was forgotten. It is ſaid, that upon opening his brothe!'s 
will, and finding himſelf named as his ſucceſſor, in the mok 
affectionate terms, he was {ſtung with remorſe for what he had 
done. His puniſhment was encreaſed by the deteſtation in 
which he was held among the neighbouring princes. The 
archbiſhop of Cologne made his fon a priſoner in his way 
through his dominions to Denmark, and detained him captive 
four years; nor have we any great reaſon to believe Abels re- 
who is morſe to have been ſincere. He continued the oppreſſue 
killed in taxes, till his people, eſpecially the Frieflanders and Ditſmar- 
battle. fans, aroſe in rebellion againſt him, and he was killed in bat 

1252. tle in 1252. | | 

Crete The ſtates of Denmark were, at this time, very powerful, 
pher the through the unpopularity of Abel, whoſe ſon was ſtill a pfl 
18," ſoner at Cologne, and they appointed his brother Chri/topher to 


fill up the throne. Soon after his acceſſion, he fell at nn 
| - 
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with Mellorp, who was in poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns, by way 


5 of mortgage, for the large arrears that were owing for his ſer- 
10 vices MHeldorp, at firſt, was ſucceſsful, but Chriſtopher re- 
* cruiting his armies, drove him out of Denmark, and razed to 


engaged in various wars with the Holſteiners and the Norve- 
2 ; gan, who were aſſiſted by the Lubeckers, the Brandenburghers, 
0 1eldirp, and ſeveral of the German Princes, He was at laſt 
th anpelec to reſtore the duchy of Slz/wvick to his nephews, 
nl about the year 1254, but they were forced, on their part, to 
ans renounce all their rigut of ſucceſſion to the crown, which was 
by {zttled upon Chri/topher and his family. This accommodation 
mM did not prevent Crs rd from being terribly embroiled with 
ed the biſhop cf Roſchi 4, who had thruſt himſelf into the ſee of 
his Linen, without his conſent, That quarrel ſeems to have ter- 
led minated to the advantage of the biſhop, for we perceive that 
the Our ſlaßber, ſoon after, gave the inveſtiture of S/z/wick to his 
of kinſman, biſhop Haldemar. About the year 1256, the diſ- 
* putes between 2 and Erland, biſhop of Raſchild, were 
the r:newed, when Chri/zopher, in conſequence of an order from 
ip Rane, attempted to take poſſeſſion of the chriſtianized part of 
of Vardaia, He defeated the inſurgents, but durſt not puniſh 
ot Erlend, who acted in Schonen as an independent- prince, and 
In diputed even the temporal power with Chr:i/topher. The latter 
nd called a diet at Y/artemberg, where he preferred a regular charge 


of diſobedience and ſedition againſt Erland. Though Chriſto- 
1 was well ſupported by the ſtates in this proſecution, yet 
e never durſt come to extremities againſt Erland's perſon. 


force, took poſſeſſion of that duchy, and a day was appointed 


in the aſſembly of the ſtates at Copenhagen. 


in preferring a freſh charge againſt Erland for high treaſon, in 
attempting to alter the ſucceſſion to the crown in favour of 
#hes children. The archbiſhop, with one or two of his 
turbulent brethren, were taken into cuſtody, but others eſ- 
caped; and in conſequence of the treaſonable reſolutions 
they had come to in a ſynod, they put the kingdom under an 
interdict. Chriſtopher ſequeſtered the revenues of all the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, who refuſed to obey the civil power, and applied 


anſwer, the credit of the turbulent biſhops, with the people 
and the neighbouring princes, was ſuch, that they brought an 
"my into the field, and the diſpute was on the point of being 
* by arms, when Chriſtopher was poiſoned, as ſome 
, by a conſecrated hoſt ; others think he was * ; 
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the ground the cities in diſpute. After this, Chri/topher was 


1254 


Upon the death of JYaldemar of Sleſtvick, Chriſtopher, by Cpriggo- 

: d f ö pher ſeizes 
for crowning his ſon Eric, and recognizing him as his ſuc- the duch 
ceſſor. The performance of this ceremony was oppoſed by of SI 
Erlazd, whoſe intereſt was ſo great among the clergy, that il. 

none of them was preſent, excepting one private eccleſiaſtic, 


Chriſtopher perceiving the indignation of the nobility at Er- He is mur- 
land's behaviour, Joſt no time, before the riſing of the diet, dered. 


for juſtice to the court of Rome. Before he could obtain any 
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he was levying forces in 
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but they agree that he fell by the villany of his 
ciefiaſtics ; though a third ſet pretend that his —— „ 
tural. The conſtant ſtruggle he maintained againſt his — 
erful, but inſolent clergy, ſhews him to have been a prince of 
great firmneſs and magnanimity; but their turbulence re 
vented his doing much tor the happineſs of his people. | 
Upon the acceſſion of Eric VII. Farmerci, prince of Ru. 
gen, by the pope's order, invaded Denmark, in order to ſet the 
archbiſhop of Lunden at liberty, defeated the Danes, and filled 
the kingdom with ruin and deſolation. Eric was not then of 
age, and his mother, e N acted as regent; but while 


rth Futland, Jarmerci was kil 
by a nun, who ſtabbed hin while he — 


ſtery. This gave ſome breathing time to Margaret, and 2 


diet of the ſtates being convened, they ſet the archbiſhop at 
liberty, but he retired into Sweden, from whence he ſent the 
moſt furious invectives to Rome, againſt Margaret and the 
ſtates. They were forced to ſubmit to the imperious arch- 
biſhop, and to replace all the deprived prelates in their ſees, 
In the mean while, the biſhopric of Slefwick was claimed by 
Eric, brother to the late J/aldemar, who beat the Danes, and 
took poſſeſſion of it, by the aſſiſtance of the Holſteiners. The 


his mother queen and the young king was made priſoners in the engaze- 
made pri- ment, as was the biſhop of S/efwick; but Margaret obtained 


Joners, 
and re- 


ſtored, 
1265. 


ſo powerful a friend in Albert of Brandenburgh, that they all 


three recovered their liberty. The archbiſhop c ntinued az 


turbulent as ever, and in the year 1265, the pog ſegate ſum- 
moned the king and his mother to appear before hun at % 
wick, They were interdicted for not obeying the ſummons; 
but it appears upon the face of hiſtory, that Eric was at lalt 
obliged to buy his peace of the haughty prelate, ho lived til 


the year 1274. 


Eric, who was now of age, was beginning to enjoy the 
tranquillity he had ſo dearly bought, when his dominions 
were invaded by the AZuſcovites and Lithuanians; but they 
were defeated by the Daniſb fleet. He was ſoon after involved 
in a quarre] ,with Eric of Slefzvick, who had refuſed him ho- 
mage; but that duke dying, the king, though he had con- 
quered the greateſt part of the duchy, rather than excite the 
jealouſy of his neighbours, gave it back to the late duke's fon, 
About the year 1277, Eric aſſiſted Magnus, duke of Nicoping, 
in obliging his brother Waldemar, king of Sweden, to do him 
juſtice. Eric and Magnus afterwards quarrelled, and the lat- 
ter invaded Schonen. Eric, io be revenged of his ingralitude, 


joined his forces with thoſe of Waldemar, but their army wa 


defeated by Uſe, general to Magnus. Magnus, after this 
compromiſed matters with Eric, who about the year 127% 


| defeated an army of the Norvegians, who invaded his domi, 


nions. Their quarre] was made up by the interpoſition of 


Magnus, and Eric once more applied himſelf to the civil at- 
fairs of his government, in which he made a conſiderable pro- 


orels 
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«fs, till the year 1282, when he loſt his excellent mother 1282. 
gart. Her death was an irreparable loſs to Eric, who Death of 
as now involved in freſh quarrels with the Norvegians and the queen 
the neighbouring princes. Scarcely had he reſettled his af- mother. 
girs, by making the duke of Sl:ſwick priſoner, and forcing _ 
im to ſubmit to his authority, when he was murdered in Fut- Eric mur- 
ind, It appears that the earl of Halland, one of the moſt dered. 
powerful of the Daniſh noblemen, was at the head of the con- 
firacy, Which conſiſted of nine perſons, and that Eric was 
partly the author of his own diſmal fate, by the luſt and ra- 
ijne he exerciſed upon the wives and eſtates of his nobility. 

We have already ſeen that the duchy of $/z/wick had been E, ic the 
reflored to Waldemar, the late duke's ſon, and as being chief VIIIth, or 
prince of the blood, he was choſen guardian to young Eric's the Pious. 

ron, his mother, in conjunction with the ſenate, having 
the government of the kingdom. Waldemar's firſt care was to 
fcure his royal pupil againſt the conſpirators who had mur- 
ered his father; and full proofs of their crime being obtained 
in a diet held at Neoburg, they were attainted of high treaſon, 
and their eſtates confiſcated. They fled to Norway, and a pi- War with 
ratical war between the two kingdoms ſucceeded. Haquin Norway. 
was then king of Norzway, and inſiſted upon indemnification 
for the conſpirators, which was refuſed by Eric, who married 
the king of Sweden's daughter, as his ſiſter did the ſame king's 
ſon. Thoſe double matches did not put an end to the war, 
which deſolated the ſea coaſts of both kingdoms, till the year 
1293, when Stigot, who was the ſoul of the confederacy, 
died. Haguin ſupplied his room, and found means to incenſe 
the court of Rome againſt Eric, which. multiplied the latter's 
enemies to ſuch a degree, that his own brother, Chriſtopher, 
was of their number. Eric, however, ſeems to have acted 
with great firmneſs, and was then in ſuch credit with the 
neighbouring ſtates, that the Lubeckers agreed to put them- 
ſelves under his protection, and to pay him an annual ſubſidy 
of ſeven hundred and fifty marks in ſilver. Various were the 
tentatives made uſe of by the friends of both parties, to bring 
about a peace, and ſeveral interviews were held by Eric and 
Hajuin for that purpoſe, but they came to nothing, becauſe 
Eric would not ſuffer the regicides to be parties in the nego- 
tation, It is probable that Eric conducted his affairs with 
great addreſs, as we perceive that about the year 1302, the 
pope took off the interdict from his kingdom, and Eric found 
limfelf at liberty to carry a body of troops to the aſſiſtance of 
ls brother-in-law, Birger, king of Sweden, who had been 
lethroned by his brothers. His aſſiſtance proved ineffectual, 
through the indeciſion of his meaſures; and we find Birger, 
in the year 1308, living an exile in Denmark, Eric raiſed ſixty 
thouſand men to replace him on his throne, and befieged Ni- 
ng; but through his trifling credutity, and his entering upon 
Perpetual negotiations, nothing effe&tual was done. Eric, 


about this time, quarrelled with his brother Cbriſtopher, who 
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Roflock 
reduced. 


1313. 


Death of 


Eric. 
1319. 


Cbri o- 


| pher II. 
the force of corruption. Before he mounted the throne, he 


Magna Charta, by which all clergymen were exempted from 


accordingly, not chuſing to drive a people already exaſperated 
to deſpair, was contented to impoſe upon them a pecuniaiy 


warrior. 


A GENERAL HIS TORX 


was juftified by the ſtates of Denmar#; but Eric found means, 
at laſt, to make an honourable peace with Haquin of Nor 
way, in which Birger, who was now reſtored to his kingdoms, 
was included. | f 

The year 13 10 brought complete tranquillity to Den 
which muſt in a great meaſure have been owing to Erie; ad. 
dreſs, though we know not the particulars. Next year, the 
Roftockers refuſed to admit the duke of Mecftlenburgb to cele. 
brate his marriage in their city, which was beſieged by him on 
the land fide, and by the king of Denmark by ſea. The ſtub. 
born iſlanders at firit, ruined his works, and ravaged his 
coaſts; but Eric returning to the ſiege, and by building two 
forts at the mouth of the ZYarnow, he reduced the inhabitants 
to ſuch diſtreſs, that they maſſacred their ſenators, and ſub. 
mitted to their mercy. Eric, who was obliged to return to 
Denmark, referred them to the duke of Mecklenburgh, but de- 
fired that he would treat them with lenity and juſtice. He 


mulct. Next year, a dreadful conſpiracy againſt Eric's life 
in which ſome of his chief prelates were concerned, was dil- 
covered. The lay conſpirators being convicted, were broken 
upon the wheel, but Eric pardoned the prelates, becauſe he 
durſt not puniſh them. The year 1313 was employed by Erie 
in ſuppreſſing ſome inſurrections in Jutland. Next year he 
puniſhed the people of Stralſund, who were protected by the 
marquis of Brandenburgh, for harraſſing the ſubjects of his 
ally, the prince of Rugen. Eric's brother Chriſtopher joined 
with the marquis; but Eric's moderation at laſt brought about 
a peace, though we are told he had been inactive and unſue- 
ceſsful in the held. Chriſtopher not being included in this 
peace, retired to Sweden; but Eric falling ill, and having no 
children of his own, though he had been the father of four- 
teen, pardoned him, and appointed him his ſucceſſor, on his 
death-bed. He died in 1319, leaving behind him the charac- 
ter of having been a more fortunate negotiator than he was 


The nomination of Chriſtopher by his brother, did not pre- 
vent a violent ſtruggle between him and Eric, duke of Sl 
wick; but Chriſtopher ſucceeded in the conteſt, as is ſaid, by 


was obliged to ſign an inſtrument in the nature of the Egli 


paying taxes, and from being amenable to civil courts ; fo- 
reigners were excluded from all places of power and truſt ; al 
outlawries were reverſed, and all oppreflive taxes aboliſhed. 
By the fame inſtrument, the powers of the nobility were con. 
firmed and enlarged, and thoſe of the crown cramped an 
abridged. All the garriſons that had been built in North Ju 
land, excepting three, were demoliſhed. In ſhort, none but 


a mean ſpirited prince would have received a crown upon the 
| terms 
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« of this capitulation ; for though it bounded the power 


Aide king over the common people, yet it left them to the 


mercy of the tyrannical landholders, who held them in a moſt 
deplorable ſtate of ſlavery. About the year 1320, Magnus, 
king of Stweden, fled from his rebel ſubjects to Eric, who, two 
-ars after, prevailed with the ſtates to aſſociate his ſon, Eric 
the oth, with him in the government. His neglect of the 
cpitulation he ſigned, ſoon raiſed up a ſtrong oppoſition, con- 
ſting of his great men, and all Denmark was immediately 
fled with blood and laughter. Having raiſed an army, Chri- 
faber thought himſelf ſtrong enough to re-eſtabliſh the taxes 
he had 'bcliſhed, particularly that of plog-penning, and ta 
renew thoſe upon the clergy, whoſe privileges he likewiſe 
invaded, in utter diſregard to his capitulation. A coalition 
between the clergy and nobility was formed againſt him, and 
they publiſhed a manifeſto, by which they withdrew their al- 
glance to him, on account of his tyranny and perjury. Erie 
finding this aſſociation too firm to be diſſolved by treaty, ſent 
his ſon, at the head of an army, againſt the inſurgents, but 
they took him priſoner, and obliged his troops to lay down 


their arms. Cs upon this, fled to 8 with his dethroned 
u 


other two ſons, Waldemar and Otho, and his treaſure. We 
re to read the hiſtory of this abdication with great allowances, 
35 the accounts we have of it came from Chriſtopher's declared 
enemies; for it is certain that foreign princes were ſo far from 
thinking him guilty, that they made ſtrong efforts to reſtore 
him to his throne. The conſpirators, on the other hand, ap- 
plied to Valdemar the young duke of SIe wick, but in a very 
regular way, as no aſſembly of the ſtates was called, and 
offered him their crown, which he accepted. Being not then 
above twelve or thirteen years of age, he was ſo immoderate 
in his bounties to the clergy, and the nobles, who had raiſed 
him to royalty, that Denmark was ſoon full of faction, and at 
laſt, of hoſtilities. Thoſe who had not been rewarded, 
ſought to make themſelves conſiderable by their rebellion 
gainſt Waldemar; and while thoſe diſturbances continued, 
the exiled Chri/topher made ſuch a party among the malecon- 
tents and the princes of the empire, that he was ſoon in 2 con- 
dition to recover his right by arms. He was greatly aſſiſted by 
the unpopularity which the young king, and his uncle Ger- 
hard, who ated as firſt miniſter, contracted, by employing 
Germans in almoſt all their civil poſts ; and even many of 
Pe gergy declared for Chriſtopher. | 
e 
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he firſt meaſure for the reftoration, was the freeing king and re- 
rc from his impriſonment ; and then a diet being called, ſtored. 


Chriſtopher conſented to a general pardon, after which he re- 


Mounted the throne. The affairs of his government were His mi. 
den moſt miſerably perplexed, through the different claims of conduct, 


ole who had contributed to his reſtoration. 4A prudent ma- 
agement ſoon made up all breaches, though not before the 


King had almoſt mortgaged the whole oi his crown an 
| is 


1332. 


and death. 


1333. 


Interreg 
num. 


commotions. Notwithſtanding this, the crown was a de- 


prerogative was ſtill very ſtrong, in caſes of rebellion, eſpe 


1337 
War in 
Jutland. 


competition. 
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his friends, eſpecially to the earl of Vagria. No footer wi 
Chriſtopher reſettled on the throne, than he forgot all his mo- 
derate maxims ; and aſpiring at deſpotiſm, even over the ec. 
cleſiaſticks, his kingdom was put under an interdiQ, Hg 
friends, however, particularly the earl of Vagria, ſtuck þ 
him, and his rival, Waldemar, accepted of a compenſation fol 
his royal titles, while his uncle, Gerhard, received the invel. 
titure of the iſland of Fionia, and became Chriſtopher's fey. 
datory. Gerhard and the earl of Vagria being now the moſt 
powerful ſubjects in Denmark, ſoon quarrelled, and Chrifoyþy 
took the part of the latter. Gerhard defeated them both, in 3 
pitched battle near Gottorp, but uſed his ſucceſs with ſuch mo- 
deration, that peace was again re-eſtabliſhed, and Chrifophy 
continued on the throne, but his ſon, Eric, died of the wounds 
he had received in the late battle. 

About the year 1332, a freſh rebellion broke out in Scham, 
where the inhabitants put to death three hundred Holfteiners 
and made a gift of their crown to Magnus, king of Swede, 
who purchaſed all the Daniſh dominions that had been morts 

aged to the earl of Yagria. After this terrible blow, the per- 

on and authority of Chriſfopher ſeems to have fallen into utter 
contempt. We are told that he was ſeized and made priſoner 
by Hennick Bred, and John Ellemoſe, two dependents of C 
hard, who ordered him to be ſet at liberty, but that the ſhock 
of impriſonment affected his ſpirits ſo much, that it deprive 
him of his life in the year 1333. His memory is hated in Da. 
mark to this day, on account of the ruinous conceſſions he 
made in his adverſity, and his tyranny and violence in his prof 

erity. | 
: The crown of Denmark was ſo much reduced when CH 
topher died, that the poſſeſſion of it ſeemed not worthy of a 
The great nobles were employed each inim- 
proving his own eſtate, and by a kind of tacit conſent, thei 
country enjoyed tranquillity for three years. We may addto 
this, that the prodigious expence of blood and treaſure in the 
late diſturbances, diſabled them from renewing the public 


firable object, as all its ceſſions had been made with a refer 
tion of ſuperiority, and a quit rent to the crown, fo that the 


—— if the king had prudence enough to be backed by hi 
Ates. 

We have already ſeen that Chri/lopher leſt two ſons, Wa: 
demar and Otho. The former was at this time in Germai)y 
and the latter made ſome efforts at the head of his famll 
friends, to diſpoſſeſs Gerhard of Jutland ; but he loft his liber 
ty in the attempt, and was confined in Sedgburg caſtle. Gn: 
hard, upon this, offered to aſſiſt his nephew, the duke d 
Slefwick, in remounting the throne of Denmark, provided he 
would exchange his duchy of S ſibicꝶ for the province of Nel 
Jutland. The bargain was ſtruck, but the Jutlanders lil 
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to ſubmit 3 upon which Gerhard treated them like beaſts of 
burden, who have no will of their own, and —_— be tranſ- 
ferred from one proprietor to another. Nicholas Norevi, a 

on of great reſolution, with no more than forty horſe, ſur- 
red Gerhard in his head quarters at Randerſbuſen, and after 
liling him with his own hands, he fought his way through 
the Halſtein guards, and eſcaped. He then collected together 
z body of brave Danes, attacked and took the places that 
were {till in poſſeſſion of the foreigners, but was killed in a 
vitory which he obtained over the Holſteiners. ; 

The ſucceſs of the brave Norevi inſpired other Danes to I aldemar 
take up arms: They found that all the meaſures they had the IIId. 
taken againſt Chriſtopher had turned againſt themſelves, and 
they caſt their eyes upon his eldeſt ſon, Waldemar, who was 
ſtill in 2 Magnus, king of Sweden, on the other 
hand, being ſtill in poſſeſſion of Schonen, ſollicited the aſſiſt- 
ance of the holy ſee, to obtain the reſt of Denmark, which he 
offered to hold of the pope. The affections of the Danes, 
however, centered in the perſon of Waldemar, and he was fa- 
youred by the emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, Waldemar of 
Skfwick was in no condition to oppoſe the torrent, and like- 
wiſe the ſtrong confederacy of German princes, formed in the 
other Waldemar's favour, and a compromiſe was agreed to on 
all hands; by which Waldemar, who by this time had been Civil wars 
declared king of Denmar#, obtained his brother's liberty, and of Den- 
conſented to marry the duke of Slefwwick's ſiſter. Jaldemar mars. 
having thus mounted the throne, confirmed the privileges of 
all his people, and applied himſelf to remove the miſeries that 
had been introduced during the late interregnum. In this he 
was greatly aſſiſted by the ſenſe his people. had of their paſt 
miſeries, and he even made a conſiderable progreſs in bring- 
ing the ſons of Gerhard and Nis other great — ira to part, 
upon very moderate terms, with the crown lands they poſ- 
felled. Even the clergy taxed themſelves for the relief of the 
public, but the earl of LVagria ſtill kept poſſeſſion of his eſtates, 
and Waldemar beſieged Calemburg. The earl was ſupported 
by the Z//teiners and his other allies, and he defeated the 
king, but toon after their differences were referred to arbi- 

* by which Valdemar came to the poſſeſſion of Calem- 
All the public ſpirited efforts of Waldemar could not clear gueceſſes 
his kingdom of the Holſteiners, though the Danes made ſeveral of Malae- 
brave ſtruggles for that purpoſe, eſpecially one under the ſon -. 
of the brave Norevi, who, like his father, loſt his liſe glori- 
ouſly fighting for his country. About the year 1342, Malde- 1342. 
nor found himſelf under a neceſſity of entering into a con- 
rention with the princes of Holſtein; but it was of no long 
ſtanding, for the rooted averſion which the two people enter- 
tained for each other, renewed the war in all quarters, with 
nexpreſſible fury. Waldemar was obliged to temporize with 
* neighbours, but eſpecially with Magnus, king of Sꝛve- 

ol, X. . D d den, 
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den, who had endeared the Schoneners to his government, Tha 
year 1343, and the following, were ſpent by Waldemar in his 


K 

1545. endeavours to recover his crown lands, and in ſome diſputes 

1344. he had with the clergy; but in 1344, his government waz 0 

greatly ſtrengthened by the birth of a ſon. He was ſtill too þ 

weak to attack either the Zo//ciners or the earl of Varia; 

and employed his arms in reducing the Frieſſanders to thei 

duty. Next year, Waldemar gained a great point in conclud- 5 

ing an offenſive and defenſive alliance with the duke of N h 

wick, whom the Holſtein princes, for that reaſon, treacherouſy 0 

decoyed into their power, and renewed their hoſtilities againſt 1 

the ſubjects of Waldemar, who forced them to deliver up u 

him the iſland of Laaland for eight thouſand marks. After . 

this, Waldemar took a religious turn, made an expenſive, but | 

fruitleſs expedition, to convert, by force of arms, the Ms | 

ſians into Chriſtians, and ſold the fine province of E/thinia to 1 

the Teutonic knights, becauſe they profeſſed to be the cham- e 

1346. pions of religion. In 1346, he built ſeveral religious houſes, c 

and though he was then threatened with a rebellion by the ear] y 

of Vagria, he undertook, and actually executed a ridiculous V 

pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the expences of which were de- 0 

frayed by the purchaſe-money of Eſthonia, to the great diſa- i 

tisfaction of his ſubjects. In this pilgrimage he was attended 1 

by ſome of his chief nobility ; and upon his return, he freed {c 

his crown. from ſeveral of its mortgages, partly by force and in 

1348. partly by compromiſes; but in the year 1348, his dominions aj 

A plague were viſited with a dreadful plague, which, at the fame time, i} 

in Den- deſolated the other kingdoms of Europe. Waldemar had been w 

mark, obliged, for the redemption of his mortgages, to raiſe three 1 

hundred thouſand marks; but that being far from ſufficient to hi 

diſcharge the whole, he laid before the ſtates of his kingdom o: 

1 an exact account of the expenditure of the money, and offer- ye 
1 ed them the diſpoſal of the balance. This open manner o pt 
= proceeding, won the hearts of his ſubjects ſo much, that they Ve 
4 offered to enable him to redeem the ifle of Schonen from the of 
= king of Sweden, The two monarchs had an interview upon 7: 
ty that head, and not agreeing, Waldemar was preparing to aſem : 
þ An im- his right by arms, but he was obliged to divert them to the H fo 
= poligr. ſiſtance of his brother-in-law, Lewis of Bavaria, againk al fir 
| 4 Vol. IX. impoftor, who, as we have already ſeen, pretended to be the de 
| . marquis of Brandenburg. This was an undertaking more ge- ne 
| nerous than prudent in //aldemar, who was ſhut up and be- wi 
f ſieged by the duke of Mectlenburg, in Stargard, and muſt hae k: 

| been taken priſoner, had he not been relieved by an army of 


Brandenburghers. At laſt the impoſtor was obliged to dilap 
pear, and the marquiſate of Brandenburgh was given to Rm fi! 
fas, its true heir. | 
An expe- "The emperor, Carles the IVth, would willingly have . he 
dition luto venged himſelf for the concern that Waldemar took in vi 
affair; but the latter ſtrengthened himſelf, by making 2 freſſ 
alliance with the crown of Paland, and renewing his — as 
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men with the German princes. About this time the duke- 
dom of Halland fell by death to Waldemar, who annexed it to 
his crown; and in the year 1251, Magnus, king of Sweden, 
being depoſed. by his ſubjects, took refuge in Schonen, where 
he applied to Waldemar for aſſiſtance. Waldemar was at this 
time engaged in a diſpute with the nobility of Zutland and the 
princes of Holftein, which he found means to accommodate, 
2nd would willingly have aſſiſted Magnus, if the latter could 
have been prevailed with to have ceded Schonen. Maldemar's 
iferences with his nobility, however, being compromiſed, or 
rather ſuſpended, Magnus and he adjuſted all their differences 
in a perſonal interview they had together. In 1352, he made 
an expedition into Germany, in which he accommodated all 
the differences between the cukes of Aectlenburgh and Stetin, 
but was guilty of great inhumanities during an irruption he 
made into Sclavonia, where he is accuſed of having cut off the 
ears and noſes of his priſoners, for no other reaſon that we 
can find, but becauſe they were not rg e The next 
year was diſtinguiſhed by the birth of his daughter Margaret, 
who reigned afterwards ſo | ctw over the three kinzdoms 
of Sweden, Denmark. and Norway, and obtained the title of 


the Semiramis of the north. The ſtory of his begetting her Rematk- 
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upon the perſon of his queen, (whom he had ſhut up in pri- able birth 
ſon, for her ſuppoſed incontinence) while he thought he was of the fa- 
in the arms of one of her women, however improbable it may mous 

appear, has been adopted by the Dan hiſtorians. Before Margaret. 
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the end of this year, J/aldemar compromiſed all his differences 
with the princes of Holſtein and his other great feodatories. 
He ſeems to have made uſe of the reſpite which this procured 
him, in buying peace of conſcience for his ſins, by extrava- 
gant acts of devotion, and by a ridiculous viſit which he this 
year paid to kiſs the. pope's feet at Auignon. While he was 
plunged in this fanaticiſm, the king of Sweden created his fa- 
vourite Bennet Algoth, duke of Halland and Schonen, in breach 
of the compromiſe that had been made between him and Wal- 
amar; and, the ſame year, he publiſhed a general amneſty to 
al his people, and confirmed their libertizs. Though the rea- 
ſons are not expreſſed, this was far from quieting the untas 
lineſs of the ſtates, who ſuſpected that he was aſpiring. to 
depotiſm, and difliked ſome of the meaſures he took in rean- 
nexing ſeveral great fiefs ta the crown. Their diſſatisfaction 
went ſo far, that ſome of them even refuſed to anſwer at the 
king's tribunal, and one Nicholas Rond was killed in reſiſting 


the royal officers. 


The differences between the courts of Sweden and Denmark The Fats 
fill continued, but Maldemar, impatient to have them ended, /anders 
ſent one of his lords to Stockbolrr, with propoſitions on that and Hol- 
head. He was arreſted on the road by Eric, whs was joined Heis ers 
With his father Magnus in the government of Sweden. While defeated. 


allemar was preparing to chaſtize this inſult, the Jutlanders, 
as ulual, again rebelled, and were backed by the duke of Sleſ- 
D d 2 | | Withe 
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wick, The Holfteiners, however, were the only gainerg by 
this inſurrection, for they beat Valdemar, and took the tow 
of Odenſea in Fioma. Waldemar levied freſh troops ks 
though the ſeaſon was then far advanced, he gave a total de 
feat both to the Futlanders and the Holſteiners, and recovered 
all Fiona. | | 
It is eaſy to diſcover, by the complexion of the Daz;jþ hit. 
tory at this time, that treaties and negotiations were matter 
of conveniency; that Waldemar, perhaps with ſome reaſon 
thought himſelf little better than a cypher of a king, while 
his ſubjects held ſuch eg: that the latter broke out into 
rebellion the moment they ſaw him embroiled with fore 
princes, and that foreign 8 commenced hoſtilities upon 
every diſpute he had with his ſubjects. The conſtant danger 
ariſing from ſo undeſirable a ſituation, obliged Waldemar u 
keep a great army on foot, and too much to neglect his mz. 
rine. About the year 1358, he became ſenſible of this dif. 


vantage, and equipping ſome ſhips, he would have ſubduel 


all S/efwick, had he not generouſly diſcontinued hoſtilities 
when that ducheſs threw herſelf at his feet, to intercede for 
her huſband. The duke's enemies about J7aldemar's perſon, 
perſuaded him to renew his hoftilities, but he loſt a ſquadron 
of his fleet, which was taken by the peaſants in the port of 
* This loſs did not operate much to the prejudice of 
aldemar, whoſe forts and armies were in ri condi- 
tion, and a general accommodation, to appearance, among 
all the northern powers, again took place. 

About the year 1359, queen Blanche, wife to Magnus, king 
of Swed:n, a woman whom hiſtory has branded with infany, 
perſuaded her huſband to reſign Schonen, upon her obtaining 
certain terms for Algoth, to whoſe embraces ſhe had abandon- 
ed herſelf ; but in this he was oppoſed by his fon Eric, and the 
war was renewed between the two crowns, which gave the 
Futlanders an opportunity of again rebelling, in which thef 
were ſeconded by the duke of Mecklenburgh, who invade 


Denmark, and ravaged the coaſts. Waldemar made the con- 
. queſt of Schonen his chief object, and he once more obtaining 
. poſſeſſion of it from Magnus, either by force or perſuaſion, 
reduced the inhabitants to ſubmit to his authority. In 1300 


in a diet held at Calemburg, Waldemar renewed his capitul- 
tion with his ſubjects, and raiſed an army to puniſh the Suu 
for their rebellion againſt Magnus, whoſe ſon Eric had been ly 
this time poiſoned 5 his unnatural mother. Waldemar de- 


predations in Sweden engaged the Hanſe towns to make 
alliance againſt him, with the king of Norway, the Mectin: 
urghers and the Holſteiners; the conſequence of which waz 


actually eſpouſed to the king of Norway. The Han/: tows 
; _— ; 


that they took and plundered Hafuia, now called Copenhayiti 
but Valdemar defeated the fleet of the Lubeckers. A peaCt 
followed, but with no better effect than thoſe which had bee 
already concluded, though Waldemar's daughter Margaret Wi 
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rew again uneaſy, and Waldemar, ignorant of the vaſt power 

"tending trade, deſpiſed their preparations, till he ſa them 

100 formidable to be oppoſed, and at laſt he was obliged to 
cept the terms they preſcribed. In 1364, Waldemar, who 1364. 
"ever was fixed in any fituation, paid a viſit to the imperial 

court at Prague, and we have already ſeen the vaſt ſervices he Vol. IX. 
71 to the emperor, Charles the IVth. Upon his return from p. 38. © 
Cernany, in 1365, he found that Magnus, king of Sweden, Jeg. 

had been again depoſed by his ſubjects, who placed his ne- 

phew, Albert, the ſecond ſon of the duke of Adechlenburgh, 

upon his throne. Maldemar at firſt took part with Magnus, 

but could not reſiſt the great offers made him by Albert, by ſe- 

curing to him the iſland of Gothland, the city of Viſby, the 

tartrels of Helſingburgh, and many other towns and territories 
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e which had been diſmembred from Denmark, Thoſe great ac- 

* guilitions ſerved only to renew the troubles of Albert. 

boi The reſtleſs Futlanders again broke into rebellion, and en- Confe- 1 
bei deed into a confederacy with the Vandals, the Sleſwvickers, deracy i 
1 the Hoſterners and the Mecſlenburghers. At laſt, Albert, the againſt | Fi 
ew king of Szoeden, joined them, and the allies, in fact, Deam-rt., 1 
fol zzreed among themſelves upon a partition of the Daniſb do- | k 
roo minions, after they ſkould be conquered. The certainty of [ i 
| ſo powerful a confederacy, determined Valdemar, who per- 1 


haps was likewiſe broken in ſpirit, upon a very extraordinary 

expedient, but ſuch as ſhewed him to be a great maſter in the 

fiir of government. He undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, 

in hopes that his enemies, whoſe views were incompatible 

with each other, wauld break among themſelves; but in the 

mean while, he left full powers with his ſenate to act in his 
abſence. In his journey to Rome, he applied to the emperor, 

who gave him his countenance, which was more than he re- 

ceived from pope Gregory. As Waldemar had foreſeen, the . Lemay 
confederates ſplit among themſelves; his ſenate made a better goes to 
peace than he could have hoped for, and returning to Den- Name. 
mark, he concluded a treaty at Stralſund, which reſtored him 

to the greateſt part of the places and territories which he had 

loft while the confederacy ſubſiſted. The reſt of JYValdemar”s 

Gys were ſpent in a tranquillity he had never before taſted, | 
and he died in 1375. Few princes in hiſtory poſſeſſed a greater 1375. 
rariety of good and bad qualities than //aldemar did, but the His deat 
former certainly preponderated, as the latter conſiſted chiefly | 
in freaks of devotion, and perſonal amours. 

Waldemar left behind him two daughters, the eldeſt, Inge- Olaus 
Purga, was married to the duke of Mecilenburgh, by whom king. 
ſhe had a ſon, Albert; and the ſecond, Margaret, who was 

en queen of Norway, had likewiſe a fon, Olaus. The great 
nobility of Denmarh, were by no means diſpoſed to ſhew their 
power, by breaking into the order of hereditary ſucceſſion, 
and through the management of Margaret, Olaus, who was 
no more than eleven years of age, was not only declared king, 
ut his mother regent during his minority. This actually 
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roduced an alliance between the duke of Mectlenburgy and 
Albert's uncle, the king of Sweden, and they made prepara- 
tions for invading Denmark. The Swediſh fleet was ſhip. 
wrecked, and Albert liſtened to terms of an accommodation, 
Margaret's deputies acknowledged Albert's hereditary right 
but denied that the crown of Denmark was hereditary, and in. 
ſiſted upon the right which the ſtates had to give the crown to 
the ſon of the ſecond daughter. Albert was compelled to ac. 
quieſce, and died ſoon after, as did Haguin, king of Norway 
(if he was not dead before) and thus Olaus wore both crowns, 

The prudence of Margaret counterbalanced the averſion which 

the Hawes had to a union with Norway. She confirmed the 
people in their privileges; ſhe renewed the treaties that ha 
been made during the late eigen, and ſhe ſoothed the clergy. 

1385. Olaus, in 1385, being then of age, received the homage df 
| the ſtates of Schonen, but was thought to have committed a 
reat overſight in granting the inveſtiture of the duchy of 
Slefwwick, which had reverted to his crown by the death of the 

late duke Henry, without iſſue, to Gerhard, one of the princes 

His death, of Holſtein. Olaus died when he was but twenty-two years of 
age. 

Margaret The filling the throne of Denmarꝶ, eſpecially with a female, 
was a point of great difficulty, as it had no precedent, hut 
the ſtates gave it to Margaret, in ſpite of all her numerous 
antagoniſts, and the refractory Jutlanders were the firſt who 


gave her their voices; for it is to be remarked, that the ſtates, 


on this occaſion, were aſſembled provincially, and not col- 
lectively. By ber exquiſite addreſs and diſſimulation, ſhe 

brought the clergy entirely over to her party, and even pre- 

vailed with the * to follgww the example of the Danes, 

names her That ſhe might fecure her power without ſharing it with a 
ſucceſſor, huſband, ſhe named, at the deſire and with the conſent of the 
ſtates, Eric of Pomerania, her eldeſt ſiſter's grandſon, to be 

heir to her crown, if ſhe had no iſſue of her own. The 

naming Eric to the ſucceſſion, ſeryed only to rouſe his grand- 

father's, Henry of Mecklanburgh's ambition, and he confede- 

rated with his brother Albert, king of Sweden, to dethrone her, 
Margaret, who had, by this time, fixed her eyes upon the crown 

of Sweden likewiſe, had a great party in that country, and the 

Swedes in general were diſſatisfied with Albert's government, 

on account of his partiality for the Germans. In ſhort, tie 
malecontents offered the Swediſh crown to Margaret, and ihe 
accepted of it without heſitation, as ſhe did of the fortreſſes 

of Oberftein and Oręſtein. From that time ſhe added that of 

whick Sꝛoeden, to her other titles. In this ſhe was partly juſtified by 
brings on Albert having uſurped her titles. In a ſhort time, the Sued 
2 war. ſenate declared her their ſovereign, and Albert ſaw himſelf 
without a friend in that kingdom. He had recourſe to the 
Holfteirers, the Mechlenburghers, and the knights of the Te 

ronic order, while Margaret was aſſiſted by the duke of Pont- 

rauia, the father of her adopted heir. Each party raiſed 
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| army; a battle was fought at #alkoping, in which 
_—_— not Toke proved victorious, but took her competitor 
is ſon Eric priſoners, with the prince of Holſtein and 


and other perſons of great diſtinction. The ſlaughter on 


man 


allen in the battle; and Margaret loſt Henry Parrow, one of 
the four generals who commanded her army. This victory 
aid not, however, fix the crown of Sweden on Margaret's 


her army to protect them againſt their incenſed ſovereign. A 
numerous party of the Szwedes, and all Gothland, were ſtill in 
the intereſt of Albert; but above all, the Swedes were jealous 
of ſeeing the Danes become their maſters, ſo that various pre- 
texts were fallen upon to defer Margaret's coronation. She 
was favoured by the indiſcreet zeal of Albert's Aecklenburgh 
and German friends, who raiſed an army, and fitted out a 
feet, which, under John of Mecklenburgh, raiſed the fiege of 
Stactholm, and took ſome of the places which had declared for 
Margaret. "Thoſe ſucceſſes inſtantly covered the fea with pi- 
rates, who ravaged the coaſts of Sweden, and under pretence 
of reſtoring Albert, equally plundered his friends as his ene- 
mies, 


* 


ing this, a ſtrong German garriſon ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Stock- 
hum, where they tortured, and at laſt burned, all the capital 
burghers, on pretence of their holding correſpondence with 
Margaret, Next year ſhe brought about an accommodation 
between the duke of Sle/wick and the princes of Holſlein, which 
cleared the northern ſeas of the barbarous pirates, and at laſt, 
after various conferences and negotiations, ſhe agreed to give 
Albert and his ſon their liberty, having been impriſoned almoſt 
ſeyen years, upon condition of their reſigning all claim upon 
the crown of Sweden, and of their paying her ſixty thouſand 
marks of ſilver. After this, Margaret received the crown of 
Sweden with the ſame ceremonies with which ſhe was crowned 
in Denmark and Norway. Eric, her grand nephew, was con- 
firmed in his ſucceſſion to the crown of Sweden, and the ex- 
cellive kindneſſes which the queen ſhewed to churchmen, ren- 
dering her adminiſtration ſmooth and eaſy, ſhe found few or 
no difficulties in correcting or removing the abuſes which had 
crept into her kingdoms during the late times of confuſion ; 
ſo that many writers have conſidered her as the legiſlator, as 
well as the Semiramis, of the north. Her great aim was to pro- 
cure an incorporate union of her three kingdoms, which was 
to deſcend to her ſucceſſors. For that purpoſe, the ſtates of 
each kingdom ſent forty deputies to Calmar, where ſhe had 
appointed the general meeting. | 


Calmar then exhibited the moſt auguſt ſcene, upon the moſt Ma: garet 
important ſubject, that had ever been ſeen in Scandinavia. The queen of 
Dd4 queen Denmark, 


the fide of Aubert was great, nineteen general officers having 


head. She found that the Socaiſb promiſes were only to bring 


—— — — 


This proceeding. united the Swedes in favour of Margaret. Hiſtory of 
The princes of Staten and Rugen declared for her, and per- the union 
formed their homage to her in the er 1391. Notwithſtand- of Calmar. 
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queen preſented her ſucceſſor, young Eric, to the deputicy, | 
who eſtabliſhed his ſucceſſion by a fundamental law, and by 
the irreſiſtable power of her perſon and eloquence, her three 
kingdoms were conſolidated into one, by that famous ad 
which has been ſince ſo well known under the title of the 
union of Calmar. After all, this famous union was no more 
than fcederal, it being found impracticable to melt down the 
ſeveral Jaws and uſages of the three kingdoms into one ſyſtem, 


By the firſt article of this union, the three kingdoms were to 


be governed by one king; but he was to be choſen alternate] 
by one of the kingdoms, and confirmed by a general aſſembly, 
conſiſting of deputies from all the three. The ſecond article 


related to the equal diviſion of time, which every ſovereign 


was to ſpend in each kingdom, and the appropriation of the 


revenues of each kingdom for its own uſe. The third and 


Jaft article provided, that each kingdom ſhould retain its own 
laws and forms of government, defray its own expences, 
keep up its own armies, and look upon the ſubjects of the 
other two kingdoms as ſtrangers, and therefore incapable 


of enjoying any poſt of power, truſt or profit. Every reader 


without a 
21va'. 


Her glory. 


1399. 
An im- 
poſtor. 


who is converſant in hiſtory, muſt be ſenſible that a union upon 
ſuch principles could not be permanent, and that it was no 
other than a partial execution of Margaret's great ſcheme of an 
incorporate union, SO | | 
Notwithſtanding thoſe appearances in favour of gem" i 
ſhe could not be as yet ſaid to have the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of the Swedrhh crown, as Albert was making vigorous prepa- 
rations to dethrone her, till hearing of the death of his young 
fon, Eric, when he loſt all ſpirit, and gave up all his preten- 
ſions. Margaret, after this, had ſome diſputes with the 
knights of the Teutonic order, concerning the poſſeſſion of 
Gothland, which they pretended to hold in right of conqueſt; 
but they were accommodated by the mediation of the empe- 
ror; and about the ſame time ſhe finiſhed all her differences 
with the Vandal ſtates. | : ; 
Margaret may now be conſidered as the molt glorious queen 
that ever filled a throne, and the greateſt potentate in Europe. 
She acted as if ſhe owed her elevation to the friendſhip of the 
clergy, one of whom, the abbot of Soora, is ſaid not only to 
have directed her conſcience, but to have poſſeſſed her perſon. 
She reigned four years from the year 1399, in perfect tran- 
quillity, if we except the following incident, which gave her, 
however, little or no diſquiet. Her nobility took umbrage at 
her vaſt partiality towards the clergy, and ſpirited up an im- 
poſtor to perſonate her ſon Olaus. Margaret ſoon found out 
the impoſtor to be the ſon of that young prince's nurſe, and 
through her, that he became acquainted with a number of pri- 
vate particulars which gained him credit. She at the ſame 
time eſtabliſhed the certainty of the death and burial of the 
prince, beyond all contradiction, upon which the impoſtor 


was ſeized, tortured, and publicly put to death. It was 1 7 
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As time that Margaret, ſenſible of her imprudence in having 


100 ited with the duchy of Slefwick to the houſe of Holſtein, 
ee "rigued ſo well, during the minority of thoſe princes, that 
act ſhe became, in effect, once more miſtreſs of the duchy. In 
the the year 1405, Eric, who had been crowned king, married 1406. 
ore Philippa of Lancgſter, ſecond daughter to Henry the IVth of 
the England ; and we find that from this time Eric took a conſi- 
m. %rable ſhare in the affairs of government, eſpecially as the 
to tiſhop of Oſnaburg, who pretended to act as guardian to the 
ely young princes of Holſlein, began to be very troubleſome to 
ly, Hargaret, who about the ſame time quarrelled with her inti- 
cle mate friend, the ducheſs dowager of Sleſwick. It is probable 
gn that Margaret and Eric had laid a deſign to ſiege that duchy, 
he and to reannex it to the crown, in which they were diſap- 
nd pointed, by the vigilance of the biſhop and the ducheſs 


dowager. Be that as it will, it is certain that Adolphus of 
Shawenburg, the Hol/tein general, gave a ſignal defeat to 
Erics troops, which brought that prince to ſubmit to an ar- 
bitration of all their differences; but this was far from reſtor- 
ing the public tranquillity, and while a mixture of hoſtilities 
and negotiations was carrying on, Margaret died ſuddenly, Death of 
in 1 fifty- ninth year of her age, after reigning about thir- Margaret. 
ty-ſix years. | | | 
This princeſs undoubtedly poſſeſſed every great quality that Her cha- 
could fit her for government. Her memory has been ſo un- racter. 
fortunate, as to be very differently repreſented by the Daniſb 
and Swediſh hiſtorians. The former magnify her virtues as 
well as abilities, the Jatter admit of her abilities, but give her 
few virtues. The truth is, that ſhe conſidered Sweden, after 
her acceſſion to that crown, as no better than a province to 
Denmark, and perhaps, too ungenerouſly, in ſeveral inſtances, 
fringed the terms of the Calmar union; but as queen of 
Dernark, ſhe exerted herſelf with a ſuperiority of genius 
equal to that of the greateſt of her predeceſſors. Beſides the 
abbot of Sora, ſhe was, towards the end of her reign, ſuſ- 
pected of an amorous intercourſe with a handſome Swede, one 
firabam 1 whom ſhe loaded with extraordinary ho- 
nours and preferments; but no woman of her high ſtation, 
who, from her fondneſs of power, kept herſelf 3 ever 
eſcaped ſuſpicions or calumnies of that kind. 
Eric the Xth, from the place of his nativity, was termed the Eric the 
meranan, and he no ſooner became ſole ſovereign, than he Xth, 
nod in the footſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſſor. He ſoon 
ewed himſelf unequal to her genius, for when, by a little 
prudent management in calling together the ſtates of Sweden, 
and confirming their liberties, he might have endeared that 
Mople to his perſon, he left them abruptly, and went to Den- 
nai, where the differences between him and the princeſs 
"get of Slefwick, remained under the arbitration of the 
uces of Pomerania and Brunſwick. Eric refuſed to ſubmit to 
en arbitration that had been agreed to by his predeceſſor, and 
5 * "= | looking 
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looking upon the princes of Holſtein as his feodatories, he 
ſummoned them to appear before a diet of the ſtates aſſembled 
at Neoburg. They appeared accordingly, and the ſtates pro- 

nounced the family of Holſſein to have forfeited all right to the 

duchy of Sleſwick, which from that time was to be reannexed 

Confede- to the crown. This award produced a confederacy among the 
racy a= German princes, of which Albert of Mecklenburgh Was the 
gainſt head. Eric applied to the emperor Sigiſmund, who, in right 
bim. of his paramount power, confirmed the ſentence pronounced 
by the ſtates of Denmark againſt the Hoſſiein family, upon 

which Eric entered the duchy of Sleſwick with an army, forced 

the Lubeckers to difown their ſenate, which was in his intereſ, 

and thereby confirmed the emperor his friend. All the north 

was, at this time, in combuſtion, and the houſe of Holfjy 

was brought to the brink of ruin, when the Vandals and the 

petty princes of Germany, partly from hatred, partly from 

1427. their jealouſy of Eric, confederated to ſupport it, Their pro- 
ceedings were fo vigorous, that Eric was in a manner beaten 

out of Slzſwick, and forced to return to Denmark; but he em- 

ployed the winter of the year 1427, in recruiting his army and 
augmenting his fleet. It is ſaid the former conſiſted of a hun- 

| dred thouſand troops, with which he inveſted the cities of 
He takes Sleſwick and 1 Sleſtwicł capitulated, but the biſhop of 
S::;avick. Ofnaburg prevailed with the Hamburghers, who were then 
rich and powerful, to declare for the Holſtein family; upon 

which Eric raiſed the ſiege of Gottorp, while the Holſteinert 
reduced many of its forts, and even recovered Slefwick. The 

pope interpoſed, and propoſed an accommodation, to which 

neither party was averſe; but by various accidents, the con- 

ferences were broken off, and the war was renewed, with the 

utmoſt barbarity on both ſides. | 

Is defeat- The Hel/teiners proved victorious, and totally defeated Eri 
ed. near Immer ſiued. This event, as uſual, produced propoſals 
for an accommodation, to which the Holſtein princes durſt not 

ſcem averſe, for fear of diſobliging their friends who moved 

it, but ſtill hoſtilities went on with various ſucceſs, eſpecially 

by ſea, but in general, to the advantage of Eric's enemies, 

till at laſt they became victorious on all hands. The princes 

of Holſtein became now too ponderous in the northern ſcale of 

power, and the cities of Lubec, Miſmar, Roftack, Stroſſuc 
Lunenburg, Gnipſwald and Anclam, joined Eric, who was lik- 

wiſe befriended by the pope and the emperor. The houſe d 

Hlolſtein, ſupported by the Hamburghers, diſregarded all thelf 

menaces, but in the end, the 3 between them and 

Eric, concerning Sleſwick, were referred to the emperors (e- 
termination. Prince Henry, who was then at the head of tit 

houſe of Holſgein, refuſed to ſubmit to this arbitration, and tis 

emperor pronounced ſentence in favour of Eric, to which e 

Holſtein princes were obliged to agree, at leaſt in appearanc 

for they ſoon after appealed to the pope, and hoſtilities recon 


menced. The princes continued to be ſupported by the Ham 


burgh'h 
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ug bert, who attempted to perſuade Eric to moderation; but 
te nfiſted upon ſtanding by the emperor's award, and in the 
26, he again inveſted the cities of S/eſwick and Gottorp. 


{ o 

; the T i Hanſe towns and the Vandal ſtates at this time underſtood, Pclitics of 
exed that their only ſafety depended upon their maintaining a pro- the north, 
> the balance of power in the north, and again declared them- 

the {ves againſt Eric. They were at firſt unſucceſsful, but this 
ioht breed only to impreſs them with the greater terror of Eric's 
nced power, and to unite them more cloſely with the Holfteiners. 
pon The emperor Sigiſinund, the vaineſt and moſt meddling prince 

reed of his time, threatened the Hauſe towns with vengeance, but 


to no purpoſe. Eric himſelf offered any terms that could be 
agreed on, and at laſt a truce was concluded, thougy even 


fein that brought no intermiſſion of hoſtilities; for the Holſtein 

the and Vandal ſhips ſtill continued their depredations upon the 

rom coaſts of Denmark. Their barbarities had the uſual effect, 

pro- that of uniting all parties againſt them, and at laſt they of- 

aten ered to refer the eomplaints they had againſt Eric to the pope, 

em- or any impartial German prince, who ſhould be nominated by 

and the emperor. During thoſe tranſactions, the Heo//einers and Copenhas 
jun- Vandals had embarked twelve thouſand men, with a view of gen be- 
8 of attacking Copenhagen, which was fo bravely defended by Eric's fieged. 
p of queen, in his abſence, that their deſign failed. Soon after, 

then the queen ſent a fleet to make repriſals upon the Holſteiners, 

pon but it was beaten; which, together with Eric's reproaches, 

mers ſtung the queen ſo much as to occaſion her death, to the inex- 

The preſible grief and loſs of Denmark, At laſt, the cities of 

hich Stralſund and Roftock broke off from the alliance againſt 


Eric, but the ravages of the other confederates ſtill continu- =— 
ed, and they ſurprized and took Flenſburg, after a brave de- 4 
fence. The univerſal deteſtation of the 1 and Holſtein © 
piracies, encouraged the Hollanders and Netherlanders to fit 

out ſhips of a much ſuperior conſtruction to theirs, and far 


not better navigated, by which the pirates were overawed, and - 
1 the whole trade of the Baltic centered in the Low Coun- 

ally ies. 45 

lies About the year 1432, the Jandals and Holſteiners ſued for |; 432. 
nes peace, and Eric agreed to a congreſs at Swinburg, but it was A 8 
le of o far from being productive of any good, that the Stralſun- greſs 

110 ders were cut out of all trade with Denmark. The Danes, : 
ike- however, found their coaſts more ſecure than before, and Eric 

e OB this year concluded a treaty of commerce with the crown of 

heir England, which ſeems to have had very conſiderable effects 

and in his favour, 99 | 

(es While Eric was thus labouring to ſuppreſs the piratical War with 
the ſtates of the north, which ought to have been a common Faveden, 
the cauſe to all his crowns, the Swedes complained that they were 


the oppreſſed by the governors he had given them, particularly 
nc; BN fy one 7 n Aſdah. The Dalecarlians, the brayeſt and har- 
* left race of the Sꝛvedes, commiſſioned Engelbert, a noble pa- 
alt not of their own province, to ſpread their complaints _— 

| | 8 the 
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the throne, which he did with ſuch intrepidity and man} 


freedom, that Eric ordered Feſjon to be tried by commiſſic 
ners, who found him guilty. Engelbert demanded he — 
be puniſhed, but in a manner which Eric thought ſo diſre. 
ſpectful, that he ordered him to leave Denmark ; and upon his 
return to the Dalecarlians, they took arms, placed Engelbert at 
their head, and declared for a change of government. The 
extirpation of the Danes out of Sueden was their main object; 
but upon their entering Vgſimannia, they paid ſo much regay 
to the remonſtrances of the ſenate, that they laid down their 


arms, on being promiſed their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, 


Eric's | 
feet ſhip- 
wrecked. 


His per- 
jury, 


and Jeſſon removed. The terms not being immediately com- 
plied with, they reſumed them a ſecond time, and were a ſe- 
cond time perſuaded to lay them down, upon Jen being 
actually removed. As thoſe great events will fall more pro- 
perly under our hiſtory of Sweden, we ſhall touch upon them 
here only as they are connected with that of Denmark. Eric 
who was then treating with the Vandals and Hol/teiners, looked 
upon the Dalecarlian inſurrection with great indignation; 
but he was alarmed when he heard of its progreſs, and that 
Engelbert had reduced many of the principal places of Swedm, 
and that he had even taken upon him to order the ſtates to 
aſſemble. He equipped a fleet to chaſtiſe the inſurgents, but 
it was wrecked, and the ſhip which carried Eric was the only 
one that reached the port of Stockholm. All that Eric could 
do, was to procure a ſhort truce; and he was fo well ſatisfiel 
of the ſenate's being convinced that kings had a divine right to 
be perjured, and oppreſs their people, that he returned to 
Denmark, though his long reſidence there was one of the 
grievances complained of, and an actual breach of the union 
of Calmar. | 

In 1435, Eric aflembled a diet of the ſtates of Denmarh, 
who adviſed him to return to Steciholm, and to give his peo- 


ple e which he actually did; but it was only to 


gain time, for he ſoon violated every article he had ſworn to 
obſerve. He gave all the places of power and truſt in Sweden 
to his Daniſh favourites; and the better to enable him to 
eſtabliſh his deſpotiſm there, he made peace with the princes 
of Holſtein and the _ towns, upon their own terms. he. 
fore he left Denmark, he aſſembled the ſtates, and propoſed 
his nephew, Bageſſaus of Pomerania, to ſucceed him; but bi 
requeſt was rejected by the ſtates, who very explicitely told 
him, that they alone had a right to name his ſucceſſor, and 
that if he affociated with himſelf any perſon in the govem. 


ment, ſuch aſſociation ſhould give that perſon no manner of 


right to the crown. Eric imagining he might gain his point 


by leaving his kingdom in confuſion, retired to Prufſia, but 


ſoon after returned to Denmark, and gave the chief poſts there 

to the duke of Pomerania and other foreigners. He then ca- 

ried his nephew, the duke of Pomerania, with him to Swede 

where, as will be ſeen in the hiſtory of that county, tho 
| | ot 
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Entions which aroſe among the patriots proved ſerviceable to 
his affairs. During his abſence there, the Danes began to be, 
in their turn, uneaſy at their ſituation ; and the diet then ſit- 

* ting at Calmar, ſent deputies to Eric on that head; but their re- 
cention was fo diſagreeable, that they entered into ſecret con- 
regions with the diſcontented nobility of Denmark, and re- 
ſlyed to call Chriſtopher of Bavaria to their throne, It ſeems 
to be certain, that Eric's principal view in giving his chief 
places to foreigners, was to facilitate the ſucceſſion of Boge/- 
rus, to whom, in 1438, he gave the iſle of Rugen. A general 1438. 

inſurrection all over Denmar# followed upon this, but they 

confiſted rather of peaſants againſt the nobility, than of both 

zainſt the crown. This was thought to have been effected 

by the arts of Erie, for it is certain the nobles were driven out ; 

of Denmark into Holſtein, and Eric again made a kind of ab- and abdi- 

dication of his crown, by retiring, with his treaſure, into the cation. 

iland of Goth/and, where he lived with an aſtoniſhing indif- 

ference, with regard to all the revolutions impending over his 

kin dom. 23 | a 

| The government of Denmark being thus abdicated by its Og. 28, 

king, the ſtates ſent a letter of invitation, in which all their 1438. 

grievances were repeated, deſiring Chriſtopher of Bavaria to 

accept of their crown, and ſtaying for an explicit anſwer. 

Some time after this letter was diſpatched, the ſenate of Den- 

mark ſignified to Eric, that they had elected another king in 

his room. - Eric then filled all Denmark with complaints and 

remonſtrances againſt the diſloyalty of his ſubjects, but with- 

out making uſe of any other argument, than that he was an 

anointed king, and that they certainly would bring upon them- 

ſelves the divine vengeance for diſobeying him. No regard His de- 

was paid to his idle manifeſtos, for he was formally depoſed, poſition 

and the throne filled up with Chri/opher. by Chri- 
Chriftopher the IIId was not deſtitute of a claim of blood to gopher the 

the crown of Denmark. He was ſon to the duke of Bavaria, 1114. 

by his wife Sophia, Eric's ſiſter. Upon his arrival at Zubec, 

he was declared protector of the kingdoms of Denmark and 

Sueden, a title which implies that the ſtates had ſome ſcruple 

about giving him the title of king during the lifetime of Eric, 

who {till reſided in Gothland. It was, however, made trea- 

ſonable for any man in Denmark to hold correſpondence with 

Eric, and the ſtates of Sweden agreed to concur with what had 

been done by thoſe of Denmart. To juſtify what they had 

done, they publiſhed manifeſtos through all the courts, cities 

and provinces of the north, recapitulating the particulars of 

Erics mal-adminiſtration, and added ſome new matters con- 

cerning his ſanguinary diſpoſition, and his diſregard of the 

pope. Thoſe manifeſtos had great effect, for we find none of 

3 towns, nor any of the antient enemies of Denmar#, 

Sing Chriſtopher any diſturbance on Eric's account. Not- 

withſtanding this, it is very uncertain whether he had yet 

taken the title of king. It is moſt reaſonab!e to think he Had 
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not, for the foreign governors ſurrendered their fortreſſes 
to him, but to the ſenate, who adminiftered to him = 
of office; one part of which required him to conſent to what. 
ever ſhould be agreed upon at the enſuing diet at Calmar, The 
diſtractions of Sweden, and the intrigues of Erics friends, who 
were ſtil] _— numerous, adjourned the diet from time to 
time, but at laſt it met at Abroga, where Canutſon, the grand 
maſter of Stoeden, agreed upon certain terms, which the Da. 
niſh deputies obliged themſelves ſhould be confirmed by Chi 
Nepher. Chriſtopher appeared at the diet in perſon, and ae 
proved of all that had been done by Canutſon; and after this 
we find him acting as king, both of Denmark and Swedzy, 
The firſt exerciſe of his new dignity, was his granting, at the 
requeſt of the ſenate, to Adolphus, the chief of the houſe of 
Holſtein, the duchy of Sle/wick. Chriſtopher then ſet out 2t 


the head of an army to quell the turbulent Z#utlanders, who re- 


fuſed to pay the taxes, becauſe Eric was ſtill alive. This he 
effected, but not without great difficulty and bloodſhed ; and 


frtom thence he repaired to Szweden, where he was crowned at 


and 

crowned 
king of 
Norway, 


1443. 


Stockbolm. | | 

The condition of Eric was, at this time, unprecedented, 
He remained unmoleſted in Gothland, where he fortified him- 
ſelf in J/Y7/by, and opened ports, not only for his own ſhip- 
ping, but to pirates of all denominations, who did incredible 
damage to the Swedes, To the amazement of all the world, 
this conduct was not reſented by Chriſtopher, who at fiſt 
treated it in a jocular manner, till the voice of his ſubjetts 
compelled him to paſs over to Gothland at the head of an 
army, where all that paſſed was a friendly interview between 
him and his uncle Eric. This forbearance can only be ac- 
counted for by the tenderneſs which Chri/topher might ſtill re- 
tain for his uncle's perſon, or {which is more likely) by his 
conniving at the depredations made upon the Swedes. In 
1443, Chriſtopher was crowned king of Norway, and after- 
wards of Denmark, by the archbiſhop of Lunden. The com- 
mencement of his reign was very popular in Denmark, but he 
is accuſed of having always ſhewn a predilection in favour of 
that country. Hiſtorians ſpeak of a congreſs of German prin- 


ces held this year at Viſmuar, to which Chriftopher repaired in 


His mar- 
riage, 


and death. 
1448. 


the habit of a pilgrim ; and next year, he married the princeß 
Derethea of Brandenburgh, which explained his incognito ex- 
pedition. Chriftopher, after his marriage, is accuſed of ha- 
Ing been partial, in prejudice of his own ſubjects, to the 
Brandenburghers and Germans. His conduct, in this particu- 
lar, was loudly complained of by the Danes, and he wiſely 
removed the grounds of that complaint, both in Denmark and 
Sweden. He was proceeding, by many popular meaſures, to 
regain the affections of both people, when he died without 
ifiue in 1448. The memory. of this prince is as much extolle 
by the Daniſßb, as it is viliſied by the Swediſb hiſtorians. Tool 
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| non the death of Chriſtopher, the Swedes pleaded that the Interreg- 
$ not 4 Calmar, being ſo often fundamentally broken through, uum. 
* was at an end, and the ſtates of Denmark made an offer of 
Tm their crown to Adolphus, the old duke of Holſtein and Sleſwickz 
be but that prince conſidering if he accepted it, his duchies would 


5 no become no more than acceſſions to Denmark, recommended 
C q to their choice Chriſtiern, his nephew, ſon to Theodoric, count 
D, of Oldenburg, whom the deputies accordingly choſe, while 
1 Clarles Canutſon was choſen and crowned king of Sweden. Carutſin 


* The Danes complained of this proceeding, and Charles, that king of 
thi he might oblige his new ſubjects, invaded Gothland, and be- Sb. 
ſeged Eric in J/afby, That prince, old as he was, made a 
noble defence, and having loſt the town, ſhut himſelf up in 
> of the citadel, and when he was reduced to. the laſt extremity, 
| by his addreſs ,and- pathetic eloquence prevailed with the 
Swediſh 2 to grant him a truce for ſome days, during 


* which, Eric laid in ſuch ſtores of proviſions, that the place 

2nd was again in a ſtate of defence, and he refuſed to ſurrender it, 

| at though Charles ordered his generals to give him his own terms. Cr iſtiern 
In the mean while, Chr:/tzern and the ſtates of Denmark were of Olden- 
ed ftting out a fleet to relieve Eric, ſo uncertain are human burg, cho- 
* erents; for the ſame prince whom the Danes had dethroned ſen king 
ip for his tyranny, was afliſted and delivered by them in his diſ- of Den- 
ble tres, The command of the Daniſb fleet was given to Olaus mark. 

Id, Alxſn, to whom Eric gave up the citadel of Wiſcy, and at 

oft his own requeſt was carried to Burund, from whence he re- 

95 moved to Pomerania, though greatly affected with the polite- 

a neſs and humanity of Chriſtiern and the Daniſh nobility, who 

of offered him a reſidence in any part of Denmark he ſhould chuſe. 


There, Eric cloſed his life in obſcure tranquillity. The lives Eric's 
of few princes were more chequered than that of Eric; with deach 
great courage, he was generally unfortunate in the field; and 

In with vaſt abilities, he was often out-witted in the cabinet by 

thoſe whom he deſpiſed. In fact, this contempt of others, 

ſeems to have been the rock on which he ſplit, and he was 

i ruined by his own refinements. His life and ſituations were 

of as extraordinary as any we meet with in hiſtory. 

Notwithſtanding the departure of Eric, which, we have War in 
* reaſon to believe, was with the conſent of the Szbedes; the $ u edin. 
6 latter muſt have taken the citadel of Miſoy, had not the yore 


0 ſon been ſeaſonably relieved by Chri/tiern, who then beſieged 
7 and took the town. This expedition was conducted by Chris- 
* liern with equal valour and prudence, and gained him great 
* reputation. As he had not loſt hopes of mounting the throne 
y of Sweden, he generouſly ſet all his Swedifh — who 
0 were numerous and of great quality, at liberty; and upon his 
0 return to Denmark, he married Dorothea, his predeceſſor's 
t widow, In the mean while, the king of Sweden conquered 
d Norway, and was crowned at Drontheim. Notwithſtanding 

this diſagreeable event, Chriſtiern in ſeveral congreſſes and 
1 meetings he had with the Sw¾oediſh deputies, endeavoured to re- 


vive 
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vive the union of Calmar, and he found that his application 
was far from being ineffectual. The Swedes longed for peace 
and hated the tyranny of Charles, and their deputies promiſed 
not only the reſtitution of the crown of Norway to Chriſtiern 
but to oblige Charles to ſubmit his title to that of Sweden to x 
fair diſcuſſion. Charles fell into a violent paſſion when he heard 
of thoſe proceedings, and confiſcated the eſtates of the plenipo- 
tentiaries and deputies, who had treated with Chriſtiern, which 
ſerved to attach the ſufferers the more firmly to that prince, 
Chriſtiern, in the mean while, called a diet in Zealand; but 
found the members unwilling to enter into any more than x 
piratical war, which diſtreſſed Sweden, without doing any fer. 
vice to Denmark, Their depredations were ſeverely revenged 
by Charles, who, at the head of ſeventy thouſand men, cat- 
ried fire and ſword through Schonen, and would have taken 
Lunden itſelf, had he not been bravely oppoſed and defeated by 
een its archbiſnop; and by a lady who held the caſtle of 
etcheffle. Thus was Charles, who was himſelf a renowned 
warrior, driven out of Schonen, where he had been guilty of 
incredible cruelties, by a prieſt and a woman. Chriſtiern, who 
was at Wiſmar when this irruption happened, prepared to re- 
venge it, and his admiral Olaus Axelſon, actually beſieged 
Stockholm with a fleet, while art e with an army reduced 
Nat Gothland, and ſtrengthened his party in Sweden. While 
Charles was marching to oppoſe him, he heard of the ſiege of 
Stockbelm Stockholm, which he immediately relieved, and then marched 
relieved, into Jeſt Gothland, where Charles, who was ſurrounded with 
dangers and difficulties, ſoon loſt a great part of what he had 
acquired. Chriſtiern acted on the defenſive, but gained more 
than he had loſt, by the unpopularity which Charles incurred, 
through the vaſt taxes which he raiſed upon his ſubjects, to 
| defray the expences of the war. 

1455. In 1455, Chriſtiern led his army again into Sweden, where 
he took the ifland of Oeland, and the town of Borkholm. But 
war was leſs the buſineſs of Chriſtiern, at this time, than in- 
trigue ; in which he was ſo ſucceſsful, that he received afſur- 
ances from the whole body of the Swedz/h clergy, that they 
would aſſiſt him in re-eſtabliſhing the union of Calmar; and 
the archbiſhop of Up/z!, laying aſide his ſacerdotal habit, and 
drawing his ſword, ſolemnly ard all allegiance to Charls. 
The event was, that the prelate beat Charles, and drove him 
into Stockholm, from whence he fled to Dantz:c, and the ſtates 
of Sweden unanimouſly invited Chriſtiern to fill his throne, to 

which he vas accordingly raiſed. | 
and Chri/. The three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norwa), 
topher being thus re- united in the perſon of Chripiern, he began his 
raiſed to Teign over them all, by the moſt ſalutary regulations; and in 
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the thiee the mean while, Slefavick, by the death of duke Adolphus, re. 


crowns, verted to his crown. He afterwards purchaſed, from different 
_ claimants, the duchy of Helſtein, which he was the better ena 
'bled to do, by his diſcovering and ſeizing the treaſures wil 
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Mis competitor Charles had left concealed in the hands of the 
Dominicans. In 1461, Chriftiern obliged the pope's legate to 


ve him half the money he had raiſed in Stoeden, on pretence 


ek a war againſt the infidels; and the two following years 
were ſpent by Chri/tiern in accommodating differences with his 
neighbours. The Swediſb patriots, at the head of whom was 
the archbiſhop of Up/al, who had been ſo inſtrumental in plac- 
ing Chri/tiern on that throne, complained that Chriſtiern's long 
idence in Denmar#, was an infraction of the union of Cal- 
nar, which Chriſtiern underſtanding, returned ſo ſuddenly to 
&:4holn, that he ſurprized the archbiſhop, and ſent him pri- 
ſoner to Denmark, which was the greateſt ſtain of his reign, 
becauſe the prelate was innocent of what was laid to his charge. 
His friends, however, beſieged Chriſtiern in Stockholm, and it 
was with difficulty that he eſcaped, without anyattendants, back 
to Denmark. Returning with an army, Katil, biſhop of Lin- 
ping, who was at the head of the archbiſhop's friends, again 
defeated, and drove him into Stockholm, where he would have 
taken him priſoner, had he not been carried off by his ſhip- 
ping. Katil offered to lay down his arms, if Chriſtiern would 
' conſent to releaſe the archbiſhop, who was his uncle; but 
that being refuſed, Charles Canutſon again mounted the throne 
of Sweden ; and not having profited by experience, he again 
loſt it; and Chri/tzern ſeeing his error, releaſed the 2rehbilkop 
in the moſt honourable manner. In the year 1465, Chriſtiern 
was involved in a difpute with Gerhard, earl of Oldenburg, in 
which he acquitted himſelf with ſucceſs, while the archbiſhop 
of Upſal forced Charles to renounce the crown of Sweden, and 
ſent him priſoner to Finland; but as the Swedes had renounced 
their allegiance to Chriſtiern, Axelſon, who was father-in-law 
to Charles, was declared protector of the kingdom, though the 
archbiſhop was in the intereſt of Chriſtiern, who after a ſur- 
prizing inactivity, returned with an army to Sweden, and to- 
tally defeated Axelſon. After this, Chriſtiern returned to Den- 


mark, where he had ſo many differences to make up, that 


Axelſon's party ſtill refuſed to admit him to the throne of Swe- 
dn, of which Steen-Sture was choſen regent. 
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1461, 


1465, 


Chrifliern, towards the latter end of his reign, ſeems not to He turns 
have been much in earneſt to recover the Swedi/h crown, a tyrant. 


which he found ſo difficult to keep; and his ſole ſtudy was to 
promote the intereſt of Denmark and Norꝛvay. In 1472, Chriſ- 
tern viſited the emperor Frederic III. who gave him the inveſ- 
titure of the country of Dithmarſb; and having been enter- 
tained with ſingular honours at Rome, he returned to Denmark, 
where he founded the univerſity of Copenhagen. In 1475, he 
married his eldeſt ſon to the princeſs Chriſtina, daughter of the 
elector of Saxony; and it is ſaid, that about this time, he in- 
ſtituted the order of the elephant. He is accuſed of taking a 
ſudden turn towards cruelty and deſpotiſm at the end of his 
reign. It is certain, that he endeavoured to revive the union 
of Calmar, but the Swedes never would accept of him for their 

Vor. XII. E e king, 


1472. 


1475. 
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1481. 
His death. 


John king John ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Denmar}, and 


of Den- 


mark. 


friends exerted themſelves ſo effectually in his abſence, that 


He enters 
Stockbolm, 


into that capital, where he pardoned the regent, and wa 


and is de- 
feated by 
the Dith- 


marſianss | 


from giving Jobn the crown of Sweden, and he raifed an army 
of Bandittii, who ſerved for plunder, and were moſtly Germans 
With them John took Calmar and B:riholm, and filled all Swe. 


nerals had already partitioned the ſpoil amongſt themſelves, 
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king, though they promiſcd, after his deceaſe, to chuſe h: 
eldeſt fon John. "Cotes died in 1481, with the —. 
of having been an amiable and accomplithed prince, thouęh 
too illiterate, and too liable to be impoſed upon. He — 
over Denmark about thirty-three years. Of the three children 
whom he left behind him, his eldeſt ſon John, in his own life. 
time, was elected his aſſociate, and was crowned king, His 
ſecond ſon Frederic, who was duke of Sleſwick, ſucceeded to 
the Daniſh crown likewiſe ; and his daughter Margaret, was 
married to the king of Scotland. g 


proved an excellent prince; but found great oppoſition from 
the Szwedes, in performing their promiſe of electing him their 
king. He conſulted his mother Dorothea, an excellent and 
prudent princeſs, in all his meaſures, and ſhe adviſed him to 
confine his ambition to the improvement of Denmark and Mor- 
way, without aſpiring to. reign over ſo turbulent a people ag 
the Swedes. The latter, however, met him more than half. 
way, and John was over-perſuaded to enter into a treaty with 
the adminiſtrator, in which he was duped, In the hiſtory of 
Sweden, we ſhall have occaſion to mention his diſputes with 
the adminiſtrator of that country concerning Gothland; but 
in the year 1404, he was ſeized with a lunacy, which hoy- 
ever ſoon went off. Finding himſelf trifled with by Ste- 
Sture, adminiſtrator, and regent of Sweden, he prepared to do 
himſelf right by force of arms ; but a noble fleet which he had 
provided for that purpoſe, was wrecked ; upon which, Stern- 
Sture diſclaimed all his former engagements. John had the ad- 
dreſs to prevail with the Muſcovites to invade Sweden; and 
while Steen- Sture went againſt them with an army, Johns 


Steen was depoſed from the regency. This, however, was far 


den with their ravages. John's chief object was the ſiege & 
Stockholm ; but in the mean while, the regent applied to the 
brave Dalecarlians, who marched to the ſiege, but were de. 
feated with great ſlaughter; upon which, John was admitted 


crowned king. NE 
Jahn then turned his arms againſt the inhabitants of Di- 
marſh, the ſmall diſtrict which we have already mentioned to 
have been given by the emperor Frederic to the late king, and 
who being fond of liberty to enthuſiaſm, had refuſed to ſubmit 
to the Danes, The army which 9h» led againſt thoſe deter- 
mined people, conſiſted of Swedes, Danes, Norvegians and 
Holſtei ners, and was ſo numerous, that his prelates and ge- 


Happily for thoſe fons of liberty, a ſpirit of jealouſy and dif- 


content began to prevail among his great men, and —_ * 
| ENCE 
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ce was encreaſed by John's taking their city of Meldorp, the 
— of the diſtrict. N Dithmarſians retired into the _ of 
their country, and John followed them with all his army, which 
was well provided with cannon. The Dithmarſians, however, 
gave him a total defeat, and killed four thouſand of his beft 
troops upon the ſpot, beſides thoſe who were wounded and 
made priſoners, ſo that John was obliged to agree to a peace 
with the Dithmarſians. His defeat, however, again loſt him = 
the crown of Sueden, for Steen- Sture received the regency, and + 
excited great diſturbances in Norway, where the people like- 
wiſe diſclaimed their allegiance to Jahn. They choſe one of 
their own nobility, Canute Adolphus, for their head, and he was 
aſſaſſinated, as was thought, by order of Fohn; upon which, 
the Norvegians carried on war againſt the Danes, with an ani- 
moſity which fell little ſhort of frenzy. We are now arrived 
to the year 1503, when Jahn found himſelf involved in a va- 1505, 
riety of difficulties and diſtreſſes. He had left his queen to Hi- diffi- 
defend Stoctholm, which ſhe did with unparalleled courage; but culties and 
was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and ſhe was made priſoner, diſtreſſes 
contrary to the articles of capitulation. It is thought, that the in Sevdte 
liberty of this brave princeſs was ſacrificed to an amorous in- 
dulgence, in which John indulged himſelf with another lady. 
After this great misfortune, Fobn underſtood that Lubec and 
the other Hanſe towns, were inclined to favour the regent, 
upon which he ſent them the biſhop of Odenſee, who laid be- 
* fore them at large all Sture's perfidious conduct. His eloquence 
had no effect upon the Lubeckers, and Fohn immediately cut 
off their trade, and that of the Hanſe towns with Sweden, 


* The finances of the Zubeckers were then but in an indifferent Sueceſs 
* ſtate; but the hatred of the common people towards John, was and ſeve- 
i lo violent, that their regency was forced to agree to a war, tho' rity of his 
my they ſoon dropt their preparations, and John, upon the mediation fon Chr 
10 of the duke of Holſtein, turned the great armaments he had made, tiers, 
* againſt the rebellious Norvegians. He committed the care of 
of that war to his ſon, prince Chriſtiern, who defeated both the 
ov Swedes and the Norvegians, and in one campaign reduced all 
* the kingdom. The ſeverity with which he treated the van- 
10 quiſhed, becauſe they were rebels, filled the whole country 
11: I th inexpreſſible terror, and he carried his victorious arms 
into Stweden itſelf, where he took F//brrg. i 
the While he was lying there, Sture advanced with an army, who ef- 
* and had it not been for his own vanity and imprudence, or that capes 


* of the general who commanded ſor him, the whole Daniſb through 
army muſt have been cut off; but the Swede diſdaining to ſur- the vanity 


ö on 

- prize an enemy, ordered his trumpets to ſound before the charge, of 5147's 
nd which alarming Chriſtiern, the Swedes were defeated with the general: 
1 loſs of half their cavalry. The prince then took Oręſlein, and 

ez Zave no more quarter to the Srvediſb rebels, as he called them, 

iſ- than he had done to the Norvegian. Bat Gethland next felt 

n- his fury, and he aſſigned quarters of refreſhment to his troops 

ju in Schoen; Sture, in the mean time, had perſuaded the Lu- 
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beckers with a conſiderable ſquadron to join him, and had made 
a great progreſs againſt the Danes. Sture's buſineſs was to gain 
time; but he trifled ſo egregiouſly concerning the queen li. 
berty, that the pope's legate, who held a congreſs at Lube for 
reſtoring the peace of the north, threatened him and his ad. 
herents with excommunication, unleſs he ſet the queen free 
and reſigned the regency. The odium into which Sture had 
fallen by his treachery to the queen, compelled him to agree 
with the firſt condition, and while the ſecond was under de. 
1504. bate, Sture died, in 1504; but was ſucceeded in the regency 
by his ſon Suante Sture. His election exaſperated John beyond 
all meaſure, and the duke of Mechlenburgh having declared war 
againſt Lubec, the Lubeckers ſubmitted to John, upon his own 

terms; but the other Hanſe towns held out. | 
Sture's ad- The two James's, the ITId and IVth of Scotland, had been 
herents uſeful allies to John, and did him great ſervices in reducing 
condemn- Norway. As ohn was preparing to turn his whole ftrength 
ed. againſt Sweden, an embaſſador arrived from Scotland to act as 
mediator between the two parties, and it was agreed that 
Calmar ſhould be the place where the deputies of the three 
kingdoms ſhould attend. "Thoſe from Sweden did not appear, 
and John prevailed with the deputies of Denmark and Norwg, 
to pronounce ſentence of confiſcation and deprivation again 
all the adherents of Sture, if John was not, by a prefixed time, 
put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Sweden. This ſentence 
was afterwards confirmed by the emperor, and the aulic coun- 
cil, printed and publiſhed through all the north. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether the con- 
greſs had a right to pronounce, or the emperor to ratify, 
ſuch a ſentence. John held the ſovereignty of Sweden — 
conditionally, and if he broke the terms, the Swedes were free 
from their allegiance ; nor could all the powers on earth con- 

1506. demn them, at the tribunal of juſtice and liberty. 
The Lu- John proceeded as if he had an undiſputed right to carry the 
bechers ſentence into execution, and ſuch was the awe, that the ſo- 


declare lemnity of the ſentence carried with it, that Sture was forced 
againſt to apply for peace; when all of a ſudden, the Lubeckers de- 


him, clared themſelves for the Swedes, ſtung, perhaps, by the ſeve- 
rity of ohn in matters of commerce and intercourſe with his 
3 rebels, which equally affected the Lubeckers as the other Hanſe 
towns. This renewed the war between Fohn and the regent 
with ſuch various ſucceſſes, that the former, exaſperated as he 

was, would have treated of peace, had not Sture, inſtigated by 

the Hanſe towns, rejected all terms of accommodation. The 
reaſons for his obſtinacy, lay deeper than John was aware of: 

His enemies had bribed the needy emperor, Maximilian, to 

fall off from his friendſhip with ohn, and it became now 2 

. : popular. topic in Germany, that the re-union of the three 
but they crowns might prove fatal to the balance of power in the north. 
ſue for John, on the other hand, applied to his allies, and prevailed 
peace. with the French king to intercede with the emperor in his fa- 
| | | your; 
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your ; ſo that in a ſhort time he fitted out ſo powerful a ſqua- 
don, that he blocked up the mouth of the Trave, and com- 
elled the Lubeckers to ſue for peace. Sture's party was daunted 
by John's vigorous meaſures, and offered to give him ſecurity 
that either he or his ſon ſhould be placed upon the throne of 
gelen; but their tameneſs was diſclaimed by Sture, who was 
encouraged by the ſevere treatment of John towards the Lu- 
ers, which had obliged them to reſume their arms. Fohn, 
by this time, finding the reſources of the Zanſe towns to be 
inexhauſtible, was tired of the war, and reſolved to employ all 
his preparations and ſucceſſes, to get a good peace. Confer- 
ences were again opened between him and the ſenate of Sweden, 
but all the meaſures. concluded on came to nothing, through 
the ſpirit of Sture, ſupported by the Zubeckers and the Hanſe 
towns. They invaded his dominions, and he was obliged to 
convert the largeſt veſſels of his allies, which were in his ports, 
into ſhips of war. The Lubeckers were repulſed at Mona and 
Langland, and the Swedes were defeated in Halland. The 
foreign ſhipping employed by John diſtreſſed the Lubeckers, but 
without daunting them; and their regency, in conjunction 
with the STzvedes, continued their deſcents upon the Daniſb 
coaſts, ſo that the whole was a mean, piratical, indeciſive 
war, The Swedes, however, in 15ii, took Borkholm; but 
the Daniſh fleet defeated that of Lubec, near that place, and 
recovered a rich Dutch fleet, which had been taken by the Lu- 
bers ; thoſe events gave the Danes an undiſputed ſuperiority 
in the northern ſeas. LE 

In the year 1512, died Suante Sture, and the Swedes were 
divided concerning his ſucceſſor, one party favouring his fon 
Henan, as the other, which was headed by the archbiſhop of 
Upſal, did Eric Troll, The death of Suante diſcouraged the 
Lubeckers ſo much, that they made a final peace with John, 
and promiſed to aſſiſt him in recovering the crown of Sweden. 
The Swedes, deſerted by their moſt powerful ally, ſent John 
their deputies likewiſe; and to gain ſome reſpite from war, 
which had continued without intermiſſion above twelve years, 
it was agreed that either he or his ſon ſhould mount the throne 


of Sweden, or that the Swedes ſhould pay them a tribute of 

thirty thouſand marks. We cannot ſuppoſe that John had any Death and 
great reliance on the faith of ſo vague a treaty; but he em- character 
ployed the leiſure it gave him, in reforming the morals, and of Jobn. 


cultivating the minds of his ſubjects, which were {ill too deeply 
tinged with barbariſm. Being ſenſible of the advantage of 
letters for poliſhing the manners of mankind, he gave great 
ay ms, mag to the univerſity, which his father had founded 
agen, and prohibited youth to be ſent out of his do- 

minions for education, nor could they repair even to Up/a!, 
(then the great ſeminary of learning in the north) unleſs they 
ad ſtudied three years at that of Copenhagen. As a mark of 
is regard for learning, he gave great encouragement to the 
art of printing through all his dominions, eſpecially at Copen- 
R Ne hagen, 
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bagen, where it made an early and conſiderable progreſs, This 
excellent prince's death (for ſuch he was) was occaſioned by a 
fall from his horſe in North Futland, and he died after giving 
an excellent advice to his ſon, on the 2oth of February 1513. 
The perſonal merits of this prince, were amiable and unex- 
ceptionable. By his own example, even in dreſs, he united 
the ſimplicity and ſincerity of the antient Danes, with the 
refinements of modern times; in private life, plain; in 


public, magnificent; and ſo tenacious of his faith, that he 


never choſe to break it, though others broke theirs to him, 
With regard to his political qualities, we ſuſpe& him of 
laying too great ſtreſs on the duties of allegiance on the 
part of the people, without reciprocal returns on that of the 
prince; but this ſeems to have been owing to his education, 
and was, in fact, his family failing; nor do his warmeſt apo- 
logiſts clear him from having infringed the treaty of Calnar, 
which undoubtedly was the fundamental law of his govern. 
ment over the Swedes, and the breach of it juſtified them in 
their moſt violent oppoſition. 

The reputation of Denmark was high at the time of Johy's 
death, eſpecially as his fon and ſucceflor Chriſiiern, had already 
given proofs of a great military genius. Though he did not 
much rely upon the agreement lately made between the Sweats 
and his father, yet his alliances were ſo reſpectable, and his 
troops in ſuch good order, that he was not afraid of the Sed 
acting offenſtvely, and therefore he made a journey to the Ly 
Countries, where he demanded and obtained in marriage [j- 
bella, the ſiſter of the archduke, afterwards the emperor Charl:s 
the Vth; and ſhe was conducted to Denmarkt, where the nup- 
tials were celebrated with great magnificence. It is to Ci. 
tiern's fondneis for his bride, that the Danes owe the introduc- 
tion of hortulane improvements, and the culture of foreign 
fruits in their country. Chriſliern then applied to the affairs 
of commerce, and no ſooner had he ſettled them, than he 
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ivately put to death Foburgh, and was himſelf arreſted and His de- 
"ried for the ſame crime, but acquitted by the ſenate, becauſe ſpotic diſ- 


3 had ſollicited Columbul?'s favour. Chriſtiern hearing of 


their determination, gave a looſe to his ſanguinary diſpoſition. 
He ſurrounded the ſenate houſe with a body of armed ruffians, 
and though all his courtiers, with his queen at their head, 
threw themſelves at his feet, to divert his cruel purpoſe, he 
ſoreed the ſenators to condemn Torbern, and he was executed 


accordingly. 


me appeared againſt Torbern, but his having confeſled poſition. 


This dreadful proceeding alarmed all the civilized part of Hi i 
Denmark ; but the introduction of Lutheraniſm into that coun- ti gs 


try, in 1517, diverted the public to other objects. Chriſtiern 
was out of humour with the ſee of Rome, on account of the 
legate's treachery, and the vaſt ſums he carried out of his 
kingdom. He had ordered a biſhop of Odenſee to be confined, 
he had ſeized ſeveral rich benefices, and ſeemed well diſpoſed 
towards Lutheraniſm. The nobility and clergy equally ſhewed 
their diſapprobation of Chriſtieru's conduct, but he relied on 
the ſtrength of his foreign alliances, and he ſent a fleet to 
Sweden, which delivered the archbiſhop of Up/al, who had 
been beſieged by the adminiſtrator in the fortreſs of Stela. 
Chrifliern's connections with the houſe of Au/tria, the heads 
of which have ever been the patrons and protectors of deſpo- 
tim, ſaved Chriſtiern on this occaſion from the reſentment of 
his people, by compelling the pope to take his part. It is 
true, his holineſs thundered out his excommunications againſt 
the Lutherans; but that was a matter of indifference to Chriſ- 
tern, who had countenanced them only through conveniency, 
while the adminiſtrator of STzveden, and all his party, were ex- 
communicated at the fame time; and the execution of the 
churches ſentence was committed to Chriſtiern. He was then 
entirely under the power of a Fl:mi/h old woman, Sigebrette, 


He is go- 
verned by 


mother to his late miſtreſs Columbule, who had been poiſoned, a 


and by her advice the king raiſed money for carrying on the war 
zpainſt the Szwedes, in a moſt unheard of, oppreflive, manner, but 
without daring to treſpaſs too far upon the properties of the 
clergy. He received, however, from Francis I. four thouſand 


Woman. 


auxiliary troops; and from the houſe of Auſtria three hundred 


thouſand marks, as his wife's fortune. The juncture was favour- 
able for Chriſtiern, as his friendſhip might be of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence in the competition that was then depending between 
Francis and Charles for the empire. Fortified with thoſe aſ- 
ſiſtances, Chri/tiern prepared to renew the war with Sweden, 
and made one Crumpen, an excellent officer, the miniſter of 
his vengeance, by giving him the command of his troops. 
Four deſperate battles were fought, and the Danes remained 
victorious. The archbiſhop of Up/al took part with Chri/tiern, 
and all the time that Crumpen would give to the ſtates of Se- 
(en, whether they would join the king or ele& a new admini- 


ttrator, was eleven days. The ſtates knew it was in vain to 


Ee 4 cConteſt 
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conteſt Crumpen's will, who appeared in behalf of his maſter 
in the aſſembly, and Ch. iſtiern was choſen and crowned kin 
of Sweden, though Stockholm, Calmar, and other ſtrong place; 
were held by the widow of the adminiſtrator, who had been 
killed in one of the late battles. | 
He maſſa-  Chri/tiern was above uſing any argument but the ſword 
cres the when he had power; and upon his return from Sweden to 
S be Denmark, he ſilenced all oppoſition of the people and ſenate 
ſenate and who in his abſence had murmured at the manner equally ridi: 
nobility. culous and infamous, with which he was governed by Sie. 
brette, even to her attempting to raiſe a barber, who was her 
paramour, to the archiepiſcopal ſec of Lunden, and procuring 
Chriſtiern's recommendation of him to the pope. Her violent 
counſels even accelerated the natural impetuoſity of Chriſtiern, 
to commit the moſt ſhocking acts of cruelty and deſpatiſm; 
and ſhe ſuggeſted to him the infernal project of murdering all 
the ſenate and nobility of Sweden, which he afterwards exe. 
cuted, as ſhall be ſeen in the hiſtory of that country. Ir is 
ſufficient to ſay here, that Chriſtiei n, under pretence of their 
being excommunicated, murdered, without any form of trial, 
ninety-four ſenators and prelates in one day, The more he 
taſted of blood, the more he thirſted after it. After maſſacring 
the citizens of Stocfholm, every ſtage of his march back to 
Denmar#, might have been traced by the marks of blood and 
]. ruin; nor were even ecclefiaſtics exempted from his cruelty, 
oa: At this time it was, that the famous Gu/tavus Vaſa, the 
CE a ſon of Eric, who had been butchered by Chri/tzern, emerged 
P. from the mines of Dalecarlia, to be the deliverer, ſovereign, 
pears, | r $639 a 
* and glory of his country; but the particulars of his hiſtory 
muſt be reſerved for that of Stb eden. Chriſtiern was ſo unmanly 
as to threaten to put the mother and liſters of Gy/?avus to 
death ; but even that tender conſideration made no impreſſion 
upon his patriotiſm, for he put to the ſword the partizans of 
Chriftiern,* whether Swedes or Danes, wherever he found them; 
and he compelled Theodore, who was Chriſtiern's general, and 
the archbiſhop of Up/al, to ſhut themſelves up in Stockholm. 
Ubriſtiern durſt not carry his treops out of Denmark, where 
public diſcontents were every day encreaſing, to the relief of 
his Swediſh friends. All of a ſudden Theodore and the arch- 
biſhop of Up/a/, who had fled from Stockholm, preſented them- 
felves before him. Chriſtiern ordered Theodore to be tortured 
and put to death, and the mother and ſiſters of G»/tavus to be 
ſewed up in ſacks, and thrown into the ſea ; which barbarous 
commands were executed: But ſome ſay, that they died in 
priſon, under the tortures they ſuffered by his command. No 
quarter was given on either fide after this. : 
In 1522, Chriſtiern ſent his firſt admiral Norby with a fleet 
322. to relieve Stockholm, then beſieged by Gaſtavus. Norby had 
| himſelf an eye on the crown of 33 but landing his men, 
he was defeated by Cuſtavus, though he threw ſome ſtores and 
Feinforcements into Sloclholm before his return to Denmark. 
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Tr 1 — hin elf, at that time, unable to take Stockholm. He 
laces ws favoured by the general diſcontents of Denmark, which 
been ered only to encreaſe the ferocity of Chriſtiern, who de- 
| manded Holſtein from his uncle, duke Frederic, whoſe prudence 
ord bund means to elude the king's injuſtice. But while Chriſ- 
x to ins frenzy of cruelty was at its height, the Jutlanders took 
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ed the fleet of the Lubeckers in his favour; but 


ams, and being ſeconded by the voice of all Sweden, Chriſ- Chriſtiern 
in was formally depoſed from the throne by an aſſembly of depoſed 
the nobles, held at J/ybaeurg. It is ſaid upon good authority, fiom the 
tat Chri/tiern knew nothing of his depoſition, till he diſco- throne of 
ered the parchment upon which it was engroſſed, and which Denmark. 
had been left in his chamber by Munce, the chief juſtice of 

Jutland, who dined with him that very day, but made his 

ecape, Chriſtiern, after this, from being dreadful and deteſ- 

able, became abject and deſpicable. Though he was ftill in 
poſſeſſion of Copenhagen, Norway, and many iſlands and places 

of great importance, yet he Joſt all ſpirit, and deſcended to 

harangue even the peaſants with tears in his eyes, for his re- 

foration. Finding all his efforts vain, he equipped twenty 

ſiips, to which he committed himſelf, his wife, his children, 

his treaſures, and the infamous Sigebrette, and after a tempeſ- 

tuous paſſage, he landed at Weſel. : 

The ſtates of Denmark did not long deliberate in conferring 1524. 
the crown upon Chri/tiern's uncle Frederic, duke of 75 Frederic 
2nd _—_— and Magnus Gye, Chriſtiern's governor of Copen- III. en- 
lagen, being diſappointed in the ſuccours he expected from deavours 
Germany, ſurrendered that capital in 1524. After this, the to revive 
Mrorgians recognized Frederic for their King. It is ſomewhat the union 
luprizing, that Frederic, at this time, ſhould harbour a thought of Caluar. 
of reviving the union of Calmar, after the great things that 
bytavus had done to render Sweden independent; but it is 
certain, that he was inſtigated by the exiled archbiſhop of Up- 
al, and he even complained to the ſenate of Sweden of the in- 

juſtice that had been done him, and the violation of the union 

 Calmar, by the election of Guy//avus. The moderation of 

that prince preſerved his own dignity and the faith of nations 
ſom being violated when ſo unreaſonable a ſpeech was made. 
tle treated the Daniſh embaſſador with the utmoſt politeneſs 

and magnificence; and the ſtates, to take from Frederic all hopes 

of ſucceſs, declared to his miniſter, that out of the great and 

perſonal regard they bore to Guſtauus, they were reſolved to 

neſt him with greater powers than had ever been exerciſed 

by any former king of Sweden. Frederic's good ſenſe led him 
tally to perceive, that it was more proper for him to have ] 
byavus for his ally than his enemy, eſpecially as both of 1 
em were convinced that they were equally obnoxious to Peace be- ; 
hien, and that his brother-in-law, the emperor, would tween 
ee nothing unattempted to replace him on his throne, Sweden 

a ſhort, a league offenſive and defenſive was entered into be- and Den- 
een the two reigning mgnarchs z and Frederic ſent b-ck the #ark. 

8 n 2 adminiſtrator's 
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adminiſtrator's brave widow, and all the other Swediſh Priſoners 
who had been long confined in Denmark, | _ 

It was not long before this newly cemented alliance received 
a ſhock by the practices of Nerby, the Daniſh admiral, who 


was governor of the iſle of Gothlind, and exerciſed piracies 
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againſt the ſubjects of Lubec, and the Hanſe towns. At their 
requeſt, Gu/tavus attacked him by land, the Lubechers blocked 
him up by fea; and Frederic fearing that fo fine an iſſand 
might fall into the hands of the Swedes, applied to the Lu. 
beckers to withdraw their aſſiſtance from Gu/tavus, and under. 
took at the ſame time, that Norby ſhould diſcontinue his pira- 
tical practices. His negotiation was attended with ſucceſ, 
Miſby, the chief place of the iſland, which was beſieged, was 
relieved through the connivance of the Labechers ; but Nor 
refuſed to return to his allegiance to the crown of Denmart, and 
was no ſooner at liberty, than he declared himſelf independent, 
and ravaged the Daniſh coaſts. He was defeated by Rantzay, 
with the loſs of four thouſand men; and Norly, after many 
other loſſes, renewed his offers of ſubmiſſion to Frederic; but 
would have again prevaricated, had not Frederic forced him to 
ſurrender J/7/by, and evacuate the iſland, which was thus nar- 
rowly ſaved from falling into the hands of the Swedes, 
Nothing had prevented the emperor Charles from attempting 
to reſtore Chriſtiern, but the other more momentous affairs 
he was engaged in ; though ſome feeble attempts of that kind 
were made by Margaret of Auſtria. About the year 1527, 
Frederic declared for liberty of conſcience to proteſtants equally 
as to the Roman catholics, and he himſelf made uſe of the li- 
berty he granted to others, by embracing the reformed feli 


gion. No nation had ſmarted under the tyranny of eccleſiaſtics 


more than Denmark; and after the king had declared himſelf 
in favour of proteſtantiſm, its progreſs was incredibly rapid. 
The bigotted houſe of Auſtria made uſe of this 25s an argu- 
ment with the Roman catholics for reſtoring Chriſtiern; but 
all their attempts, though ſome of them were formidable, 
were defeated. The Flemiſh ſquadron that was in Chriſtiern's 
ſervice, was deſtroyed to a ſhip, and Chri/tiern himſelt, who 
was carrying on the operations by land, was forced to ſhut 
himſelf up in the town of Congel, where he ſurrendered himelt 
priſoner to Gylbenſtiern, biſhop of Odenſee, who promiſed hm 
better terms than he had power to fulfil, for Frederic {hut the 
royal priſoner up in the caſtle of Sunderburg. Frederic dick 
that ſame year, 1533, with the character of having been a wii 
and moderate prince, and the glory of being the father aul 
patron of proteſtantiſm in Denmark, 

A liberty of conſcience and his own example, was all the 
legal encouragement that Frederic had given to the proteſtant 
religion; for the Roman catholic prelates and clergy at ths 
time of his death, were poſſeſſed of their great temporalities 


and oppoſed the elevation of Chriſtiern, John's eldeſt ſon, toths 


throne, becauſe he was a proteſtant. Their influence was 


"4 I power 
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\werful, that they procured an adjournment of the diet and Diſputes 
ab the election, and even propoſed to exclude Chriſtiern from about the 
+ throne in favour of his younger brother 7%, whom they ſucceſſion 
were in hopes to educate a Roman catholic. This indeciſion, to the 
he interruption which the Lubecters gave to the trade of Den- crown, 
wr}, the intrigues of the houſe of Holſtein, and of the Roman _ 
atholics, in favour of the impriſoned Chriſtiern, brought 
D-mark to the brink of ruin. Prince Chriſtiern's general 
Rntzau, defeated the Lubeckers, and made that prince maſter 
of the Trave; but the Lubeckers and their allies, in the mean 
while, conquered great part of Denmark, At laſt, prince, 
who by ſome is called duke, Chri/liern, was choſen king by a 
majority of the ſtates, who were weary with the long ſtate of 
marchy and civil diſtraction they had ſuffered, Notwithſtand- 
ing bis election and coronation, the Lubeckers and Chriſtopher, 
count of Oldenburg, declared for Chriſtiern II; but the third 
(Irifiern's cauſe was eſpouſed by Guſtavus, king of Stveden, 
though the count of Oldenburg reduced Fionia to the oe 
of Chriftiern II. It was owing to the valour and conduct of 
Rontzau and Eric Banner, that Chriſtiern III. was enabled to 
keep poſſeſſion of the throne, for Copenhagen was in the hands 
of the count; and the power of the clergy, together with the 
fatious diſpoſitions of the nobility, threatened ſome dreadful 
revolution, when Giſiavus of Stveden appeared on the frontiers 
of Denmark, in favour of Chri/tiern III. His arrival changed 
the face of affairs. The count and the Lubecters were entirely 
defeated, and the enemies of Chriſliern, among whom were | 
the Mecklenburg hers, ſplit among themſelves, fo that Chri/tiern 3 
Eby 3 aſſiſtance of Gu/tavus, was enabled to form the ſiege | 
of Copenhagen, | 

While this ſiege was carrying on, the emperor Charles V. Chriftiern 
formed a project for rendering Szveden and Denmark fiefs of reduces 
the empire, to be held by the eleQtor palatine. This pro- Copen- 
Cuced a perſonal interview between Gy/tavus and Chrijtiern III. hogens 
but the reſult is not known. It is, however, certain that the 
emperor embroiled the affairs of Chr:/7ern III. in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he gained the clergy of Norway to his fide. Chri/- 
ern was beſet with difficulties on every hand, eſpecially after 
he had made a peace with the Lubecters, without conſulting 
Gau, who immediately ordered his troops to withdraw 
out of Denmarh; but was eaſily prevailed upon to accept of 
L7;/1ern's apology, on account of the neceſſity he was under 
for acting as he did. The ſubmiſſion of George Munter, a 
great partizgn for the imperialiſts, and governor of Malinoe, | 
Was of deciſive ſervice to Chriſtiern III. for it was owing to his 3 
perſuaſion that the inhabitants of Copenhagen, after ſuffering } 
Incredible miſeries during the ſiege of their city, ſurrendered 
khemſelyes to Chriſtiern, in 1536. The count of Oldenburg 1 536. 
#3 taken priſoner on that occaſion, and pardoned by Chrij- 
#7: on account of his conſanguinity. 1 

| t 
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and abo- It was eaſy now for Chriſtiern to foreſee, that the difficul 
liſhes the ties he had to encounter with againſt princes ſo bigotted to 


His diffe- The affairs of Norway next drew Chri/tiern's attention; but 
| rences the archbiſhop Olaus, his capital enemy there, no ſooner heard 
with GA. of his preparations to reduce it, than he withdrew to Holland, 
tavus of and the people returned to their allegiance. This great point 
Sweden, being effected, Chriſtiern ordered a proteſtant profeſſion o 


«© * 2 E 


with any commotions, as happened in other countries, that ( 

Denmark enjoyed an unuſual ſtate of tranquillity for two years ves 
| ; after it took place. Chriſtiern employed this interval in ſalu- e 
| tary regulations for the good of his people, and in making 0 
friends of the Hamburghers, who obliged the elector palativ* to 
; to evacuate the duchy of Hagen, which he had invaded with bun 
fire and ſword. Gꝝſlauus of Sweden, magnanimous as he wa 
| could not without uneaſineſs ſee the deſirable ſituation of CM en 
tiern, eſpecially as the latter had never formally renounced He 
2559. claims to the Swediſh crown. About the year 1539, GHπẽf¹m be 
complained of various inſults and injuries which had been nil 
| done to his ſubjects by Daniſb ſoldiers and ſailors, and made e 
| demand of Jarge ſums of money which he alledged were due och. 
| | to him from Chriſliern. It is probable, that ſuch an intricac et 
| of claims might have produced a quarrel between the ty 

crowns, had not their common danger from Germary kept 0 


them 
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cul n united. Chriftiern knew this, and gave very little 
] 4 * Swedes. At laſt thoſe two en had a 
na- ſonal conference, in which they found it their mutual in- 
the tereſt to fix the term of five years, within which all their dif- 
one &rences were to be adjuſted, except that relating to Gothland, 
[ which was referred to a future diſcuſſion. It was at this inter- 
alu er that Chriſtiern made Guſtavus fully ſenſible of the empe- 
dein vers deſigns upon both the crowns, that the elector palatine 


only his agent, and that their natural ally was Francis the 
8 of France, the inveterate and powerful enemy of Charles, 


fein 25d with Francis they actually concluded a treaty. This meaſure 

hat ns attended by ſome repriſals, which the governors of the 

ra ezerlands made upon the Hamburghers, whom they conſi- 

in jered as the ſubjects of the Danes, but the quarrel went no 

4 frther than the commiſſion of fome piratical acts on both 

ur des. . 

ud, . this time, Chriſtiern ſent to Sweden troops, and ſome hom he 


money, which enabled Gy/7avus to quell a rebellion which had ages. 
teen fomented againſt him by the imperial court, and omitted 

nothing that could teſtify his friendſhip and gratitude for G 

n. Chriſtiern even publiſhed a manifeſto, ſhewing that he 

booked upon the intereſt of Sweden and Denmark to be the 

fame; and we are told that he fitted out a fleet, carrying ten 

thouſand men, to be employed againſt the emperor in the Ne- 

tferlands, but that it was wrecked or forced back by ſtreſs of 

weather. After this, Charles diſcontinued all his hoſtilities 

and intrigues againſt Chriſtiern, and both princes entered into 

treaties, which rendered the remaining part of Chr:i/tiern's 

reign tranquil. In 1544, he divided Ho{/te:n between his two 1544. 
brothers, Jahn and Adolphus, in expreſs contravention of the | 
a of his acceſſion ; but though the nobility complained loud- 

Jyof this diſmemberment, Chri/tiern remained firm to his pur- 

poſe, and the execution of it was attended with no diſagree- 

able conſequences, at leaſt, for that time. 

Chri/tiern the IId was ftill alive, and a priſoner ; but in the Chrifiery 
treaty of Spire, concluded between Chr:i/tiern the 111d and the the 11d 
tmperor, his cauſe had been entirely abandoned by the latter, renounces 
upon Chriſtiern promiſing to grant him ſome indulgences, and the crown 
to enlarge his confinement, provided he made an ample re- of Den- 
lunciation of all his claims upon the crown of Denmark, mark. 
mach Chriſtiern the IId accordingly did, in the moſt compre- 
hene form. The glory and tranquillity which Chriſtiern 
*nojed through this renunciation, was ſomewhat affected by 
We Swedes having rendered their crown hereditary in the fa- 
ily of Gy/avus, which deſtroyed the poſſibility of reviving 
tle union of Calmar. Chriſtiern expreſſed his diſſatisfaction no 
dtherwiſe, than by ordering money to be ſtruck with the im- 


1 = of the three crowns that had been worn by his prede- 
een; nor could all the remonſtrances of Gy//avus prevail 
en him to alter his deviſe, which is now the arms of Den- 


wr, if it was not ſo before. In 1 547, While Denmark was 1547. 
| | | enjoying 
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enjoying a profound peace, Chriſtiern's eldeſt fon, Fred: 
was recognized as his ſucceſſor, by being 3 Na, 


Denmark and Norway, and the Vandal ſtates depending on the 
crown of Denmark, were confirmed in their privileges. The | 


reſt of Chriſtiern's reign was ſpent in the internal regulations 


Death of 

Chr. ſtiern 

the IIId. 
1558. 


Fr edteric 
the IId. 


1561. 


His wars 
with Save- 
den, 


of his government, and in improving the kingdom, which 
now bounded all his wiſhes ; for he refaſed the — Hows: 
the city of Revel, when offered to him by its magiſtrates, He 
died on the 1ſt of Zanuary 1558, in the twenty- fourth year of 
his reign; the happieſt prince of his age, and the belt deſery. 
ing to be ſo, if we except, perhaps, his illuſtrious contempo- 
rary, Gu/tavus of Sweden, | 


Frederic the 11d began his reign by. ſubduing and reducin | 


the Dithmarſians, a conqueſt that could be glorious to his arms 
only by the defeat which that brave, but barbarous people 


had given to his predeceſſor John. In 1561, ſome difference 
broke out between Denmark and Sweden, which was now go- 


verned by Eric, the ſon of Guſtavus, but they were terminated 
by a peace between the two crowns. A dark conſpiracy, 
formed among the princes of the north, broke out at this 
time, which gave ſo much umbrage to Frederic, that he or- 
dered the Swediſþ embaſſadors to be arreſted in his country; 
through which they were paſling, under a ſafe conduct, into 
Germany. It is hard to ſay on which fide the juſtice of this 
war lay. Eric complained of Frederic's having ſeized part of 
Finland, during a late irruption of the Muſcovites into that 
country, and that a large ſum of money was ſtill due from 
Denmark to Sweden. Frederic, on the other hand, was un- 
eaſy at the claims which he had upon Sbeden being poſtponed; 
and both nations were now rivals for commerce. The Lu- 
becters declared for Frederic, but their joint fleets were beat by 
that of Sweden, and the Daniſh admiral, Brakenhuſen, was 
made priſoner. We are inclined to believe that a treaty of 
marriage, the particulars of which will be ſeen in the hiſtory 
of Sweden, between Eric and queen Elizabeth of England, and 
which was pretty far advanced in the time of the late Guſ- 
tavus, did not a little contribute to excite the jealouſy of the 
northern powers towards Fic at this time, for a confederacy 
was formed againſt him, conſiſting of Denmark, Muſcouy, Pi 
land, and ſome of the Hanſe towns, beſides Lubec. Eric 
would have gladly compromiſed his differences with Frederts, 
but the latter had now an army of above forty thouſand troops 
on foot, and a ſtrong armament at ſea, and did not vouchſafe 
to give even an anſwer to Eric's complaints and remonſtrances. 
After war had been formally denounced by Frederie, he took 
£lfſorrg, and, winter ſucceeding, the elector of Sax! and 
the prince of Heſſe, who were Eric's friends, offered thei 
mediaiign between the two monarchs, but, though a congre> 


was appointed, it was without effect; for Eric thought himſe 


a match for Frederic. His fleet, however, was compleatly de. 


feated by the combined ſquadrons of Lubec and Denmarks wo 
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half of it deſtroyed ; but a detachment of his army took Dron- 
heim and Sleenwyckholm in Norway, without being able to 


| hold them, for the Swedes were driven out by the viceroy. 


431 


Eric, at this time, was ſupported from Germany, and many of terminat- 
the Hanſe towns, Stralſund in particular, took his part. His ed to his 
feet being reinforced, ſurprized and defeated that of Denmar#, advan- 
and in a bloody obſtinate engagement, wherein the whole na- tage. 


nal power of both crowns was employed, and which laſted 
fr ſome days, the Swedes remained victorious. The war by 
land was carried on by the two princes with equal fury, in 
Schoonen, . and Smalandia. The Swedes took WYarde- 
hug, and the Danes endeavouring to retake it, a general bat- 
tle enſued, in which the Szuedes were commanded by Eric, 
but were defeated, with the loſs of ſeven thouſand men killed, 
while the loſs of the Danes was ſo great, that they could do no 


more than keep the field. This war was continued during 


the years 1565 and 1566, with circumſtances of barbarity that 
were ſhocking to humanity. The Danes had the advantage 
by land, and the Swedes by ſea; and we are told of one ſtorm, 
in which nine thouſand Danes periſhed in eight ſhips ; but this 
loſs was in part compenſated by an epidemical diſtemper which 
broke out among the Sꝛoediſh troops, which however did not 
hinder Eric from making a very unadviſed irruption into Nor- 
way, where he was defeated by the Danes, and loſt great part 
of his army; ſo that, upon the whole, Frederic ſeems to have 
had the advantage in the war. In 1567, the Daniſh general, 
Rantzau, made an irruption into Smalandia, where, after re- 
ducing many places, he obtained two glorious victories over 
the $wed:/þ generals. | | 

In 1568, | = 2x wr depoſed by his brother, Frederic granted 


1567. 


1568. 


a truce to Steden for fix months, but upon terms preſcribed He makes 
by himſelf; and this truce was followed by a definitive peace, a good 
that gave back to Frederic all his ſhips which had been taken peace. 


in the war, and beſides a vaſt number of other places which 
were ſurrendered to the Danes, they were left in undiſputed 
poſſeffion of Gothland, Schonen, Halland, and Bl:#ing. The 


dvedes likewiſe engaged to pay a conſiderable ſum towards 


the war, and the Danes obtained other very honourable and 
advantageous terms, both for themſelves and their allies, 
rederic, perhaps, failed in his polities in forcing the Swedes 
to agree to a peace ſo diſadvantageous, and ſo diſgraceful to 
themſelves. The proceedings of the embaſſadors who made 
it were diſowned by the voice of the nation, and the war was 
renewed, or rather continued, with equal fury as before: As 
the bloody fruits of it were equally ruinous to both crowns, 
without bringing any real advantage to either, a new nego- 


tation was agreed on, and actually concluded, not much dif- 
erent from the preceding. Livonia having revolted to the 


duke of Holſtein, he, with the conſent of the czar and the 
ling of Denmark, had been declared king of that country. 
ter this peace was concluded, Frederic married the princeſs 

| Sephia, 


F 
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Sophia, daughter to the duke of Mecklenburgh, and aſſiſſed hi 
father-in-law in a quarrel he had with the cities of Rffoct and 
Hamburgh. In 1575, Frederic compromiſed ſome differences 
that had happened between his troops and the Muſetvite 
who behaved with unparalleled barbarity in Livonia; 2d 
Denmark; after this, enjoyed for ſome years an uninterrupted 
ſtate of tranquillity, which rendered Frederic very reſpectable in 
the eyes of foreigners; for we find that in 1582, queen El. 
zabeth of England ſent him the order of the garter by the lol 
Millougbby, but could not prevail upon him to mitigate the high 
duties paid by her ſubjects in the navigation of the Sound, Next 


year, not only the Engliſb, but the Dutch, the Lubechers, and the 


He ſells 
Cour land. 


3 towns, complained of the ſame impoſitions; and when 


the latter applied to the emperor, as lord paramount of Da- 
mark, Frederic ordered the taxes to be doubled, though he 
afterwards reſtored them to the ſame footing as before, not 
chuſing to render the Lubecters his enemies. 

About this time died; without iſſue, Magnus duke of Cur- 
land, and his ſucceſſioſi was diſputed between Frederic and the 
king of Poland. Their differences were referred to the duke 
of Pruſſia, one of the moſt artful princes of his time, who 
prevailed upon Frederic to accept of a ſum of money inſtead 
of the duchy, though it certainly belonged to him, and with 
the king of Poland, to ſuffer it to remain in his hands, by 
which he. made a noble addition to his other dominions, In 


James the 1589, James the VIth of Scotland, married the princeſs Am 


V Ith, 
king of 
Scotland, 


daughter to Frederic, who appears to have entered much 
deeper than his predeceſſors ever had done; into the politics of 
other European princes. He kept embaſſadors at all thei 


marrieshis courts, and his was filled with theirs. Not only queen El. 
daughter. Zabeth, but the Spaniards traverſed this match with all thelr 
His death, art, but without making any impreſſion upon Frederic, who 


* 


| Chriftiern 


the IV th, 


a brutal 
prince. 


was flattered with the proſpect of being father-in-law to the 
firſt king of Great Britain. With regard to James, it is cet- 
tain he could not, in point of intereſt, have made a better 
choice, eſpecially as he was apprehenſive that his ſucceſſion 
to the crown of England might be diſputed, in which caſe 
Frederic would have been the moſt unexceptionable ally be 
could have had, as being a proteſtant. About this time Ff. 
deric died, in the 29th year of his reign, and the 54th of his 
age. He had all the great and virtuous qualities.of his fathey 
1 his manners were more poliſhed, and his court more mag 
nificent. 


Chriſtiern the IVth, at the time of his father's death, u 


but eleven years of age, and the care of the government W 
committed to four regents. Its tranquillity was ſecured by fie 
diſtractions which prevailed in Sweden and the neighbourl's 
countries, which left the regents at liberty to give an exc? 


lent education to their young monarch, who, in! 590, 3. 5 


Anna Catharina, daughter to the elector of Brandenburg 727 
zabeth of England ſent the lord Zouch to compliment 015 


ot ww no 
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tern upon his marriage, and to inſiſt upon his remedying ſome 
hardſhips which her trading ſubjects ſuffered in Denmark, but 
was fo far from receiving any ſatisfaction, that his Daniſh ma- 
fly wrote her a letter to inform her, that ſhe might take it 


5 favour that the ſhips, as well as the effects of her ſubjects 


trading in his dominions, were not confiſcated. This letter 


was followed by a Daniſh embaſſador, (in Rymer's collec- 
tions, named Oragius) who demanded, in pretty high terms, 


ſatisfaction for the injuries the Danes had ſuffered from the 


Engliſh, whom he called the younger brothers of the Danes. 
Though that great princeſs was not uſed to ſuch a freedom of 


language, yet the thought proper to appoint a commiſſion to 


examine into the true ſtate of the caſe. 
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Such a proceeding, towards the moſt reſpectable character His wars 
of a crowned head of any in the world, may give us ſome with Saves 
idea of Chriſtiern's natural diſpoſition, which was fierce, vin- den. 


dictive, WAY and barbarous beyond belief. Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of James to the crown of England, he ſent Chri/tiern 


the order of the garter, with a commiſſion to ſtand godfather 


to his young ſon; and in Fufy 1606, Chriſtiern paid a viſit to 
James at London. During his reſidence there, he behaved with 
unparalleled brutality, eſpecially towards the counteſs of Not- 
tingham; and the vices of him and his attendants, eſpecially 


that of drinking, ſhocked the 1 In 1609, a war broke 


out between Denmark and Sweden. Both princes had their 
complaints to colour their real views, which were each to re- 
annex to his own crown what the other had taken from 
it. Chriſtiern complained of Charles having taken the titles of 
king of Lapland, which he alledged belonged to Norway; and 
upon this ridiculous pretext, in 1611, he beſieged and took 
Calmar, where he put to the ſword every living ſoul he found 
in the place. Chriſtiern left the ſiege of the citadel to his ge- 
neral, Lucas Crab, and returned to Copenhagen, but Crab was 
beaten, the ſiege was raiſed, and the Swedes took Chriſtian- 
fad. Chriſtiern ſoon recovered this loſs, by many advantages 
he got over the Swedes, eſpecially in taking the citadel of Cal- 
mar, and reducing Borkholm and the iſland of Oeland. But a 


genius now roſe in the north, which was to eclipſe that of 


Chriftiern, and all the military characters of that age. 
his was the great GC,? Adolphus, whoſe father's life 
was thought to have been ſhortened by melancholy. Gu/tavus 
drove the Danes out of Oeland and Borg helm, and diſſipated 
their army. It is hard to ſay what the conſequence might 
have been, had not Giſſavus been embroiled with the 225 
covites, and had not Chriſtiern's brother-in-law, the king of 
ngland, mediated a peace between him and Gu//avus, upon 
much better terms than por” gat had a right to expect. This 
peace. produced another viſit of Chriftiern to London, without 
any other viſible reaſon than to thank James for his mediation, 
and to enjoy the luxuries of eating and drinking, which he 
could not find in his own country. The war ſtill continuing 
Vol. XII. 8 Ff between 
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between Sweden and Ruſſia, Denmarz proſpered ſo greatly in 
her trade, as to become the object of envy to her neighbour. 
ing powers. The reader, in other parts of this hiſtory, has 
been made acquainted with the jealouſy which the northern 
courts now entertained of the houſe of Auftria, eſpecially 
as to the ſucceſſion to the duchies of Juliers and Cleves, In 
1621, upon the defeat of the elector 2 who had af. 


ſumed the title of king of Bohemia, a league was formed at 


Siegeberg, in which the kings of Great Britain, Denmark, and 
Sweden, the ſtates of Holland, and almoſt all the proteſtant 
princes of the empire, were parties againſt the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. Chriſtiern, who was then the moſt powerful prince in 
the north, was at the head cf this league, the progreſs of 
which has been alrcady related in the bil 

is allowed on all hands, that Chri/ttern exerciſed his new dig- 
nity with unexceptionable courage, zeal, and no ſmall ſhare 
of military abilities; and if he was unſucceſsful, it was ow- 
ing to his being oppoſed by Tily and Wallenſtein, then thought 
to be the two greateſt generals of the age. He even ſome- 
timcs foiled them, and kept the field, though he received an 
unfortunate wound in his head. When he was driven out of 
Germany into his own country, he diſputed with theſe two ge- 
nerals every inch of ground they gained, till at laſt, his men, 
daunted by their defeats, loſt all fpirit. The ſtates of his 


kingdom interpoſed, the emperor diſregarded all they could 


offer, and this raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of indignation among the 
Danes, that in 1628, the emperor, at the conſent of bis ca- 
tholic electors, conſented to treat at Lubec, where Chriſtierus 
deputies ated with ſo much ſpirit, that he recovered all he 
had loſt, excepting ſome places that were ceded to the houſe 
of Holſtein, particularly the iſland of Femeren. Thoſe ceſſions 
diſguſted Chriſtiern with that houſe, but his ſubjects were ſo 


well pleaſed with the peace of Lubec, that he durſt not enter 
upon hoſtilities, and Chriftiern applied himſelf to * rebuild 


Glucktadt, and to reinforce the cuſtoms and payments due to 
his government. The meaſures he took for thoſe purpoſes, 
gave umbrage to the Hamburghers, and a war broke out be- 
tween them and the Danes, to the advantage of the latter, 
till the proteſtant princes prevailed upon Chriſtiern to liſten to 
an accommodation. 

Though Chriſtiern was in his heart a proteſtant and an ho- 
neſt man, yet he was not proof againſt the ſtings of jealouſy, 


when he heard of the wonderful exploits that had been per- 
formed by his neighbour of Sweden. Being open in his tem- 


per, his diſguſt became ſo viſible, that the imperialiſts did not 
fail to fill him with ſurmizes; and 1 the imperial 
miniſter, even offered to put the duchy of Bremen into his 
hands, if he would declare againſt Guy/tavys. The ſtates of 
Denmark interpoſed, and in a manner obliged Chri/tern to re- 
new his good underſtanding with Sweden. In the year 1632, 
the aſtoniſhing ſuccelics of Gg aun awakened Chriſtiern we 


ory of Germany. It 
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in | Jouſy afreſh, and he offered himſelf as a mediator, to put a 
ur- flop to the miſeries of Germany, but his mediation was rejected 
Ja by the king of Sweden, who thought them partial to the im- 
m | perialifts. Chriſtiern being diſappointed in this project, ap- 


ly plied himſelf to the means of preventing the too great ag- 

In grandizement of Gu/tavus in the north, in which he was flat- 

al. tered with the aſſiſtance of Spain and the duke of Holſtein, who 

at | perſuaded him that it was practicable for him to ruin the 

nd Dutch, and to conquer Szweden. The principles upon which 

nt this plan reſted, were romantic to the laſt degree, for the duke 

1 of Holſtein actually attempted to cut a canal through an iſth- 

in mus which divides the Baltic from the ocean, in GA to open 

of an immediate communication with Perſſa, to which country he 

It gent a famous embaſſy on that account. Fhe project between 

o- | himand Chriſtiern was agreed upon, but the Spaniards, who 

re had been principals in the execution of the ſcheme, were 

{= beaten at ſea by the Dutch. This affair coſt Chriſtiern large 

G ſums of money in maintaining fleets and armies, but gave no 

- kind of diſquiet to the Span; miniftry, who laughed at tge 
n affected ſecrecy with which the whole was carried on. At laſt Holſſein 
of | the Swedes took an opportunity of revenging themſelves, and invaded. 
all of a ſudden their famous general, Tarſtenſen, made a ſudden 

„ | irruption into Helſtein, even while deputies were met from 

is | almoſt all the powers of BA at Ofnaburg, for the eftabliſh- 

d ment of a general peace. Tor/ftenſon's progreſs was fo rapid, 

e that he wes Kiel, Ranſburg, and Rantzau, forced the duke of 

- | ZHilftein, in the moſt mortifying manner, to abandon his con- 

8 nections with Denmark, and conquered almoſt all Futland.” Chri- 

e firrn certainly brought this chaſtiſement upon himfelf and his 

e ally, by his underhand connections with the houſe of Au/?ria, 

$ which aroſe from his jealouſy of the Swedes, and which all his 


caution could not conceal. | 
Chriftiern was far from being wanting to himſelf when this Vigoross 
ſtorm fell upon him. His diſpoſitions were ſo vigorous and conductof 
juſt, that he diſappointed the Swedes in their attempts upon Cbriſtiern, 
the other parts of his dominions, and his marine gave many 
ſevere blows to the commerce of Sweden. Old as he was, he 
filled all Europe with his manifeftos, which were ſtrongly and 
{| plaufibly penned, againſt the injuftice of the Swedes, and pre- 
vailed with the imperial court to ſend count Gallas with an 
army to his aſſiſtance, while in his own perſon he undertook a 
) war of diverſion, and beſieged Gottenburg. That important 
: place muſt have fallen into bis hands, had not count Horn and 
a Dutch fleet relieved it, but Chriſtiern's attempt anſwered fo 
| far, that it &liged the Swedes to evacuate Fiona, While war 


s wW WW Hs wy vo 


Was thus raging in the north, the French and Dutch offered 
their mediation. Chriſtiern, whoſe fire, courage and ſpirit 
ſeemed to grow with his age, rejected it, and throwing himſelf 
on board his fleet, he engaged that of eden with unparalleled 
| intrepidity. He expoſed his perſon equally with the meaneſt of 
lis ſailors; he received two wounds, one in his eye by a 

"f 2 | inuſket, 
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muſket, the other in his ear by a cannon ball. Though his 

ſhip was a wreck, he could not be perſuaded to leave the line, 

and he muſt have deſtroyed the enemy's fleet, had not his 

wounds rendered his officers ſo cautious, that it gave Fleming, 

the Swedrfh admiral, an opportunity of ren in the night. 
c 


time to e eee Next day Chriſtiern inſulted the Swedes 
in their harbour, where Fleming was killed by a cannon ball, 
but Chriſtiern not being able to draw them to a ſecond engage- 
ment, returned with part of his fleet to Copenhagen, and left 
the other part under his admiral, Ghed. MWrangel was now 
the Swediſh admiral, and he in his turn inſulted Ghed, who 
refuſed to fight him, for which Chr:i/ttern afterwards ordered 
him to be tried, and executed. Though the conferences for 
a peace were then far advanced at Munſier and Oſnaburg, yet 
all the interpoſition the mediators could employ, did not di- 
vert Chriſtiern from again trying his fortune by ſea againſt the 
Sꝛoedes. An engagement happened off the iſland Femeren, 
where the Daniſh fleet was not only beaten, but deſtroyed; 
four thouſand men were killed, and only two ſhips eſcaped, 
the reſt being taken, ſunk, and run aſhore. Even this diſaſter 
did not prevail upon Chriſtiern to lower the duties of the 
Sound, which rendered the commercial part of Europe his 
open or ſecret enemies; nor could all the addreſs of Tuillbrie, 
the French embaſſador, have diſpoſed him to peace, if he could 
5 5 depended upon the promiſes made him by the impe- 
rialiſts. | 

Chrifttern, at laſt, ſeeing himſelf and his dominions on the 
verge of ruin, and that a Dutch fleet had arrived in the Sound 
to the aſſiſtance of the Swedes, conſented to a peace which had 
been negotiated at Bro/ſembroo. By this treaty, the Swedes 
gave up the conqueſts they had made in Denmark, but Chri- 
/tiern, on the other hand, was obliged to give up Gothland, 
Ofel, and Jemperland, and to give the Swedes poſſeſſion of 
the province of Halland for thirty years, as a pledge for 
the obſervation of the treaty, and likewiſe to lower the 
duties of the Sound. Soon after the concluſion of this 
peace, CEri/tiern died, on the 28th of February 1648, after 
reigning ſixteen years, and living ſeventy-one. He was a vio- 
lent, but magnanimous, prince, and inherited many of the 
great qualities, but more of the failings, of his anceſtors. His 
jealouſy and hatred of Sweden formed the chief ſources of his 
misfortunes; but it is admitted on all hands, that while he 
was at the head of the proteſtant confederacy in the north, 
no prince ever behaved with greater zeal and good faith than 
he did. He had a natural ſon, J/Yaldemar, whom he had by a 
beloved miſtreſs, and who was impriſoned in Ruſſia, to which 
court he repaired in order to marry the czar's daughter, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to conform to the Greet church; and his cap- 
tivity greatly affected Chriſtiern. | - 

Frederic the IIId was the only legitimate ſon of CHriſtiern 


the IVth, but a ſtrong party of the nobility who were inſa- 


tiably 
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tiably bent upon the enlargement of their own power, was 
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for calling Yaldemar to the crown, for two reaſons; firſt, to State of 
ſhew that they could diſpoſe of it as they pleaſed; and ſecond- Denmark. 


ly, becauſe they thought they could oblige him to grant them 


' what terms they pleaſed. The voice of the people, however, 


was for Frederic, and his party among the nobility was fo nu- 
merous, that his right was acknowledged. Among the firſt cf 
his public acts, was his receiving two hundred thouſand rix 
dollars, and concluding a treaty, by which he was to have a 
hundred and fifty thouſand florins a year from the Dutch, 
for the free paſſage of the Sound. The empty ſtate of the 
treaſury compelled Frederic to agree to this treaty, by which 
he was a conſiderable ſufferer; and he raiſed himſelf enemies 
among the northern powers, who thought that the Dutch had 
already ingroſſed too much of the trade to the Baltic. The 


grand marthal, Ulefeld, was then the moſt powerful ſubject in Lela 
the kingdom. His influence was ſuch, that Frederic could banithed. 


leſſen it no other way, than by encouraging a report of his 
having poiſoned the late king, and this forced him to take 
ſhelter in Sweden, where he was protected by queen Chri/tina, 
daughter of the great Gy/tavus Adolphus; a proof that matters 
were then on a very indifferent footing between the two 
crowns. The year 1651 was diſtinguiſhed by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a Dong company in the Ea Indies, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the elector palatine, who was to advance a fourth part 
of the joint ſtock. Next year the Dutch, who were then en- 
tering upon a war with England, required Frederick to per- 
form his engagements, by which he was obliged to affiſt them 
with four thouſand men. Frederic found means to evade this 
demand, by pretending he was not ſatisfied who was the ag- 
greſſor; but, about the ſame time, he was guilty of a breach 
of public faith, by ſeizing a fleet of twenty-two Enyliſb mer- 


chantmen, to whom he had promiſed protection againſt the 


Dutch. Frederic might have paid dear for this proceeding, 
had not the Engliſb, at that time, depended on their trade to 
the Baltic for all their materials in the ſhip-building, with 
which the ſequeſtered fleet was laden. This was the reaſon 
why the Engliſb commodore, Ball, who failed with a ſqua- 
dron to take thoſe ſhips under his convoy, had no inſtructions 


to act offenſively when Frederic refuſed to ſuffer them to de- 


part. In 1654, Frederic found it his intereſt to conclude a 


treaty of ſubſidy with the Dutch, by which, in conſideration T 
of z hundred and forty thouſand rix dollars, to be paid him 


1651. 


1653. 
reaty 


jth the 


yearly, he engaged to keep in readineſs twenty fail of ſhips. Harck, 


n this and all his other negotiations with the Dutch at that 
time, Frederic diſcovered himſelf to be a moſt accompliſhed 
politician, for he roſ: in his demands, becauſe he knew his 
friendſhip to be of ſo much importance to Holland in her war 
with England, that the States General durſt deny him nothing. 
Next year, Frederic prevailed with the Dutch to accept of his 
renunciation of his ſubſidy _ the navigation of the Sound, 
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All this while Liefeld remaincd at the court of Se. 
hatching conſpiracies and publiihing invectives againſt Fredi. 
ric. The latter demanded, pretty peremptorily, that he ſhoyid 


the Baltic, be given up, which Chri/tina refuſed to comply with, though 


and de- 
parts. 
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Frederic proved that he had embezzled a large ſum of money 
which he (Frederic) had paid into his hands, for the uſe of 
his couſin, Charles the IId, the exiled king of England. As 
yet no hoſtilities had been entered into between Chriſtina and 
Frederic; but upon the acceſſion of her ſucceſſor, Charles the 
Xth, and upon the progreſs of his arms in Livonia and Pome. 
rania, freſh engagements were entered into between Frederie 
and the Dutch for checking them. Charles was then on the 
point of beſieging Dantzic, when, all of a ſudden, forty fail 
of Dutch men of war, under the famous Opdam, appeared in 
the Baltic. Frederic diſclaimed his having bad any previous 
knowledge of their arrival, but refuſed to break his treaty 
with Ilolland, which made it plain that he intended to take 
the firſt opportunity of recovering Halland, which had been 
ſequeſtered to the Swedes by the treaty of Broſembrob. He 
was, however, diſappointed, for while he thought himſelf ſe— 
cure of his great point, he ſaw Opdam leave the Baltic, in con- 
ſequence of a ſecret treaty which had been concluded between 
the States General and the crown of Sueden. Frederic, on this 
occaſion, acted upon, perhaps, too refined principles, for he 
had refuſed to enter upon hoſtilities againſt the Swedes, in 
hopes that they would be weakened by the Dutch, fo that he 
would receive but little reſiſtance in his favourite purpoſe, 
The late treaty of Elbing was not, however, well reliſhed in 
Holland, where it was found to be inconſiſtent with the in- 
tereſt of the republic to diſoblige Frederic, fo that the latter 
was privately encouraged to enter immediately upon hoſtilities 
againſt the Swedes, The Dutch merchants fitted out priva- 
teers under his colours, and, at laſt, the States General flatly re- 
fuſed to ratify the treaty of Elbing, by which refuſal, Frederic 
and the Dutch were once more connected, Tis 

The firſt hoſtilities broke out in Bremer, where the Dane: 
were defeated by //range!, with the loſs of three thouſand 
men; and Frederic, after in vain endeavouring, in conjunc- 
tion with the Dutch privateers, to beſiege Dantzic, retreated 


to guard his capital. Charles Gu/?avus, though he had ſuffered. 


greatly in Poland, was ſoon at the head of an army, with 


which he ravaged Holſſein; and Mrangel, who was both his 


admiral and general, took by ſurprize, Frederic's Odde, one 
of the ſtrongeſt places in the north. Bilde was at this time 
general to Frederic, but though he was an able officer, he was 
not comparable to thoſe of the Swedes ; fo that all he and the 
other P37 generals could do, was to defend the frontiers of 
the kingdom. A drawn fight by ſea happened between the 
Danes and the Swedes, in which the former were deſerted by 
their Dutch allies, and the Danes thought themſelves victo- 


rious in not being beaten, The truth is, Frederic's preroga- 
tive 
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ounded, and he himſelf was ſo much thwarted by 


tire was ſo b | 1 by 
that he was unable to exert the powers of his 


his nobility, 
kingdom. 


ded thouſand livres of the Dutch, to whom Charles Guſtavus 


He had the addreſs, however, to borrow fix hun- 
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became every day more formidable. Charles perceiving a The king 
owerful confederacy to be formed againſt him, took the of Sue- 
amazing reſolution of invading Fionia by marching over the des a. 
ice, This he performed, though three of his regiments were mazing 
drowned, by a ſudden thaw. He defeated the Danes, and march on 
took Odenſee and Njburg, and then he performed the moſt dar- the ice. 


ing reſolution that is recorded in hiſtory, that of marching 
over the great Belt on the ice ; an enterprize which he per- 
formed with aſtoniſhing abilities. Cromwell, the Engliſh 
uſurper, had then a reſident { /Zeadows) in Denmark, and he 
met Charles in Laland, with an offer of his maſter's media- 
tion. Charles durſt not affront Cromwell, but he appointed 
Ulef.ld to be his pienipotentiary in the negotiation. Frederic's 
circumſtances were ſuch, that he was forced to ſubmit to the 
indienity of treating with his own rebel, though he knew he 
was carrying on intrigues with his nobility to dethrone him. 
Charles, while this negotiation was carrying on in appearance 
only, was making rapid advances to beſiege Copenhagen, where 
Frederic refided. The haughtineſs of Ulefeld, and his impe- 
rious demands, were of ſervice to him, for they united his 
people to oppoſe Charles. The behaviour of Frederic at this 
time, was firm, wiſe and magnanimous; for though his capi- 
tal was in no condition to ſtand a ſiege, though his army was 
but a handful, and his nobility diſcontented, he made diſpoſi- 
tions, in caſe of extremity, either to conquer or to fall with 
his country, It was not the intereſt either of Cromwell or the 


States General, to ſee a king of Sweden maſter of Denmark ; and A treaty 
they managed with fo much addreſs, that a treaty was ſet on concluded 


foot and concluded at Reſchild, by which Frederic ceded the 
provinces of Halland, Blebing and Scania, the iſland of Bourn- 
holm, and Bahus, and Drontheim in Norway to the Swedes. 

The famous Van Buiningen, one of the wiſeſt and honeſteſt 
ſtateſmen in Europe, was then embaſſador from the States Ge- 


reral to Frederic, to whom he was a firm friend. Though he and evad- 


could not prevent the concluſion of the treaty, which was ſo ed. 


diſadrantageous to Denmark, he adviſed Frederic to evade it, 
which Charles perceiving, he once more marched his army to- 
wards Copenhagen, but was ſtopt by the mediating powers, thro” 
whoſe great addreſs a perſonal interview was effected between 
Charles and Frederic, who diſdained taking the advantage of 
having his enemy in his power, and peace was again con- 
cluded. Notwithſtanding all the appearances of perſonal 
friendſhip, with which the two kings parted, yet the reſolu- 
tion of Charles to become-maſter of Denmark, was rather con- 
frmed than abated, by the viſit he paid to Frederic, who, he 
obſerved, had little more than the appearances of ſovereignty. 
Pretexts were not wanting, drawn from Frederic's dilatory 

Ff 4 per- 
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performance of what regarded Holſtein, for renewing the war 
All Europe was aſtoniſhed at the vaſt Preparations made by 
Charles, and at a loſs to account for their object. Tarln, 10 
French embaſſador, diſcovered it. Charles, on the 17th of 
165 8. Auguſt 1658, once more beſieged Copenhagen by ſea and lang 
Copenha- and was deaf to all Frederic's applications for an accommoda. 
gen befieg- tion. This ſtruck the Daniſh nobility wich ſuch terror, that 
ed, they came to a kind of a compromiſe with the commons, b 
which the latter were enabled to buy lands, to form a part of 
the aſſembly of the ſtates, and to pay no taxes, in which the 
noblemen did not ſhare. 'T hoſe, and many other immunities to 
which this compromiſe entitled them, the tyranny which the 
Swedes © exerciſed, in Schonen and other Daniſh acquiſitions 
but above all, the ſpirit of the king, who, on this occaſion, 
diſcovered himſelf to be equally the champion, and the father 
of his people, inſpired the burghers of Copenhagen with a calm, 
ſedate courage, which excelled all military diſcipline. For 
the firſt time, they found that life was worth preſerving, be- 
cauſe they could enjoy it with liberty, and without liberty 
death was preferable. The admirable reſolution and coolnek 
of Frederic, animated them to their duty, and in a few days, 
when Charles arrived, he perceived, that inſtead of taking 
poſſeſſion of a conqueſt, he was about to undertake an ardy- 
ous ſiege, fo aſſiduous had the inhabitants been in fortifying 
their city. This did not diſcourage him, and he carried on 
his operations with the utmoſt vigour, but was defeated in 
every attack by the excellent diſpotitions that had been made 
by Frederic, and the courage of the inhabitants. It is ex- 
tremely probable, that the Sed; nobility and general offi- 
cers, though the latter were under the beſt diſcipline, were at 
bottom no friends to the enterprize of Charles, who they 
thought, if he was maſter of Copenhagen, might make it the 
and re- ſeat of his government. In a council of war, a moſt unac- 
lieved. countable reſolution was taken of beſieging Crenebury, which 
Wrangel indeed took with great difficulty, but that diverſion 
ſaved Copenhagen, for it weakened the army of Charles ſo much, 
that his operations of the ſiege became languid. | 
Upon the return of Mrangel's diviſion, the ſiege was recom- 
menced, but with vaſt diſadvantage to the Stwedes. Charts 
was again amuſed to make a falſe itep, by attacking the ifle of 
Amack, where a briſk action happened between him and Fe- 
| deric, each commanding in their own perſons. The Siet 
was beat, and muſt have been taken priſoner, had he not 
| made his eſcape, favoured by the almoſt incredible efforts of 
A Dutch one of his officers. This action, and a well conducted fally 
fleet again of Frezeric, did infinite ſervice to his reputation. It is faid 
in the that he proceeded upon a plan laid by one Wanderver, a Dutch 
Baulic, officer, who deſerted from the Swedifh ſervice, and betrayed 
to him all the diſpoſitions of Gu/iavus. All Europe was in 
ſuſpence about the event of this hege, when the Dutch ſent 
another fleet, under Opdam, into the Baltic, to raiſe 1 de 
2 rougi 
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brought on a ſea fight, which terminated to the diſadvantage 
of the Swedes (though they claimed the victory) becauſe Op- 
un threw into Copenhagen ſuccours of every kind. We have Vol. IX. 
ready given the particulars. Charles by this time had awak- p. 394. 
-ned from the dream of becoming the monarch of all Scandina- 
iz, and he began to ſee the effects of the faults he had com- 
mitted, The ſyſtem of Germany did not admit of Denmark 
being an acceſſion to Sweden. The elector of Brandenburg 
marched to Frederic's relief; and the advantages he gained in 
Hilfein were ſo great, that the people of Norway and other 
parts of Frederic's dominions, roſe againſt the Swedes, and cut 
many of them to pieces. This determined Charles to put the 
war upon a ſhort iſſue, by ſtorming Copenhagen, which he at- 
tempted ; but he was repulſed, notwithſtanding the amazing 
courage of his generals. Three attacks were formed. The 
Wedes failed in them all, a vaſt ſlaughter was made of their 
traveſt troops, and ſome of their beſt generals (among whom Bl 
ws Banner) were taken priſoners. This ſucceſs was owing 40 
to the perſonal courage and conduct of Frederic; but Charles 
had ail great reſources. He was the favourite ally of Crom- and an 
well, who ſent a fleet into the Baltic, under Montagu, to his Engliſh 
aſiftance. This checked the progreſs of the elector of Bran- one. 
3 was driven out of Hionia (or Funen) by the 
Enghiſþ. | 
Tie intention of Cromwell was to favour Charles, but he 
had no idea of his becoming maſter of Denmart; and while 
the ſucceſs of the ſiege of . er was yet diſputable, both 
the Engliſh and the Dutch offered their mediation, the conſe- 


1 quence of which was, that the ſiege of Copenhagen was en- 3 
at ucely raiſed, Montagu then left the Baltic, to the vaſt diſap- of 
ey pointment and mortification of Charles, The Dutch were now Great ſer- 115 
he in a manner maſters of that ſea; but Frederic, with great rea- vices of 1 
c- WW fon, complained that they acted upon intereſted motives. To the Duteb b 
h convince him that he was miſtaken, Ruyter, who commanded to Frede- Wee! 
on under Opd m, made extraordinary efforts, and before Charles ric. {ah 
h, was apprized of their motions, reduced Odenſee and Carte- "0 
runde, in Fionia. This brought on a battle, in which the 1 
— Wwedes at firſt were victorious, but the Dany cavalry, ſe- 1 
1 conded by their Dutch allies, at laſt totally defeated them, and "tt 
f drove them out of Fionig. This great event was owing to 1 
(= Rajter and Schach, the Dutch admiral and general, who, to 1 
le the ſimplicity and modeſty of the founders of their republic, 4 
It Joined their diſcipline and intrepidity. The few remains of We: 
f the Swediſh army took refuge in Nyburg, which the Danes re- \Þ 
y duced, and thus the Swediſh army were almoſt to a man de- "= | 
d liroyed or taken priſoners; their two generals alone eſcaping Wh 
h to carry the news of their own defeat. The policy of the 1 
d Dutth, whoſe great aim was to preſerve the balance of power 1 
: in the north, did not ſuffer Frederic to improve thoſe glorious 'Þ 
t advantages. Charles reſumed his courage and his operations q. 
s anſt Denmark, and the Dutch were again compelled to ſend 
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Ruyter to deliver Copenhagen, which was a third time be 
by the Swedes, and which he bravely effected. The death of 
Charles, king of Stveden, altered the whole ſyſtem of politic 
in the north, and by the mediation of France and England I 
new peace was concluded at Copenhagen. By it the treat 4 
Roſchild was partly confirmed, Cronenburg, and the fund of 
Bornholm returned to the Danes; but the ifland of N. on 
Bleting, Haliand and Schonen remained with the Naa 4 
whoſe expectations this peace fell far ſhort. They were fa. 
voured by the duke of Ho//fein, who demanded, in conſequence 
of the treaty of Ro/chi/d, an abſolute independency upon the 
court of Denmark, with ſeveral other ceflions, which Fredzri; 
was obliged to grant, before the Szwedes would withdraw their 
army out of his dominions. | 

The ſcene that followed was one of the moſt extraordina 
that perhaps ever was exhibited, We have already ſeen how 
the commons obtained a place among the ſtates, and Fredrr;; 
artfully made his ſubjects ſenſible that the dangers they had ſo 
narrowly eſcaped, was owing to the bounded powers of the 
crown, which did not ſuffer him to exert the natural ſtrength 
of his kingdoms in their defence. The commons of Dermnark 
knew that this was true in fact. They loved, adored and 
eſteemed their king. His miniſters made them ſenſible, that 
when the regal and the popular powers were conjoined, the 
ariſtocracy, or the intermediate order, muſt give way. They 
purtued their plan with firmneſs and temper, but it is ſaid 
that the execution of their ſcheme was privately directed by 
the king, or his miniſters. We cannot enter into the mazes 
that conducted to the grand event, but it is certain that the 
commons of Denmark, in a diet held at Copenhagen in 1660, 
made the kingdom hereditary, forced the nobles to conſent to 
an aboliticn of their privileges, and raiſed Frederic the IIld to 
be the moſt abſolute monarch in Europe. It is ignorance alone 
that condemns this proceeding. The commons exchanged one 
degree of flavery for another that was more tolerable, and gave 
themſelves one maſter. whoſe intereſt it was to cheriſh them, 
inſtead of ſome hundreds, who ſought their advantage in op- 
prefling them. Add to this, that no prince of his time bet. 
ter deferved, than Frederic did, the confidence repoſed in him 
by his people. 

The late treaty being ratified, the duke of Holſlein connect 
ed himſelf with Sweden, which Frederic wiſely winked at, and 


allowed him half the revenues of Sls/wick and Gottorp, out of 


the common treaſury, into which they were paid ; but with 
the expreſs condition, that the money ſhould not be employed 
to the detriment of Denmark. Ey this time, Charles the 11d 
voas eſtabliſhed on the throne of Exgland, and his family rela- 

ion with Frederic prevailed on the latter to reject the advances 
made by the Dich, and to agree to an alliance, in which 
England and Sueden were the other two parties. It is difficult 


to acquit Frederic of ingratitude for this meaſure, 1 * 
| relle 


ſieged 
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1-4 on the vaſt ſervices done him by the Dutch, unlefs we 
1 his own plea, that they had always aſſiſted him from ſel- 
derations, and that if they had been his ſincere friends, 
ney might have ſerved him far more effectually than they did. 
hoſe conſiderations, however, did not hinder him to con- 
de a freſh alliance with the Dutch, notwithſtanding their 
" ingrofling ſpirit of commerce, which he likewiſe complain- 
dof, the elector of Brandenburgh, and the duke of Brunſivic. 


zamit 


6d conf! 


culars of which we have already related. After this, Frede- 
fe applied himſelf to domeſtic concerns, and the internal af- 
irs of his government; and in Hay 1667, his eldeſt. ſon 
married the princeſs Charlotte of Heſſe, Towards the end of 
bis reign, he was ruffled with ſome pecuniary diſputes between 
im, the Dutch, and the duke of Holſtein, who married his 
daughter. Notwithſtanding that alliance, the duke adhered 
bo firmly to his engagements with Sweden, that in all proba- 
lility a war muſt have broken out between him and Frederic, 
when the latter died, in 1670. No prince ever merited, more 


and his People, whom he loved to a degree even of weakneſs, be- 
nat WW cauſe his affection for them made him fail in the en agements 
the he had entered into with other ſtates. Beſides his ſon, Chri- 
fiem the Vth, who ſucceeded him, he had another ſon, George, 
who married the princeſs Anne of England, afterwards queen 


by of Great Britain. His eldeſt daughter, Anna Sophia, was mar- 
* red to the elector of Saxony, as was his ſecond, Frederica Ame- 
the la, to the duke of Holſtein. His third daughter was the wife 


of the elector palatine, and his fourth, Ulricca Eleanora, mar- 
ned Charles the XIth of Sweden. 


freſeeing that a ſtorm muſt break from the cloſe alliance be- 
ween the duke of Holſtein and the court of Sueden. Chriſtiern 
hearing that the Sewedes had been defeated in Germany, invited 
tle duke to a friendly conference at Rend/burgh, where he 


00 powerful for the tranquillity of the north. It is certain, 
lat before he was reſtored to his liberty, he ſigned a treaty 


b with Chriſtian, by which he gave up all that he had acquired 
F F y the treaty of Roſehild, and conſequently his independency 
Ia. ben the crown of Denmark. Chillers having ſecured this 


gert point in 1675, declared war againſt Sueden, but this de- 
Caration being againſt the ſentiments of his queen and mini- 


_ ty, his ſucceſs at firſt, eſpecially by fea, was very indifferent. 
A eafterwards made an alliance with the elector of Branden- 


ugh, and other German princes, and with great valour * 
4 tne 


The good effects of this alliance were afterwards ſeen, in the Vol, IX. 
otection which the Dutch fleet met with at Bergen, the par- p. 403. 


1667. 


1670. 
ar than Frederic did, the glorious appellation of the Father of His death, 


The firſt care of Chriſtiern the Vth, after his acceſſion to Chrifian 
the throne, was his putting his frontiers in a ſtate of defence, the Vch, 


bund himſelf a priſoner. It is difficult to clear Chri/tian from impriſons 
a charge of the very worſt nature, on this occaſion, without the duke 
Uniting that the duke had entered into very dangerous con- of Hul. 
nections with the court of Sweden, which was now become ein, 


1675. 
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the Reci:mtz, and forced the ſtrong poſt of Damgarten. He 

then beſieged the ſtrong town of Miſmar, and the ſiege cont. 

nued till the winter had almoſt ruined his army, but famine 

and continual hardſhips at laſt compelled the garriſon to ca. 
pitulate. Rebnitz followed the fate of I iſinar, and Chriftan 

would probably have reduced the iſle of Rugen, had it not been 

for the treachery of his firſt miniſter, Griffendelt, who ſecretly 

1676. favoured the Swedes. The campaign of 1676, was favourable 
| to Chriſtiern and his allies. They took Carlgſtadt, but Chr. 

. Hian quarrelled with them about the reduction of Stade, which 


and op- they thought would have made him too powerful. In ſhort, 2 


preſſes his variety of intereſts divided and diſconcerted Chriſtian and his 
ſubjects. allies, nor does he ſeem to have had right ideas of the intereſt 
of Denmar#, for to the great prejudice of her commerce, he 
impoſed a moſt oppreſſive capitation tax upon his ſubjeds 
that he might carry on his warlike operations. He had g. 
ready forced the duke of Hoiſtein to demolith the fortreſs of 
Tonningen, and had entered into all the views of the court of 
Vienna, the Dutch, and the proteſtant German princes, for 
preferving the balance of power againft France, but without 
loſing ſight of his own intereſt. His intelligence was ſo good, 
that he diſcovered the treachery of his miniſter, Grifenfelit, 


and the connections the duke of Holſtein had formed with the 


court of Sweden, The duke eſcaped to Hamburgh, Griftn- 
feldt was tried and condemned, but his ſentence of death was 
changed, by the king, to diſgrace and perpetual impriſon- 
ment. Chriſtian now thought himſelf ſecure againſt treachery, 
and in conjunction with his allies, he beſieged and took Stade; 
the poſſeſſion of which proved a bone of contention. 

Hi- Jeet During the operations of this campaign, the Dutch and 

victorious. Daniſb fleets, in conjunction, were victorious; Viſy was re- 
duced, Juel, the Daniſb, being joined by Yan Tromp, the 
Dutch, admiral, entirely defeated the Swediſh fleet, and the 
elector of Brandenburgh was equally ſucceſsful againſt the 
Swedes by land. Chriſtian then invaded by land, and made 3 
deſcent by ſea upon, Schonen, with the affiſtance of Van Tron), 
where he took — and Landſcroon. The ſtrong fortrels 
of Chriſtianſtadt ſoon after fell into his hands, though Charts 
the XIth, the young king of Sweden, was in the field at the 


head of an army. Fortune was not conſtantly on the fide of | 


Chriſeian, for his general, Duncamp, was defeated by the 
$:v94es, who about the ſame time, intercepted thirty faips 
laden with proviſion ſor the uſe of the Paniſb army. In Nu. 
way, the campaign was not very ſucceſsful for Chriſtian, who 
could not bring the Stvedes to a battle. Before the end of the 
ſummer, however, his admiral, Royſter, who had been {ot 
ſome time under a cloud, for ſuffering a great convoy of pro- 
viſions to fall into the hands of the Swedes, took Carleſhaven. 
Malie, a place of the utmoſt cr:1{2quence for Sweden, Wi 
then blo. ked up. The king of Sweden, unable to relieve 
took HBelſiul urg, but was repulſed in the attack he made _ 
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he citalel. This brought on the battle of Lunden, which was 
ueht with great bloodihed; and the courage of Charles the 
Ach ſupplying his want of experience, the Danes were ſo far 
rom having reaſon to boaſt of the victory, to which however 
doch ſides laid claim, that the Svedes relieved Malmoe; and Chri- 
in returning to Copenhagen, exhauſted his finances, and de- 
ulated his country, in making new levies to continue a 
inous war. The negotiations for a general peace were then 
ſoceeding at Nimeguen; but though Chri//zan ſent his em- 
fſador to that congreſs, it was evident that he was not in 
ameſt for peace, before he recovered all the Daniſh dominions 
that had been ceded to Sweden. 


His demands were ſo exorbi- Continu- 


unt, and the behaviour of his plenipotentiary ſo inſolent, eſ- ance of 
jecially with regard to the duke of Holſtein, that the preparations the war. 


qr war ſtill continued. After various operations, which were 
atended by nothing deciſive, Chriſtian again formed the ſiege 
of Malmoe, and puſhed it with incredible ardour, but was 
forced to raiſe it, after loſing two thouſand men in one attack. 
To compenſate for this miſcarriage, the Daniſh admiral, Juel, 
entirely defeated the Stoediſh fleet in two different engage- 
ments, notwithſtanding his vaſt inferiority of — 2 
and numbers. In the mean while, Chriſtian was defeated by 
Charles, in a bloody battle fought between Helſinburg and 
Landſcroon, after performing the duties of a general, and act- 
ing as a hero, for he ſaved himſelf from being taken priſoner, 
by killing ſeveral of the S$zvcd;/þ officers with his own hand; 
and he made an orderly retreat to his camp at Land/croon. 


In Norway, the Swedes were entirely defeated, and the arms A peace 
of Chriſtian and his allies were ſo ſucceſsful in the empire, that conclud- 
they were in hopes of driving the Stuedes out of Germany. Van ed. 


Iramp reduced the iſle of Rugen, but count Coningſmar and 
the Stralſunders, retook it in 1678, and defeated the Danes, 
vith conſiderable fiaughter, owing to their want of diſcipline 
in their army. The Swedes formed the ſiege of Chriſtianſtadt, 
on the fate of which that of the province cf Schonen depended, 
and took it, in fight of the Daniſb army, headed by Chri/tian 
bimſelf, The latter, however, in conjunction with the elector 
of Brandenburgh, retook the iſle of Rugen; but the negotia- 
tons which ſtill continued at Nrimeguen, diſconcerted all Chri- 
ian s deſigns, for the Dutch at firſt, and afterw. ls the elector 
by v. nich, he was 

lefi to bear the brunt of France and Sueden. Ir was in vain he 
exclaimed at being thus deſerted, for he was obliged to give 
orders to his miniſters to {gn the treaty on the terms preſcrib- 
ed by France, on the 2d of September 1679. By this peace, 
tte treaties of Roſchi/d, Copenhagen, and Hęſipbalia were re- 
elabliſned, and the duke of Holſloin was reinſtated in his ſo- 
Kegnty and independency. Another treaty, offenſive and 
fenfive, was concluded between the crowns of Denmark and 
Hweden, and it was agreed that the Swediſh monarch ſhould 
marry the princeſs Ulrica Leonora of Denmark. DS 
| | During 


1678. 


1679. 
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otiations at Nimeguen, Chriſtian had formel 


a deſign againſt Hamburgh, which he actually beſieged; hut 


dy the interpoſition of Lew:s the XIV th, and the troops of 


1680. 


1685. 


but again 


beſieged 
by the 
Danes. 


1688. 


Treaty 
between 
Chriſtian 
and the 
duke of 


Holſtein. 


1689. 


Brunſwick, who marched to the relief of the city, he a 

of two hundred and twenty thouſand crowns, bt full of align 
demands he had on the beſieged. In 1680, he entered into 
engagements with the elector of Brandenburgh and the biſhop 
of Munſter, 1 the peace of the empire. dcarcely 
was the tranquillity of the north thus re-eſtabliſhed, when the 
fleets of Denmar# and Sweden quarcelled, and great differences 
aroſe between the Dutch and Danes, who had by this time 


formed a fettlement at Tranguebar, on account of their Eaff 


Indian commerce, but were not attended with any confiderz- 
ble effects. 

We are now to conſider Chri/7:an not only as the ally, but 
the ſubſidiary, of France. French money enabled him to raiſe 
a large army, with which he befieged Hamburgh, and demand- 
ed to be its protector againſt the encroachments of the empe- 
ror, which had raiſed a kind of civil war in that city. The 
ſiege of Hamburgh was formed by Chriſtian in 1685, and the 
Hamburghers, atter a brave defence, were reinforced by bodies 
of Lunenburghers, Brandenburghers, and Swedes. All Europe 
exclaimed againſt his Daniſh majeſty for this attempt; and 
even the Engliſb, as well as the French, intereſted themſelves 
in the cauſe of the Hamburghers. The Danes were repulſed in 
every attack, and Chriſtian was obliged to deſiſt from his en- 
terprize, and to agree to an armiſtice, This difference was 
no ſooner compromiſed, than Chriſtian raiſed the tolls in the 
Sound upon the Dutch, with whom the treaty concluded in 
1647, was now at an end. The Dutch reſented this, and took 


fuch meaſures as prevailed on Chriſtian to refer the matter to 


a future diſcuſſion. In 1688, the duke of Holſtein, ſupported 
by the Stoedes, demanded an abolition of the treaty of er 
$urgh, and entered a claim upon ſeveral very confiderable 
eſtates in Chriſtian's poſſeſſion. He likewiſe complained that 
his dutchy was in a manner ſequeſtered into the hands of 
Chriſtian, to whom he continued to be little better than a 
vaſſal. We have not room for the papers and arguments pub- 
liſhed by both ſides on this occaſion. It is ſufficient to fay, 
that an accommodaticn took place, under the mediation of 
England and the eleQor of Brandenburgh, by which the duke 
was once more reſtored to his ſovereignty and independencys 
upon his giving Chriſtian an acquittance for all the claims he 
had on account of the arrears due to him while the king re- 
ceived the revenues of his duchy.. This accommodation, 
which was chiefly effected by the intereſt of prince George ol 
Denmark, who generouſly ſacrificed his own patrimony to 
bring it about, was ſigned on the zoth of Fane 1689. 
Next year Chriſtian renewed his treaty with Lewis the 
XIVth, which gave ſuch umbrage to the Duſch, that they in 
tercepted a Daniſb fleet that was failing to Vance; upon whi 


Chriſtian = 


. 44 
ſyyiſian ſeized all the Dutch veſſels that were in his harbours, 

nd this vigorous meaſure brought the Dutch to reaſon ; fo 

xt they conſented to leave the trade between France and 

Dark open and at full liberty. Few matters of any great 

anſequence ſucceeded during the reign of Chriſtian, who died 

n the 4th of September 1699, after reigning twenty-nine years, 1690. 
ind living fifty-four. He has the character of having been a Death of 
not accompliſhed prince in his own perſon, and of his having Cgriſtian. 
better underſtanding than the miniſters on whom he de- 

ned; and the Dares, to this day, revere his memory. 

Frederic the IVth, upon his acceſſion to the throne of Den- p,,z,,; 
uu, found himſelf involved in various difficulties, eſpecially the IVch. 
kith the _ of Helſtein Gottorp, which was befriended by 
many of the European powers. The connections between 
that duchy and the crown of Denman, were of ſuch a nature, 
that it was almoſt impoffible they ſhould be permanent, 
keauſe both the king and the duke claimed the exerciſe of 
ſuereignty in the ſame duchy, and the Kings of Denmark, by 
the treaty of Altena, were obliged to renew the unions every 
change of a ſucceſſor. The duke of Heo//tein dying, freſh al- War with 
tercations aroſe concerning the ſpirit of that treaty. The 1/2cin. 
luke called to his afiſtance his brother-in-law, the king of 


| furden, and raiſed forts, of which the king of Denmark de- 


nolihed ſome, and claimed the demolition of others. The 

king of Sweden ſent an army into Helſtein, for the duke's de- 

fence, which now became the theatre of war; but before 

ts arrival, the duke of J77temberg, who commanded the 

Danb troops, had reduced all the ducal. Hoiſtein, excepting 
lingen, which ſuffered a ſevere ſiege, but the Engliſb and 

the Dutch fleets raiſed it, in conjunction with the Swedes and Lu- 
tmburghers, who marched to its relief by land. The young king 

of Sweden began now to diſtinguiſh himſelf, and landed fifteen 

ttouſand men within eight miles of Copenhagen, which he pro- 

bably would have taken, had not his Daniſh majeſty agreed to 

the treaty of Travendabl, which was entirely in favour of the 

luke. It is certain, that during this diſpute, the young king 

of Sweden behaved with unparalleled generoſity and modera- 

ton, for though he might have taken Copenhagen, he no fooner 

teard of the peace of Travendani than he withdrew his troops. 

The king of Denmart fill kept up his army, and threatened to 

march to the protection of the electorate of Saxony, in direct 

Woation of the late treaty, which prohibited his favouring 

the enemies of Sweden, In 01, his Daniſh majeſty entered 1701. 
Into a freſh alliance with the States General; the heads of 

Wiich were, 1. That his majeſty {hall remain neuter, in caſe Treaty of 
ere be a rupture upon occaſion of the Spaniſb monatchy. Travan 
. That his ſubjects ſhall have liberty to traffic in all foreign 325. 

ports, without exception, and without any embargos upon 

heir ſhips or goods. 3. That his majeſty mall enjoy the toll 

80 is ſettled upon the Elbe, till he be paid a million of rix- 

lars, due from the empire and the emperor, 4. That he 
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ſhall be paid three hundred thouſand crowns, which are due 


to him for arrearages. 5. That his ſubjects ſhall have ſatisfac. 


tion for their damages, by the loſs of their ſhips and goods 
during the laſt war, 6. The king engages to furniſh the ſtatez 
with fourteen thouſand men, who ſhall be ready to march 


upon their high mightineſles firſt orders. 7. That the fail 
forces ſhall enter into the ſtates pay from the day of the rai. 


fication of the treaty, and ſhall be paid according to the Dc) 


pay. 8. That upon the firſt muſter, which ſhall be made in 
the preſence of the ſtates commiſſioners, eighty crowns ſhall 
be given to every horſeman, ſixty to every dragoon, and 
between twenty-fve and thirty crowns to every foot ql. 
dier. g. That if the king happens to be attacked, the ſlates 
fhall ſend back the ſaid fourteen thouſand men, and furniſh 


him with fourteen thouſand more, or elſe with a ſquadron of 


men of war, at their own charges. 


Soon after the concluſion of this treaty, Frederic concluded 
another with the emperor, by which the latter obliged himſelf | 


to pay within the term of fix years, to his Daniſh majeſty, the 
ſum of five hundred thouſand crowns, in part of his preten- 
ſions to a million of crowns upon the empire, and to procure 
the payment of the other five hundred thouſand crowns. On 
the other fide, his Daniſh majeſty obliged himſelf forthwith to 

Kalan men, then in Saxony, 
and the next year with two thouſand more, upon condition, 
that thoſe men ſhould be in the ſervice, and under the pay of 
the emperor, ſo long as he ſhould have occaſion for them. 
After the concluſion of thoſe treaties, the houſe of Holſtein 
acted as an independent ſovereign power, but attached itſelf 
more to Sweden than to Denmark. In 1705, we find Frederic 
making the tour of Europe, and in the hiſtory of Sweden we 
ſhall have an opportunity of mentioning his wars with that 
crown, upon his return home. In the mean while, he ſent 
miſſionaries to the coaſt of Malabar, for the converſion of the 
Pagans, in which we are told they were very ſucceſsful. Af- 
ter the battle of Pultowa, when the king of Sweden was in 2 
manner ruined, Frederic, in conſequence of an interview he 
had with the kings of Poland and Pruſſia at Berlin, declared 
war againſt the Swedes, but with more ſucceſs by ſea than by 
land. He invaded Scania or Schonen, where he was beaten, 
but his fleet defeated that of Sweden. In 1711, he made a de- 
ſcent upon the Swediſh Pomerania, where he took Damgarten, 
but failed in his attempts upon Viſmar and Stralſund. Charles 
the XIIth of Sweden, was at this time in Turkey, in exile, and 
little better than a priſoner, He never could forgive Frederic 
for endeavouring to diſmember his dominions during his ab. 
ſence, eſpecially when, in the year 1712, he made a deſcent 
upon Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, how- 
ever, were def-ated near Gadeſbuſch, by the Swedes, and fool 
after, the fine city of Altena was burnt to the ground. 
next campaign, Frederic forced the Swediſh general, Des 


In the | 
count 
1 


| OF THE W ORLD. 


%inbeck, to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops, 
and he ſeized great part of the ducal Halſlein. | 

In 1714, ſome eſſay was made for a peace at the congreſs of 
Brunfevick, but all hopes of that kind vaniſhing, Frederic took 
mungen. In 1715, his fleet beat that of Sweden, and in con- 
junction with the king of Pru/z2, he took the important town 
of Stralſund, In 1716, he drove the Szbedes out of Norway, 


id became maſter of Viſmar in Pomerania, His allies began 


now to ſuſpect that his views were more extenive than was 
onſiſtent with the balance of power in the north, by his aim- 


449 


1714. 
1715. 


1716. 


ng at making himſelf maſter of all Scandinavia. This created a A peace 
coldneſs between him and his allies, and upon the death of conclud- 
Charles the XIIth of Sweden, his Britannic majeſty, George the ed, 


It, offered his mediation between Frederic and the crown of 
Weden, which was accepted of, and a peace was accordingly 
concluded at Stockholm, by which the poſſeſſion of the duchy 
of Slefavick was guarantied to Frederic. In 1721, he loſt his 
wife, who was of the houſe of Mecklenburgh Grftrow, upon 
which he married the ducheſs of Sleſwick, daughter of count 
Raventbav, grand chancellor of the kingdom. Before his 
lath, which happened in 1730, he had the mortification to ſee 
his capital laid in aſhes by an accidental fire. 

Frederic was ſucceeded by his ſan, Chriſtian Frederic, who 
was born in 1699, and married in 1721, Sophia Madeleina, 
of the houſe of Brandenbureb Culnbach. The ambition of this 
prince, unlike that of his father, was to live at peace with his 
neighbours, and he made no other uſe of the abſolute power 
with which he was inveſted, than to promote the happineſs of 
lis ſubjects. He aboliſhed the monopoly of wine, ſalt and tobac- 
ca, becauſe it was oppreſſive to his people, though very bene- 
fcial to his crown. In 1732, he acceded to the alliance be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh, by which the con- 
tacting parties guaranticd each other's dominions, and pro- 
niſed to ſtand by one another againſt all other powers that 
ſhould attack them. Chriſtian ſoon after guarantied the prag- 
natic ſanction, in conſequence of which, in 1724, he ſent fix 
thouſand troops to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, Charles the 
VIth, in the diſpute that happened concerning the ſucceſſion 
of the crown of Poland. Notwithſtanding Chriſtian's pacifie 
lipofition, no prince could be more jealous than he was of his 
juſt rights. He revived his family claims upon Hamburgh, the 
magiſtracy of which he thought aſſumed powers that were too 
overeign and independent, and he even ſeized ſome of their 
ſhips which were trading, without his leave, to France. The 
Hamburg hers apprehending that he had a deſign upon their 
city, procured the mediation of the king of Pruſſia. Chriſtian 
owever, though he diſclaimed all intention of ſeizing their 


| Cty, obliged them to aboliſh their bank, to admit the coin of 


enmark as current, and to pay him a million of filver marks; 


upon which a convention was ſigned between them and Chri- 
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1736. /tianin 1736, and matters were reſtored to the ſame footing 


they were on before 1710. 

Few princes were ever known to enter ſo thoroughly as 
Chriſtian did, info the knowledge of the internal intereſts of 
Denmark, His commercial regulations were admirable, and 
he ſpared no expence or pains to introduce into his dominions 
learning, aits and manufactures of every kind, He hired able 
profeſſors and workmen in every branch of ſcience or trade. 
He eſtabliſhed a royal bank, and a council of commerce. He 
prohibited the importation of foreign commodities into his do- 
ninions, and his fleets and armies were in ſo reſpectable a con- 
dition, that his friendſhip was courted by the greateſt powers 


in Europe, and particularly Great Britain, which, at that time, 
was Javiſh in granting ſubſidies to the princes of the conti. 


nent. Frederic, who carried his plans of ceconomy very high, 
availed himſelf of the predilection that his Britannic majeſty, 
George the IId, always diſcovered for his Hanoverian domi- 
nions. In 1738, that prince had obtained from the duke of 


Holſtein Gottarp, a ceſſion of all his title to the lordſhip of 


Stei nbosſt, which, had formerly been mortgaged by the dukes 
of Lawenburg, which duchy was then held by George. His 
Daniſo majeity pretended that Steinhorſi belonged of right to 
him, and both he and the regency of Hanover marched troops 
to ſupport their reſpective claims, in conſequence of which 
ſome blood was ſpilt. By the mediation of friends a treaty 
was ſet on foot, and Chriſtian, who probably. never was in 
earneſt in the diſpute, ſuccceded in his great view of obtain- 
ing a ſublidy of ſeventy thouſand pounds a year from Great 
Britain, upon his undertaking to maintain ſix thouſand men 


for the ſervice of his Britannic majeſty, to be employed when 


required. This was a gainful bargain for Frederic, who knew 
the pacific diſpoſitions of the Engliſb court, and he quitted his 
pretenſions to Steinho;/?, which in fact, was too inconſider- 
able to be an object of diſpute between two ſovereign princes. 
In 1740, Frederic ordered ſome Dutch ſhips who were fiſhing 
on their coaſts of Iceland, which belonged to his kingdom of 
Denmark, to be carried into Copenhagen; but this quarrel was 
ſoon compromiſed by the mediation of Sreden. 5 

It has been generally thought that Chri/tzan, about this 


time, had an eye upon reanne>ing the crown of Sweden to that 
of Denmark, and that he had eniered into ſome intrigues for 


that purpoſe, which were rendered ineffectual by the jealouly 
of other powers. It is certain that the wiſdom of his mea- 
ſures, and the ſucceſs of all his plans for the benefit of his ſub- 
jects, recommended him to a great party among the Swedes, 
who inclined to have choſen his fon to be the ſucceſſor to their 
crown; and we ſhall fee, in the hiſtory of Sweden, by what 
means their intention was fruſtrated. Chriſtian died in 174% 
juſtly lamented by his people, and admired by all Europe. 

He was ſucceeded by his fon Frederic the Vth, who in 1743» 
married the princeſs Louiſa of England, daughter to berg 


— 
— 


. 


I three daughters, he married Ju 


OF THE WORLD. an 


te Id. | He adhered to his father's maxims, by dedicating all 
w application to the welfare of his ſubjects, and he improved 


won the excellent plans of the late reign. During the late 
wr in Germany, he acted the part of a mediator in the con- 
ſention of Claſter ſeven, between his roval highneſs the duke Vol. IX, 
of Cumberland, and the French general Richelieu; but took no p. 247. 
other concern in the quarrel, Upon the death of his firſt 
neen, by whom he had the ef king of Denmark, and 
iana Maria, ſiſter to the duke 
of Brunſwick MWolfenbuttel, by whom he has a ſon, prince Fre- 
kric, born October the 11th, 1753. Frederic died in 176, His death. 


{ ind was ſucceeded by his ſon, Chriſtian the VIth, who was 


horn January 29th, 1749, and is now betrothed in marriage to 
li Britannic majeſty's youngeſt ſiſter, the princeſs Carolina 


| Uilde, born Jah 22, 1751, 
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E HE early antiquities of this conntry, like thoſe of Dex- 
mark, are unintereſting and uncertain, and we can with 
no propriety begin its hiſtory ſooner than the introduction of 
chriſtianity, by the preaching of Auſcharius the monk, who 
was ſent thither by Charles the Great, or ſome of his imme- 
diate deſcendents. Bero, or Biorno the IIId, was then king of 
Sweden, and he is ſaid to have been the ſon of Reyner, king of 
Denmark. Authors are divided concerning the ſucceſs of this 
monk's miſſion, but the general opinion is, that he made a 
much greater progreſs among the people than he did at court, 
for we are told, that both B:orr9 and his father were driven 
out of Sweden, for not embracing chriſtianity, It is probable, 
however, that another prince of that name, was the firſt chri- 
ſtian king of Streden. Biorno was ſucceeded by one Aſmund, 
who ſhewed an averſion to chriſtianity, and was dethroned; 
upon which one Claus was raiſed to the thrones of Sweden and 
Gothiond, which were then diſtinct kingdoms. This was 
in the year 853, about which time Anſcharius returned to 
Stweden, and converted Olaus and his court to the Chriſian 
faith, for which he was murdered by his pagan ſubjects. Claus 
is ſaid to have conquered and reigned over Denmark, and it is 
precended that his fon Ingo, who ſucceeded him, was killed in 
a war with the Ruſſians, in the year 890. We know little 
more of his fon Eric, than that he was reputed to be a great 
magician, and his ſon Eric the IId, conquered Denmark, reign— 
ed Ib Scoilnzd, or rather Irelaud, and died about the year 940. 


Hie fon Stenchild was à good Chriſtian, invited mifionaries 


into nis domimons, demol'thed the heathen temple at hal 
and was murdered for his zeal, by the Pagars. p 
Fen- 
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Stencil was ſucceeded by his brother Olans the IId, who Olaus the 
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was likewiſe a Chriſtian, and invited into his kingdom Engliſh 119 pays 
miſſonaries, one of whom was called Siggi, or Sigefroy, tribute to 
who baptized Olaus at a ſpring, which is to this day called St. the pope. 


Siefrid's well. This prince paid a ſhameful tribute, called 
Rmer's ſcot, to the pope, for which he is branded with the 
name of the Tributary. We have already, in the hiſtory of 


Denmark, had occaſion to animadvert upon the conduct of the 


(bri/tian convert princes of thoſe days; and there is but too 
much reaſon to believe, that ſuch of them as were ſincere, 
were no better than tools to the popes, who perſuaded them 
to fleece their ſubjects for the emolument of the church. 
Others adopted the cauſe of religion from motives of intereſt, 
and we find this pious king at war with O/uf Trygeſon, king of 


Norway ; but at laſt he united the kingdom of Gothland to that His ſue- 
of Sweden, Olaus, or Oluf, was ſo ſtrict a Chri/tian, that he ceſſors. 


put to death his Pagan ſubjects, which we are told occafioned 
a rebellion againſt him, in which he periſhed. His fon, A 


| 11nd the IId, ſucceeded his father, and in his zeal for chri- 


fianity, He is ſaid to have been defeared and killed, in a 
battle with Canute, king of England and Denmark ; but of this 
there is no certainty. His ſon, Aſmund the IIId, troubled 
himſelf but lictle about religion, and we are told that he like- 
wiſe fell in a batile with Canute, He was ſucceeded in the 
crown of Sweden by Haguin the Red; but the Goths choſe Sten- 
chill the IId. After ſome diſpute, it was agreed between the 
two princes, that each thould reign peaceably in his own do- 
minions, but upon the death of Haquin, Stenchild ſucceeded 
to both crowns, and proved an excellent prince. He is ſaid 
to have carried on war againſt Swen, king of Denmark, and it 
is pretended that he was killed in battle. 


[:g0, a nobleman, but not of royal blood, next mounted the 7,69 king. 


throne, but there is great reaſon to believe, that all his piety was 
acloak for enſlaving his ſubjects, and that the wars we fo often 
meet with on account of religion, were no other than quar- 
rels between tyrants and the free part of their people, for we 
find that this Igo was killed by his ſubjeds, while he was en- 
dearouring to root out idolatry. His brother Halſtan ſucceed- 
ed him, and both his reign and thas of his ſon Philip, are ſaid 
to have been tranquil and happy. Ingo the IVth, whom ſome 
call the ſon, and others the brother of Philip, next mounted 
the throne, and by his wife Raguid, who received divine ho- 
nours at her death for her virtues, he had two daughters, one 
married to Erie, king of D-2mark, the other to Magnus, king 
of Norway. His piety acquired him the epithet of che Holy; 
but he is ſaid to have been poifoned by the OHrogoths, as he 
was labouring for their converſion to chriſtianity, One Rag- 
wald, a tyrant, ſucceeded him, but he was cut oF by conſpi- 
ntors. The Oftrogaths then choſe ror their king Aagnus, a 
Daniſh prince. The Swed's elected another king ; but both 
people agreed in beſtowing _ crown on Swercher, _— 
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dethroning or putting to death the other princes, Swe}, 
was unhappy in a profligate ſon, who was killed for his eng. 
mities, but in what manner is uncertain ; and Swercher, tho 
an excellent prince, was murdered by his ſubjects, about the 
year 1 '5O. | = 

The hiſtory of Sweden br gins at this period to acquire ſyme 
degree of conſiſtency. The Goths choſe for their king Sy. 
cher's ſon Charles, and the Swedes fixed upon Eric for theirs 
who'e great merit was his having married CHriſtina, the Caughe 
ter of Ingo the IIId. A new compromiſe took place, It waz 
agreed that Eric, during his life, ſhould poſſeſs both crowns; 
that upon his demiſe, he ſhould be ſucceeded by Char, 
upon whoſe death, the crown was to go alternately to the 
deſcendents of both. This comp: on iſe ſhews the barbarity 
of the Swedes at that time. The bulk of the nation was fiil 
Pagan, and Eric, about the year 1154, from his zeal for chi- 
ſtianity, carried on a war againſt the Finlanders. Upon his 
return, he ſet on foot a crue] perſecution againſt his Papa 
ſubjects, who called in the Danes to their aſſiſtance, and Fri 
was killed in a battle fought upon the plains of U. The 
rebels then proclaimed the prince of Denmark king, but the 
loyal part of the Hordes revenged their monarch's death, by 
defrating and killing in battle AZ:pnus, and his father, the 
king of Denmart. Tue joint crovins of Sweden and Gothland 
now reverted to Charles, who punctually fulfilled the family 
compact he had entered into with Eric. It appears that chi- 
ſtianity by this time had obtained a itrong footing in Sweden, 
and that the clergy there were very powerful. It was owing 
to them, and his ſcandalous conceilions o the court of Rang 


that Charles for ſome time reigned peaceably and proſperouſſy, 


King 
Charles 
beheaded. 


1192. 


though there is great rcaſon to believe that he was concerned 
in his predeceflor's death. Canute, the ſon of Eric, who has 
been ſince known by the name of Fricſon, certainly believed 
him giillty, for though Cyars offered to declare him the pie— 
ſumptive heir of his crown, Canute raiſed an army in Nir- 
zbay, which ſurprized Charies, who was publicly beheaded, 
while his wife and child: en took refuge with Waldemar the It 
of Denmark. A numerous party, however, both in Swerzn 
and Guthland, aſſiſted by the Danes, refuſed to recognize Ca. 
nute as their king, but he proved victorious over them all, and 
he reigned over che two kingdoms with, almoſt, abſolute powet, 
By this time the ſee of Up/a! had been erected into an arch- 
biſh>pric, as had that of Szecka; and Canute, after defeating 
the E/thonians and Courlanders, who had made an irruption 
into Sweden, ended his life in 119”, after a glorious reign of 
twenty-thiee years. He poſſeſſed all the qualities of a great 
and a fortunate prince; but it is remarkable, that after his 
death. che family compact, that had been made between Chr 
and Eric, took place, and Swercher, ſon to the former, ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of Sweden, eyen with the conſent of Er, 
the ſon of Canute, OO 

* Szwercher 
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gwercher took a Daniſh princeſs for his wife, and was ſup- Sacercher 


ported by that crown in many cruelties he practiſed upon his ſupported 


ſubjects. He maſlacred all the family of the late king, ex- by the 
cep:ing an infant ſon, who eſcaped to Norway. During his Danes. 


abſence, Swercher rendered himſelf deteſtable in Sweden by 
bis tyranny, and the Swediſh nobility inviting young ric to 
their relief, Szvercher fled to Denmark, from whence he re- 
wrned at the head of an army, but was defeated in three 
pitched battles, and at laſt killed. Though /1:c was now un- 
diſputes maſter of the two crowns, yet he thought proper to 
re-eftab'iſh the mode of ſucceſſion we have already taken notice 
of, and at his death, he bequeathed his dominions to Swwercner's 
fon John, who has left a great name in hiſtory as a wiſe mo- 
d:rate prince, but far froni being ſucceſsful in his wars. He 


was ſuccecned, a cording to the alternate rule of ſucceſſion, by A rebel- 


Eric, ſur nan. ed the Stammerer, fon to Eric Canuteſon. His lion in 
re ig was diſturbed by the ambition of the family of Falkunger, Sueden. 


v zorced him to fly to Denman, and one of them, Canute 
F.lt-noer, uſurped his crown. Eric was ſoon at the head of 
an amy and attacked the ujurper with ſo much vigour, that 
he was weicated and wounded, and his ſen taken priſoner and 
be.c:ced, Eric had marricd two of his lifters to two of the 
Falkunge! s, and had himſelf made a lady of that family his 
queen, His general, Birger Jerl, was of the ſame family, 
and employed by him in maſſacring all the Firlanders who did 
not embrace chiiſtianity. It was during his reign that a nun- 
cio from R-me firſt eſtabliſhed celibacy among the clergy in 
Sweden, About the year 1250, Eric the Stammerer died, and 
in him the alternate mode of ſucceſſion failed; for his nephew, 
young Waldemar, fon to Birger Ferl, was choſen king. This 
was 2 diſappointment to the father, who expected the crown 
himſelf; but perceiving the itates to be retolute, he acqui- 
eſced, and was made regent of the kingdom, during his ſon's 
minority. 


Accurding to the beſt $7 antiquaries and hiſtorians, Regency 
ferl, in the old Scandinavian language, is the fame as carl in 9 Re 
Engliſh; but Birger was raiſed by his fon from the dignity of v and 
earl, to that of duke. His adminiſtration was unexception- reian of 


I250. 


able, and he proved to be the legiflator of Sweden, It was, e 
however, interrupted by a rebellion raiſed by the houſe of „ar. 


Fliczenger, one of the moſt powerful in Sweden. An indeci- 
five battle happened, and a negociation took place, but the 
Flickengers were baſely ſeized and put to death by Birger, in 
violation of his ſolemn oath, only one of them, Charles, eſcap- 
ing to Pruſſia, and he afterwards took ſervice under the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order. In 1:63, Bir ger laid the foun- 
dation of Stockholm, having before that time married his ſon, 
the nominal king, to the king of Denmark's daughter. It is 
remarkable, that Birger exerciſed all the duties of the govern- 
ment, even after his ſon was of age, and he died in the year 
1266, leaving behind him, beſides J/aldemar, Magnus * 
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of Sudermania, Eric, prince of Sma/and, and Benvit, duke of 
Finland. Thoſe princes were too powerful for ſubjects, ang 
Maldemar became particularly jealous of the great accompliſh. 
ments of Magnus. Notwithſtanding this, in a ridiculous pil. 
grimage, he made firſt to Rome, and then to Jeruſalem, Mag. 
mus was left regent of the kingdom. He governed with great 
fidelity, but / aldemar, upon his return home, accuſed him 
of treaſonable views upon his crown; and being firongly 
ſupported by the Norwegians, deſpiſing the interc«flion of 
the ſtates of Sweden, he forced A7ugnns and his brother Pie 
to fly to Denmark. Returning from thence with an army 
about the year 1270, they defeated 1/oldemar, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his vait ſuperiority of numbers, was made priſoner 
by Magnus, The ſtates of Sweden again interpoſed, but it 
was in favour of Agnus, and JFaldemar was obliged to give 
up all his kingdom, excepting Eaſt and , Geothland, and 
the province of Smaiand. Magnus refuſing to pay his Dari 
auxiliaries their arrears, a bloody war fuccecded between the 
two crowns, and ſome attempts were made to reſtore I ulle. 
mar to all he had loſt. An accommodation at laſt tock place, 
but JYaldena:?s intereſt was ſo much neglected during the con- 
terences, that he was obliged to retire to Denmark, and Mag- 
nus remained ſole maſter of Sweden. 

By the late treaty, Magnus vas to pay his Daniſh majeſty a 
ſum of moncy, which the latter aſſigned to one Peter Portze, 
who finding himſelf trifed with by Magnus, actually made 
him priſoner in one cf bis own caſtles, and compelled him to 
pay the debt before he ſet him at liberty In 12790, Lallemar 
was forced o make a formal ceſſion of the crown in an aſſem- 
bly of the ſtatcs, and Magnus was crowned at Upſeal, king of 
the Swwedrs and Goths; but his tranquillity began now io be in- 
terrupted. He had married Hedꝛbig, a princeſs of Heiſtein, 
who perſuaded him to introduce ſo many of her countrymen 
to places of power and profit, that the Sꝛve y nobility, inſti- 
gated by the Flockergers, tock arme, and put to death [nge- 
mar, the reigning favourite of the court, with all the other 
noble Hofterners attending Magnus and the queen, and threw 
the duke, the queen's father, into priton at Fernſburgh. Her 
majeſty would have ſhared the ſame fate, had {{:e not eſcaped 
to a monaſtery ; and the conſpiracy was ſo general, that Mag- 
725 was forced to temporize. He ſoon found an opportunity 
of being revenged. He perſuaded the Fckengers to lay down 
their arms, and to give his father-in-law his liberty ; but 
watching his opportunity, he put them all to death, except 
one Fhiip de Rundi (whoſe moncy ſaved his head) for their 
rebellion. After this, Magnus ordered his wife, Hedeutg, to 
be ſolemnly crowned, and he confined his brother, Waldemar, 
for his ſeditious practices, to the caſtle of Nincopins, there he 
died in 238. The remaining part of this reign was equally 
glorious as tranquil, through the providence of Magius, who, 


by intermarriages and other alliances, kept up an excellent cvr- 
reſpond cs 
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ieſpondence with the court of Denmark, Before his death, 
which 


witcſan, to be regent of the kingdom, and to take charge of his 


ns education, who was but eleven years of age. Magnus 
was ſo great a prince, both in peace and war, that it is 
thought, if he had lived longer, he would have fixed the 
inc to which great princes aſpire, that of rendering the 
crown abſolute in his own perſon, and thoſe of his ſuccefiors. 
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happened in 290, he appointed Torkel Cnulſon, or Ca- 1290. 


The regency of Cnutſon fully anſwered the intention of C257 


Magnus. i 
dtating innovations, 


He ſeized on the ſons of J/aldemar, who were me- regent, 
and quelled the Carelians and Ruffians, and Bir- 


who had invaded Sweden; ſo that Carelia was rendered a ger king. 


province of that kingdom, and the Ruſſians, by bis building 
Vilurg, were reſtrained from their incurſions. Cnutſon, in 
conformity to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, never conquered 


princeſs, to whom he had been eſpouſed in his father's life- 
tine; but though he was of age, Cnutſon ſtill continued to 
manage the affairs of government. He built Landſtroon, but 
it was demoliſſed by the Ruſſians. By his perſuaſion, Birger 
regulated and contracted the intricacies of the Swwearſh law, 
and aboliſhed the infamous practice which then prevailed in 
the north, of ſuffering even Chriſtians to ſell each other. 
Eren after Birger and his queen were crowned, he continued 
Cn:t/om in all his poſts, and gave him additional exerciſes of 
power. It was probably by the advice of Cnutſon that Birger 
declared his fon, Magnus, his ſucceſſor, when he was no more 


than three years of age. 


in for being partial to the reigning king's intereſt, without fe- pel. 
gard to the other branches of the royal family. They even 
Inook off his guardianſhip, and intrigucd with the king of 
Danmark. Burger had, or pretended to have, intelligence of 
this, and was inſtigated to ſeverity by his queen and Cnrztſ27, 
who was accuſed of leading the king into many oppreſſive and 
unjulc meaſures. Birger trepanned his brothers into his pow- 
er, and forced them to ſign a paper, containing ſuch terms as 
he was pleaſed to preſcribe for their future behaviour. As this 
was obtained by force, the two princes poſſibly did not think 
themſelves bound to the performance of the terms, and there- 
fore they led to Denmark, where they endeavoured to intereſt 


Hauin, whoſe ſiſter or daughter prince J/aldemar had mar- 
ted, He and his brother Eric were ſoon at the head of an 
any, with which they invaded Gothland, committed great 
levaſtations, and defeated the troops ſent againſt them by Bir- 
{, who, upon that, marched againſt his brothers in perſon. 


a bloody battle muſt have been the conſequence, had not ſome 
fenators 


without chriſtianizing. In 1299, Birger married the Daniſo 1299. 


The Swedes, at this time, had no ſettled form of hereditary His bro. 
government, and Birger's two brothers quarrelled with Cnut- chers re- 


tie king, Eric, in their favour. Eric, however, abandened An ac- 
them, at the perſuaſion of Cnulſoan, and they fled to Norway, commo- 
where they were protected, afiiſted, and encouraged by king gation. 
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ſenators interpoſed. and effected an accommodation, to which 


Cnutſen fell a ſacrifice ; for being abandoned by all parties, | wh 
was tried, and publicly executed at Stockholm. The conl at. 


quences ſhewed the injuſtice that had been done to Cruiſe 

4 8 8 "LIU 
whoie greateſt fault was his fidelity to the ſervice of the Ling. 
and his endeavours to cuib tne overgrown powers of the cl 


gy. Zis death was far from cementing the union among the Wa 
three biothcrs, Freſh jeuloviies broke out, The king, who act 
"I 


after the facrifice he had made of Cuulſou, had expecte 
tire ſubmiſſion on the port of lis brothers, was made priloner 
com pelled to reſign Eis crown to Eric, who beſieged Secthot 
where the citizens conſidered the king's com pulſive ceſ.on z 


d an en- 


His eldeſt fon, Maguus, however, made his eſcape. His Bg. 
nh majeſty took part wich his brother-in-law, Birger, and 
prevailed with the king of M:rway to do the ſame. Duke 
Waldemar, in 130, at tne head of a ro'y of Germens, who 
ſerved for plunocr, took quarters in Geth/and, were they ſoon 
came to biows with the inhabitants, and many were maffacred 
on both ſides. The Danes invaded Sueden in Biroer's ficht) 


and at laſt it was agreed that Binge, and his family ſhould be . 
ſet at liberty, and a congreſs held at Salund to reſtore the 4 
tranquillity of Sweden. 10 
We muſt either conclude the whole of the hiſtory of Sz St 
den, at this time, to be no better than a fiction, or that the 4 
Swedes (and indeed all the other northern powers) were a ſet ba 
of lawleis, perfidicus barbarians; nor can we wonder at that, ſy 
when we reflect on the vaſt influence the clerev had in alli © 
their deliberations. The congreſs of Smalazd reſtored Bircer i © 
upon his promifing to pals an act of amneſty, to part of his doi 
minions ; and according to fender, both the ſenate vnd his th 
brothers renewed their oaths of allegiance to him. Breen, nh 
_ diſſatisfied at not being reinſtated in the whole, applied to the i 
kings of Denmark and Norway, who aſſiſted him with an army | 
of ſixty boutand men; and Haquin not only gave his daugb- “ 
ter to Birger s fon, Aeunus, in marriage, but declared hin 
and his wife his preſumptive heirs to bis kingdom of Norway, 4 
The gr at army of Danes and Norbegians continued {till in the 4 
field, and Birger, by their aſſiſtance, took Fenekohing, and c 
Grove his two brothers out of Zajt Geithland, by the ſubſequent 0 
operations of the war, P:: ov fees to have been reſtored 0 4 
but an inconiiderable part of his dominions. Eric wes ſtill 
poſſeſſed of Calmar, and Naldemar of Stockholm, while lic , 
ping was beſieged by the Danes, as Konoel was by the Niro 0 
gians. The ſeverity of the ſiege of Niceping induced the Da 
againſt the conſent of their king, to abandon it, and this bout, 
on a new treaty between the brothers at Helſinburg. By tig , 
treaty, Yeft Gothland, Dalia, Halland. Wernland alid Smalath 4 
were to continue in poliefiion of duke Eric, and duke Mai l 
was to retain Upland, the iſſe of Oeland, and purt of Finland , 


nis 


but the two dukes re newed their oath of komage to 51005 
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This peace ſeems to have laſted from the year 1310 to 1317, 1310. 
when the two brothers were perſuaded to pay a viſit to Birger | 
it Nicoping, where, dy Birger's orders, they were ſeized in 

their beds, loaded with irons, and thrown into dungeons, be- 

cauſe he had been treated by them in the ſame manner ſome 

years before. It aggravates th barbarity of Birger, that he 

was preſent, and directed the execution of this infamous tranſ- 

action, ind then put himſelf at the head of ſome troops to 
ſurprize Stockholm. The defence made by the inhabitants was 

{ brave, that he was not only beaten from Srockhoim, but be- 

ſeged in Nicoßing, where Eric was now dead of his wounds, 

and Valdemar of hunger. Puffendorf ſays, that Birger ap- 
prelending that Nicoping might be taken, threw the keys 

where his brothers were confined into the river, with orders 

that none ſhould open the doors, upon pain of death, before 

he returned from Stegburg, to which he fled. | 

The Stock+2:mers, in the ſiege of Vicoping, were headed by 
Matthew Kettlen:unſoan, who took the place, ard by expoſing 
the budie> of the murdered princes, confirmed and encreaſed 
the public deteſtation of Birger. The latter at firſt fled to x,,,;.. 
Eat Githland, but in the mean while Kettlemunſon defeated his „ fon 
fon, Magnus, drove him into Stege g, where he beſieged and regent of 
took him priſoner in 1-19, and from thence he was ſent to 3 
Steckho/m, together with all his attendants, who were known 1319. 
to be the principal adviſers of Bier in the inhumanities he 
had perpetrated. The vaſt ſervices performed by Kettlemun- 
ſon, againſt Eirger and his fon, induced the ſtates of Sweden to 
declare him regent, during the minority of Magnus Smet, ſon agnus 
to duke Eric, whom they raiſed to their throne. Ketrlemunſon king. 
next invaded Denmark, and laid Schonen waite, in revenge of 
the aſſiſtance which that prince had given to Birger, who by 
this time had been obliged to fly from Gothiand to Denmark. 

His Daniſh majeſty thought proper to conclude a truce, but 
he died before it could take effect, and his ſucceſſor, Chriſto- 
per, diſcovered no great regard to Birger's intereſt. 

This neglect encouraged the Sedes to give full ſcope to Barbarity 
their natural ferocity. Though by the capitulation of Steg- and trea- 
bury, the life of prince Magnus was to have been ſafe, yet he chery 
ves brought to a trial, and executed on a public ſcaffold, by a of tie 
lentence of that very diet which but a few years before had de- Saveges, 
cared him heir to their crown. The noblemen who were 
taken along with him underwent the ſame fate. During ſome 
years after this, the wiſe and vigorous adminiſtration of Ket- 
tlemunſon, eſpecially by embroiling the Danes at home, pre- 
erved Sweden in a tolerable degree of tranquillity. He died 
about the year 1336, and Aagnus took upon himfelf the go- 1336. 
vernment. Kettlemunſon, before his death, had reduced Scho- Magnus 
nen, and forced the people to take an oath of fidelity to Mag- the IIId. 
rs, He had married Blanche, daughter of a count of king, 
Namur, and his favourite miniſter was one Bengt, a Meſt Goth- 
lander, Nothing could be more deſirable than the fituation of See p. 

| ; | Agnus 400. 


— 
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His vio- 
tent go- 
rernment. 
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Magnus at his acceſſion to the throne, for I/4/demar who 
great character we have already ſeen. actually confirmed . 
Bim by oath, the ceſſion of Schonen. Bleking, the iſles of) ie 
and Haen, with the province of Halland. This did no: al 
fy the ambition of MHagnus, who ſolicited at the court of Ron N 
the inveſtiture of the crown of Denmark itſelt, on pretence 8 
its being a fief of the holy ſee, and forfeited by its princes In 
this application he was defeated, by the intrigues of ald 
and the firmne's of the pope. It was not before the year 
348, that Hagnus diſcovered any glaring marks of that yie- 
lence and levity of conduct, which afterwards ſtained his reien 

He then fell into the common wcakneſs of the "ps, 
princes, of introducing foreigners into his court and army 

He hired a large body of Can mercenaries, the command 
of whom he gave to a duke of F:{/fein, to make war upon the 
Ruſſians, in which he ſucceeded fo ill, that after ſuffering e- 
veral defeats, he was forced to buy his peace of thoſe barbz. 
rians, by a ceſſion of Carelig. Tre expences of this war, his 

profuſion to foreigners, and to his favourite, whom he created 

duke of Halland, joined to the lavith and criminal indiſcretions 
of queen Blanche to the ſame favourite, obliged Iams not 
only to opprels his people, by exorbitant taxations, but (which 
was perhaps of ſtill more conſequence to him) to apply to his 


_ own uſe the tribute money that had been ſtipulated to be paid 


He is de- 


poſed. 


Tit; ars 
7 1 11 J. 18 
fon, 


to the court of Roz by Claus the IId, for which he was ex- 
communicated by his holineſs, | 

No fooner was this excommunication publiſhed, than the 
nobility and people gave a looſe to the hat ed and indignation 
which they had long entertained 2gainft Magnus and his go 
vernment. He had, ſoon after his acceſſion to the crown of 
Sueden, taken poſiction of that of Norway, likwiſe, by virtus 
of king Hlaquin's will; and the ſenate of Sweden, without any 
ceremony, required him to give the former to his eldeſt fon, 
Eric, and the larter to his tecond fon, Haguin. Magnus re- 
jecting this demand, was actually depoſed from the govern- 
ment, and the ſenate placed their crown on the head of his 
fon Eric. As to the throne of Nerway, ſome writers pretend 
he had reſigned it ſeveral years before, but it is probable that 
Zlaguin, if he did govern it, held it precariouſly of his father, 
Be that as it will, Zric was crowned, and 4Tagnns fied t0 
Scheunen, hE,E e he entered into a negotiation, about the ceſſion 
of that province to I aldumar, which at firſt had no ciiedh 
Samus having ſceret aſiurances of aſſiſtance from Germazy. 

an unnaturz! war was all this while carrying on bet weel 
the father and the ſon, The latter deſcated and put to death 
the favourite, but the duke of /Z:chenburgh and the coun: of 
Floſſtein interpoſing, an accommodation was concluded, by1 
partition of the kingdom in 1357, by which Magnus reſerved 
to himſelf Upland, Gothiand, TVermland, TYeft Gothland, Or 
land, and part of Hlallund, while the ſon was to poſſeſs all tae 
reſt of the Sire! dominions, Schonen in particular. i 
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had this accommodation taken place, when queen Blanche per- 
ded her huſband to invite his ſon Eric to his court, where, I 
under pretence of buſmeſs, ſhe preſented him with a cup of * N is 
ion from her own hand, which killed him in twenty days polioned. 
after he drank it. It is ſaid her motive for this wicked act 

was, leſt Eric, who had been declared king, thould marry, 

ind thereby introduce into the kingdom, a rival to her autho- 

ity. We have related this fact from the Daniſb and Stwed:/h 

writers; but though it ſeems to be pretty certain that the 

prince died with a conviction of his having been poiſoned by 

his own mother, yet the atrocity of the fact, from ſome cir- 
emſtances, admits of great doubt. : 

Upon the death of Eric, Magnus, under the ſanction of the Treaty 
moſt ſolemn promiſes to reform his conduct, reaſſumed the with Dee- 
undivided government of Sweden, He now entered into very mart. 
near connections with the court of Denmark, as we have had 
alrezdy occaſion to obſerve. He carried his ſon Haquin to Co- 
jhazen, where he eſpouſed him to Margaret, daughter to 
Walkemar, who was then but ſeven years of age, and was af- 
terwards the Semramis of the north. As the price of the mar- 
rage, Magnus, without conſulting the ſtates of Stveden, ſur- 
rendered all the archives belonging to Schanen, and though the 
diſcontent of his ſubjects induced him afterwards to make a 
faint oppoſition to Valdemar's taking poſieſſion of it, it is 
certain, that in the year 1360, he confirmed the ceſſion of it, 
by a ſolemn treaty with the Dane, and /Yaldemar thereby be- 
came its ſovereign maſter. One of the terms upon which the 
cefion was made, was, that //aldeiar ſhould aſſiſt Magnus in 
puniſhing the rebellious Gothlanders. Accordingly, in 1361, 
Waldemar joined with his ally in a deſcent upon Gothland. 
where he ravaged the country, and plundered the rich town of 
Mich. Next year he repeated the like inhumanities in the 
land of Oæland. Thoſe proceedings ſerved to render Magnus 
more deteſtable, if poſſible, than he had ever been in the eyes 
of his ſubjects, who made the moit moving applications for 
protection to Haguin of Norway, which they accordingly ob- 
taned. He marched to the aſſiſtance of his father's ſubjects, 
and confined him in the caſtle of Calmar. The ſtates then de- 
manded of Haquin to renounce his propoſed matrimonial alli- 
ance with the princeſs of Denmark, and to eſpouſe a princeſs 
of the houſe of Holſtein, to which Magnus and Hagrin ſeemed 
agree, The Holſlein princeſs was intercepted, and detain- 
ed by JYaldemar, in her voyage to Sueden. The duke of 
Mecllenbitrgh and the count of Holſicin endeavoured to deliver 
ber by force of arms, but /Yaldemar perſuaded Haguin to mar- 
ly her, in utter breach of his oath. This alienated the afﬀec- 

Wns of the Szvediſß nobility from Haguin, as well as fiom 
Haemus; and the chicis of the malecontents applied to Henry 
of Z5//fcin to accept of their crown. He declined the honour, 
ut recommended to their choice duke bert of 1echlenburgh, 
whoſe mother was filter to Hanus. That prince likewiſe 
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Albert 
choſen 
king of 


Sweden, 


Magnus 
defeated 
and made 
priſuner, 


See p. 

4045 

eg. 
1371. 


and 1s 


drowned. 


2 de- 
poſed for 
malverſa- 
tion. 
1376. 


iſland of Gothland, with the cities of J/iſby and Helſingburg, 


and many other valuable territories. We have already ſeen 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
declined the honour offered him, and the deputies el 
their king his ſecond ſon, Albert. 5 F | md by 
This young prince accepted of the proffered honour with. 
out any difficulty, and was immediately carried to Gothland 
where the rendezvous of the malecontents was held, and from 
thence, after taking upon himſelf the title of king, he eaſi 
became maſter of Stochholm. He was there proclaimed kin ; 
ſecond time; but Magnus, who was powerfully ſupported by 
the kings of Denmark and Norway, fo far from conſenting to 
his own depoſition, invaded Upland at the head of an army. 
He was met by the Swedes, under Albert, and a deſperate bat. 
tle enſuing, Magnus was taken priſoner, and his fon Haquin 
with great difficulty eſcaped wounded out of the field. The 
number of Danes who ſtill were poſſeſſed of the ſtrong holds 
of Sweden, and the oppoſition made by Haquin, obliged A. 
bert to propoſe terms of accommodation with Denmark, The 
were accepted of by J/ai/demar, to whom Albert ceded the 


in what manner a confederacy of the princes of the north, in 
which Albert became a party, drove Waldemar out of Dey- 
mark, while Albert recovered poſſeſſion of Schenen. In 1371, 
Haquin made ſuch a progreſs in an invaſion of Sweden, that he 
defeated Albert and laid ſiege to Stockholm, where Magnus ſtill 
continued a prifoner. Negotiations were propoſed, and an 
accommodation enſued, thro' which /4agnus recovered his li- 
berty, by paying twelve thouſand crowns to Albert, and his 
renouncing all right to the crown of Seder, and the province 


of Schonen, and only reſerving to himſelf the provinces of 


Weſt Gotpland, Wermland and Dali. Magnus did not long 


ſurvive this treaty, which he punctually performed, and re- 


tiring to a private life, in Norway, he was accidentally drown- 


ed near Blomenfort. 

We have already ſeen, about the year 1376, how Albert 
engaged himſelf in his nephew, the duke of Mechlenburgh's 
quarrels about his ſucceſſion to the crown of Denmart, after 
the death of Haldemar; but the affairs of the north now took 
an unexpected turn, Haquin of Norway died ſoon after his 
father, and his ſon Claus was choſen king of Denmar#, upon 
the death of J/aldemar, his grandfather ; but a dreadful tem- 
peſt diſſipated the fleet of the Mac lenburghers, and their allies, 
and, in fact, obliged the duke of Mecflenburgh to abandon his 
claim upon the crown of Denmark, though his grandion, A. 


bert, was deſcended from Marr 2rct's eldeſt ſiſter. The death 


I 380. 


of the duke and his grandſon A hert, in 1580, left Olaus without 
a competitor to the crown of Denmark ; but upon his abſence 
in Norway, Albert, king of Sweden, made an irruption into 
Denmark, and was repulſed. Margaret then, managed her 
ſon's affairs in Denmar#,” and it was with pleaſure ſhe jaw that 
Albert was grown extremely unpopular in Sweden. His va 

prodigality to Germans, and other foreigners, againſt 4 _ 
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e lars and conſtitutions of that country, had impoveriſn- 
1 his finances, Which he ſought to repleniih, by laying ex- 
effre taxes upon his people, without ſparing the properties 
of his clergy and his nobility. The inſolence of the foreign- 
5, whom he placed in the chief poſts of the kingdom, that 
ey might be ſubſervient to his arbitrary views, encreaſed his 


popularity, and the ſtates of his kingdom, at laſt, laid be- 


Damark and Norway, the firſt by hereditary right, the latter 
by election. To ber the malecontent nobility of Scveden ap- 
led for protection againſt Albert, who was preparing to ſeize, 
by force, a third part of the rents of the church and the no- 
ity. She agreed to their requeſt, and entered into the 
{heme of dethroning Albert, provided the Swedib nobility 
would ſecure her their crown if ſhe was ſucceſsful, and to 
efabliſh the ſucceſſion in her family. They were forced to 
embrace her terms, and Albert, as his laſt reſource, being de- 
fitute of money, gave her battle on the plains of Falcoping, 
in which he was entirely defeated and taken priſoner, toge- 
ther with his ſon. This victory was far from placing Mar- 
gare on the throne of Steen. Unhappily for the Swedes, 
Stick21/m, and their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, were in poſſeſſion of 
the Holſteiners, the Mechlenburgbers, and Alberi's other Ger- 
nun allies, who looked upon the Stwedes, as well as the Danes 
and Norvegians, as their enemics. They reduced to aſhes all 
the places where they thought Margaret's intereſt was preva- 
lent, They were joined by the inhabitants of the Hanſe 
towns; and the fea was equally a ſcene bf devaſtation as the 
and, Margaret laid fiege to $t5ciholm, where the German 
pariſon plundered, tortured, and butchered the chief innabi— 
unts, whom they accuſed of favouring MHargaret's cauſe,; and 
to ſuch a degree of barbariry were they carried, that after re- 
lſting the torture, they ſhut them up, and burnt them in 


ends in the north of Germamy covered the ſeas with pirates, 
mo committed barharities that beſriended the cauſe of Mar- 
fort, by giving the Swedes a diſguſt for her antagoniſts. A 


out the ſame time, drove Aargaret's troops from the ſiege of 
Ihrckbg/m, but without being able entirely to raiſe it. Athert, 
u the beginning of the war, had mortgaged the iſle of Goth- 
ad to the grand maſter of the Tenutenic order. for ready mo- 
ey, which had been ſpent before his impriſonment. The 
ties of Ro/toch and Ii ſnar, as well as the dukes of Mecflen- 
brgh and Stargard, and the counts of H»!f2in, had laid out 
Immenſe ſums in fitting out fleets and armies for his relief; but 
ul the return they received, was from their equally plunder- 
% the friends of both parties. Margaret was ſenſible of their 
Mon, and returning to Denmark, ſhe made ſuch advances 
0 the houſe of Holſtein and Slefwick, as detached them _—_ 
| the 


louſes, While thoſe tragical ſcenes were acting, Atbert's 1 


ltrong reinforcement of Germans which arrived at Stoch boln 
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tre him the illegality and madneſs of his proceedings. Olaus Margaret 
f Denmark was now dead, and Margaret was ſole queen of of Dez. 


mark cbo- 
ſen queen 
of Sæbeden. 


Ibid. 


A treaty 
is con- 
cluded. 
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Death of 
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the confederacy againſt her. The duke of Mecklenburgh fol 
lowed their example, and the Zanſe towns, receiving ng _ 
fit from the war, joined in the general diſpoſition to reſtore 
peace to the north, and to clear the Baliic from pirates, Acon. 
greſs was held at Hel/ingburgh, but a magiſtrate of Stralſund 
being killed, it came to nothing. The conferences were re. 
newed at Labolm, in 1394, in the preſence of Margaret and 
the duke of Mecklenburgh, and deputies from all the allies at. 
trending, Margaret agreed to reſtore Albert, and his fon, prince 
Eric, to their liberty, on condition of their renouncing, in 
three years time, all pretenſions to the crown of Sweden, or 
returning to their claims. Stochholm was to be put into the 
hands of the Hanſe towns in the interim, and they agreed to 
pay fixty thouſand marks of filver, in cafe of the non-yer. 


| formance of the treaty. Albert accepted of thoſe condition, 


and returned to ecklerburgh, where he reigned jointly with 
his nephew. He refuſed, however, to comply with the terms 
of the treaty, and the ladics of that duchy, by ſelling their 
jewels, generouſly aſſiſted him in raiſing the "Sa thouſand 
marks, which were to be paid by the Hauſe towns as the for- 
feiture. | 

It was pretty extraordinary, that though Margaret was ac- 


Albert and knowledged to be queen of Sweden, yet her capital was to be 


his ſon. 


poſſeſſed for three years by a neutral power. But her ſitua- 
tion, even at that time, was very delicate. The Swedes hated 
Albert more than they loved her, and ever ſince the battle of 
Falcoping, ſhe found them trifiing about the performance of 
their obligations to receive her as their queen; and a great 
party of the ſenate thought, that while Albert was in being, 
and had not renounced his ſovereignty, their allegiance to him 
could not be ditfolved, The performance of the late treaty, 
on the part of Margaret, removed thoſe objections, and the 
now found herſelf the greate{t monarch that for many centu- 
ries had reigned in the north. As to Albert, he compromiſed 
the affair of his mortgage upon the ifle of Gothland, where he 
eſtabliſhed a court for his beloved fon, Er:c, and he was pre- 
paring to renew the war, by the aſſiſtance of his allies, when 
the death of that prince mortified in him all ambition to ge- 


mount his throne. He ſent orders that &t2c+#holm ſhould be de- 


P. 406, 
407. 
Wiſe con- 
duct of 


livered up to Margaret, with all the other places he held in 
Sweden ; ſo that, in all probability, the 60, oo marks torteiture 
never was paid. He died in the year 1412. ; 
Whatever private or political vices Margaret might be 
guilty of, it is certain ſhe was an accompliſhed politician, 
and a princeſs of high ſpirit, if we except the boundleſs wealth 
and power ſhe beſtowed upon her clergy, We have already 
ſeen how ſhe had adopted young Eric of Pomerania to ve bit 
ſucceſſor, though, ſome ſay, that even in her lifetime he was 
crowned, and that Margaret held the reins of government 


Margaret. only as regent. Her view was, to eſtabliſh in futurity the 


three crowns of the north under her ſucceſſors, and to 4 
4 qu 
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ver any diſlike the Swedes might have for this meaſure ; ſhe | 
nan her reign with many popular acts of government. She 


b fol. 


| 
15 Apel the foreigners who had been introduced by Albert ; 
con- he razed the fortreites he had built for bridling the people; 11 
lfund he reſumed his extravagant gifts; ſhe repealed his arbitrary jo 
e re- :6s, and in all ſhe did, ſhe took advice of her Sweaiyh ſenate, 1 
and To keep the revenues of the crown and of the public as di 1 
'$ at- tinct as poſſible, ſhe obtained Eaſt and gi Gothland, Werm- 1 
rince ind, eſlermanlaud, Dalecarlia, and all its mines, for her de- MW 
g, in meſnes, and ſhe filled up all places of power and truſt with ſuch | 4 
1, Of gelle as had the greateſt property and credit in their country. [5 
0 the We have already given the hiſtory of the union of Calmar; p. 407, 1 
ed to by which ſhe united the poſſeſſion of the three northern king- 406. 5 | 
per- doms in her own perſon, with tome remarks on the defects of ll : 
tons, that treaty. The truth is, the Swwedzh deputies were ſo jealous Union of bu 
with of her predilection for Denmark, that they never could be brought Cala v. 1.0 
erms to conſent to an incorporate union upon the principles Maron 1 397. || i 
their ret propoſed, not to mentio! the national animoſities that ſub- ; BY 
fand ſed between the two people. It is even uncertain whether a 1 
fol- true copy of the articles of that union has come to our hang 1 
2 thoſe exhibited by the Sb es and Danes are different. 1 
; 20 As by the union of Ca/mar, the crowns of Denmark and Partiality 1 
) be Sureden were in poliefiion of Margaret, we muſt refer the rea- of Mar- 1 
tua- der to the hiſtory of Deamark, aiter this union, till its diſſo- gc: to $48 
ated Jution, as to many particulars, Margaret is repreſented in ſo the Danes, "30 
e of dicerent a light, that cven the great tranfactions of her admi- 8 1 
e of nitration, after that period, are not ſufficiently aſcertained. 90 
reat IH ſcems, however, to be undoubted, that aſter obtaining her 20 
ing, great end, ſhe pulled off the maſk, and gave way to her af- 1 
bim fection for her countrymen, the Danes. Ihe Swedes accuſe 3 
aty, her of loading thein with taxes, though we cannot ſee with 1 
ſhe what juſtice, if the had a ſeparate revenue of her own, and 1 
lu. was obliged to conſult her ſenate as to all extraordinary ſubſi- 7 
iſed dies. It is perhaps, not without reaſon, that the fame authors 1 
he blame her for carrying money out of Sweden, to be ſpent in + 
es Denmark; but that was probably the money ariſing from her 708 
nen own demeſnes. She anſwered the complaints of the Stedes, 1 
re- but mme recommended to young Eric to depend upon the 1 
des Danes, more than upon either the Swedes or the Nerwve- 1 
in gians. | | | : 1 1 a 
ure Notwithſtanding the late king Alberts compromiſe with the 5 7 
knights of the Teutonic order, we find them in poſſeſſion of 1 
be Cotbland, and their grand maſter pretended, that, inſtead of its 1 {| 
any being a mortgage, he held it by right of conqueſt, having taken 1 
lth it irom the pirates during the late commotions. This deter- p. 408. _ tj 9 
ady mined her to employ force in retaking it, and in 1404, ſne 1404. 1 
ber ſent tro-ps into the iſland, under Agot Magnus, and Abra- 418 
vas bam Broder, who beſieged its capital, /77/by. While the Danes N 1 
ent were prefiing the ſiege with great fury, the emperor, as pro- beſieged.) 1 
tn tector of the Teutonic order, called a congreſs at Helfingburg, = 14188 
3 Where Aar garei's deputics attended, and agreed to pay a cer- | ii 
KT Vox. . | Hh tain 'k 
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tain ſum to the knights, who were to keep poſſeſſion of the 
iſle till it was paid, which was not till ſome time aſter; bud 


the dates aſſigned by authors to the whole of this tranſaQion Wl . 

are confuſed and contradictory ; for we are told by ſome tha bet. 

the Swedes were driven entirely out of the iſland, mile 

1405. In 1406, Eric married the daughter of Henry the IVth aH no: 

England, and took upon himſelf the adminiſtration of govern bei 

ment, by putting to death Margaret's favourite, Abraham Br. {cn 

derſon. The Daniſh hiſtorians pretend, indeed, that Margara Wi fir 

to the day of her death, retained all her power and influencoiM to t 

in the government; but this is contrary to the teſtimony, not clai 

Death of only of the Swediſh, but all other, hiſtorians, Perhaps thei afte 

Margaret. accounts may be reconciled, by admitting that Margarei, tir. wer 

ed with the toils of government, relinquiſhed them to Eric, e. con 

pecially in Sweden, where, at the time of her death, which I 

1412, happened in 1412, ſhe was deteſted. Beſides what we hae wi 

already obſerved of the character of this princeſs as queen o © / 

| Her cha- Denmark, we are to obſerve, that the Szvedes accuſe her of t i'r! 

b | rater, moſt ungenerous and unjuſt violations of the treaty of Cana, Wi 

= not only by ſpending her time and revenues in Denmarę, but fee 
| 


by filling the chief civil and military poſts in Sweden with tha 

Danes. When deputies from the Swediſh ſenate had the cou-Wi intc 

rage to remonſtrate againſt thoſe infractions, ſhe inſultingy £": 

adviſed them to be as careful in preſerving their privileges, 5 ns 

ſhe was in poſſeſſing their fortreſſes. bra 

Eric the We have already mentioned the ſcheme which Erie ani #nc 
VIIch, of Margaret had formed for reannexing the duchy of Sieſwicb to Vet 
Pomera- the crown of Denmar#, and the difficulties they met with from Ves 
nia. the Holſtein princes, whoſe general, Schatbenburg, defcated tie en 
Danes In a great battle. Though this affair was entirely fo- pol 

reign to Sweden, yet Eric forced the Swedes to ſerve in his ar- © 

p. 408. mies, and to raiſe large taxes for proſecuting the war. A0 
their provinces and fortreſſes were in the hands of Daniſh ty- V* 

rants, their remonſtrances, inſtead of procuring them relic, N 

Cruelty of encreaſed their 1 A Dane filled the ſee of Up/a!, and il W. 
the Danes. the inhumanity of the Daniſb governors, exceeded what is re- cel 
lated of the worſt of eaſtern tyrants. One of them, Erol Af 

out of mere wantonneſs, uſed to flay and broil them alive, Wi Wh 

and the ſmalleſt miſery they underwent, was to be yoked to- een 

. , * to draw his ploughs One Jeſſon Aſdal, governor of d 
=_ 8 alecarlia, was equally inhuman, and the brave Engelbert, the rep 
1 Dalecarlian deputy, was, as we have already ſeen, driven out 
bo of Denmark for demanding the puniſhment of the tyrant. gn 
| Upon Engelbert's return, the Dalecarlians revolted, and choie 
= him for their leader. Ps was expelled out of their count!y, & 
ö and retired to Denmark. Engelbert animated his countrymen © 
to a total expulſion of the Danes out of Sueden, which he faid 

= was the only remedy that could be applied to their ſuffering. Po 
3 An inſur- He was joined by the north Hallanders, under Eric Pacht, q 
on rection in and the Uplanders declared themſelves of the ſame ſentiments tne 
9 Seder, The avowed reſolution of the Dani/5 governors, to red 10 
ü 4 | 5 
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de inſurcents by force of arms, augmented Engelbert's army 
0 5 art x ſenate of OTJEAEN to mb Wadeſten. 
Fveclhert ir repidly entered their aſſembly, and after laying 
detre em, in the moſt forcible and pathetic manner, the 
niſeries ot nis country, he concluded, that Eric, their king, 
not having performed the terms on which he was raiſed to 
their throne, they were abſolved from their allegiance. The 
Gnate having been long accuſtomed to ſlavery, at firſt were 
fr from bein of his opinion, but upon Engelberi's threatening 
do treat them as the adherents of the tyrant, they formally diſ- 
chimed all allegiance to Eric. The progreſs of Engelbert, 
after this, was extenſive and rapid, and though the 2 
were inclined to oppoſe him, yet both parties came to an ac- 
commodation. 

In 14;4, Engelbert aſſembled the ſtates general at Stockholm, 1434. 
where Cropelin, the governor of that capital, and the intrigues where 
of Eric's friends, defeated the public ſpirited efforts of Engel- Eric ar- ' 
bert, without allaying the ferment of the nation. Engelbert tives. 
fill kept the field, and Eric ſet fail from Denmark with a great 
feet, which was wrecked or diſperſed by a ſtorm, but the ſhip 
that carried Eric arrived at Stockholm, We are not ſufficiently 
informed of the particulars that followed, for we are told that 
| Eric prevailed with the ſenate and nobility to give him a meet- 
ing, after Engelbert had beſieged him in his capital. The nobles 
bravely aſſerted their own rights of reſiſtance in Eric's face, 
and though he did not recede from his tyrannical demands, 
yet he prevailed with the members to grant him a truce for a i 
year, upon which he returned to Denmark, Though this is i 
an'undoubted, yet it 1s an unaccountable, fact ; unleſs we ſup- 1 
poſe that the ſenate was divided in itſelf, and favoured Eric's eſ- 1 
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cape, for it can be called no better; or, what is ſtill more 
probable, that the moſt conſiderable fortreſſes in the Kingdom 
were ſtill in his hands. | 

Whatever may be in this, it is certain that the ſenate, not- His in- 
withſtanding all the provocations that their country had re- conſtanev 
ceived, was extremely tender of Eric, and his prerogative. and per- 
After his return to Denmar#, another diet was held at Abo, fidy. 
where Cropelin, and the grand maiter of the Teutonic order at- 
tended on the part of Eric, and prevailed with the aſſembly 
not to come to extremities, till they ſhould try what a freſh 
repreſentation of their grievances would produce. This al- 
ſembly ſate down on the 4th of Hay, and having drawn up a 
recapitulation of their rights and ſufferings, Eric arrived at 
Wockbalm before the end of July, where he ſolemnly ſwore to 
grant them redreſs of all their grievances, and for the future, . 
to govern according to their laws, and the conſtitutions of 
Cafnar. He agreed, at the fam? time, that Engelbert ſhould 
polleſs, for his life, the city of Orebro. Scarcely was the ink 
which ingroſſed thoſe. conventions dry, before Eric broke 
them in every particular, by acting with greater deſpotiſm 
than ever, and breathing vengeance againit Engeil ert. He eve 
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murdered 
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Carles Canmiſon, the grand marſhal of the kingdom, had the I; 
ancient kings of Sweden for his anceſtors, and he was the moſt | 
reſpectable of all the nobility, not only for his birth, but for 
his courage, and an air of majeſty, which commanded reſpect, 
and attended all his actions. Whether in his heart he wasa J 
patriot, may be juitly queitioned, becauſe he had ſecretly, for 
ſome time, aipired to the crown, and envied the glory that 
£ngelbert had acquired. He was the darling of the ſenate and 
the nobility, as £:geibert was of the gentry and peaſantry. | 
By the aſſiſtance of mediators, it was agreed that Canutſm ? 
ſhould carry on the ſiege of the citadel of Stockholm, while 

£rgelbert was employed in driving out the Daniſb governors. 4 
As Engellert was proceeding, with great ſucceſs, in this 
commiſſion, he was infamouſly aſſaſſinated by the procure- 
ment of Canutſan; and his command devolved upon his friend, 
Eric Pache, who reſolved to revenge his death. A civil war 

enſued among the inſurgents, which, in the end, reſtored | 


The Con- 


federacy 
againſt 


Eric 


% 2$9F* ken 
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diſpoſted his friend, Cropelin, becauſe he thought him too mo- 
derate. He reinforced his garriſon of Stockholm, and by means 
of a large ſlect and army he had prepared, he diſpoſſeſſed all F 
the Swedijh governors of their places, and filled them with J. 
Danes. In fhort, he treated Szveden in every reſpect as a re. 


bellious, and a conquered country. The miſerable Swedes ob. 


tained ſome retpite by a ſtorm, which diffipated his fleet. 
and obliged kim to return to Denmark, They renewed their 1 
remonſtrances with incredible moderation, and Eric returned J. 
to Scocſholm with his nephew, Bogeflaus of Pomerania, to j 
whom he propoſed to reſign his crowns, and to whom the 


Daniſh governor of Stecfholim actually ſwore allegiance. 


The voice of diſtreſt liberty again called Engelbert into the 1 1 
field, who immediately inveſted Stockholm. He was attended 
by the ſenate, and the citizens, overpowering the foreigners, 
gave him admittance, upon which the Daniſh governor retired 
to the citadel, This glorious period, which ought to have © 


been the zzra of $Szwedifh liberty, had almoſt proved its ruin, Jr, 


tne king to his authority. 


The ſenate, by this diſſention, loſing all hopes of recovering 
their liberty by force, ſummonced another diet at Calnar, 
where Eric, renewing all his promiſes of governing according 
to the laws, he was again admitted to the exerciſe of royalty. 
In a ſubſequent dict, held at the ſame place, a new treaty ot 
union, in which the old treaty was confirmed, and all its de- f 
tects ſupplicd, was propoſed. The mode of ſucceſſion Was 
Hxed, but it is uncertain whether the proceedings of the diet 
were ratified by Eric, who by this time had retired to his fa- n 
vourite ifle of Gothlend, with all the royal treaſures and ar- Fj 
chives of Studen. According to ſome authors, he fizned the | 


act of ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, and upon his going 


to Gethland, the ſenate, fearing that he had been drowned, put hi 


the adminiſtration of affairs into the hands of Conutſm. Ca- 


gelten, before this time, had given many proofs of an un, 


bounded 


means 
fled all 
m with 
as A re- 


Aeg ob- 


s fleet, 
d their | 


turned 
Nia, to 


to the 
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$.nded ambition; and though they conferred upon him that 


. 8 


they renewed their oaths of fidelity to Eric, if living; 
when they found he was in Gothland, ey ſent deputics to 
duce him to return to Sweden, and to confirm the late con- 


J:utions that had paſled at Calmar. The firſt inſtructions of 


# deputies were, to apply themſelves to the ſenate of Den- 
at but they found the Danes were as much exaſperated 
ninſt Eric as the Swedes; upon which they went to Goth- 


I, where Eric treated them with all imaginable indignity, - 
I. refuſed to agree to any one of their propoſitions. The 
a Tati deputies, after this, entered into ſtrong, but ſecret, 
Om the 
Iuncerted between them, that Chr iſtopher of Bavaria ſhould be 
Inited to take their crowns. 

tended | Upon the report of the Swedifh deputies, to their ſenate, a Ie is de- 


nnections with the diſconiented Daniſh nobility, and it was 
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I8ners, Arplution was formed to depoſe Eric, and according to ſome poſed, 


retired * 
) have 
S rum. 


ad the 
e moſt 


ut for 


athors, his depofition was formal; but though this is not 
aite-aſcertaince, it is certain that Cantſon, by virtue of his 
jniniftrator{hip, forced many of the Dauiſb governors to re- 
zu the places they held, into his hands, and he filled them up 
mth his own creatures; ſo that he became, in the opinion of 
he people, too powerful for an adminiſtrator, 


Pache aſſem 


ſped, | Jed the peaſantry, whom he exhortcd to revenge the death of Packs 


Was a Flwehbert, and defeated the troops of Canutſon, who, under treache- 


e 


y, for Inrtence of a treaty, decoyed Pache into his power, and molt rouſiy put 


y that 
te and 


ant . 4 
— 


while 
rnors. 


1 this 


* 
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Cure- | 


riend, 
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2 0 . The ſituation of Eric, who continued in Gorbland, and en- Obe 
Ibyed his treaſures in fitting out ſhips, to ravage the coaſt, pher of 
nd interrupt the trade of Sweden and Denmark, was very ex- Pavaria 
Jioordinary, and the more fo, as his depredations were con- ac 


s de- 
was 
diet 
is fa- | 
d ar- 


rOINS 


Un- 


nded © 


F is captain general in Sweden, happened; but they 


Inerent it. 


racherouſly ſtruck off his head. 
kteſtable in the eyes of the Szweders, and the nobility was con- 
imed more than ever in their reſolution to call in Chri/topher 
Bavaria. Several inſurrections, particularly one under 
Im, and another under Stenon, whom ric had conſtituted 
were ſup- 
meſſed by Canutſon, who cut off the heads of all who durlt fo 
nuch as expoſtulate againſt his tyranny. Had it not been for 


te frantic behaviour of Eric, he might have been once more 
Jrcalled to the throne of Sweden; but the ſtates were now fo 
TIiblutely determined upon the election of his nephew by his 
Inter, Chriſtopher of Bavaria, that all Canutſon's arts could not 


He however obtained, in conſideration of the 


its he had contracted during his adminiſtratorſhip, a grant 
Aer himſelf and his heirs of the province of Finland, with the 


le of Ozland and Berghilm., 


Canutſon, after this, grew to death. 


CSpts 


red at by Chr iſtopher of Bavaria, who accepted the crown on the 
** e ſame terms as had been preſcribed to his two immediate crown. 


Jiedeceſſors. He copied Eric in every part of his tyrannical 
put Iovernment, and married the princeſs Dorothy of Brandenburgh. 
. o appeaſe the clamours of his people, he fitted out an arma- 
tent, under pretence of acting ægainſt Erie; but upon his ar- 
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rival in Gothland, he paid him a friendly viſit, and he and 


Chriſtopher parted in good terms, excuſing himſelf to the | 


Swedes, by ſaying that it was unreaſonable he ſhould deprive 


his uncle of his bread. The Danes, as well as the Swede, | 
had come to a reſolution of depoſing Chriftopher for his repeat= | 


ed acts of tyranny; and he endeayoured to reform his govern. 
ment, but died in January 14 8. 


Upon his death, the two brothers, Janſons, were appointed | 


joint regents of Sweden, which on this occaſion was ſplit into 
two parties. One was for deferring the election of a king till 
an aſſembly of the deputies of the three kingdoms was held, 


and it could be known whether it was poſlible to revive th 


union of Calmar. The other party, at the head of which was 
Canul ſon, very properly urged that the union of Calmar waz ! 
now at an end, and Canut/on acted with ſo much addreſs, that 
he was preferred to the two regents, and crowned king of due. 
den, at Upjal. He found himiclt, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, without warlike ſtores, ſhips or treaſures, all which 
had been carried to Denmark by his two immediate predeceſ. 
fors. That he might do ſomething popular, he made a deſcent 3 
upon the iſle of Gothland, the event of which we have already * 
ſeen. All we have to add, is, that Eric was much more ex- 
aſperated againſt the Swedes than the Danes; becauſe he faid | 
the former wanted to deprive him of that ſpot of ground which ! 
the latter left him unmoleſted. Though e failed in 
this expedition, yet, upon an invitation from the Nervegian 
nobility, he paſſed into that kingdom, where he received their | 
crown, at Dronth:tm. Upon his return to Sweden, he called a * 
diet at Abroga, aud appointed commiſſioners to treat with the 
Danes concerning the rendition of the ifle of Gothland. Map- *! 
nus Green, his fri general, was at the head of this commiſ- 
ſion, and being ſecretly diſguſted with Canutſen, he and his 
fellow commiſſioners entered into very cloſe connections with * 
the Daniſb commiſſioners, for icnewing the union of Cam, 
which, in fact, implied the ſtripping Canutſon of both his 
crowns, in favour of Chriſtiern king of Denmark. Their con- 
ferences, however, ended in the concluſion of a peace. (a- 
nutſon more than ſuſpected what had paſſed, and upon the 
return of his commiſſioners, he deprived them of all their en- 
ployments, and ſume ſay, ſequeſtered their eſtates. It is cer- 
tain, he puniſhed them as far as his power permitted him, or 
he durſt in prudence, on account of their high rank and qua- 
lity, even the archbiſhop of Uyſal being involved in their 


guilt, 


T 


terview between the two monarchs, the Danes, who were 


in poſſeſſion of Gothland, made a piratical deſcent upon the | 
nei-hbourhood of S::c4holm, which was reſented by Canutſon, ? 
by invading Sweden with ſeventy thouſand men. We have a- 
ready ſeen the Daniſb account of this expedition, which We 
are inclined to believe rather than that of the Swedes 3 becauſe 4 


In 145, though the late peace had been renewed in an in- 


he an 


to the 


leprive 


edel, 
epeat. 
overn- 

C 
Ointed 
Ion, he had intelligence that Green and his party had joined 


It into 


ng til! 
Jirtholm. Canutſon inſtantly proceeded to the relief of his 
' Tpital, and drove the Danes, with conſiderable loſs, out of 
h was Ji part of Szweden. He was equally ſucceſsful againſt them 
% and 2? Gothland, for his general, Thorde Bonde, re- 
Fred all the laſt mentioned province, and Chriſtiern was 
Filed to evacuate the former, | 

Canutſon's ſucceſſes againſt the Danes overawed the male- Policy of 
Jintents, who had not yet declared themſelves, and the arch- Chriſtiern. 
Jihop renewed his oath of fidelity. The politic Chriſtiern, 
Jrihout being diſcouraged by thoſe appearances, amuſed Ca- 
Juſr, ſometimes with fruitleſs negotiations, and ſometimes 
Int alarming invaſions, which Canut/on durſt not re” be- 


e ſaid ale of the dangerous ferment, which he knew was ſtil 


_ | mong his people. 
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i Way 
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Yegian 
their 
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with 


con- 
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Jie public diſcontents, eſpeciall 
Jie Bonde, his beſt and mo 
** te with the revenues of the clergy. At laſt, the popular 
Mag- Tint intelligence to Chriſtiern, that if he then began his ope- 
tons, all Szweden would declare for a revival of the union of 
d his 7 (nar, Chriſtiern had then a good fleet, and in 1455, he re- 
Jared the iſle of Oeland, and took Borkhslm, He was equally 
cceſsful in Finland, and Green, who was then in his ſervice, 


1 his Jhure Iyburg, but was unable to reduce its citadel, Amidſt fo 


my diſtreſſes, Canut/on had no other reſource than to aſſem- 


Ca. [ik the ſtates at Stockholm; but they met in ſo bad humour, 
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| 1d Canutſon been ſo ſucceſsful as they repreſent him, it is im- 
I.hable he would have returned ſo ny to Sweden, or that 


+ would have entirely abandoned all his conqueſts in Schonen. 
ring his abſence, the diſcontented party in Sweden, with 


Ji: archbiſhop at their head, renewed their connections with 


(nfiern, who fell with an army into Veſt Gothland, where 
took Lodeſe, and compelled the inhabitants to ſend notice 


nereign, While Canut/on was on his march to repel this in- 


ie Danes, whoſe fleet, under Axel/on, was actually beſieging 


lurking 
It obliged him, however, to keep on foot 


rat armies, and to levy oppreſſive taxes, which encreaſed 
after he had put to death 
faithful general, and made 


icontent roſe ſo high, that the archbiſhop of Up/al privately 


1 the tat they condemned him to pay for certain ſhips which the 
em- hes had taken from the archbiſhop of Up/al. Canuſſon loſt 
cer? il patience at this treatment, and reſolved to defend himſelf 
„ Jhaftanding army, and his garriſons. The clergy declared 
qu?” ſtemſelves againſt him, almoſt to a man, and when he march- 
their to retake Oeland, the archbiſhop poſted him up in his ca- 

„ AJPhedral as a heretic and a tyrant, and then exchanged his ec- 
1 a Aceſtaſtical for a military habit. He, at the ſame time, put all 
| , is great officers of ſtate and his houſhold, under arreſt, and 
ne Ajundered the palace. Canitſon, hearing of this rebellion, re- 
Yor ſuned of a ſudden with fourteen hundred horſe, thinking to 
= ſuuprize his enemies; but he hiinſelf was ſurprized, by the vi- 
| - 1 Want and warlike prelate, who cut in pieces or took priſoners 
le; 0 II b 4 | itn: 
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his party, wounded himſelf, and obliged him to f 
* which the archbiſhop immediately invelted, Fo Sch 

It was in vain for Canulſon to offer his pardon to the rebels 
Their head told his followers that he was not to be truſted: 
and produced repeated inſtances of his perſidy. Comfon, 
finding his capital untenable, and his ſubjects, almoſt to x 
man, diſaffected, put part of his treafures on board a ſhip 
but hid the remainder in the houſe of the Dominican Frinrs. 
and eſcaped to Dantzic. | | 5 

After the flight of Canutſou, Stockholm and its citadel ſurren- 
dered, and the archbiſhop declared himſelf protector of the 
kingdom. Chr:i/tiern's ſchemes were now ripe, and in conſe- 
quence of an invitation he reccived from the protector and the 
ſtates of Sueden, he landed with a fine fleet at Stockhelm, and 
after ſigning articles for the due adminiſtration of the king- 
dom, the preſervation of the liberties of the ſubject, and re- 
dreſs of grievances, he was elected and crowned. Having 
under him a powerful fleet and army, he did not think himſelf 
obliged to anſwer the extravagant expectations of the arch- 
biſhop, and his other Socdiſb friends. This ſtung the arch- 
biſhop with reſentment, which he called remorſe, for having 
dethroned his lawful ſovereign, and for which he is ſaid to 
have received abſolution from his holineſs. Chriſtiern went 
even ſo far, as to declare his intention of reſuming, without 
Paying any equivalent, the crown lands that had been granted 
away during the late reigns, but in all other reſpects, he ad- 
hered ſtrictly to the letter of his capitulation. 

The hiſtory of no country, perhaps, produces more inſtances 
than that of Sweden does, of princes who did not profit by the 
misfortunes, or the examples of their predeceſſors. Chri/tiern 
renewed all the oppreflive practices of former kings. He 


diſcovered and ſeized the treaſures left by Canton, with the 


Dominicans, and impoſed additional taxes, in violation of his 
capitulation, to pay the purchaſe money for ſome duchies he 
had bought, with which Sweden had no manner of connection. 
Being reconciled to the archbiſhop, in appearance, though 
they privately hated each other, they formed ſham plots, tor. 
which they, whom they ſuſpected to be their enemies, were 
put to death, under racks and tortures. The nature of tas 
confederacy between Chri/7zern and his archbiſhop, is not new 
in hiſtory, and was built on both ſides upon wicked principles. 
The king made the prelate his fir{t miniſter, that he might be 
rendered unpopular, and the latter, under pretence of exe- 
cuting the royal commands, rendered the king deteſtable. 
Both of them acted, as appcars from the. event, with more 
cunning than wiſdom. The archbiſhop compelled the pea- 
fants of Finland to an inſurrection, on account of an extraor- 
dinary tax he demanded, when the king was abſent in Fin- 
land; and Chrifiier::, on his return, put the archbiſhop under 
arreſt, for having Htirred up ſedition among his ſubjeRs, by his 
oppreſſions. In the mean while, the party of the exiled 12 
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ulſen was daily gathering ſtrength, and making proſelytes, 
;the public did not find itſelf bettered by its change of kings. 


| The pcafants and the clergy took part with the archbiſnop, e 


ad the king cut in pieces ſome of the former; but the biſhop . 


I Linloping had not only the boldneſs to demand the arch- 


ſhop's releaſe, but reprimanded Chri/zern for the abuſes of + 4. 
is government; upon which the archbiſhop was ſeat priſoner 


In Cabenpagen. The biſhop of Linkopins, whoſe name was 

Tt), was ſoon at the head of an army, which in 1473, de- |, 473 
Fiatcd the royal troops, beſieged Chriſtiern in Stectrolm, and IM 
Jonpeiled him to fly to Denmars. | 


Katil, pretending the throne was now vacant, and that the ? de- 
fwedrſh nation had renounced its allegiance to Chriſtiern, for cares 

de reaſons already mentioned, declared himſelf protector of got: aq, 
de kingdom, though Zric Neljon was the only ſenator of his 

wth. We are to obſerve, that Stochhclu Was Til pollette 

y the royal garriſon, but blocked up. Chri/tierm, while in 

Dmmark, levied a numerous army, and being joined by the 

enators and nobility, who were ſtill of his party, marched to 

the relief of his capital, not to fight, as he thought, but to 

(troy, the rabble of peaſants who beſicged it. He was de- 

cived, for the diſpoſitions made by Tatil and Ne!/on were fo 

xcellent, that his own troops were cut in pieces, and it was 

with difficulty that he himſelf, with a tew attendants, eſcaped 

to $trchbolm, which was beſieged anew by Kalil, who, in every 


reſpect, approved himſelf worthy of the power he had aſſumcd, 


ly relieving the people, and lowering their taxes. Kat, 
gen after his firſt ſucceſſes, had been fo moderate as to pro- 
roſe terms to CHhriſtiern, provided he would releaſe the arch- 
hlhbop, who was his uncle, which Chri/tiern refuſed. Kati, 
won this, encouraged the peaſants of Dalia and Upland to 


I :reſs the ſenate againſt Chri/tiern, and to demand the reſto- 

J zation of Canmtſon. That prince, who, ever ſince his exile, 
had, by the afhiſtance of the Dantzicgers and Foles, been wag- 

] ing perpetual hoſtilities upon the Danes, no ſooner appeared 
| with a handful of forces before Stochholm, which had been a 
| kcond time abandoned by Chriſtiern, than the inhabitants re- 
; -*y him with loud acclamations, into their city and ci- 
J tide, | 


Hiſtory is here again at a default, with regard to the views Uncer- 
ind conduct of Caruſo and Katil, What we can collect tainty of 
rom jarring authorities is, that Canulſon, upon his reſtora- hitory at 


tion, was leſs ſollicitous about rewarding his friends than hi pe. 


> 


3 obliging his enemies. Without conſulting Katil, he gene- riod. 
J vully ſet at liberty ell his Pani prifoners; but no ſooner 


vere they imbarked, than the offended prelate purſued, and 
brought back the {hips which carried them. By this time, 
Uriftiern, ſenſible that he never could recover'the crown of 
eden without the aſſiſtance of the two prelates, apologized 
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only ſet him at liberty, but gave him greater proofs than ever of | 


his eſteem and friendſhip. He furniſhed him with large ſums of 

money ; he appointed him a ſplendid retinue to attend him 

back to Sweden; he declared him viceroy there, and impower- 

ed him to act as if he himſelf were preſent. The prelate 

| knew that this profuſion of favour was meant only to induce 
The arch- him to declare againſt Canuiſon. Upon his return, he con- 
biſhop of fulted with Aatil, and they reſolved to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Up/al de- neither prince, but to act independent of both, and to have 
feats Ca- nothing in view but the liberties of their country. This de- 


nulſon. claration being ſeconded by ſeveral popular meaſures, the two 


who re- prelates ſoon ſaw themſelves at the head of a numerous army, 
nounces with which they beſieged Canutſon in Stockholm. Canutſon 
thecrown. thought a crown was not worth the wearing that was at the 
diſpoſal of its ſubje&s, and reſolved to venture his on the fate 
of a ſingle battle, which was accordingly fought upon the ice 
near Stockholm, with almoſt unparalleled fury and bloodſhed; 
but after a long and obſtinate diſpute, victory remained with 
the prelates, though they did not think proper to purſue Ca- 
nutſon. A body of Dalecarlians, who were in his intereſt, and 
coming to his relief, being likewiſe defeated, he was forced to 
renounce the crown of S$Tveden, to ſwear that he would not 
accept of it, even if it was offered him, and to retire to a pri- 
vate life, upon a revenue ſo ſmall, that it ſcarcely ſupplied him 

with neceſſaries. | | | | 
Arxelſon Proſperous as the archbiſhop was at this time, the nobility 
declared of Sweden ſaw through his deſigns, which, in fact, tended ei- 
admini- ther to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty, or to give them a crea- 
ſtrator. ture of his own for their king. Nils Sture, and Eric Axelſon, 
who had married Canut/on's ſiſters, had the boldneſs to impeach 
his conduct, and even to put to death ſome of the magiſtrates 
he had appointed. It appears as if by this time Kati] had been 
dead, and the truth is, we are ſomewhat in the dark, as to 
the provocations the nobility and the people had received from 
Canutſon, after his reſtoration. All we know is, that the two 
prelates were his mortal enemies, and that Nils Sture and Eric 
Axelſon were his friends and relations, and that the ſtates were 
ſo much convinced of the archbiſhop's falſhood, that they 
forced him to reſign all his power to Axelſon, whom they de- 
clared adminiſtrator of the kingdom. This produced a molt 
cruel civil war in Sueden. Two parties were formed, the one 
headed by the archbiſhop and Nelſon, and the other by the 
adminiſtrator and Nils Sture. The two former were ſupport- 
ed by the gentry and the magiſtracies of the towns, and the 
other by the peaſantry, whom the miſeries of their country 
ſoon rendered excellent troops. Hiſtory inſtructs us, that the 
civil, of all wars, is the moſt inhuman, and this in Sweden 
was carried on even to internecion, for neither party = 
A cruel quarter; but upon the main, the adminiſtrator prevailed. The 
civil war vaſt reſources, however, wiich the archbiſhop had among the 
breaks Clergy, who poſſeſſed the greateſt part of the national wealth, 


Out. 


1 enabled him to form the ſiege of Stockholm ; but he died before 


Hadt. His conſent was only a ftroke of refined policy, in King Fobn 
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it could be taken, and the adminiſtrator's party gave ſeveral 
fonal defeats to their enemies. The latter were not diſcour- 
xzed; they collected their troops, and fought a deciſive battle 
vith the adminiſtrator, in which they were totally defeated, 
few eſcaping out of the engagement. The conſequence of 
the adminiſtrator's victory was, that Canutſon was again placed 
on the throne of Sweden, This ſecond Teſtoration did not re- 
fore tranquillity to the kingdom. Nelſon was ſtill at the head 
of the archbiſhop's party, and being joined by Cariſen, hey 
defeated Canulſon. The Daniſh hiitorians here mention a 
fact which is not at all improbable, for they tell us, that che 
archbiſhop's party was vigorouſly ſupported by Chri/tern, 
who gained a victory over the adminiſtrator's brother, and ob- 
tined ſo many other advantages, that both parties offered to 
treat with him at Lubec. Chriſtiern accordingly repaired to 
that city; but the Szbediſb depuries not attending, he left it in 
dilguſt. 
n 1470, the two brochers, Nils and Steen Sture, defeated 1470. 
Carlſon, as he was about to lay ſiege to Stockholm, and forced 
him to fly to Denmark. Chriſtiern, at his inſtigation, made 4 
winter campaign in ZEaſt Gothland, where he was defeated by 
the Stures, and forced to return to Denmark, While this Death of 
bloody war was at its height, Canutſon died at Stockholm, and Canut/an. 
on his death bed, put his nephew, Steen Sture, in poſſeſſion of 
that city, ' he public was in hopes that the election of a new 
king would reſtore tranquillity, but Carſon and the late arch- 
biſnop's party, ſtuck by the union of Calmar and Chriſtiern, 
to whom they ſaid they had already ſworn allegiance. Steen Steen Sture 
Sture was ſo vigorouſly ſupported by the Stoctholmers and the declared 
Dalecarlians, that he was declared adminiſtrator ; while Chri- admini- 
friern received ſuch encouragement from Carlſon and his party, ſtrator. 
that he again invaded Sweden, made an attempt upon Szock- 
hn, in which he failed, but was proclaimed king at. Up/al. 
Returning from thence, he renewed the ſiege of Stockholm, but 
he was beaten by the two Stures, with conſiderable ſlaugh- 
ter, and his grand maſter was taken priſoner. The conſe- 
quence of this victory was, that Sture recovered all the places 
that Chri/tiern had taken in Sweden, and continued for ſome 
years in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the adminiſtration, which 
he had gained by his courage, policy and patriotiſm. By the 
death of Chriſtiern, in 1481, Sture might have mounted the 1481. 
throne of Szweden, but he perceived he could not enjoy it in 
peace, as Chriſtiern's party there was {till ſo powerful, that 
they propoſed to revive the union of Calmar, and Sture even 
conſented to a congreſs for that purpoſe, to be held at Helm- 
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order to break that ſpirit, which he forcſaw would one day of Dex- 
make his country a province to Denmark. He pretended to art cho- 


fall fick on the road, and embarraſſed the whole affair ſo art- ſen king 


fully, that though the Swedes and Norvegians choſe John, _ of Savedens 
; o 
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See p. of the late Chriſtiern for their king, yet Sture ſtill retained the 
418. adminiſtration with an almoſt unbounded power. 

1487. In 1487, Idar Axelſon became his enemy, and after com- 
mitting various arts of piracy, which diſgraced the Szwedijh 
name, he ſurrendered the iſland of Gothland to Fohn. About 

this time the Ryians made a cruel irruption into Sweden, and 

after maſſacring the Careliuns, they were with difficulty driven 

out of Finland. All the abilities of Sture, could not defend 

him from a powerful confederacy then formed againſt him, 

at the head of which was Suante Nelſon, whom the admi- 

niſtrator upbraided with cowardice, for refuſing to attend 

Cure de- him in an expedition into Ruſſia. Their differences were 

prived of brought before the ſenate, who not only took Nelſon's part, 

the admi- but upbraided Sture for his deſpotic adminiftration ; and after 

nirator- repeated recriminations had paſſed between them, they de- 

ſhip, poſed him from his government. This was occaſioned by the 

| intrigues of the archbiſhop of Uyſal, and the clergy having en- 

gaged a numerous party of the ſenate to re-eſtabliſh the union 

of Catmar in the perſon of hu, which Sture had always op- 

poſed. The Finlanders and Dalecarlians remained faithfully 

attached to Sture, who carried on wat againſt the clergy, and 

beſieged the archbiſhop in Up/al. By this time, the ſenate 

had invited John to accept of their crown, and arriving in 

Sweden with an army, he beiteged Stockholm, which held out 

jor Sture, who was defeated in two bloody battles, and then 

came to an accom.nodation with 7%, upon terms which teſ- 

:11cd that prince's high opinion of his merit. It was agreed 

that the adminiſtrator ſhould acknowledge John as king of 

Sweden, in terms of the union of Caluar, and that Sture ſhould 

have the revenues of Finlaud, the two Bothnias, and Nicoping, 

during his life. After this, the Dalecarliaus were perſuaded 

to recognize John's authority, upon Sture being appointed 
their governor. |» | 

in which Sweden, at this time, felt the ſmart of civil diſſentions fo 

he is a- ſeyercly, that they inveſted John with more unlimited powers 

gain rein- than had been enjoyed by aiy of his predeceſſors. The cler- 


Rated. gy's reſentment againſt Sture was ſuch, that perceiving he had 


received a full pardon from ohn, for all that was paſt, they 
made ſeveral attempts to murder him, for having been an ene- 
my to the church; and upon John's return from Denmark, in 
1:95, 1490, he was prevailed upon to deprive Sture of great part of 
the revenue that had been granted him. This made Sture his 
bitter enemy; and % having now given himſelf up into the 
hands of the Danes and Germans, was hated more by the party 
that had raiſed him to the throne, than Sture had ever been. 
This general diſaffection, which was fomented by Stute, ter- 
minated in the latter taking the field, at the head of his friends, 
and their renouncing their allegiance to Fohn, for the very 
reaſons that had induced them to dethrone ſo many of his pre- 
cecciiors. John, finding the ſpirit of diſaffection to his go- 
vernment more general than he had ſuſpected, left a garriion 
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under his queen, Chriſtina, in Stockholm, which Sture imme- 
diately beſieged. The inhabitants admitted him into the city, 
but the queen defended che citadel with aftoniſhing intrepi- 
dity, till her garriſon was reduced to a handful, and thoſe 
threatened with famine, and then ſhe capitulated. The terms 
were, that the garriion ſhould remain prifoners of war, and the 
queen be permitted to return to Denmark; but Sture violated 
the capitulation, and {ent her p:ifoner to Vadſtena. The war 

etween the two crowns was now carried on with great vigour. 
Sture, who had been declared adminiſtrator, puthed his ſuc- 
ceſſes with ſuch rapidity, that he recovered all the ſtrong holds 


in Sweden, excepting Calmar and Borkholm, and then he re- 


leaſed her Daniſh majeſty from her confinement. After re- 
turning from eſcorting her to the frontiers of her own king- 
dom, he died at Fenetoping. 76 Cao os 

The diet of Sweden were divided, at firſt, in their ſenti- 
ments, whether they ſhould reſtore John or chuſe a new ad- 
miniſtrator. The latter opinion prevailed, and the admini- 
ſtratorſhip, in 1504, was conferred upon Szante Sture, a de- 


I 


2 


504. 


ſcendent of the ancient kings of Sueden. From the ſudden ue 


death of Steen, it was ſuſpected that he had been poiſoned, by Sire cho- 
a lady who was in love with Sante, who ſhewed himſelf wor- fn admi- 
thy of the dignity conferred on him, by reducing Caliar, niſtrator. 


where a congreſ; was appointed to be held between 7Jo»n and 
the Stwedi/h deputies, for reſtoring the public tranquillity. 
The hoſtile diſpoſitions of John deterred the deputies from at- 
tending, upon which he pronounced ſentence of deprivation 
upon all the nobility who oppoſed him. Being without power 
to carry this ſentence into execution in Su , he confiſcated 
the effects of all the Swedes in Denmarꝶ; he prevailed with 
the emperor to baniſh them out of Germany, and with the 
pope, to lay Suaute and the kingdom under an interdict. The 
Swedrs would have deſpiſed thoſe proceedings, had not John 
opened the harbours of the iſland of Gothlaud, as rendez- 
youſes for ſhipping and pirates of all nations, to the inexpreſ- 
ſible ſuffering of the Swedes, who felt their miſeries even in 


their inland provinces. Ihe invaſions, murders, and depre- See p. 


dations that followed, are as unprofitable to read as they are 421. 


irkſome to recount, efpecially as they were attended by no- 
thing deciſive, till both parties were fo weakened with fight- 
ing, that they agreed upon negotiating. We have already 
(cen the iſſue of the treaty, by which Jh was to receive an 
annuity of thirteen thouſand marks in filver, till either he or 
his ſon, prince Chri/tiern, mounted the throne of Stbeden. 
The ſenate rejected thoſe terms, becauſe Fohn had refuſed to 
give up the city of Calmar, with the iſlands of Gthland and 
Qeland, which they made the condition of their granting the 
annuity ; and the Scbedes made an alliance with the LZubeciers, 
then intent upon revenge againſt Denmirt. Fohn, however, 
gave them ſuch terms, that they abandoned the Swedes, who, 
notwithſtanding, made a good head againſt the Dany inva- 


ſions; 
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His death. fions ; but in the mean time, the adminiſtrator, Suante Sture 
1512. died. — 9 


Succeed- The ſenate was divided about the choice of his ſucceſſor 
ed by Steen The clergy inclined to elect Eric Trolle, and the nobility Steen 
Sture. Sture, ſon to the adminiſtrator of the ſame name; but before 


they could fix on their choice, a treaty was brought on with 
the king of Denmark, who died before it was concluded, ang 
Steen Sture was choſen adminiſtrator of Sweden, The crueltiez 
which the young king of Denmark had committed, while he 
commanded his father's armies in Norway and Sweden, gaye 
the Swedes a horror for his perſon ; when he inſiſted upon their 
reviving, in his favour, the union of Calmar. His intereſt 
with the court of Rome, procured an excommunication to he 
iſſued againſt Steen Sture and his party; and Steen endeavoured 
to avoid its effects, by agreeing to the election of the young 
Guſtavus Trolle, ſon to the candidate for the adminiſtratorſhip, 
into the vacant ſee of Up/al. The Swedes, at this time, ſeem 
never to have carried their views farther than their own coun- 


try, excepting by making a few ſlight alliances with the Ly- | 


beckers and other Hanſe towns, and in general, they were ſtran- 

gers to the arts of corruption. Their enemy, Cbriſtiern of 
Denmark, was of a different diſpoſition. He knew the value 

of foreign alliances, and how to apply money. He married 

the ſiſter of the archduke of Au/tria, afterwards Charles the 

Vth; he formed alliances with the inſeparable crowns of 

France and Scotland; he was a favourite at the court of Ron, 

and he bribed the archbiſhop elect, as he was journeying 

through Denmar# to take poſſeſſion of his new ſee, which he 

1516. did in the year 1516. His firſt exerciſe of authority, was to 
excommunicate Sture and all his adherents ; and he proceeded 

in a manner ſo frantic, that even the court of Rome, violent as 

it was at that time, adviſed him to a more moderate conduct. 

Archbiſh- The great abilities of the adminiſtrator, who put the arch- 
op Trolle biſhop's father, Eric Trolle, and the governor of Stockhuin, 
reduced. into arreſt, for inviting Chriſtiern to Sweden, checked his mad- 
neſs. He fortified himſelf in Stechka, where he was beſieged, 

but notwithſtanding the lateneſs of the fact, we know not the 

- event. It is ſaid by the Danes, that Chriſtiern ſent a fleet 

and an army to the relief of the prelate, under admiral Norty, 

who raiſed the ſiege, and carried the archbiſhop in triumph to 
Denmark. Swediſh authors pretend that the Danes were bea- 

ten, and that all the favour the archbiſhop could obtain from 

the adminiſtrator, was his being admitted to a hearing, in his 

own defence, before the ſenate of Sweden, which condemnel 

him, razed his fortreſſes, and ſequeſtered his temporalities 

We are inclined to believe the Swediſh accounts, becauſe it 1s 

certain that the prelate was afterwards confined, whether vo- 

luntarily or not, we cannot ſay, in the monaſtery of Maſtenas 

© and that the pope interpoſed in his favour, but without effect. 
Cruelties His fate did not diſcourage Chriſtiern. He invaded Swede 


7 


of Chri- with. very powerful armaments, and the Swedes obtained 1 


ſtern. + | 1 
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him a complete victory, vaſt numbers of the Danes being ei- 

ther killed, or drowned in their precipitate flight to their 
ſhips. Before he returned to Denmark, he invited the admi- 

niſtrator to a conference, but Chriſſiern's perfidious conduct 

was ſo notorious, that the ſenate diſſuaded Sture from attend- 

ing. He then offered to repair to Stoch holm, on pretence of 
concluding a perpetual treaty with Sueden, provided fix noble 

hoſtages were ſent for his ſafety. The hoſtages were ſent, 

and among them was the famous Gu/tavus Vaſa, or Ericſon, 
afterwards king; but Chriſtiern immediately ſet ſail with them | 
for Denmark. Next year, being 1520, Chri/tiern again in- See p. 
vaded Sweden, and defeated and Lilled the adminiſtrator; 42z. 
though the hiſtorians of the two nations differ widely as to 

the particulars, Chriſtiern marched to Stregnitx, and arch- 
bihop Gu/favus, who now ſecured his epiſcopal functions, 
proclaimed him king of the three northern crowns, at Up/a. 
Chriſtiern advanced with all the horrid barbarities that were 
agreeable to his infernal nature, but told the Szvedes that he 

was ready to grant them their own terms, to ſheathe the ſword, 
and publiſh an act of amneſty. They were obliged to com- 

ply; they preſented him with the conditions of the election, 
which were ſuch as became a brave free people to demand. 

He ſigned and ſealed them, as did the ſenators of Denmar4, 

who became ſureties for the performance. Perceiving that, 

with all his force, he could not take Stocholm, which was de- 
fended by the brave widow of the late adminiſtratcr, he again 

ſwore to the capitulation of Up/al, he agreed to her and her 
children entering into the poſſeſſion of all her late huſband's 
eſtates and effects, upon which he was invited into Stockholm, 

and crowned by the archbiſhop Gu/favys, Beſides Danes, Ibid. 
Chriſtiern was attended by numerous bodies of French and 
German troops, and he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to exe- 
cute the moſt execrable ſcheme which he had long and deli- 
berately formed, of murdering all the Szbediſb ſenate. Even 
his Daniſh favourites could not divert him from his bloody 
N Archbiſhop Gu/tavus was his wicked tool, and ex- 
auſted all his zeal and eloquence in bringing a formal charge 
22ainſt the ſenators, and the late adminiſtrator. All the ſena- 
tors, on various pretexts, but particularly on account of the 
demolition of Stecta, were put under arreſt, excepting thoſe 
Who eſcaped. After a mock trial, they were condemned, and 
banged upon gibbets, on a charge of hereſy, to the number 
of three-ſcore. He intended to have burnt or flayed alive the 
wdow of the late adminiſtrator, but upon the ſtrong inter- 
cons made in her favour, he was contented to doom her to 
perpetual impriſonment, as he did her mother, though {he 
had ſurrendered to him all her great eſtate. The relation af 
the other mean but monſtrous barbaritics, even to the whip- 
ding boys of ſeven years of age to death, committed by this 
Trant before his return to Denmart, would diſgrace our Page 
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Rut we are now to attend the dawn of Swediſh liberty, amidſi 


thoſe diabolical ſcenes of cruelty, | 
After Vaſa (ior ſo we ſhall call him by way of diſtinction) 
was carried to Denmark, he narrowly eſcaped being put to 
death by Criſtiern, who reſerved him only in hopes that he 
would be his convert, and aſſiſt him in bringing over his coun- 


trymen to his intereſt. He was ſoothed in thoſe ſentiments by 


Banner, a Daniſb nobleman, but Yaje's relation, who ſecing 
that ſome of the other hoſtages had periſhed miſerably in pri- 


ſon, perſuaded Chriſtiern, under pretence of advancing the 


converhon of Fafa, to commit him to his cuſtody at Calh in 
Fuiland, to which Chri/ttern conſented, after Banner had given 
a bond for the payment of ſix thouſand crowns, in caſe of Vg. 
ſa's eſcape. Parner treated Yaſa as his gueſt ; and the neigh- 


bourhood of a hunting country, where he was attended by 


crouds of noblernen and gentiemen, who admired his graceful 


qualities, was his only place of confinement. All diverſions 


proved inſipid to Jaſa, on hearing the fate of his deareſt 


friend, the adminiſtrator, the murder of his own father, and 


the miſcrics of Sweden, Ya/a thought that no perſonal attach- 


ments cught to diſpenſe with his obeying the voice of his diſ 


treſt country. He one day withdrew himſelf from a hunting 


match, put on the habit of a peaſant, eſcaped to Flenſture, 


and engaged himſelf as a ſervant to a merchant of Lower Sax 


ny, who carried him to Lubec, where Banner overtook him. 


Ve leave it with caſuiſts to determine how far Vaſa was juſti- 
fable in his behaviour to his generous. friend. The beſt apo- 
logy ofered for him is, that he intended to remit to Banner 
the price of his liberty, and we are told that Banner was 
ny with that alurance, and with the patriot reaſons urged 
* Kain. : 
"During 7 gas abode at Lnbec, he employed all his elo- 


142185 


quence in periuading the Lubecbers that their exiſtence as 2 
dverftics republic. nay that of the Hanſe towns likewiſe, depended 


upon their taking vigorous meaſures againſt preventing the 


union of Caimar from being revived in Chriſtiern's perſon. 
The ſenators were convinced by his arguments, without be- 


ing converted to his ſentiments ; and all he could obtain was, 
an alliance from Gemins, the firſt ſenator (who was entirely 
in bis intereft) that if, upon his return to Sweden, he could 
make but the face of a party, he might depend on the atiit- 
ance of Liber and the other Hanſe towns, and that this was 
the ref lntion of the other ſenators, though prudence forbade 
their Coclaring themſelves at that time. Thoſe incidents in 


* 


ſieging Stockholm. : . 
Though Pee failed in his main application, yet his friend 
Cerins fou ingans to procure him money and a fhip. He 
Gdefircd to be carried to Stockbalm, but he was carried to Cal- 
His, then in the hands of the adminiſtratrix. Vaſa 2 
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1 hopes of commanding the garriſon, and the governor threa- 
1 tened to put him to death, it he did not leave ihe town, with 


which he complied. We are now to behold Vaſa once more 


1 diguiled like a peaſant. His eſcape was known to the Danes, 


and it alarmed Chriſtiern ſo much, that he ordered his genres 
Crumpen, to omit no means of apprehend ing him. is ruin 


muſt have been inevitable, had he not thrown himſelf into a 
| hay-waggon, in which he paſſed through the heart of the 
1 Daniſh army, and reached an old caſtle belonging to his family 
in Sudermania. Nothing but the moſt diſintereſted patriotiſm 


could have ſupported him under the toils he there underwent, 
to reanimate his countrymen to a ſenſe of their condition ; 
but all was in vain, ſuch was their dread of the Daniſh power. 
He went from houſe to houſe, from aſſembly to aſſembly of 


| thepeaſants, who were all of them deaf to his exhortations, 
| hecauſe, as they ſaid, their condition could not be worſe 


under a Daniſb, than it had been under a Swediſh, government. 
Even this inſenſibility did not diſcourage the heroic Vaſa. He 
traverſed the country, though ruin was always at his heels, 
but ſtil] without ſucceſs ; till, at laſt, his only conſolation lay in 
the miſery of his country, which he hoped would animate the 


Swedes to a ſenſe of their miſery. After hearing of the 


bloody tragedy which was acted at Stocholm, and which cut 
him off from his neareſt and moſt important connections, he 
reſolved to retire to the almoſt impenetrable country of Dale- 
urha; and, attended only by one peaſant, he ſurmounted, in 
diſguiſe, fatigues that the ſpirit of liberty alone could have 
ſupported. His guide was his caſhier; and no ſooner was he 


arrived in Dalecarlia, than he fled with all his money, which 


reduced Vaſa to work in the dreary mines of that country for 
his ſubſiſtence. His air, his converſation, and the glimpſe of 
an embroidered veit which was ſeen by a woman under his 
clowniſh attire, excited, firſt the curicfity, and then the at- 
tention, of thoſe peaſants, whoſe ſituation rendered them in- 
acceſſible” to Chriſtiern's troops. Their reports reached the 
ears of Andrew Lackinta, one of the wealthieſt gentlemen 
of that poor province, who burned to ſee the illuſtrious ſtran- 
ger; and upon ſeeing him, recognized him to have been his 
ſchoolfellow at the univerſity, and the ſon of the noble Eric- 


ſm. From him he learned, with pleaſure. the diſpoſition of 


the Dalecarlians, with regard to the Daniſh tyranny, and that 
the province could furniſh out for the field, twenty thouſand 


brave hardy inhabitants. T his information encourage! Yaſa 


to open to Lakinta the deſign he had formed for the delive- 
rance of his country, but the Dalecarlian was fo ſtruck, with 
the danger and difficulties attending his projects, tha: he be- 
— to ſetract what he had ſaid. and to qu ſtion the practiga- 
lity of Vaſa's undertaking. Finding Jaſa determined, he ad- 
viſed him to wait till the tyrenny of the Danes ſhould be felt 
by the Dalecarlians, in which caſe he made no doubt they 
would fly to arins. 7; aja Was far from reliſhing his tempuriz- 
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ing counſel, and after thanking him for his entertainment, 


left his houſe ſecretly in the night-time. After a tedious jour- 


ney, he put himſelf under the protection of one Peterſon, 


whom he found poſleſſed with a zeal ſeemingly ſtronger than 
his own, againſt the Danes; but, in the mean time, he gave 
intelligence to a Daniſh oficer in the neighbourhood, who 
ſurrounded the houſe with a party. Peterſon's wife had gene- 
rouſly acquainted Jaſa with her huſband's villainous inten- 


tions, and conſigned him to the care of a clergyman, who, 


like herſelf, was full of truth and honour, and concealed Jg 
in a (mall cloſet within the church, where none had acceſs but 
himſelf. The converſation of our hero added patriotiſm to 
the clergyman's other virtues, but a patriotiſm guarded by 
prudence and directed by caution, for he adviſed Yaſa to 
truſt himſelf to the peaſantry, rather than the gentry, who 
lived too quietly and independently to riſk their properties and 
lives for any change of government. | 
To quicken the peaſants, the clergyman privately inſtructe 


his friends, who were numerous in the province, to give out 


that the Danes were on their march to invade their country; 
and he counſelled Vaſa to repair to an annual aſſembly, held 
by the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, who had 
been diſpoſed to believe the approach of the Danes, and had 
received ſome intimations of their future deliverer. No man 
could make a more illuſtrious figure than Yaſa did among thoſe 
honeſt peaſants. His habit was anſwerable to his high birth. 
His mien added to his misfortunes, his father having fallen by 
the butcher of his country. His eloquence heightened the 
beauty and dignity of his perſon, and he painted the miſeries 
of Sweden ſo pathetically, that he aſtoniſhed the boors ; but it 


was an aſtoniſhment that was ſoon converted to rages and re- 


ſolution to be revenged. Without lending the leaſt ear to 
more moderate counſels, they inſtantly beſought Vaſa, who 


carried command in his robuſt make and manly aſpect, to 


head them. Four hundred of them devoted themſelves in the 
moſt ſolemn manner to the deſtruction of the Danes, and the 


deliverance of their country. Yaſa left no time for their ar- 


dour to cool, and his firſt exploit was to lead his choſen band 
to the governor's caſtle, which they took, and put all its gar- 
riſon to the ſword. This fortunate adventure covered Vaſa 
with luſtre. The peaſants, always ſuperſtitious, diſcovered a 
thouſand predictions and omens that pointed him out to be the 
ſaviour of his country. The plunder of the Daniſh merchants 
in the neighbourhood, invited many to join him, and at laſt 
their numbers amounted to fifteen thouſand, among whom 
were ſeveral of the Sꝛvediſp nobles, who had eſcaped from the 
tyrant's fury, and many Dalecarlian gentlemen. 5 
Out of this body he formed a corps of five thouſand men, 
with whom he defeated ſeveral detachments of the Danes, and 
over- ran the provinces of Halſiugia, Geſtricia, Inger manic ul 


Miedilpad. very we added ta his numbers, aud 1 
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| defeated the archbiſhop of Up/al, who continued obſtinately 


attached to the tyrant. Chri/tierns behavivur, from the be- 


ginning of the inſurrection, carried with it the appearance of 
| infatuation. Depending on his being poſſeſſed of all the for- 


treſſes in Swweden, he only ſent inconſiderable bodies againſt 
Vaſa, whoſe ſtrength he thought muſt vaniſh of itſelf, and 


their defeat, gave freſh ſpirits and vigour to Vaſa's followers. 
At laſt the tyrant was rouſed, but it was to a moſt unmanly 
] reſentment. He forced the noble Swediſb ladies to make ſacks, 
into which they were ſewed, and thrown from precipices into 
the ſea, To touch Yaſa in his moſt tender affections, he im- 


priſoned his mother and ſiſters, and threatened to put them to 
death under the moſt exquiſite tortures, if he did not deſiſt 


{ from his enterprize; and finding his menaces made no im- 
1 prefion on Va/a, he molt diabolically put them in practice, 
1 thouch hiſtorians are not agreed on the particular manner. 
| /aſa ſtill proceeded, and every hour ſeemed to inſpire. him 


with freſh courage. At laſt, his ſucceſs was ſuch, that he 
forced the viceroy, whom Chriſtiern had left behind him, to 


retire to Stockholm, after having thrown a ſtrong garriſon into 


Wifteras. Vaſa did not think it proper to leave ſuch a place 
behind him, and, concealing part of his troops, he ſeemed to 
make diſpoſitions to beſiege it with a handful. The garriſon 
fallying our, were cut in pieces, and the Dalecarlians entered 
the place with the fugitives. 


he reader is not to imagine that thoſe peaſants poſſeſſed the Their 


434 


vitues of primitive nature. If they had, they would perhaps character 
have been unfit for Yaſa's purpoſes. They were brave but and pro- 


brutal, obſtinate and intractable ; nor could Jaſa, with all his greſs. 


addreſs (and no man had more) always keep them in their 
duty. The inhabitants of Weſteras received ſuch of them as 
entered the town 2s their deliverers, and cheriſhed them as 


their friends. The Dalecarhans, in return, plundered their 


houſes and drank out their liquors. Such of them as had not 


entered the town, ruſhed into it to partake of the drink and 


the plunder, and the whole of them muſt have been facrihced 
by the Daniſb garriſon in the citadel, had not Vaſa and a few 
oder officers who had not yet entered the town, interpoſed 
and beat back the Danes. Not being able to force the citadel, 
he blocked it up, and continued his march to Stockholm. On 
the road, his numbers encrcaſed ſo greatly, that unable to 
ſubbſt in one body, be divided them into three. Up/al was 
taken and plundered, but Vaſa ſaved the archiepiſcopal palace, 
in hopes of ſoftening its maſter. Jaſa had now ſcarcely an 
enemy in the field, and the cruelties he committed upon the 
anes, were in ſome meaſure juſtified, by the orders which 
the tyrant iſſued to give no quarter to any Swede, whether 
end or foe. Vaſa was now on the eve of an event which 
would have cruſhed ↄny ſpirit leſs determined than his own. 


He had been obliged to abandon his project of beſieging Stock- 
Un, To ſay the truth, his followers were little better than 


Fiz a rabble, 


Faſa re- 
duced to 
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of ruin, 
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a rabble, and, they too, unarmed. He had left Dalecarliathe 


latter end of December, or the beginning of January, and it 
was now Auguſt, when the Dalecarlians abandoned him without 


much ceremony, that they might get in their harveſt, His 


choſen band of tour hundred however ſtill continued with him, 


becauſe they were miners, and had no corn to cut down, Vaſe 
had foreſeen this, and had claimed from the magiſtracy of 


Lubec the performances of their promiſes. The terms they 
demanded were ſo extravagant, that they amounted, in fad, 


to little better than a refuſal ; but Jaſa had been ſo provident 


as to ſave ſome money, by which he engaged one Stephen 


Saſſy, a German, the colonel of a body of military adventurers, | 


to enter into his ſervice, with twelve hundred men. 

Before this reinforcement could arrive, Vaſa was reduced to 
the brink of ruin. His whole force did not amount to aboye 
ſix hundred men, beſides a few ſtraggling parties, whom he 


called in. He was then at Up/al, from whence he wrote a 


moliifving letter to the archbiſhop, who impriſoned the bearer 
and advanced to Upſal at the head of three thouſand five hun- 
dred troops, with ſuch quickneſs and ſecrecy, that 
Vaſa had not above two hours notice to provide for himſelf. 
He retired towards the foreſt of Nan, but before he could 


reach it, the prelate overtook him, and Jaſa's troops being ſeized 


with a panic, deſerted him, all but a few of his horſe guards, 
To encreaſe his misfortune, he was thrown into the water 
from his horſe, by the unrulineſs of that of one of his officers, 
Nothing could daunt Yaſa. He remounted, got poſſeſſion of 
a narrow paſs, which he defended with his horſe guards, till 


his troops had reached the foreſt, nor did the prelate think pro- 


per to purſue him any farther, for he returned to 0 | 
This action appears to have been the criſis of Yaſa's fate, 
His detzched parties, and his German mercenaries ſoon joined 


him, and he placed an ambuſcade fo happily between Up/al 
and Stockholm, that the prelate, who was returning in ſecurity 


to that capital, fell into it. Almoſt all his troops were cut in 
pieces (for Vaſa made no priſoners) and he himſelf, with dif- 
ficulty, eſcaped to Stockholn, which Yaſa inſtantly beſieged, 
being in hopes that the panic occaſioned by the archbiſhop's 
defeat, would gain him admiſſion. It was, we apprehend, 
about this time that he renewed his negotiations with the ſe- 
nate of Lubec, who ſent to his aſſiſtance, but upon very exot- 
bitant terms, a fleet and a body of land troops, who being 
debarked, refuſed to be commanded by Meilan, one of Vaſa's 


_ officers, or by any but himſelf. Yaja found his advantage in 
complying ; for his auxiliaries were ſtruck with admiration 
and affection for his perſon, and ſerved him bravely. The 


viceroy, the archbiſhop, and the biſhop of Odenſec fled to 


Denmark, where they were but coldly received by Chriſliern, = 


and left the defence of Stocih:lm to an old Daniſh officer, who 


performed his duty with great abilities. While J % lay be. 


fore that capital, he received intelligence that Arviedo, 
| 4 bis 


ſal, for his inveterate enmity to Yaſa, and his great con 
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his officers, had reduced EI Gothland, to which province he 
immediately repaired, committing the care of his army to 
Saſſy and Freytag, who blocked up Stockholm. He found the 
inhabitants of E Gothland well diſpoſed, and their fortreſſes 
in excellent condition. There was no Daniſh army in the 
feld, and the few troops he had were better diſciplined and 
armed than before. He thought it was now high time to in- 
troduce to his affiſtance the ſanction of civil authority, and he 
called a meeting of the ſtates at Madſiena, to deliberate upon 
an eſtabliſhed form of government. The reader cannot well 
ſuppoſe the meeting to have been very numerous, or that it 
conſiſted of many more members than Yaſa's friends and offi- 
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cers, He opened it with a noble, but modeſt, ſpeech, in which and is 

he ſubmitted his actions to their judgment, and offered to choſen 
ſerve his country in any {ſtation they pleaſed to allot to admini- 
him, or under any head they ſhould elect. He was in no ſtrator. 


danger of not being nominated to the chief command. They 
hailed him king, but he accepted of the title of adminiſtrator. 
It was at /Yag/iena, he received an account that Chriſtiern had 
put to death his Szbediſb viceroy, and the biſhop of Odenſee, 
for deſerting their poſts, but had ſpared the archbiſhop of 2 

2 
quence in Sweden. 


Vaſa, after receiving the adminiſtratorſhip, ated upon a Remark- 


new plan. 


Being inveſted with the eſtates belonging to that able ſea 


office, he mortgaged them, as well as his own private fortune, action 
to raiſe money, not only for levying and arming new troops, with the 
but for gratifying ſuch cf the Swwedrhh governors as delivered Danes. 


him up the places they held. While he was making thoſe 
diſpoſitions, Norby landed at Stockholm with a Daniſh fleet, 
and routed the troops under S2//y and Freytag, but he found 
the mouth of the harbour blocked up by Fleming, Faja's ad- 
miral, and the Lubec ſquadron ; and Vaſa being now arrived 
at his camp before Stoctholm, he reinforced and reaſſembled 
his troops, which had ſuffered but inconſiderably. Nerby en- 
deavoured to throw proviſions into the town, but the convoy, 
which was commanded by the governor of Abs, was taken by 
Fleming, and Vaſa ordered the governor to be executed, for 
his former cruelties to the Swedes. Nothing but the great pro- 
vocations which Lo had received ſrom the inhumanity of the 
tyrant, can juſtify his putting every Dane to death that fell 
into his hands. Norby, who was an excellent ſeaman, canno- 


naded the combined fleets, but in the morning, he found his 


ſhips immoveable, through a hard froſt which had happened 
in the night. Jaſa formed the bold deſign of marching over 
the ice to burn his enemy's fleet, and put himſelf at the head 
of the Lubeckers, whom he preferred to his own Swedes, for 
the execution of ſuch an enterprize. They did not deceive 


him. They advanced with aſtoniſhing intrepidity, with light- 
ed torches, and an unuſual ſcene of flaughter enſued. The 


Lubechers made undaunted efforts, cither to take or burn the 
Ii 3 Dan. 
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Daniſh ſhips, and were bravely repulſed by the Danes. At 
laſt, they ſucceeded fo far, hat many of their ſhips were ac. 
tuaily ſet on fire. Tue Dares, to avoid being burnt, Jef 
their ſhips, and were butchered by Yaſa's order; and the ac. 
ti-n h:ppenir.g in the gend of a very dark night, under ex. 
ceſſi e ciicharges of muſte'ry, imagination can ſcor ely form 
to itſelf more horrid images chan were then preſented, Some 
author, with great reaſon, ſay, that Yaſa's ſpirit of revenge 
ſaved his enerrics fleet. The Lubec commander, Stan mel 
could ror bear to ſce the defenceleſs Danes flaughtercd as they 
endeai ou d to ſave themſelves from the flames, and he gave 
orders ſcrar ticat. which was performed againſt all the re. 
mcnſirances of Vaſa. Some policy, perhaps, mingled with 
Stammel's humanity ; but it is certain that Norby acted with 
the greet {t ſkill and intrepidity, and a thaw that happened 
next morning, ſaved the remainder of his fleet, with which 
he retreated to Calmar. 55 | 
While thoſe terrible ſcenes were acting in Sweden, the fe- 
volution we have already deſcribed, by the repulſion of the 
tyrapt, happened in Denmark. ' his altered the courſe of 
Norlby's procecdings, and inſtead of again attempting the re- 
lief of Stocthelm, he projected the ſecuring to himſeif the go- 
vernment of Gethland, on pretence of ſecuring it for Chrj= 
fiiern. He left a garriſon in Calmar, with orders, that if they 
were attacked, they ſhould cut the thr-ats of the inhabitants, 
plunder the ciiy, and repair to him with their booty. Thoſe 
orders were not kept ſecret from the citizens who, the mo- 


Denmark, ment Vaſa appeared before the place, admitted bim; and here, 


Vaſa is 


choſen 


we believe, for the firſt time, he received the Dariſb garriſon 
p iſoners of war, having profited p flibly by Stammel s beha- 
viour. I he reduction of Calin ar was followed with that of all 
$1v21-1, by Vaſa. The ſiege of Stockholm was renewed, and 
Vaſa refuſed to give the gaitifon any terms, but that of ſur— 
rendering at diſcretion, which his known enmity to the Danes 
deterred them from doing. in this dilatorineis Faſa ſhewed a 
maſte: piece of policy, according to ſome writers, (who, we 
think refine too much upon his conduct) is we can fee no 
rea'on why he might not have been elected king of Sweden 
after as well as before, the reduction of that capital. We 
hazard little in ſaying, that his «bſtinacy was owing to his 
hatred of the Danes. and to his knowledge of the wants and 
weakneſs of the garrt on. | 

While he was almoſt certain of reducing the capital, he 
ſummoned the ſlates to meet at Stegritz, and filled up the va- 


Kung, and can ies in the ſenate, which had been occaſioned by the exe- 


reduces 


Stockh91m. 


cution of the ſenat1rs at Stockh Im The ſpeaker of the aſſem- 
bly Jcſcribed to the members the neceſſity of chuſing a king, 
and the virtues of Yaja, who was acclaimed as ſuch with a 
zcal chat fell little ſhort of adoration, their unanimity being 
ſuch, that there was no occaſion to put a regular queſtion to 
the aſſembly, which ſcemed to be inundated. by 2 * No 
oya 
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loyalty and gratitude for their glorious deliverer. The tumult 
among all ranks and degrees of men ſwelled to ſuch enthuſiaſm, 
that it was with difficulty Jaſa could obtain a hearing, but it 
was only that he might ſeem to decline the honour to which 
his heart aſpired, and which he knew he mult accept of. At 
aft he appeared to be conquered, and mounting the throne, he 
received the homage of his ſtates as king of Sweden, and the 
two Gothlands ; but wiſely deferred his coronation, on pre- 
tence of returning to the ſiege of St9c&holm; but, in reality, 
becauſe he was unwilling to take the oath for preſerving the 
clergy in their privileges and poſſeſſions. Upon his return be- 
fore Stockholm, the town capitulated at diſcretion, but the gar- 
riſon was ſaved, probably by the intervention of Stammel, to 
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'ith whom it was delivered up, and who immediately put aſa in \| 
ned poſſeſſion of his capital. He entered it amidſt moſt extrava- | 
ich gant acclamations, and he gave an additional luſtre to his cha- 4 
| racer, by repairing firſt to the church, and practiſing acts of 1 
re- devotion, before he entered upon thoſe of government. 1 
the In our hiſtory of Denmark, we have repreſented the pro- Makes 1 
of ceedings of Frederic (who ſucceeded Chri//zern in that throne) peacewith 4 
Tee with regard to Sweden. Vaſa reſented them, by attainting the Denmark. 9 
70s archbiſhop of Up/al, who had crowned Frederic. Vaſa had no 
Te ſooner reduced all Finland, than Frederic found it his intereſt 
ey to make him his friend inſtead of his enemy, and not only 
ts, concluded a peace with him, but ſent back to Sweden the wi- 
We dows and daughters, who were ſtill alive, of the Srpediſb no- 
0+ bility who-had been put to death by Chriſliern, and among 
e, others, Chriſtina, the widow of Steen Sture. Vaſe, like a true 
on politician, recourmended thoſe Jadies to the noblemen and 
a officers of whole fidelity he was moſt aſſured, who, by marry- 
all ing them, became poſſeſſed of ſome of the beſt eſtates in 
1d Sweder,, Vaſa having aboliſhed a fooliſh prepoſſeſſion that pre- 
T- vailed among the Swedes, as if a woman debaſed herſelf by 
10 marrying a man below the rank of her firſt huſband. The 
a cares of /aſa were now as much employed in civil, as they 
'e had been before in military, matters. It is to his honour, that 
10 he nobly rewarded thoſe who had ſerved him in his dangers 
1 and diſtreſſes. Finding that the wiſe clergyman, who had 
e concealed and counſelled him in his adverſity, was dead, he 
1s adorned the ſteeple of his church with a gilded crown; but it 
d does not appear that he inflicted any puniſhment upon the per- 
fidious Peterſon. Swediſh authors have endeavoured, at this 
e time, to impreſs the readers with ideas of the politeneſs and 1 
. magnificence of Vaſa's court, after he was firmly ſettled in the 11:00 
- throne. But thoſe ideas can only be comparative, for it is cer- 48 
- tain, that in thoſe days, the arts and elegancies of life had 1 
5 made but a ſlender progreſs in Sweden, and before the refor- 1 
mation took place, her kings were little better than firſt mini- 4 
g ſters to her clergy ; and this brings us to different, but equally | 
0 important fcenes as thoſe we have recounted. That we may [ 
f keep the narrative as even as poſlible, we ſhall here enter upon 
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the hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of the reformation in Sueden 

without mixing it wich other matters. ; 

Introdu- Jaja found imicli a beggar, with regard to gold and ſilver 

ces the re- metals, which Were cngrulied by the clergy, and his Crown 

foru a- rich only in iron and copper. The great exports which 

tion, brought treature into the kingdom, were m. ſtly carried on b 
eccleiiaſtics, wo acted as merchants, and had flects of their 

own; but no «buſes of that kind were ſo ſerviccable to 7 

as the diſſolute 1candaious lives they led. A modern author 

(Voltaire) tells us, that Chrijiiern and archbiſhup Guftayy 

who is better known by the name of archbiſhep Tall, at one 

entertainment, to which they invited two biſhops, all the I 

members of the ſenite, ani ninety-four of the principal ng. c 
; blemen. murcer.d them all in the midſt of their feſtivity, J 
maflacre the common pevple, without diſtinction of age gr p 

h 

1 
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ſex, and that they 11p: up the breaſt of the grand prior of the 
order of St. Jahn of Jeruſalom, and plucked out his heart, 


Ti.ofe, and a thouiard other barbarities, rendered the intio— r 
duction of the reformation practicable, and V ſaw that he 0 
could not be king without it. Claus Petri, a Swede, was the h; 
apoſtle of proteſfantlim in his native country. He was the h 
di:ciple of Luther, and his labours were ſeconded by ſome h 
young gentlemen from the univerfity of Virtemburgb, and by y 
many Gern ans who ſerved in YVaſa's armics. Without enter- m 
ing into any diſquiſition concerning that prince's religious mo- 
tives, it is ſufficient to ſay, t at he gave the firſt alaim to the a 
Ren an catholics, by coining ſome ot their church plate to pay T 
his army, and to diſcharge his debts. Bruſt, the biſhop of WW © 
Licoping, inſtantly took arms, and would have filled Sweden ſt 
with blood and devaſtation, had not the pope's legate been a 00 
prelate of uncomm: n moderation, and, poſſibly, ſecretly gain- fa 
ed over by Vaſa. He called the affair before his own tritu- 1 
nal, which gave Yafa leiſure to finiſh the reduction of Plæcing, & 
and to cooperate with his ncw ally of Deamars# in that of Bork- D 
Holm. The ſee of Rome quickened the moderation of the legate, an 
who was obliged at laſt to ſummon Petri before him, but he m 
appealed to the king, who, though he had hitherto diſſembled be 
his religious ſentiments, became now a party in the quarrel, ki 
He was then employed in the expedition we have mentioned, thi 
and in his abſence, a number of fanatical German anabapuits me 
arrived in Stectholm, where they deſtroyed the churches; for cer 
which VJeſa puniſhed them on his return. ty 
Ilie dith- Though he was fully reſolved upon embracing the reformed bie 
culties, religion, yet he was overawed by the diſpoſitions of the ob- ſhe 


lira e / c/ecaritans, who were Roman catholics, as they were 
barbariens by birih, and through habit, The clergy bad ſent eff 
their mific nary fi ebrands among them, to alarm them with 
the fears of proteſtantiim, in which they ſucceeded but too well, 
and they were teconded by the inflammatory publications of 
the bithop O Lining. The king found there was no time pre 


to be loft, and that the diſpute now lay wholly between = 
an 
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ind the pope. He gave Olaus Petri the uſe of the archiepiſ- 
copal pulpit; he authorized the tranſlation of the holy Scrip- 
tures into Swediſh, and he ordered. a diſputation to be held 
between Petri and Peter Gallas, the champion of popery, from 
which, it was his majeſty's pleaſure that the former ſhould de- 
part victorious. This defeat of popery gave LVaſa a plauſible 
handle for puſbing on the reformation, and, at laſt, he raiſed 
a proteſtant to the fee of Up/al. This promotion was of inh- 
rite uſe to Vaſa, who having now the metropolitan on his ſide, 
.ocecded ſtep by ſtep, and in defiance of the clergy, declared 
fm che head of the church. This declaration, probably, 
induced the new archbiſhop to throw off the maſk, and to de- 
care that he had always been a Roman catholic in his heart. 
Jaa ill preſerved his moderation, and perſevered in his pur- 
pole, and about the time that the troops of Charles the Vth 
held the pope pritoner, he very artfully ſummoned his ſtates to 
meet at /7e/teras, where he publicly embraced Zutheraniſm, 
renounced popery, declared his intention of taking into his 
own hands the temporalities of the clergy, and juſtified all he 
had done by the example of Charles the Vth, who, though 
himſelf a popiſh prince, was then holding in his chains the 
head of the . caiholic religion. From this period it is, 
we are to date the commencement, though not the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the public proteſſion of proteſtantiſm in Sueden. i 


Vaſa, how. ver, does not ſeem to have been perfectly well He threa- 


acquainted with the difficultics attending his declaration. :e s to 


The clergy were ſtill powerful, for they were favoured not abdicate 


only by the Da ecarlians and peaſantry, but by the body of the the go- 


fates themſelves, the profeſſion of proteſtantiſm being chi. fly vernment, 


confined to the tra ling cities; ſo that the ſituation of Vaſa Was 
fa more perilous tt an he imagined. The clergy found out a 
young peaſant, whoſe name was Hans, to perſonate Nils 
due, the fon of Steen Sture, whoſe memory was adored in 
Dalecarlia. The impoſture was carried on wich :o much art, 
and Hans behaved with ſuch an air of caution, that the com- 
mon people in the diſtant provinces believed him to be what 
he pretended, and the impoſture was ſecretly favoured by the 
king of Denimarh; but above all, by the archbiſhop of Dron- 
them and the Norvegians. Paſa prevailed with Chr:/{ina, the- 
mother of the true Nils Sture, to ſign a letter, wherein ſhe 
certited that her ſon, Nils Sture, had been dead, and was buried 
twelbe months before, which was counterſigned by the inha- 
bitants of Sroc&holm, who had aſſiſted at the funeral, and that 
ſhe had only one young fon, to whom the king was a tender 
and affectionate guardian. This circular letter had ſo much 
effect, that Hans was abandoned by all, but the violent Swediſh 
dergy, who recommended him to the biſkop of Drontherm, 
Wiere he was received as the prince of Sweden. He promiſed, 
s ſoon as he mounted that throne, to reſtore to Norway the 
province of Mych, which had been diſmembered from it; and 


What is more amazing than all, after the proofs that had been 
given 
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given of his being an impoſtor, his Daniſh majeſty conſentes 


to his marrying an heireſs of a great family and fortune in N. 


way. At laſt, the credit of Hans roſe to ſuch a pitch, that he 
was at the head of an army of Norvegians, and ſet out on his 
march for Stoc#holm, with the proteſt deſign of rooting out 
hereſy. His cauſe brought him followers, and Vaſa afſembleq 
the ſtates to deliberate upon an effectual reſumption of the 
lands and fortreſſes held by the clergy in Sweden. This was 2 
very intereſting point to the ſenate, independent of any rei- 
gious conſideration, as the liberties of Sweden muſt be in 2 
precarious ſtate, if her eccleſiaſtical power and property was 
added to her regzl. Though the young nobility and the trad. 
ing part of the nation inclined to gratify his majeſty, yet the 
majority of the ſtates, headed by Thure Fohanſon, made ſuch 
an oppoſition as drew from Yaſa a declaration, that he was 
reſolved to leave a country, fond of ſlavery, to its own fate, 
by throwing up the reins of government. He inſiſted, how- 
ever, in being reimburſed for all the expences he had laid out 
from his private fortune, and withdrawing from the aſſembly 
be ſhut himſelf up in his palace for four days. 

but folly This ſhort interregnum diſplayed the vaſt credit of the royal 
eſtabliſhes party. The ſtates, upon deliberation, foreſaw the unayoid- 
proteſtan- able ruin of their country, if the king ſhould perſiſt in his 
tiſm. reſolution; they reſolved to gratify him in all he demanded, 
and even Fehanſon was obliged to ſubmit. Bruſt, the biſhop 
of Lincoping, ſtill made a ſtrenuous oppoſition, but the hand 
of power was now upon him. He and his brother were oblig- 
ed to give up their caſtles, and Vaſa wiſely contented himlelf 
with reſuming only ſuch donations as had been made to the 
church ſince the year 1454, together with all its plate, rich 
furniture, and other effects, which brought prodigious ſums 
into the royal treaſury. A ſet of reſolutions pafled by the 
ſtates, was publiſhed at the fame time; in which the extra- 
ordinary powers of the clergy were entirely cut off, by theit 
being ſubjected to the civil magiſtrate, their being put ona 
level with the laity, and confined to the ſtrict exerciſe of theit 
eccleſiaſtical duties. In ſhort, the proteſtant religion, in its 

full extent, obtained now a legal ſettlement in Sweden. 
An impo-” The impoſtor, Hans, remained ſtill unſubdued, though 
ſtor ap- Chriſtina's letter had undeceived great numbers of his follows 
Pears. ers; but the proceedings of the ing, in favour of the refor- 
mation, revived his cauſe, and the Dalecar/tans again took 
arms, but laid them down upon the appearance of the royal 
troops. Vaſa, who always with ieluQtance chaſtiſed a people, 
however turbulent, to whom he owed his crown, agreed, how- 


ever, to two of their requeſts, The firſt was, not to force 


them to embrace Lutheraniſm, and the other to ſuffer the im- 
poſtor to depart out of his dominions. Hans accordingly e 
tired to Norway, where he joined the few friends that the 
tyrant Chriſtiern ſtill had in that country, and he is faid te 
have been afterwards beheaded at Roſtock, at Vaſa's deſire. 1 
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In 1528, Vaſa was crowned, and, ſoon after, he quelled ſeve- 1828. 
ral ſeditions of the Dalecaritans and the N e Gorblanders, who V fa 
{ill favoured popery. Thure Johanſon and his third for:, who quells his 
was provoit of the cathedral ot Val, attempted to raiſe a re- party, 
hellion, and they were ſecretly abetted by ihe king of Den- 
mart; but the firmneis and witcom of L defeated all their 
machinations, thaugh the fſpi.it of diſaffection had even pro- 
ceeded to open violences. YVaja's marriage with Catharine, 
daughier to the duke of Se Lawamburg, wes performed by 
Inna Petri, his proteſtant archbiſhop of Val, with great 
magnificence, for he af: gned the prelate a guard of five hun- 
dred men. that he might appear with greater luſtre on the 
occahon; but a ffo:m now im pended upon Vaſa, which he 
lle expect: d. The tyrant, Chriſtiern, had ſtill friends in 
du cden. m e bim intelligence of all that paſſed there, 
ani by be z ſtarce f his brother in- lu, the emperor Charles 
the Vu. „ S$4wed;fþ mulecontents, and above all, archbiſhop 
T, contin ed ſtill to be the active enemy of Yaſa, he 
niſen haf men in the Netrhe lands, whom he put on 
hoard a 2 et, nc inva, ed Shπ⁰eẽeden; at firſt, with an appearance 
of fuc-<to , for tic tor k C, Olufſourg and Congel, and march- 
ed towa &s Dalecar/ia, whe e his great dependence lay. Many 
diconten ed Norwigiars joined his ſtandards, as dia archbiſhop 
Tralle, with a boc y G1 man Roman c holics. Before theſe 
junctions couid hu eftecicd, the ſnows that fell rendered Dale- 
aria inacce flit le to bis ry; but that did not prevent his 
beſeging Cher buys. Frederic, king of Denmark, tent a fleet to 
its relief in the ſpring, which beat that of CHriſtiern's in Babus 


bay. This defeat obJiges Chriſtiern to retire towards Gothiang, 


where he was defeated by Vaſa's troops, up :n which he ſe- 
cetly put Zohanſon to death, for having miſrepreſented to him 
the ſtate of Szocuen, and for having aſſured him, that he (Jo- 
hanſon) could conquer it with three thouſand men. It was 
with difficulty that Chri/tiern could throw himſelt into Conget, 
where being beſieged by the biſhop of Odenſee, he ſurrendered 
Delf priſoner, in which ſtate he continued to his death. 
Joſa being delivered from this invaſion, ieverely puniſhed the 
Dikcarlians, by putting their chief ringleaders to death. 

Among the other a; ticies which Vaſa was obliged to grant to peteſtable 
the Lubeckers, was that of an excluſive trade with Sweden, But lot of the 
the Dutch and the Netherlanders had, fince the vaſt diſcoveries Lukules, 
ad improvements made in navigation, almoſt engroſſed the ,, 1 their 
commerce of the Baltic, The Lubeckers remonitrated againſt „ar with 
this, and inſiſted upon a monopoly of the Swediſh trade. $aueden 
ga refuſed to ay with thei: demands, or to gratify their and Den- 
cxorbitant claims of money. The Lubeckers offered ſome of ,,,.z 
tte inhabitants of Stoc#holm to take their city under their pro- 
tection, and to admit it into the ſociety of the Hans towns; 
ut it was neceſſary, in that caſe, to deſtroy the king and 
Ingly government. To do this the more effectually, the 


Onſpirators entered into the moſt infernal deſign, which ſeems 
to 
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to have been the pattern of the gun-powder plot in England 
A quantity of powder was lodged in a room under the king”, 
throne, in the great church, which was to have been fired 5 
a train, in order to blow up his majeſty and his chief nobility 
The deſign was diſcovered, and the conſpirators puniſhed, 
The defeat of this villainous ſcheme was far from extinguiſh. 
ing the ambition of the Lubeckers. Perceiving that the Fn. 
liſb and the Dutch were every day acquiring acceſſions of com. 
merce in the Baltic, they formed the extenſive ſcheme of 
converting the three crowns of Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
into one great republic, which might be powerful enough to 
give laws to all Europe. The Swedes and the Daniſh traders 
who had been witneſſes of the immenſe power and richez of 
the Hanſe towns, would gladly have adopted the propoſal 
but it took air, and the kings of Szved-n and Denmark entered 
into an alliance to defeat it. Yaja, being apprized of his dan- 
ger, ordered all the Lubec ſhipping in his dominions to be ſeiz- 
ed; but the Lubeckers gave the command of an army to the 
count de Hoye, brother-in-law to Jaſa, and Chriſtopher, count 
of Oldenburg, to ſet Chriſtiern at liberty, which they thought 
was neceffary for their purpoſes. The Danes electing Chri- 
ſtiern the IIId for their king, defeated the whole plan, in the 
execution of which archbiſhop Trolle was wounded and killed, 
See p. We have already ſeen the other particulars of this war, the 
427. grounds of which were much deeper than Vaſa was informed 
- of, and even ſhook his throne, till his fleet, in conjunRion 
| pow that of Denmark, defeated the Lubeckers and Hanſe towns 
| y ſea. | 
Fajſa's Though his Danyh majeſty, Chri/liern the III, after this, 
alliance paid a viſit to Vaſa, and even became a convert to the prote- 
with ſtant religion, yet a coldneſs ſprung up between the two kings, 
France, on account of a ſeparate peace which Chriſtiern made with the 
Lubecters. Vaſa fought to counterbalance this alliance, by 
one with Ryfſza, and being now a widower, he married Mar 
garet the daughter of Hrabam Ericſon, one of his moit pow- 
erful nobility, though ſhe had been before afftanced to Suant? 
Sture, the ſurviving ſon of the adminiſtrator. The ſimilarity 
of religion between Denmark and Sweden, was far from unit- 
| ing the intereſts of the two monarchs, for they were perpe- 
| tually, either ſecretly or openly, at variance. The Dan! 
could not forget that his anceſtors had been the monarchs of 
the north, and enter-d into many dark deſigns againſt Sweari, 
He inſtigated the S malanders to a rebellion, which was quickly 
- cruſhed by Yaſa ; but the common dread which both kings had 
of the emperor, Charles the Vth, kept them united in appeat- 
ance. Yaſa did not depend on the friendſhip of the Daze 
alone, for he made an alliance with Francis the It of France, 
by which each prince was to aſſiſt the other, in caſe of necel- 
ſity, with twenty-five thouſand men, and twenty ſaips of wat; 
beſides eftabliſhing many commercial arrangements, which 


never took place. This was one of the wiſeſt meaſures 10 
| | an 
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ing of Sweden ever purſued. Vaſa had nothing to appre- 
wh foes France, but every 3 Germany — the 
Hanſe towns, whoſe machinations he defeated by this alli- 
ance, which, with a few interruptions, has remained to 
this day, and raiſed his figure and importance among his own 
jects. 8 
1 5 now remained to complete his happineſs, but to 
cut off the hopes of the Danes to ſee the union of Calmar re- 
eſtabliſned, by making the crown of Sweden hereditary in his 
family. To accompliſh that great end, he ſummoned an aſ- 
ſembly of his ſtates at Vgſteras, where, without oppoſition, 
he obtained all he defired, and his ſon, prince Eric, with his 
future deſcendents in the male line, were recognized as his 


olal ſuccefſors in the throne of Sweden, to the no ſmall diſap- See p. 
ered pointment of his Daniſh majeſty. This act of family recog- 4:9. 
lan. nition, from a people ſo tenacious of their elective rights as 

. the Swedes were, and ſo jealous of their crown's prerogative, 

the js a noble teſtimony of the great things done by Vaſa for the 

uy deliverance of his country. He had even credit enough with 

elt the ſtates to prevail with them to join with him in an oath in- 

bi. violably to preſerve the proteſtant, and never to tolerate the 

the Ronan catholic, religion in Sweden. Vaſa was then in the de- 

ied, dine of life, and without minding the ſhowy claims of the 

the young Daniſh monarch, by aſſuming the titles and arms of 
med Bi deen, he had an interview with that monarch, and they 


ton agreed to adjourn the diſcuſſion of their differences for fifty 

ears. | 
Vaſa then thought himſelf ſecure againſt all foreign attacks, Prince 
and he applied himſelf to the domeſtic regulations of his king- Eric 
dom and family. His marine and commerce in general were courts the 
put on an excellent footing, his army was rendered reſpecta- queen of 
ble, and ſome encouragement was given to arts, that of ar- England, 
chitecture particularly; but we dare not follow the panegyrics 
beftowed on Vaſa on this head, farther than by ſaying that he 
rendered $2veden leſs barbarous than he found it. He aſſigned 
appenages to his children; but he was particularly cautious 
not to make his eldeſt ſon, Eric, too independent in his own 
lifetime. Gu/tavus was ſo true a judge of mankind, that he 
law the failings of that prince, but was fo paſſionately fond of 1 
advancing his family, that he wiſhed to have ſeen him married { 10818 
to Elizabeth queen of England. He ſent his fon, duke Ps, „„ 
to feel her pulſe on that head, but he could receive no deter- il 
mined anſwer, thovgh he met with ſo magnificent and affec- 
tionate a reception, that upon his :eturn to Sweden, he adviſed 
Eric to make his addreſſes in perſon. Vaſa ſummoned the 
fates upon the ſubject, an i it was thought in Sweden that the 
marriage was as g20d 2s conchu''ed, Nothing prevented Eric 


cel 200 28 Oc 
var, from proceeding di e&iy for Eau, but the jealouſy he had 
ch © is brother Joh ferring him aſide from the ſucceſſion during 


is abſence; and in order to quiet the minis of his father and 


any tne people, he promiſed, in an aſſembly of the ſtates, that if 
| ever 
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ever he became king of England, he would enploy all the 
power of that kingdom in defence of Sweden. After mak; I 
that declaration, he reſumed his preparations to paſs over i 
England, but in the mean while the great Vaſa died, Septen ler 
the gth, 1560, of a gradual conſumption, in the 7<th yea of 


character; nor can his real actions be exceeded, even in the 
extended fields of imagination and romance. 

Eric the XIV th came to the crown of Sweden at a time when 
the Swedes made a conſiderable figure in the affairs of Eur; 
which they never had done betore the reign of Vaſa. The 
artful queen Elizabeth of England had flattered his vanity to 
ſuch a degree, that immenſe ſums had been ſpent in embaſſies; 
to England, where they were ſoon abſorbed, almoſt without 


ear at Elizabeth's court, ready money was a very ſerious ſub- 
ject to that of Sweden. The princes of the blood had advanced 
great part of the expence, but found Eric, upon his acceſſion, 
backward in repaying them, and likewiſe in aſſigning them the 
appenages left them by their father. This potibly might be 
owing to Eric's haughtineſs, as he thought his match with 
Elizabeth was as good as concluded. He was crowned in 1561, 
and at the time of his coronation he made ſeveral hereditary 
creations of earls and barons, on a footing with thoſe of Eu- 
land, for the mode of England then governed his court. Some 
diſturbances that happened in Livonia retarded his matrimonial 
journey, but in recompence he had the glory of adding Rev 


to his dominions, the grand maſter of the Teutonic order being | 


no longer in a condition to protect it. This acquiſition, with 
ſome advantages which he obtained over the Poles, who en- 
deavoured to retake Revel, elated Eric. He quarrelled with 
the king of Denmark for aſſuming the arms. of Sweden, and he 
ſet ſail with a fleet of forty ſhips for England, but he was 
forced back, and narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck. Though the 
_— hiſtorians are ſilent as to the facts, yet the behaviour 
Izabeth, on this occaſion, was indefenſible. Without 
the ſmalleſt intention of marrying Eric, ſhe ſuffered him to be 
at a prodigious expence in courting her; and it app ars from 
the papers of lord Burle:gh, that prints of both appeared on 
the ſame ſheet of paper. Upon Eric being forced back to 
Sweden, Elizabeth declared her real ſentiments to her privy 
counſellors ; and they wrote a letter to Eric's chancellor, in- 
forming him that his maſter had been all along impoſed upon 
by ſome Engliſb fugitives who were at his court, and who de- 
ſerved puniſhment. 
Eric, notwithſtanding this diſappointment, continued to 
ſuit his conduct to the modes of the Engliſb conſtitution, He 


introduced military ſervices among his nobilicy, and failing of 


that, eſcuage money. He treated the Lubeckers with a high 
hand, for renewing their unreaſonable demands, and ſhewed 


diſpoſitions for humbling the haughtineſs of Denmark. *_ 
a 


tr his conduct was laudable; but his inconſtancy rendered him 
deſpicable, for he courted a princeſs of Lorrain, and the beau- 
"ful queen of Scots at the ſame time; but dropt his addreſſes 
0 both, that he might renew his courtſhip. with Elizabeth, 
vho deſpiſed them. His brother, duke John, married Catha- 
712, the daughter of Sigiſmund, king of Poland, to whom he 
old ſome caſtles in Livonia, but refuſed to obey the ſummons 
ent him by Eric, to appear and anſwer for his behaviour 
it Stockhalm. The violence of Eric's conduct affected his 
embaſſadors, who were put under arreſt at Copenhagen, and the 
WHuſcovites, the Danes, and Lubeckers, formed a confederacy 
wank him. Eric bore up againſt it with great ſpirit, He 
heat the Poles in Livonia, and the Danes by ſea; and while 
the allies were gn g their ſtrength, the landgrave of Heſſe, 
whoſe daughter Eric was courting, offered his mediation, to 
put an end to the war, but without effect. He had, how= 
wer, the good fortune to make his brother John and his family 
priſoners, and a lurking inſanity in his conſtitution (which his 
father ſeems to have known) tinged with ſuperſtition, often 
prompted him to put Ju to death with his own hand. Na- 


| ture, however, preſerved her aſcendency in his heart, for 


Wn was ſpared, though he had been capitally convicted by 
the king and the ſtates. The war {till continued with va- He be- 
rious ſucceſs, and the Dares took Elf/burgh, as the Swedes did comes 
Drontheim, in Norway. The king of Denmark offered to ſub- inſane, 
mit his diiferences with Eric to a mediation, but the latter, 
to obtain the better terms, beſieged Z:#/5urgh both by ſea and 
land. His fleet was diſperſed by a ftorm, and his brave admi- 
ral, Bagg, was made priſoner by the Danes, after an engage- 
ment, in which the fineſt ſhip then in the world was loſt. 
Eric, without rejecting the mediation, evaded it, and brought 
over to his intereſt all the Hanſe towns, except Lubec. His 
views then were enlarged ſo much, that he laid projects for 
conquering Denmark and Norway; he actually beat the Danes 
by ſea, and his admiral, Horn, took many of the Lubec ſhips, 
while Eric invaded and laid waite Schonen and Norway. His 
ſucceſles ſeeme4 to flatter his own ſelf opinion, and his Dani 
majeſty would willingly have concluded a peace, but Eric 
continued war, and laid the Dazi/ dominions walte, with a 
fury that hordered upon inſanity. Whatever defects of con- 
fitution Eric might have, he undoubtedly carried the glory of 
Sweden to a great height during this war, The Swedþ fleet 
under Horn, again beat that of Denm-r+ and Lubec, as his army 
ad the Poles b-tore Revel. Eltſburg, fill remained in the 
hands of the Danes, but he took Warburg by ſtorm, in con- 
quence of which Halland ſubmitted to his arms. A ſecond 
naval victory over the Danes, crowned the glory of Eric for 
that campaign. | EY 

The Swedes now began to deſpiſe the Danes, who had, till Defeated 
tte time of Vaſa, been accounted their ſuperiors in the art of dy the 
war, and, at the time of Eric's acceſſion, their equals ; but Danes. 
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the Danes defeated the Swedes with the loſs of fix thouſand 
men, in their attempt to r-take Warburg. This defeat exaſ. 
perated Eric, who ſent Nils Sture with orders to proceed in 
the moſt barbarous manner againſt the He Gothlanders, ard 
thoſe who had fled out of the battle. Sture refuſed to obey 
thoſe inhuman commands, which raiſed the jealouſy of Hyie 
to ſuch a height, that he treated him in the moſt ignominious 
manner. His Daniſh. majeſty, upon his late victory, raiſcd 
his terms, which were ſtill reaſonable, and the emperor offer. 
ed his mediation ; but Eric declined it. His imperial maj ſty 
attempted to cut off all communication between Sueden and 
the Hanſe towns, and in 1556, Eric's army was almoſt deftroyeg 
by an infectious diſtemper, before Pernaw, but he was com- 
pletely victorious over the Danes and Lubeckers by ſea, In 
the winter time, negotiations were reſumed, and Eric probably 
would have concluded a very glorious peace, had he not been 
perſuaded in 1567, to undertake an expedition againſt Nyr- 
way, in which he loſt the greateſt part of his army. | 

he perſonal character of Eric could now no longer be con- 


cealed. After courting almoit every marriageable princeſ: in 


Europe, he married a fruit girl, one Catharine, who, under 
the notion of philtres, adminiitered to him provocatives, which 
encreaſed the diſorder in his brain. His fury ditcharged itſelf 
upon the Sture family, who, he pretended, had entered into 
meaſures for dethroning him, and he put the principal branches 
of it under arreſt ; though he could prove nothing againſt any 


tuations of Eric, he was troubled with the belief of judicial 
aſtrology, which led him to ſtab Nis Sture. Nils pulled the 
dagger out of his body, kiſſed, and returned, it to the king's 
hand. His loyalty was rewarded by being butchered, toge- 
ther with his friends and family. Eric's inſanity ſoon after 


turned into remorſe, he led the life of a ſavage, and he prowl 
ed about the fields and villages like a wolf, Recovering ſome} 


degree of ſanity, he endeavoured, by a mad profuſion, to 
atone for his murders ; but finding all to be ineffectual, upon 
the return of his reaſon, he reconciled himſelf to his family, 


and ſet his brother, duke 70hn, at lib rty, but not before he 


had ſworn to forgive all that had paſſed, and to many other 
unreaſonable terms, which 7% did not think himſelf bound 


to obſerve; but a very extraordinary ſcene was now opened. 


The czar of Muſcovy, the head of a wide but barbarous em- 
pire, demanded that duke John's wife, whom he had formerly 
courted, ſhould be delivered to his embaſſador, to which Er: 
who thought that prince's alliance neceſſary to his ſafety, con- 
ſented. This frantic agreement crowned the ſum of Erics 
madneſs, and coming to the ears of e and his brotiers 
they agreed that he ſhould be depoſed, but in the mean tim 
they fled from court. —— | 

One Peerſon was then the favourite, and firſt minifter of 


Eric. He had been under proſecution for 2 corrupt and arp! 
| | ; tral 
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trary behaviour, but was received into favour by Eric, with 
{ch affection, that he ſtabbed one of his noblemen dead, for 
adviſing him to beware of Peerſon. Eric's brothers, upon re- 
tiring from court, demanded the diſmiſſion of the miniſter, 
but that being neglected, they ſeized Jadſtena, and other 
places of importance, and without any ceremony, declared in 
public that £r:c's inſanity rendered him unfit for government. 
Eric, during his intervals, Was far from being deſtitute, either 
of courage or prudence, and made a very brave ſtand againſt his 
brothers, but the STvzdes in general took their part, and made 


ſuch a progreſs, that in 1568, they beſieged Stockholm; and 1368. 


they were joined by the duke of S4xe Lawenburg, their, and 
Erics, brother-in-law. Eric, on that occaſion, behaved with 
2 courage and conduct worthy a better cauſe. He delivered 
up the infamous Peerſon to condign puniſhment, and after be- 
ing tortured, he was beheaded upon a ſcaffold raiſed higher 


than ordinary, that his mifled maſter might behold his puniſh- . 


ment. His rage, at ſeeing the fate of his favourite, carried 
Eric into no exceſſes; he repelled the warmeſt attacks of the 
dukes, and he ſent to his brother of Denmarz, with whom he 
had lately made a truce, for aſſiſtance, but his meſſengers were 
intercepted and put to death. His reſolution of defending 
$tocebolm was but ill ſeconded by its inhabitants, who privately 
admitted the dukes and their troops into their city; and Eric 
being abandoned by all, was obliged to ſurrender the citadel; 
and ſtipulated for himſelf no other terms, than that he ſhould 
be permitted to reſign the crown, and confined in a decent 


priſon, Here we cloſe the reign of Eric, whoſe inſanity was Eric de- 


of the worſt kind, becauſe it led him to blood. He had, in a poſed. 
mild interval, given up Bewrre, the executioner of his ven- 

geance on the Stures, to juſtice, and he had fixed on the day 

of his marriage with his low-liv'd miſtreſs, for the time of his 
delivering up his brother's wife to the czar. Nothing, in 

ſhort, could have ruined Eric, who had great accompliſkments 

both in body and mind, but his invincible infanity. | 


The ſenate and people of Sweden had borne longer, per- John the 
haps, than any other nation would have done, with the mad- IId, king, 


neſs of their monarch, whoſe room they now ſupplied with 
lis brother, duke John. The firſt act of his government was, 
to bring to juſtice the actors in the bloody maſlacre of the 
dure family. He expreſſed his deſire of living on good cor- 
rlpondence with John Baſilowitz, the czar of 1 not- 
withſtanding the groſs provocation he had received from him. 
lle ſignified the ſame pacific diſpoſitions towards the crown of 
Denmark, but in that negotiation, his miniſters betrayed the 
honour of their maſter, by concluding a ſcandatous and diſad- 
Nntageous peace with his Daniſb majeſty. When this treaty, 
upon the return of the embaſſadors, was Rid before John, he 
diſowned it, but referred the conſideration of it to his ſtates, 
Whom he aſſembled to confirm him upon the throne, and they 
kewiſe — ("os it with the utmoſt indignation. After that, 

Vol. XII. K k they 
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they agreed to retract all their oaths of allegiance to Fric, 


whom they condemned to perpetual impriſonment, It is ſaid 

that he was committed to the cuſtody of the relations and 
friends of the Sture family, who treated him with barbarity 

and even with blows. ? 

makes John Bajihwitz, notwithſtanding his fair profeſſions, en- 
war with deavoured to get poſſeſſion of Revel; and his Danish majeſty 
Riiſia and relying on the uncertain ſtate of affairs in Sweden, refuſed to 
Denmark. recede from any of the articles of the late treaty of Reſchild, 
Baſilowitz being diſappointed in his views upon Kevel, arreſted 

the Swedz/p embaſſadors at his court, and reduced them to live 

upon bread and water, while the Danes took Marburg. A 


ſharp war was then carried on between Denmark and Sueden, 


in which the duke of Holſtein aſſiſted the Danes, in hopes of 
acquiring Livania, and being declared its king, under the pro- 
tection of the czar, and the crown of Denmark. His royalty, 
* after the czar had declared him king, vaniſhed, and a congreis 
of all the powers in the north was held at Stetin. Miniſters 


from the emperor Maximilian, and Charles the IXth of France, | 


aſſiſted at it, and John, who ſeems to have been ſomewhat ſuſ- 
picious of his own title, was obliged, in the end, to cede to 


Denmark all his pretenſions to Norway, Haliand, Bleking and 


other places, and to ſubmit his diſputes concerning Livonia to a 
future diſcuſſion. This peace, though diſadvantageous for 
Sweden, did not forward any accommodation between Joby 
and Eo/ilowitz, The latter endeavoured to free Eric from his 
impriſonment z upon which, he was removed to the citadel of 
Abo, and Bajulownts fell into Livonia and Finland, with a great 
army. John had recourſe to the king of Poland, who prevail- 
ed with the Tartars to enter Ruſſia, where they burnt Moſcow, 
and put to the ſword forty thouſand Muſcouites. Baſilowits, 
provoked by this irruption, threatened to ſubdue all Siveden; 
and n tent Mornay, one of his miniſters, to deſire the 
afſiſtance of Elizabeth of England. Mornay was in the intereſt 
of the depoſed Eric. E/:zabeth compaſſionated the fate of her 
former lover, and ſome authors have not ſerupled to ſay, that 
in conjunction, they projected the aſſaſſination of John, which, 
however, was happily prevented, and a Scotchman was behead- 
ed for impeaching /orzay, and not being able to prove his 
charge. During thoſe tranſactions, John defeated the Mues. 
wites in Livonia, and having taken into his pay five thouſand 
Scots, the czar ſued for peace. A punctilio about the place ot 
negotiation brake off the conferences. The Scots and the 
Germans in John's ſervice quarrelled; a number of the forme 
were put to the ſword, and the Ryuffians, in the main, provec 
gainers by the campaign. 
He endea- John having married a Roman catholic princeſs, endeavoured 
yours to to ſoften the legal. hard{hips of the papiſts in his dominion 
introduce and with that view he concluded a truce for Finland, with ba 
the Popiſh Horwitz, who refuſed to deſiſt from his purſuits in Livonig 
ch gion. Great numbcrs of Stwedijh clergy were fill Roman ee 
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il their hearts; the queen converted John to her faith, but he 
nd fill retained ſo much affection for proteſtantiſm, that he inſiſt- 
ty ed upon certain reformations in religion. He employed the 

: Jeſuits as his agents, for reſtoring popery in Sweden, towards 
Ne which he made ſuch great advances, that it became at laſt ne- 
ty ceſlary for his brother, duke Charles, to oppoſe him. He was 
to ſeconded by the ſtates, who demanded from the king ſecurity 
ld, for the ſole exerciſe of the proteſtant religion in his dominions, {i 
ted John durſt not oppoſe their requeſt, but was taking meaſures | 
ive to evade it, when his queen died, and leit behind her a ſon, if 
A Siriſmuad, Her death was attended with falutary effects. 1 
r, The Feſuits, no longer ſupported by her, were driven out of 1 
; of Sweden, and John was at laſt perſuaded to ſacrifice, not only i 
ro- his theological prepoſſeſſions, but his animoſity againſt the i 
tr, dans, to his own and his country's tranquillity. of 
eſs The late religious diſputes had ſhaken John's throne to ſuch Oppoſed” 1 
ers a degree, that to his eternal infamy, he is ſaid to have ſhor- by his " 
ae, t:ned the life of his brother Eric by poiſon, and he now gave brother th 
ul way to the proſecution of Mornay, who was condemned and Ca les. 1 
> to executed, Duke Charles was then the darling of Stoeden, for | 1 
and the ſtand he had made againſt popery, but he was apprehen- 4 
oa fe, that after John's throne was eſtabliſhed in peace, he | 


for would fall a victim to his diſpleaſure, and therefore he ſoli- . 

"hn cited a reconciliation. ohn called an aſſembly of the ſtates 

his at Vadſiena, and ſummoned Charles (whoſe proceedings per- 

| of haps were not unexceptionable) to appear before it. Charles, 

reat bead of obeying, took arms. The ſtates interpoſing pre- 

all- vented hoſtilities; bat it ſeems as if, about this time, John 

1, bad reſumed ſome of his deſigns to favour popery, for he of- 

itz, fered a new eurgy to be ſigned by Charles, who rejected it. 

In; Notwithſtanding this, an accommodation ſucceeded between 

the the two brothers. . 

reſt Scarcely had this accommodation taken place, when John's His fon 

her fon, prince Sigiſmund, by the intrigues of his aunt, the queen D 

that of Poland, was elected into that throne. Sigiſmund hated the nn 

ich, WM ettabliſhed religion of Swede, and concluded tome ſtipulations king of 

ad- vith the Poles that were prejudicial to the Swedes, particularly, Poland, 

his that he ſhould annex the Spediſb Livonia to his new crown. 

{cM ln accepted of thoſe terms, but they were rejected by duke 

and Charles. In the mean while, the fickle Poles elected the arch- 9 

e o duke Maximilian for their king likewiſe; and ſuch dutiful + 

the fubjets were the Swedes, that the ſtates of the kingdom came 1 

mer do a reſolution to ſupport Sigiſmund's election, provided the 

wed Per would deſiſt from their claim upon Livonia. Before Si- 
i ſnund's departure, the ſtates obliged him to fign certain ar- 
ticles in favour of the proteſtant religion, and the indepen- 
dencey of Stweden upon Poland, and his acceſſion to the latter 
crown coſt him but little trouble. The articles which he 

ig hned were ſuch, however, as were impoſſible to be obſerved 

s in by 2 prince who ruled at once over 2 proteſtant and a popith 

hc: Country, and were thought to be calculated for ſetting him 
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aſide from the ſucceſſion, in favour of his uncle, duke Chay/; 
In the event, it appeared that the Poles had elected &i nun 
for their king upon principles that were merely interelfel, be-! 
cauſe they expected that the bait of their crown would have 
induced both the father and the fon to have annexed to it Li. 
vinia. They were diſappointed, for John, though he was 2 
papiſt, was at the ſame time a true Swede, | 
When we conſider the very jealous attachment the Sw; 
had for the reformed religion, we cannot help being ſurprized 
at their patience and forbearance with their popiſh king, He 
preſſed their clergy to meet the church of Nome in a manner 
half way, but they rejected the propoſal with an honeſt in- 


his brother, duke Charles. He demanded an interview with 
his ſon, Sigiſmund, which he obtained with great difficulty, 
and they met at Revel, where they continued a month. The 
people and ſenate of Sweden very reaſonably concluded, that 
this extraordinary meeting boded no good to the intereſt of the 
proteſtant religion, or the independency of Sweden, The ſe— 
nate had, with amazement, ſeen that the king had prevailed 
with the archbiſhop of Up/al, and ſome of the biſhops and in- 
ferior clergy, to give their countenance to his liturgy, which 
was called the liturgy 4 the church of Sweden, conformable t1 the 
cas hic and orthodox church, which had been drawn up at Rune, 
under the pope's eye. They were ſtill more alarmed, when 
they underſtood that John wanted his ſon to reſign the crown 
of Poland, that he might reſide with him in Sweden, They 
looked upon that as a prelude to popery and ſlavery, They 
petitioned Jon to ſend Sigiſmund back to Poland, leſt the Pala, 
out of reſentment, ſhould chuſe his enemy, the czar of M:/- 
covy, for their king. Their repreſentations made no impreſſion 
either upon the father or the ſon, till, inſtigated by an unpre- 
cedented ſpirit of patriotiſm, the officers of the army threa- 
tened to throw u P their commiſſions, rather than be governel 
by popiſh counſels. This averſion to popery does honour to 
the memory of thoſe Swedes who aſſerted their principles, even 


dorf, (whoſe authority in this caſe is unqueſtionable) that a 
majority, both of tife Kates and clergy, had been prevailed 
upon by the king to accept of his liturgy. The ſtanch pro 
teſtants appealed to duke Charles and Bielke, whom John had 
left regent, to call the king home, that he might, as he al 
ledged, preſerve his crown. Upon John's arrival, he recon 
ciled himſelf in the moſt intimate manner with duke Chari; 
but he took advantage of the reſolution that had paſſed the 
aſſembly of the clergy and the ftates in favour of the new li- 
turgy, to proſecute ſuch of the nobility who oppoſed it. A 
a teſtimony of his ſincere profeſſion of popery, n receive 
a pope's nuncio into his kingdom, ſent an embaſlador to Ram 
and founded a Reman catholic college in Stockholm. 7 
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In 1590, John, to make his reign eaſy, again reconciled 


pimſelf to his brother, duke Charles, who married Chriſtina, His death. 


daughter to the count of Hoi/tein, At this time, the czar re- 
Juced all Ingermannia, and Fchn gave his brother Charles the 
command of a body of German mercenaries to oppoſe him, but 
they deſerted, and Charles was obliged to return alone to Stcck- 
lm The ſtate of affairs at that time, plainly evinced how 
little dependence a prince ought to have on a people who can- 
not truſt him. Banner, the Swediſh general againſt the R 
ſrans, gave them no oppotition, and they beſieged Narva, 
which was defended by count Hern, who, without conſulting 
either the king or the ſenate, gave up Tuanagorod and Corpo- 
nie. Eric Sture, to get rid of Sigiſmund, had ſecretly engaged 
to give up £/thoma to the Poles, but duke Charles had credit 
enough to fcreen them all from puniſhment, when Jon died 
ſuddenly, in the year 1592. 


Duke Charles was for two days ignorant, though in the Succe. ded 
neighbourhood, of his brother's death, which was concealed, by Szgi/- 
that the queen and her minions might plunder the royal coffers. »und, who 
Being appointed regent, he apprized Sigiſinund of his father's is a pa- 
death, but he acquainted him, at the ſame time, that being a piſt. 


true Suede, he had tent orders to all the governors of £/thonza 
and Livonia, not to give up any of their fortreſſes to the Poles, 
even if they ſhould demand them by royal authority. The 
counts, Lewenhaupt and Steenboct, thought that Charles took 
too much upon him for a ſubject, eſpecially aiter he had pre- 
vailed with the ſenate to paſs certain votes, accelerating his 
acceſſion to the crown. In 1593, duke Charles, being con- 
firmed regent by Sigiſinund, aſſembled the ſtates at Up/al, where 
they unanimouſly entered into a reſolution to reſtore the pro- 
teſtant religion, according to the confeſſion of Augſburg, to 
repeal the new liturgy, and ail that had been done in favour 
of popery in the late reign, and to carry an appeal to Sig:/- 
mund, while he remained in Poland. Thoſe were wiſe mea— 
ſures, as 1 was a zealous Roman catholic. Both the 
ſenate and clergy of Sweden carried their reſolutions fo far, 
that they made their king's agreeing to the firm eftabliſhment 
of proteſtantiſm, and the other acts they had paſſed for the in- 
dependency of Sweden, the condition of his receiving the 
crown. Sigiſmund complained of this as an invaſion of his 
prerogative, and ſent his own creatures to take the command 
of the fortreſſes in Finland and Weęſt Gothland; but at the ſame 
time, gave the ſenate the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his being re- 
ſoived to govern by law. This did not ſatisfy duke Charles 
and the ſenate, who, before Sigiſinund left Poland, demanded 
from him ſecurity for the exerciſe of the proteſtant religion in 


Sweden, He anſwered them in general terms, and when he 


appeared at Stocahatm, Maleſpina, the pope's nuncip, was ſeen 


in his retinue. Scarcely was Sigifmund ſeated on his throne, 
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when he betrayed his affection for popery. He demanded that pope s 


a Reman catholic church ſhould be tolerated in every city and nuncio at 
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great town of his kingdom; he repealed the acts of the Ub/al 
aſſembly, and he annulled the election of the proteſtant arch. 
biſhop. The more ſenſible part of the Swediſh proteſtants 
fore{aw that this violent weak conduct muſt terminate in ele. 
vating duke Charts to the throne, and they made no ceremony 
in oppcing Sigiſmund to his face, eſpecially when he inſiſted 
upon being crowned by the pope's nuncio, inſtead of a pro- 9 
teſtant biſhop. Suercherſon, the ſecretary of ſtate, fell in with . 


21! the views of duke Charles, but he was more effectually af. 1 

fited by the violence and imprudence of the popiſh clergy, 1 
1 f who became fo extravagant às to draw upon them the repre. F 
| ; benſion cvon of S797fmund; but he could not be brought to | 
N Policy of punich them. One of his pages, Livin de Bulou, was the , 
1 duke only perſon about the court who ventured to remonſtrate to | 
l Cgarles, Sigiſiund, that he was on the road to perdition, and paying x 


the way for his uncle's mounting the throne. The ſenate per- 
ceiving that duke Charles was, or rather affected to be, an un- 
concerned ſpectator of the king's proceedings, invited him to ; 
be a mediator between his majeſty and the conſtitution, which 

the duke readily embraced. Sigiſmund ſhewed no violent re- ; 
ſentment at this, and endeavoured to quell the oppoſition to 
his government by fair promiſes, The duke and the ſtates in- 
{iited upon performances, and even upon abrogating the tole- 
ration of the popiſh religion in Sweden, with which the king, 
after much ditpute, ſeemed to reſt fatisfied. He raiſed troops 
to break up the ajlembly of the ſtates at Up/a!, but none would 
obey him, and he was once more reduced to the expedients of 
fiattering and fair promites. Charles knew his own ſtrength, 
and, for ſome time, temporized. He affected to be a mediator 
between tne king and the itates, and he claimed a merit from 
Sigiſinunds having treated him ill for his firm attachment to 
proteſtantiſm, and the conſtitution of his country. 8:91/mund's 
Poliſb favourites adviſed him to diſſemble, and to grant all that: 
fthe proteſtants required, till he could be in a condition to dil- 
own all his conceſſions. Sigiſund took their advice. He 
ſtipulated for the private exerciſe of popery in his own chape!, 
but reſoived, at the ſame time, to aſlailinate duke Charles, 

and to govern Sweden by a Poliſh army. | | 
who eſ- The ; x81 narrowly eſcaped the aſſaſſination, which was to 
capes al- have been performed at the Halian comedy, and the king ex- 
ſamna- pestjog the arrival of the Poliſb army, began to build Nouan 
ion. catholic churches. The army arrived on the fronticrs, but 
made a pitiful appearance, being only powerful enough to 
exact contributions upon defenceleſs places. Sigiſmund, like 
other infatuated princes in his ſituation, imagined that the 
Swedes muſt be ruined, if he abandoned the helm of govern- 
ment, which he did, and returned to Poland, leaving duke 
Charles regent of Swcden, and Eric Brabe, a profeſt papiſt, 
governor of Stockholm. Higiſmund, however, had clogged the 
terms of the duke's regency with certain diſagreeable condi- 
tions, which the ſenate annulled, at the ſame time that they 
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»ctifhed the exerciſe of the Romiſh religion in Sweden, and 
he inhabitants of Stockholm refuſed to acknowledge their go- 
In effect, Charles was veſted by the ſenate with regal 


vernor. N 
dependent of the king. 


powers In 


$03 


The aſſembling of the ſtates at Sunderhoting, without Si- Soi ronnd 
eius authority, gave a ſevere blow to his government. oppoſed 
Tney actually eſtabliihed the intolerancy of the Roman catho- by the 


ic religio 
0 the king, ſent from Poland, ſhould be valid, unleſs approv- 
& of by duke Charles and the ſenate, who were to fill up all 
the vacancies in church and ſtate. Thoſe reſolutions were 
made public; and at the ſame time, though in fact they had 
gethroned the king, every ſubject who diſowned his autho- 
city, was declared a traitor. The conſequence was, that 
the Roman catholic clergy were expelled out of Sweden, and 
obliged to fly to the king's governors on the frontiers ; and the 
king, who was then very rich, ordered that no reſpect ſhould 
te paid to the orders of the duke 2nd the ſenate, without his 
probation. In 1599, Fleming, the king's governor of Fin- 
land, gave fo kind a reception to the exiled Roman catholic 
cergy, that he became obnoxious to the duke. By this time, 
Charles began to ſuſpect that the real intention of the ſtates of 
Sweden was to reſume the project that had been dropt ſome 
years ago, of converting their monarchy into a republic. He 
was confirmed in this opinion, by the peremptory manner in 
which they interpoſed between him and Fleming, whom he 
wanted to puniſn; and Sigiſmund fomented the difference. 
Charles knew well that the ſentiments of the king and the ſe- 
nate were irreconcileable, and he withdrew, for ſome time, 
from all affairs of government, in hopes that it would ſerve to 
render him of the greater conſequence. He was outwitted by 
his confident, Suercherſon. That miniſter, to whom the duke 
delegated his power, kept up a ſecret correſpondence with 
$171/mund, who favoured the ſenate, and excluded the duke 


from all authority in the ſtate. 


The duke, for his own ſafety, ſummoned the ſtates to meet His army 


n, even in private practice, and voted that no orders tta:es, 


1596. 


at Abroga, but though many members attended, Zewenhanpt defeated 
was the only ſenator that appeared. The duke now ſaw by the 
* that he muſt depend for ſafety upon his own reſolution. duke, 


e prevailed with the ſtates, who met at Sunderhoping, to 
confirm all that had been done at Up/al; and to enter into an 
allociation for defending him and themſelves. This was a ſig- 
nal of war between the duke and his nephew. The former 
perſiſted in giving Sigiſmund verbal aſſurances of his loyalty, 
but pretending that the laws and conftitutions of Sweden had 
lodged the executive part of government in his hands, during 
his majeſty's abſence, he marched into Finland, where he 
chaſtized Fleming; he exacted an oath of fidelity from the 
ſtates of Gothland; he forced them to agree to the proceedings 
of Sunderhoping, and he took Calmar. Perceiving that many 
of the Swediſh ſenators, being 14 Ip by the royal edicts, had 
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fled out of Sweden, the duke did all he could to recall them 
and for that purpoſe, ſummoned a diet of the ſtates at Sat. 
Halm. The members were now entirely reconciled to the 
duke, as the king made no ſecret that he was determined to 
govern Sweden by a foreign fore. All treating between him 
and the duke was now at an end, but the latter found himſelt 
greatly at a lois how to behave, when the king declared hi; 
reſolution of viliting Sweden, and demanded the attendance gf 
his flect. This declaration was received by the Stbedes, as if 
they never had any cauſe of complaint againſt his majeſty, 
The duke, however, was backed by a party who found no 
ſafety but in ſtanding to their engagements with him. Sri. 
und, who might have cruihed the duke, ſhewed great mode- 
ration; but the duke taking the advantage of a thick miſt, 
attacked and defcated the royal army at Sztranghro, The 
duke affected to appear very moderate, and an accommo- 
dation was elfected, by the mediation of perſons who were 
well inclined to both. In ſhort, they met, and parted as rc. 
conciled friends, and Sigiſmund returned to Poland. | 
Scarcely had he left Sweden, before he proclaimed the duke 
a traitor, and declared that all he had done, by way of recon- 
ciliation, had been extoried from him by force. The duke 
reſumed his arms, and both parties now. threw aſide the maſk 
of moderation, but continued to amuſe the world by their 
manifeſtos. It was in yain for the ſtates of Szwellen, who were 
aſſe mbled at Jenetobing, to interpoſe, for the king would be 
ſatisſied with nothing leſs than a deſpotic right, even in mat- 
ters of religion. The ſtates were aſſembled at $79c4holm; ſuch 
of the 84v2d!f noblemen as had promoted the king's arbitrary 


deſigns were punithed, ſome of them by decapitation. The 


ring-leaders of the diſturbances in Finland were chaſtized, 
and al] that the ſtates could be brought to, was to offer to re- 
cognize 6:27/mund's fon, Liadiſſaue, provided he was educated 
in and profeiied the £uteran religion; but if that condition 
was not complied with, $2;/mund and all his deſcendents were 
to forfeit, for ever, their rights to the crown of Swwrdrn, 
Duke Charles may be at this time conſidered as the king of 
Steven, and all offences againſt him, either in Finland or Li- 
T9710, were treated as acts of high treaſon; ſo that fome of 
the moſt illuſtrious blocd in Sweden was ſhed on ſcaffolds. 
The time preſcribed by the ſenate for bringing young La- 
aiflarns to Sweden was now expired, yet ſuch was the modera- 
tion of duke Charles, that it was prolonged for a few months, 
but on the expiration of that time, in the year 1604, Charlc 
received, by name, that ſovereignty which he before potleſicd 
in reality. About the ſame time, we are told that his halt 
brother, %u, renounced all his pretenſions to the throne, 
and that both Sigiſund and his fon Uladiſiaus, were excluded 
from it for ever. TO 15 52 
No prince ever ſhewed greater addreſs or greater honeſty 
than Cartes did in obtaining the crown ; but he found it at firſt, 
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ned with thorns. His nephew, duke John, in conſideration 
of his having renounced his right of ſucceſſion, was in poſ- 
fon of Maſt Gothland, and the lawful king was ſtill alive, 
nd had a powerful party. The Swedes, unuſed to the re fine- 
nents of politics, proſcribed all their countrymen who re- 
"ined with the late king, and did not return to Sweden by 
certain day; and an act paſſed that a king of Sweden, for the 
ture, ſhould marry only a proteſtant princeſs, and that no 
rioning king of Sweden ſhould accept of any other crown. 
iter this, Charles made an unfortunate expedition into Livo- 
wa, where his army was beaten by the Poles, and he himſelf 
rarrowly efcaped to Revel; but the civil diſturbances in Po- 
nd difabled Sigiſmand from purſuing his victory. When 
Caries returned to Sweden, he had ſome differences with his 
derey, who refuſed to purge themſelves from ſome of the re- 
lies of popery. In 1607, he ſent count Mangfeldt into Live- 
with an army, where he obtained ſeveral important advan- 
taces, but concluded a peace which Charles refuſed to ratify, 


and the war continued, tho” to the diſadvantage of Sweden, by 


305 


1607. 


ea. About this time, a revolution happened in Nia, of His diffi- 


which we ſhall treat in the hiſtory of that empire. 
was afraid of an alliance between Ruſſia and Poland, or ra- 
ther, that his nephew, Sigmund, who full claimed the crown 
of Sweden, ſhould have intereſt enough either to poſſeſs or dit- 
poſe of the czarſhip, and therefore he aſſiſted Zyſ#z, one of 
the competitors againſt Demetrius, who was befriended by Si- 
timund. The Ruffians gave Zuſki up to the Poles, and chote 
Uladiflaus, Sigiſmund's ſon, for their ezar. The young prince 
ſoon loſt his crown, by the tyranny of the Poles, who took 
Pirnau in Finland, through the treachery of one Machens, 
a Swede, who was afterwards beheaded at Stockholm for that 


crime. 8 


Clarles thus embarraſſed on all hands, called together his 
kates, and upon their refuſal to aſſiſt him, his nerves were ſo 
much affected, that he never afterwards enjoyed a ſtate of 
hund health. The inſolence and exorbitant demands of his 
ral, Chriſtian of Denmark, who even violated the law of 
rations, in the perſons of the S7vedijh embaſſador and his do- 
neftics, rouſed the ſtates of Sweden into indignation, and they 
it laſt granted the ſupplies which Charles demanded. John 
i a Gardie took Kexh:lm, and other places from the Ruf- 
fans, and even made a progreſs towards raifing Charles's ſecond 


on, Charles Philip, to the throne of the czars. 


Charles culties. 


In 1009, the Dancs, taking advantage of the Szwedes being 1609. 
embroiled in Livonia and Hnland, renewed certain claims See p. 
won Lapponia and Sonneburg, and commenced hoſtilities. 433 


Prince Adolf hits, afterwards the renowned Gruffavus Adol- Firſt ap- 
jus, was then ſerving under his father, and gave a noble ſpe- pearance 


men of his military talents, by-taking Chriſtianſtadt, where of the 
tie Daves had their magazines; but Calmar felt into the hands great 


Stwedifh Adolphus, 


it the Danes, by the treachery and cowardice of Sama, its Guffarus 
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Szbediſh governor. The iflands of Oeland and Bork 
likewiſe reduced by the Danes, which exaſperated Charlss ſo 
much, that though he had loſt the uſe of one fide by a ſtroke 
of the palſy, he appealed Chriſtian to ſingle combat. Chri- 
ian anſwered his challenge by vigorouſly purſuing the 
but a body of his beit troops was defeated near Calmar, and 
| oung Gu/tavus recovered the iſle of Ocland, and the town of 
Death of Borkholm, making two thouſand Danes priſoners. Thoſe pro- 
Charles. miſing appearances encouraged Charles to call another aſſemb] 
1611. of the ſtates at Ni oping, where he died in 1611, in the fixty. 
firſt year of his age, worn out, as was thought, by fatigue, 
grief and anxiety. He was a prince poſſeſſed of many virtues 
and he had ſome failings. By his perſeverance and moder:. | 
tion, he bore up againſt two powerful competitors, the in- 
tractable Chriſtian of Denmark, and his nephew, Sijoiſmund 
of Poland, who never quitted his claim to the crown of SWeden, 
and had always a powerful party in that kingdom. 
we It was fortunate for Sweden, that duke Fehn, brother of the 
443ZV95 Jate king, loved his nephew and his country. Though he 
could have claimed the guardianſhip of Gu/tavus, who was 
but eighteen, for three years longer, yet he joined with his 
countrymen in acknowledging, that the pregnancy of the 
young prince's parts, made up for the defect of years, and in a 
diet of Nhoping, duke John was the firſt that conſented to 
Gr/iavus taking into his own hands the reins of government. 
He began his reign with a reſumption of the exceſſive grants 
of the crown, and other internal regulations, and he made 
his great chancellor, Oxenſtiern, his firſt miniſter. After this, 
at the mediation of Great Britain and Holland, Guflauus would 
have concluded an equitable peace with Chriſtian, but he found 
him intractable. The Swedes fell into Schonen, but that divi- 
ſion of their army which was commanded by duke Fob, was] 
defeated by the Danes, who vigorouſly invaded I Gothlar, 
1613. and obtained many advantages by ſea. At laſt, in 1612, a] 
peace was concluded between the two powers, by which C. 
tavus reobtained poſſeſſion of Calmar, as Chriſtian did of E15:- 
| burgh, and each renounced their pretenſions to the others demi- 
Views of nions. This peace, by which Guſlauus agreed to pay a million 
G:awis of crowns to the Danes, left him at liberty to purſue the vali 
in Rita, deſigns he had formed in Ryffia, where the inhabitants were 
far from being averſe from chuſing a prince of the houſe of 
Laja for their ſovereign; and Gu/tavus, after ſome delibera- 
tion, preferred himſelf to his brother. All the ſchemes of 
Gardie, who had intrigued for duke Jahn, were thereby de- 
feated. The Ruſſiuns, barbarous as they were, were tena- 
cious of their independency, and dreading to become a pro- 
® vince to Sweden, they raiſed to their throne Michael Romani, 
a young Ruſſian gentleman of fifteen years of age, and ſon to 
the archbiſhop of Rototo, their embaſſador to P:land, but de- 
tained there againft the law of nations. Charles Philip wis 
far from lamenting his diſappointment, which was who"y WM * 
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wing to his elder brother, whoſe ſubjects were not in a much 
deter ſtate of civilization than the Ruſſians, whom they af- 
-2:d ſo much to deſpiſe, Nothing was wanting on the part 
if their young monarch for their improvement. He regu- 
ted trade, introduced ſtrangers and manufacturers, and re- 
ited young people from ſtudying at foreign univerſities; 
wt above all, he was anxious about reheving his peaſantry 
om ſome of their moſt oppreſſive taxes, and in abridging law 

roceed ings. ; 

Gr/tavus, in hopes of being raiſed to the throne of Ruſſia, hich he 
td ſent the Ruffrars money, and upon demanding the repay- enters 
ment in vain, he entered Ingria with an army, took Kexhelm, : 
nd invelted Pleſeow. James the Iſt of England had offered 
in- Wis mediation, and a peace was concluded, by which Sueden 
ok recovered Livenia, and four towns in the prefecture of Novo- 

md, beſides nine thouſand pounds in money. This peace 

was concluded at Srolbova, in 1617, This ſhort campaign in 1617. 
Ria, and the inſtructions of /a Gardie, one of the wiſeſt 
wen, and greateit generals of the age, firſt inſpired Gu/tavus 
das h true military ideas, His Finlanders, by perpetual wars 
with the os the Tartars and other barbarians, had be- 
N come the beſt troops in Europe, and fo well diſciplined, that 
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* hey ſeemed to have no paſſion, but obedience to the order of bl 
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their general. Sigiſund, king of Poland, was ſtill alive, and | 
| to 5 , q 
ll a pretender to the crown of Sweden. Guſtavus reſolved Treache- 1 
ints ether to gain him over or to humble him, and Sigiſmund, on ry of Si- il 
ade s part, employed one Furenbach, an artful officer, to ſur- gi/mund, { 


his prze, under the maſk of friendſhip, the perſon of Guſtauus. 
be diſcovery of this baſe deſign rendered the breach between 


|] 
4 em irreconcileable. G#/iavzs borrowed money from the Giga vue 
151. % with which he ſatisfied the remaining claims of his married. 
1; % majeſty, married the princeſs of Brandenburg, and be- 
„% bed Riga with an army of twenty thouſand men, under 


„insel, Gardie, and other excellent generals. It was hard to 
„whether the defence or the attack of the place was car- 
2 ed on with greater reſolution and judgment. The Poles ac- 

„ Wired immortal honour, nor did they think of capitulating, 
ul the garriſon was reduced to ikeletons by famine, and their 
to a heap of ruins, by the fury of the Sewed:/h artillery. 
Frey obtained an advantageous capitulation, and an honour- 
ee teftimony of their valour, from Cuſtauus, who preſerved 
Molate the privileges of the townfmen, but baniſhed the 
| of Jijuts, 


lc MY + truce of a year followed between Sweden and Poland, 43 
na- ud Czavus, by making a ſudden. motion towards Dantzic, Gr 
ro- empelled the implacable Sigiſnaund to prolong it for two years 

2, linger, Sigiſmund, againſt the inclinations of his Poliſh ſub- 


to, refuſed to convert the truce into a perpetual peace, and 
ge- ected all terms of accommodation. Upon this, Gr/avus 
was WM fred Livonia, cut in pieces three thouſand Poles under Sta- 
ily Bos Sapichg, and reduced al! the ſtrong holds of the coun- 
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try, excepting Duneburg. From thence, Guflavus moved the 
ſeat of war into Lithuania, where he took Birſen, The obſti. 
nacy of Sigiſmund was fomented by the imperial court wi 
treated the great Gu/tavus with the utmoſt contempt. He 
had, by this time, acquired perhaps too great a taſte for mil. 
tary glory, and till then he ſeems to have been inſenſible of 
ambition, for notwithſtanding his repeated defeats of the 
Poles and Lithuamans, he ſtill offered equitable terms to Si- 
gin Percerving that they were rejected with conte 
in the ſpring of the year 16:6, he carried an army of twent:.. 
cight thouſand men to Pilau, which he took, with the con. 
nivance of the elector of Brandenburg, as he did Elbring, M. 
rienburg, and all the chief places in Polk Pruſſia. Sigiſrund 
who thought Giſlavus had been in Sweden when he received 
the account of theſe loſſes, prepared to retrieve them, but waz 
defeated with great loſs by the Swedes in every encounter. In 
May 1627, Guſtavus beſieged Cuntzic, but was unable to take 
it, chiefly becauſe of a wound he had received with a cannon 
ball in the belly. While he was intent on this fiege, the 
Dutch made freſh efforts for an accommodation, but they were 
defcated, by the magnificent promiſes of the houſe of Auſtria 
to Sigiſmund. Guſtavus being obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Danizac, received ſome checks in the Poliſh Pruſſia. In the be- 
ginning of 1628, he renewed the ſiege of Dantzic, defeated the 
Poliſh and Daniſh ſquadrons which attempted to raiſe it, and bya 
ferics of the moſt amazing conſtructions and conveyances, over 


mpt, 


a moraſs of fifteen miles, that we meet with in hiſtory, a few 


hours muſt have put him in poſſeſſion of the city, when the ſud- 


den riſe of the Viſtula deſtroyed his works, and obliged him to 


abandon the ſiege. In his retreat, he defeated a Poliſb army, 
took Ave large towns, two of them by ſtorm, and made a great 
booty. Wallenſtein, the imperial general, had been lately in- 
velted with the duchy of Mecflenburgb, which he governed 
with independent powers; and among other great projects he 
formed, one was to become maſter of the trade of the Baltic, 
by taking Stralſund. With this view he ſought to bring over 
the king of Denmark, by favouring him with his vaſt intereſt 
at the imperial court; but the affair was of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence to that monarch, that he aſſiſted Le/ſey, one of 


 Guftavus's Scotch generals, in defending Stralſund, and Was 


Nrargel 
cleleats 
ihe Poles. 


tenjtein's attempts were defeated, though the ſiege continued 
three months. | 

Notwithſtanding this ſeaſonable aſſiſtance given to Glatt, 
he and his Daniſh majeſty continued ſtill to be on very bad 


terms, and the emperor expreſſed himſelf in the moſt con- 


temptible manner, both as to the power and policy of CH. 
V5, an indignity he never could digeſt, His general, Wrange!, 
had compleatly defeated a body of Poles, who had blocked up 
Brodnitx; and Gu/tavus himſelf had beaten, near Stum, the 


combined army of Poles and Germans, commanded by the im- 


perial general, 4rnheim, whom Guſtauus attacked againſt 4 
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opinion of his beſt generals, and though far inſerior in num- | {i 
her, gained a complete victory. The Poles were, at the ſame A peace, 1 
time, beaten before Stum, and the plague raging in their ar- 
my, they at laſt liſtened ſo far to the advice of the Englifh, 
French and Dutch embaſſadors, that they agreed to a truce for 
{x years, during which Marlenburgh was to be ſequeſtered in 
the hands of the elector of Brandenburgh, and Guftauus was 
to keep Murel, and all his conqueſts in Livenia, but to re- 
fore to the Poles all he had conquered from them beſides. 

The public was ignorant of the reaſons Gu/tavus had for 
this ſtep. He had ſecretly agreed to meaſures for reducing 
the houſe of Auſtria in concert with the courts of France and 
England, We have already given an account of his engage- Vol. XI. 
ments with Richlieu. Charles the Iſt furniſhed him with a p. 474. 
arge ſum of money, promiſed him a farther ſupply, and to ſend * 
his couſin Hamilton to his aſſiſtance with eight thouſand men; 
all which he punctually performed. Before GAU] ᷣνus choſe to Vol. IX. 
throw the die againſt the houſe of 4u/?r:a, he wiſely convoked p. 157. 
the ſtates, laid before them his provocations and deſigns, and 
demanded their aſſiſtance. The aſſembly was at firſt divided. 
The conſideration of the imperial and Spari/h power, ſtruck G:/:wxs 
the boldeſt with diſmay ; but G»//avus harangued them in a invades 
ſtrain of eloquence, that the aſſembly was diſſolved in tears, G-rmanz. 
and with one voice cried out, that Sweden was ready to empty 
her blood and treaſures in the ſervices of her beloved ſove- 
reign. Guſtavus them aſſembled his force, and ſaw under his 
command ſixty thouſand fighting men, ſeventy fail of ſhips, the 
largeſt carrying above forty guns. Among thoſe were about 
eight thouſand Scotch mercenaries (excluſive of thoſe under 
the marquis of Hamilton) of whom Gu/tavus had a vaſt opi- 
nion, and he raiſed the officers of that nation, whom he 
eſteemed equally for their ſagacity as their intrepidity, to the 
chief poſts of his army. We have already given a conciſe, vol. IX. 
and we hope a comprehenſive account, of the military and p. ;..g 
other operations of Gu/tavus in Germany. We ſhall therefore g . 
only glean up a few that we omitted, and make a general re- 
capitulation of the whole, to preſerve the thread of our nar- 
rative, He ſent Giſtauus Horn to aſſiſt the depoſed duke of 
Mecklenburgh, where he took Griffenhagen by ſtorm. Another 
of his generals, 2 was defeated by the young count, 
afterwards the famous, Montecuculi, with the loſs of two thou- 
ſand brave Swedes, at New Brandenburgh; and, in order to 
encourage the proteſtant princes who were aſſembled at Leip- 
fic, to act with more vigour in his favour, he took Gripſwald, 
and reduced all Pomerania, He had, by this time, received 
three hundred thouſand crowns from France, and agreed with 
her for an annual ſubſidy of twelve hundred thouſand livres, 
but he reſerved this money for extraordinary occaſions, for his 
ſoldiers made their pay and quarters good wherever they came 


In their enemies country. 
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Progreſs Scarcely had Gy/tavus reinſtated the dukes of Mecklenburg! 
of the war and Gu/?row, when he flew to the other fide of Germany whore 
there. he took Mentz, and carried the elector palatine to Aurich 
the capital of the elector of Bavaria, by whom his fam. 

had been depoſed. The vaſt fortune of Gy/tavus was even ſe. 

cretly fayoured by the court of Rome, who leſs dreaded the 

heads of the proteſtants, than ſhe did thoſe of the houſe of 

Auſtria. It ſeems, however, more than probable, that Gy. 

favs was not in carneit-in aſſiſting the elector palatine, with. 

out conſulting the French miniſter, though the conſequence 

of his victories contributed chiefly to re-eſtabliſh that houſe 

Some writers, however, have not ſcrupled to ſay, that had 

Guſtavus ſurvived that fatal battle in which he fell, he would 

have reſtored the elector not only to his palatinate, but to the 

Great ſuc- crown of Bohemia. Be that as it will, it is undoubted, that 
ceſſes of after Guſtavus had forced the inhabitants of Augſburgh to take 
Guſtat us, an oath of fidelity to his own perſon, his allies grew jealous of 
his ſucceiles, and nothing but the impolitic and impotent de- 
vaſtations which Mallenſtein made in the elector of Saranp; 
dominions, could have kept that prince firm to his cauſe, I 
was thought, that after gaining the battle of Leip/ic, Guſtavnr 
ought to have advanced directly to Vienna, againſt Til, in- 
ſtead of taking Muſburg and entering Franconia. It was his 
zeal to keep the elector of Saxony on his ſide, and to prevent 
his ruin, that induced him to that ſtep, which might undouht- 
edly have carried the war into the very vitals of the 4u/tria! 
dominions. He was diſſuaded from it by his favourite general, 
the duke of Saxe Weimar, againſt the opinion of the ſage Cu- 
enſtiern. Upon Wallenſtein being reſtored to the command of 
the imperial army, the Swedes in Germany received ſome 
checks, and Guſtagus was forced to leave Bavaria, to make 
head againſt Mallenſiein, who retired to Lutzen. Puffendnſ 
and other writers, accuſe the Saxon general, Arnhem, of hav- 
ing been all along ſecretly in the Auſtrian intereſt, and of giv- 
ing intelligence of Gu/#arys's motions. Arnheim had been 
reproached by Gz/?avus with cowardice, and it is natural to 
think, that the elector himſelf could not be eaſy at ſeeing the 
duke of Saxe Weimar, who had a hereditary claim to his clec- 
torate, fo great a favourite with Gu/tavus, whoſe deſigns upon 

the imperial dignity were now but too conſpicuous. 

Gu/tauus returning out of Bavaria, to the aſſiſtance of the 
duke of Saxony, thought that an opportunity now preſented 
for ſtriking a deciſive blow, by fighting Yallen/lein, whoſe 
army was then very numerous. Guftavus watched his occa- 
ſion, and reſolved to attack Mullenſtein in Miſnia, juſt aiter 
his army had been weakened by a detachment of ten thouſand 
men under Papenheim. Gr/iavus formed his diſpoſitions with 
his uſual judgment, and attacked his enemy with his uſual 
fury. He defeated the right wing of the imperialiſts, and took 


their artillery, Hearing that his left-wing was not quay 
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ceſsful, he poſted, attended by not above fix or eight of his 

Tph jght cavalry, to reconnoitre, but in the way, he was encoun - 

ere Wl tered by a body of Auſtrian horſe, who, without knowing 

ich, him, rode him down and killed him with a piſtol bullet. 


1) e writers, and Puffendorf among the reſt, lays his death 
b 5 the charge of the Aale of Saxe . who, he ſays, 
the vas with Gu/favus at the time of his death, and treacherouſly 
of Wl ewe him the fatal wound. All we can ſay, amidſt ſuch a va- Vol IX. 
u. WY city of contradictory evidence, is, that the duke of Saxe Law- p. 163. 
h- nabarg had a very indifferent character for his ſteadineſs to any 
Ice arty ; that Oxenſtiern endeavoured to diſſuade his maſter from 
lc. admitting him into his company, and that the reigning houſe 
ad of Saxony was far from being pleaſed with the ſucceſſes of Gu- 
id !mys at the time of his death, which happened in the 38th 


ear of his age, in the year 1633. | 1633: 

The death of Guſtavus did not terminate the battle. Some 
fay, that, when he fell, he was attended only by the duke of 
dare Lawenburg and two equerries, and others, that he headed 
the regiment of Smaland. Both might be true, for it is agreed 
that he was exhorting the regiment to make more haſte in paſ- 
ſing a brook or a ditch, when he was killed, and it is poſſible 
his impetuoſity might have left it behind him. His death was 
ſoon known, as his figure was conſpicuous wherever he fought. 

The duke of Saxe — who inſtantly took upon himſelf 
the command, was even at pains to propagate the melancholy 
news, which, inſtead of damping, enraged his troops to ſuch 
2 degree, that they obtained a complete victory, and all the 
imperialiſts muſt have been put to the ſword, had not Paten- 
beim, who was on his march to rejoin Vallenſtein, returned 
time enough to favour the eſcape of the remainder, but at the 
expence of his own life. . 

As the name of Guſtavus is but another appellation for all His cha- 
the military virtues, we ſhall not inſiſt upon that part of his rader. 
character. The death of Guſtavus alone diſcovered how great 
2 man he had been in his lifetime, for the alliances he had 
formed, and the refources he had provided, not qaly, prevent- 
ed the ruin of his country from the houſe of Au/tria7 but raiſed 
Its Flory. It ſeems paſt all diſpute, that he never was ſeriouſſy 
inclined to favour the elector palatine. He would not even 
ſuffer his Britiſh auxiliaries to enter Silgſia, or any place or 
country where the palatine intereſt was ſtrong. When Charles 
ſent his embaſſador, Sir Henry Vane, to expoſtulate with him 
on that head, he evaded the ſubject, becauſe France had gua- 
rantied the palatinate to the houſe of Bavaria; and when he 
could no _ avoid explaining himſelf, he propoſed terms 
to the embaſſador more arbitrary and imperious than the em- 
peror had propoſed to the elector. In ſhort, they were ſuch as 
tne meaneſt vaſſal of an Ottoman court would have rejected. 
Notwithſtanding this, never did any prince engage in à cauſe 
with greater reputation than Guſtavus did when he entered 

ermany, or execute his purpoſe with greater glory, mo 
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his diſintereſted generoſity to the dukes of Mecflenburgb, Ils. 
deburg, the landgrave of Hee, and other princes of the en; 
pire. Succeſs inſpired him with ideas of his becoming its 
head, a conſideration which we do not find ſtipulated on the 
part of any of the princes he came to relieve. The wiſdom of 
his negotiations ſeconded the vigour of his arms, and if he 
was guilty of cruelty towards his enemies (which too often 
happened) he alledged, with great juſtice, that they ſet him 
the example. He was thought to love money, and to he too 
ſcanty in rewarding military merit. The vaſt deſigns he had in 
view, accounts for the firft charge, and the ſecond was, per- 
haps, the effect of ſound policy, as it ſecured the dependence 
of his officers upon himſelf. He might have been called 
learned prince, tho many of his foreign officers, having raif. 
ed themſelves from the loweſt ſtations in the army, could nei. 
ther read nor write. He diſcouraged duelling, was a rigorous 
exacter of military diſcipline, but he appeared in private par. 
ties with eaſe and affability towards his officers, of whoſe 
company he was fond, which may be the reaſon why fo many 
of them were heirs to his warlike abilities, 

Mallenſtein, notvithitanding his haughty, overbearing con- 
duct, ſeems to have been the only man of ſenſe who had any 
influence at the imperial court, upon the death of the great 
Gu/tauvus. He had experienced the valour of his troops, and 
the capacity of the duke of Saxe Meimuar (whom we ſhall cal 
duke Bernard) who took upon him the command of the 


Swediſh army, and he adviſed the emperor, by all means, to 


command make ſuch a peace as ſhould rid Germany of the Swedes. His 


of the 
Sewedes. 


advice was rejected, and Bernard, before the end of the cam- 
paign, drove Wallenſtein out of Saxony, to the amazement of 
all Europe. Oxenſtiern, who was privy to all the views of 
Gu/tavus, continued to direct the Swediſh cabinet; and ſuch 
had been the foreiight and ceconomy of Gu/tavus, that his 
armies were as numerous at the time of his death, as when he 


entered Germany. This was the great conſideration that ren- 


dered the acceſſion of Oriſtina to the throne of her father, 
Guſtavus, ſo peaceable. She was then but fix years old, but 
poſleſſed of a pregnant ſpirit. The five principal officers of 
the court, who were the grand bailif, the marſhal, the admi- 
ral, the chancellor, and the treaſurer, were appointed regents, 
but Oxen/tiern acted as firſt miniſter, and from him the regents 
received all their advices and directions. The infancy of 
Chriftina was fortunate in this adminiſtration, Both branches 
of the houſe of Auſtria, aſſiſted by that of Bavaria, prepared 
to continue the war with more vigour than ever. They de- 
pended greatly upon the Poles, but Uladiſlaus, who ſucceeded 
his father, Sigiſenund, was engaged in a war with the Nuſan 
and Turks, and his ſentiments were moderate. As to the 
Danes, Chriſlian refuſed to do any thing againſt Seder, that 
might interrupt the proſpect he had of a match between his 


ſon and Chriffzza. Oxontieru's difficulties thus lay in manag- 
95 . ing 
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ing the pride and haughtineſs of his maſter's German allies. 
He ſaw the elector of Saxony renewing his efforts to place 
himſelf at the head of a proteſtant confederacy in Germany, 
but Oxen/tzern had credit enough to bring an aſſembly together 
at Heilbron, where the elector of Brandenburgh convinced the 
aſſembly that they had no ſafety but in preſerving their con- 


nections with the Srwedes. 


$13 


While the imperialiſts were flattering themſelves that the The vaſt 


prot 
ny, 
amaze 


'Swedifh army into two bodies; one conſiſting of fourteen thou- 
ſand men, was commanded by the duke of Lunenburg, in 
Weſtphalia; and the other diviſion was ſent to join count 
Horn, in Thuringia; where, and in Alſace, he made very con- 
ſiderable conqueſts, and performed many noble exploits, 
Count Thurn commanded the Swedes in Sileſia, but was 
thwarted by the overbearing ſpirit of Arnheim, the Saxon ge- 
neral, who wanted to give him the law; and their differences 
were productive of very bad effects to the common cauſe. 
The diet ſtill continued to fit at Heilbron, and Oxen/liern 
brought the deputies of the circles of Suabia, Francona, the 
Upper and Lower Rhine, to agree to a league with Sweden, 
Not having the ſame views of ambition as his maſter, he la- 
boured earneſtly to eſtabliſh the children of the elector pala- 
tine (who died with grief ſoon after he heard of the fate of 


eſtant princes of the empire, headed by the duke of 82x%- ſucceſies 
would ſeparate themſelves from the Swedes, they were of the 
d to ſee the war renewed with vigour, and that Oxen- $:yedes. 
fizrn had made no propoſitions for peace. He divided the 


Guſtavus) in their family poſſeſſions; but in fact, the difficul- 


ties he met with, could be ſurmounted only by the greateſt pa- 
tience and foreſight, Through the treachery of Arnheim, 
WWallen/tein had defeated the Swedes in Silęſia, and the reader 


Vol. IX. 


will find, in our hiſtory of Germany, a narrative of the princi- p. 64, 
pal events of that war, which makes it unneceſſary to repeat & jg, 


them here. It is ſufficient to ſay, that ſuch were the amazing 
abilities of Oxenſtiern, that even the loſs of the battle of Nord- 
lingen, where the Swedes were entirely defeated under count 
Horn, could not ſhake his credit; for notwithſtanding the de- 
fection of the duke of Saxony, he continued to act as the dic- 
tator of the proteſtant intereſt in Germany, The aſſaſſination 
of Mallenſtein, the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful of the imperial ge- 
nerals, delivered Sweden from a formidable enemy; but Oxen- 
fiiern was obliged to enter into a freſh treaty with France in 
1055, by which he put Alſace into her hands, and marſhal de 
la Force was ordered to advance with an army to the aſſiſtance 
of the Swedes. By this time, the duke of Saxony had brought 
over the elector of Brandenburgh to his views of forcing the 
Swedes to evacuate the empire, and to abandun their conqueſts, 
They even made peace with the emperor upon ſcandalous 


terms, by which they loſt fight of the original cauſe of the 


war. But a ſtorm now broke upon the empire that altered the 
tace of affairs, | | 


Vo. XII. ; | Upon 


Ibid. 
p. 166. 
1635. 
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Francede- Upon the ceſſion of Alſace to France, Richelieu thought pro. 
clares war per to diſcontinue his neutrality, and to declare war againſt 
againſt the the houſe of Auſtria. This blow, which had been effected by 
Luſiri.ns. the dexterity of Oxen//iern, had not been foreſeen by the pro- 


Vol. IX. 
p- 170. 


Gallan: 


behavicur 


of Ban- 


nier, the 
Swwear/p 


general. 


The Save- 
Aiſb at- 
fairs deſ- 


perate. 


1638. 


teſtant princes, who had made their peace with the emperor 
and it was ſoon known that the court of France had, by treaty. 
guarantied the poſſeſſion of Aface to duke Bernard. To give fome 
diverſion to the Swedes, the imperialiſts, upon the expiration 
of their truce with the Poles, a tempted to renew that war 
but upon Ozen/fiern's ceding to them Pruſſia, at the requeſt of 
France and Holland, the truce was prolonged for twenty-ſix 
years. The treaſures left by Gu/favus were now exhauſted, by 
the expenſive engagements that Sweden had been obliged to 
form with her auxiliaries and mercenaries, and even the venal 
part of her own ſubjects became mutinous for want of yay; 
nor were the French ſubiidies ſufficient to ſupply them. It 
was with difficulty that the duke of Saxony was prevented from 
cutting off the communication of the Swedes with the Baltic, 
by the valour of Banner, who defeated his troops twice with 
great ſlaughter, and thereby raiſed the ſpirits of his country- 
men, and changed the ſentiments of all Europe, with regard 
to the ſtate of the war. The Swedes, it is true, had loſt great 
part of their conqueſts, but their ſtrength was more compact, 
and they were no longer connected with lukewarm, or trea- 
cherous, friends. 

Bannier's reputation was then ſecond only to that of the 
great Gu/lavus, Duke Bernard had defeated Gallas, the im- 
perial general in Al/ace, while he was endeavouring to pene- 
trate into Burgundy, and cut off half his army, and all the 
mighty expectations of the court of Vienna now vaniſhed, 
Orenſtiern, however, found his miſtreſs's enemies amongſt the 
proteſtants, ſtill bent upon continuing the war, and he ſent 
his orders to Banner, who, though weak, forced eight bat- 
tallions of &9x9ns in Torgau to lay down their arms, and the 
greateſt part of them enliſted in his army; but an irruption of 
the imperialiſts into Thuringia, diſconcerted all his meaſures. 
His enemies were ſo greatly ſuperior to him in numbers, and 


Had cur of his communication with the quarters from whence 


he could expect to be relieved, ſo effectually, that he was 
obliged to make his retreat into the lower Pomerania, but it 
was a retreat that was equal to a victory. Whilſt he waited 


there, to be joined by //ranve!, that general was defeated by 


Gallas, who took Uſedom, 3/7ollin, and Demarin, and reduced 
all the upper Pomerania, This misfortune, together with the 
inactivity of the French, who had neglected to ſupport duke 
Bernard, reduced the affairs of Sweden once more to a deſpe- 
rate ſtate, Oxenſliern had no reſource but to endeavour to re- 
new his engagements with France, and Bannier remained 
inactive for all the winter, tell he was reinforced in the ſpring 
of 1638, irom Sweden, which enabled him to puſh into the 
duchy .of Jdeckienburgl, where he defeated Gallas, who _ 
$ treate 
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ted precipitately over the Elbe, after loſing three thouſand 
— T he reader has already ſeen the aſtoniſhing exploits of Vol. IX. 
duke Bernard at the ſame time upon the Rhine, and the con- p. 172, 
ſequences of his death, in the zoth year of his age, which & 14. 
placed Bannier at the head of the Swediſh army in Germany. 
He had reduced Miſnia, and defeated the Saxon general, Ma- 
racini, ſo completely, that ſcarcely a Saxon eſcaped ſlaughter 
or captivity- The fruits of this victory were the reduction of 
Thuringia, Wetteravia, the greateſt part of Saxony and Miſuia, 
the Saxon army not daring to venture without the protection 
of the walls of Dreſden. Bannier even laid great part of Bo- 
na under contribution, and croſſing the Elbe, he cut in 
pieces two thouſand men under general Herb, near Bran- 
leis, purſuing the fugitives to the gates of Prague. In this 
battle Montecuculi was made a priſoner, We have already Ibid. 
mentioned the ſecret negotiation which Banmer, inſtigated by p. 174. 
his wite, and provoked by the treachery of the French, enter- 
ed into with the imperial court; but he was ſoon undeceived, 
by the emperor ordering Picolomini and archduke Leopold to 
march from the Netherlands towards Bohemia. 

The great reputation of Picolomini, and of his army, obliged Diſtreſſes 
Bannier to march towards Miſuia, after cutting in pieces a of Ban- 
body of three thouſand Croats; and, about the ſame time, count mer. 
Commgſmark, another Swed/ſh general, beat the imperialiſts 
near Leipſic. Picolomini {till advancing, Bannier threatened to 
make a ſeparate peace with the imperialiſts, if the French duke 
of Longueville, who now commanded duke Bernard's army, did 
not march to his aſſiſtance, which, the duke, finding he could 
no longer dally, was compelled to do, and his example was 
followed by the duke of Lunenburg, who had broken with the 


e emperor. Bannier was then at the head of a ſtronger army Death of 
t than ever had been commanded in one body by any Sed? Barter. 
X in Germany; but, while he was expecting to bring Picolamini 

e to a decifive battle, he found that the French, who had diſco- 

f vered his negotiation with the emperor, had prevailed with 

F the regency at home to cramp his powers. He was oppoſed 

| 


and outvoted in the councils of war, where ail his ſchemes for 
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© bringing the enemy to a battle, were defeated. Atlaſt, perceiv- 4 
as ing his army in danger of being ſtarved, he marched towards Wl 
it the Sala, in order to reach a ſtrong encampment. Finding all x 
d the paſſes poſſeſſed by the enemy, he contented himſelf with [ 
Y taking up his quarters in Lunenburg, but remained inactive 

6 during the reſt of the campaign. In the beginning of the 

i year 1641, Bannier made a noble attempt to march over the 1641. 

e ce and ſeize Ratiſbon, where the diet, with the emperor at its 

C- head, was then ſitting, but it was prevented by a ſudden 

bY thaw. We have already given our readers a detail of this Ibid. 

d war, till the death of the brave Bannier, together with his p. 176. 

8 character. He was ſucceeded in his command of the Socdiſhb Sueceed- 

ne army by Torſienſon, a genius equal, in military affairs, if not ei by Ter- 

” ſuperior to him; but we muſt not omit that Banner was then f-1/-n. 


723 {aid, 
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faid, by the proteſtants, to have been poiſoned by the Frent, 
His death was more probably owing to a fever he had con- 0 
tracted by his aſtoniſhing retreat before the greatly ſuperior 1 
— of his enemies, through the dreary foreſts of Bo- T 
bemia, | 
The original army of the Swedes which Gaſtavus had led T 
into Germany, was now almoſt entirely worn out, and nothing 


but the fidelity of Bannier's ſoldiers, moſt of whom were E 
Germans, could have prevented them from mutinying before f 


His rapid his death, for want of pay. He left his command to four 
progreſs major generals, Mrangel, Koningſmark, Willenberg and Pal, | 
in Ger- but the inferior officers excited their ſoldiers to mutiny, and | 
many. they refuſed to ſerve but upon their own terms. Good words, 
ſome money raifed by the French, and the fear of being cut 

in pieces by the enemy, reduced them to their duty, and the 

major generals continued their march, though not without G 
ſuſtzining ſome loſs from Picolomini. Torftenſon, beſides eight h 

thouſand troops, brought with him a large ſum from Sweden, 

Upon his arrival at the army, he found it ſeparated from the 


French, but they advanced him two hundred thouſand livres, * 
This enabled Tor/fenſon, after he had recovered from a ſevere ad 
fit of the gout, to begin his operations, by baMing all the at- T 
tempts of the enemy to force him in his camp, and then D 
marching into Silea, where he reduced Great Glogau and ex 
Sweidnitz, he beat the duke of Sax Lawenburgh, who was taken fi 
riſoner and died of his wounds, under the odium of having th 
fleen the aſſaſſin of the great Gu//auys, to which his immediate th 
deſertion from the Swedes, gave but too much countenance, ſu 


In conſequence of this victory, the greateſt part of * 4 
again fell into the hands of the Swedes. Olmutz reſiſted Tor- 
flenſon no more than five days, and he made a very conſider- 2 


4 able impreſſion uvon Moraviaà itſelf. | th 
i Vol. IX. Teor/tenſon being at laſt joined by Wrangel, took Littau, and ga 
vl p. 177. recovered many of his ſoldiers, by executing a cartel for the en 
Þ| | change of priſoners, an expedient then firſt introduced into ſh 
$1 the art of war. Perceiving that he could not penetrate into th 
bl He de- Bohemia, he laid fiege to Leip/ic. This brought on the battle or 
al feats the of Brietenſeld, already deſcribed, which was fought on the an 
# Auftrians very ſpot where Guffavus Adolphus had before beaten the impe- ba 
[| near Leip- rialiſts, in which they were again completely defeated, under de 
{| og . * . 
| | Ac. the archduke Leopold, and Picolomini. Leipfic ſurrendered ſoon * 
I after, but Tor/enſon's bad ſucceſs before Friburg, retarded the 7 
1 progreſs of his arms; tho' he immediately turned them to- be 
| wards Bohemia, where he proved victorious over Gallas, the T 
| | imperial general. While he was proceeding ſucceſsfully in H 
| that country, the war which we have already mentioned broke WM to 
N out between Stueden and Denmark, and, by orders of the w. 
| Swediſh regency, Torſlenſon made a march at once, fo ſecret th, 


and ſo rapid, that he had conquered the greateft part of Hol- ur 
ſtein and Futland, while Chriſtien thought he was ſtill in Swe- A, 


den, Guſtavus Horn, at the ſame time, fell into —_— wil w. 
| ourteen 
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furteen thouſand men, where he beat the Danes, took Land- 
ron, with many other places, and laid ſiege to Malmce. 
Tarflenſon had left his command in Germany to Cenirgſmarł, 
who ated with that. ſpirit, rapidity and ſucceſs, which diſ- 
tinguiſhed all the generals bred up under the great Gaus. 
He ſubſiſted his army upon contributions he raiſed in MHiſnia 
and Franconia. He took. Halbergſiadi, in the Lower Saxony, 
and drove the Poles out of Pomerania; but there he met with 
the melancholy news that the Heimarian army had ſuffered a 
total defeat from the Bavariaus. Notwithſtanding this, he 
{ill kept his ground againſt the imperialiſts and the archbiſhop 
of Bremen, and Tor/tenjon cut off the rear of the imperial 
army under Gallas. 


515 


It is unuſual, in hiſtory, to ſee a people with no internal State of 
riches, and that never excceded the bounds of Scandinavia till g$.,4.n, 


Gutzous led their army into Germany, making head on all 
binds againſt moſt of the great powers in Europe. France, it 
is true, pretended to be their friend; but ſhe was ſo only from 
intereſted motives, and her alliance had more than once prov- 
ed detrimental to Sweden, who, at this time, reaped no other 
advantage by it, than that both crowns had the ſame enemy. 
The numbers of Swedes who had fallen in the German and 
Daniſh wars, though they generally were victorious, was ſo 
exceflive, that we are at a loſs to account how Srocden could 
furniſh the neceſſary hands for agriculture, notwithſtanding 
the number of foreigners ſhe took into her pay. But though 
the Swedes were thus ſurrounded with what ſeemed to be un- 
ſurmountable difficulties, they dictated, at this very time, to 


All Europe, and, with an air of authority, preſcribed the terms 


that were to purchaſe their friendſhip. Not contented with 
acting upon the defenſive, they fell upon the powers whom 
they ſuſpected, and forced them to quit their neutrality, by en- 
gaging either for or againſt them. A conduct like this was 
entirely agreeable to the genius of their young queen, who 
ſhewed great talents for government, though ſhe affected, at 
the ſame time, a philoſophical indifference for power and 
grandeur, Her exerciſes, as well as ſtudies, were all manly, 
and ſhe divided her time between the affairs of ſtate, and of 
learning, and underſtanding that the French complained of their 
being overburthened in Germany ſince the war had broken out 
between Sweden and Denmark, ſhe magnanimouſly ordered 
Torflenſon to purſue Gallas into the heart of the empire, which 
he did, with ſuch ſucceſs, that Gallas loſt half of his army. 


Thoſe advantages, with thoſe which Hrangel obtained in Noble be- 
Holſtein, and Coningſmark in other parts of Germany, where he haviour of 


took Stade, were more ſplendid than ſalutary to Sueden. She 


was deititute of reſources equal to thoſe of her enemies, and 
the muſt have been obliged to have treated with them, at leaſt 
upon equal terms, had not the French arms been victorious in 
Alſace and the Low Countries, under Conde and Turenne, by 
which his Daniſ5 majeſty 15 obliged to conclude the peace 

l | : ö 


Chriſtina. 
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we have already mentioned, which was ſo much for the ho- 
nour and advantage of Sweden. Chriſtina's pride was gratified 
in being no longer embarrafſed with a Daniſh war, becauſe it 
left her at liberty to employ her arms with the greater effeq 
in Germany, and flattered her with the glory of being the ar- 
bitreſs of Europe, as the actually was in the negotiations for a 
general peace then carrying on at Munſter and — 
Her views were agreeably ſeconded by the French, who en- 
abled prince . to act on the ſide of Hungary, where 
Terjicnjon propoſed to join him. For that end he penetrated 
into the heart of the empire, obliged the elector of Saxony to 
renounce his alliance with the emperor, and gained the great 
battle of Farcowirz, againit the imperial general, Hatfield, 
who loſt ten thouſand men. Torſtenſon's ſucceſs in this action 
was owing to his ſuperior management of his artillery. Even 
the great Gy//avus had never brought the houſe of Auſeria into 
ſuch jeopardy as it was in by the loſs of this battle. He effected 
his junction with Ragotz#i:, but loſing too much time in the 
ſiege of Brin, and being diſappointed in the reinforcements 
he expected from France, Ragotz#!, whoſe junction with the 
Swedes proved rather detrimental to Tor/tenſon than otherwiſe, 


made a ſeparate peace with the emperor, and Tor/tenſon know- 


ing himſelf too weak to undertake the fiege of Vienna, was 
forced to return to Bohemia, where he found himſelf fo zf- 
flicted with the gout, that he reſigned his commiſſion to Mran- 


gel, and retired to Leipſic. Though Wrangel, by the rein- 


forcements he had brought from Holſtein, was at the head of 
an excellent army, and was a moſt accompliſhed general, yet 
the imperialiſts and Bavarians were ſo ſuperior to him in force, 
that he ated on the defenſive, and puſhed on towards the 
Meſer, to join Turenne. Being diſappointed in that deſign, 
the imperialiſts and Bavarians, who had no great opinion of 
his abilities as a general, attacked him, but were defeated 
with conſiderable loſs, and Wrangel, by a maſterly train of 
operations, joined Turenne. Though the latter had no ſupe- 
rior in Europe as a general, yet after the junction was formed, 
the ſucceſſes of the united army were not near ſo brilliant as 
when the Swede ated by himſelf; the reaſon was, that they 
had ſcparate intereſts. Their joint operations were of no great 
conſequence. They were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Ag. 
beurg; and Turenne, againſt the ſentiments of Mrangel, con- 
cluded a truce with the elector of Bavaria, which the latter 
ſoon broke, and once more joined his forces with thoſe of the 
imperialiſts. As jt was not doubted that the example of Ba- 
varia would be followed by many other princes, Mrangel and 
his army in all probability muſt have been deſtroyed, had not 
Turenne generouſly prevailed with his court to ſend him to his 
r eEoE 

In 1648, the combined armies fell into Bavaria, but T urenne 
was fo much cramped in his powers, that he durſt not ſecond 
dhe enlarged views of Wrangel. The elector of 1 
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tired to Saltzburg, but Turenne was fo cautious, that all he 
did was to plunder the country, and Picolomini accepting of 
the command of the imperial and Bavarian armies, defeated 
Iranget, and forced him to repaſs the Lech. 

At this time, Charles Guſtauus, the preſumptive heir to the peace of 
crown of Sweden, commanded as generaliſſimo of the Swedes Munſter 
in Germany, His progreſs there was fuch, that he even be- Vol. IX. 
fieged Prague, and took up his winter quarters in Bohemia. p. 192. 
By this time the treaty of Meſtphalia was concluded, and for 
the particulars of it we muſt refer to our hiſtory of Germany. 
Whatever intrigues the French entered into for bringing about Ijbid. 
that pacification, it appears plainly, from the negotiations 
that have been publiſned, that they were chicfy directed by 
Oxenſitern, who acted as the Stu plenipotentiary, and was 
aſſiſted by Salvius; nor did Oxen/tiern himſelf venture upon 
any meaſure that was not allowed of by his young miſtreſs. 

In the publiſhed negotiations, it appears by letters from the Its conſe- 
Bronch pe NG, dated the 7th of December 1646, that quences, 
they ſuſpected he Was under the influence of his father, the 

great chancellor, and the latter, no doubt, adviſed Chri/*1na, 

as to the inſtructions ſhe ſent to her plenipotentiaries. The 

peace was glorious to Sweden, by the ceſſions of the arch- 


| biſhopric of Bremen and Verden, the port of Weimar, in Meck- 


Imburgh, Stetin, and all the other Pomerania, The Swedijh 
plenipotentiaries likewife obtained five millions of crowns for 
payment of their army. It is to the glory of Chr:/#:na and 

her miniſtry, that notwithſtanding many diſagreeable events 

which happened to their arms during 'that long negotiation, 

all the arts and offers (ſome of which were very enticing) of 

the imperial court, could not diſunite Sweden from her allies, 

or even divert her attention from the eſtabliſhment of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the balance of power in Germany; all 
which were effectually ſecured by this peace, and Europe, to 

this day, feels its ſalutary effects. Old Oxenſtiern was for pur- 

ſuing the plan laid down by the great Gu/tauus, of depriving 

the houſe of Auſtria of the imperial crown, which, conſider- 

ing the ſtate of the Swedi/h arms at that time, was by no 
means impracticable. Her army amounted to ſeventy thou- 

ſand of the fineſt troops in Europe, and they were in poſſeſſion 

of above a hundred ſtrong places in the heart of Germany. 

But the ſtate of Europe was then greatly changed, from what 

it had been in the time of Gu//avus. Holland was now linked 

with Spain. The ſelfiſh views of France were but too appa- 

rent, and ſhe was torn to pieces by civil diſſentions. One de- 

feat muſt have proved fatal to Sweden, who had then no 
reſources, and Chri/tina, even if her arms had been ſucceſsful, 

could not have mounted the imperial throne. 7 

By a peculiarity of conſtitution, ſhe is ſaid to have been Charles 

formed for love, but not for marriage; for though ſhe expreſſed &#/avus 
the higheſt regard for her couſin, Charles Guſtadus, yet ſhe de- the pre- 


clined giving him her hand as a wife, though he courted — 
c Sæotden. 
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her, and his advances were ſtrongly ſeconded, by the ad 

dreſſes of the ſtates, He was the fon of the count palatine. 

duke of Deux Ponts, and every way qualified for the goyern- 

ment of ſo warlike a people as the Swedes. Chriſtina pro- 

miſed, if ever ſhe married, he ſhould be the man, but we are 

not to adopt the private ſcandal of memoir writers and others 

He is de- which purſued her character at this time. The truth 18, ſhe 
clared was whimſical to the laſt degree in all her affections. She in- 
prince vited to her court Deſcartes, Saimaſius, and other learned men 
lucceſſor. of whom ſhe was fond for {ume time, and then growing tired 
of them, diſmiſſed them in a manner unworthy of a royal or 

a generous character. She was injudicious and indelicate in 
her choice of her private favourites, who were generally igno- 

rant, worthleſs, low born perſons; yet with all thoſe oddities 

ſhe diſcharged the duties of her ſtation. She paid to Charls 
Guftavus the reſpect and honours that were due to his rank 

and rclationſhip ; the received love-letters from him while he 

was in Germany, and even treated him with ſome degree of af- 

8650. fection; but in February 165, ſhe publicly declared ſhe could 
not ſubmit to marriage, though ſhe was reſolved to ſettle her 
ſucceſſion agreeably to the with of her people. The ſenate, 
to whom ſhe made this declaration, at firſt oppoſed her reſo- 
lution, which ihe imputed to their defire of rendering her 
crown elective after her deceaſe without marrying. Her con- 
duct, on this occaſion, was fo firm, that Charles Guſtavus be- 
ing nominated by her as her ſucceſſor, was received as ſuch by 

the ſtates of Sweden... He received the title of royal highneſs, 
with an appanage in money, but not in lands, and he took an 
oath to behave with the moſt perfect ſubmiſſion to the quen, 
and an entire conformity to the intereſts of Studen, for he was 
to conſult them even in the choice of a wife, who was to be 
a proteſtant. After the ſucceſſion was thus ſettled, Chri/ina 


was crowned, not at Up/zl, the place being too ſmall for the pſi 
magnificence of the ceremony, but at Stoctholm ; and ſhe was me 

then conſidered as the happieſt and the wiſeſt princeſs in Eu- 1 

rope, and the moſt powerful monarch that had ever ſate on the he 

throne of Sweden. | = | | da 

Unac- Chriſtina, however, was deſtitute of that philoſophy and ha 
countable true wiſdom which ſhe affected to prize, even to a ruſtic cy- fre 
cemduct of nical degree, and to the neglecting a decent care of her perſon. pe 
Chriſtina. At the fame time, her court was magnificent, and ſhe ſpared I 
no expence in procuring pictures, ſtatues, medals, and other pe 
curioſities, which ſhe did not underſtand, though ſhe ſeemed W 

to place in them, and the converſation of learned men, the in 

whole enjoyment of her life. The reſpectſul ſubmiſſion which G 

the prince ſucceſſor paid to her perſon, prevented the heart- la 
burnings of ſome of her ſubjects, at ſeeing Chri/tina living in Ct 

2 manner ſo very unſuitable to their ideas, from breaking out. re 
Several of her great nobility could not brook the favours ſhe er 

heaped upon worthleſs favourites; they deſpiſed the arts for el 


which the valued herſelf, as being incompatible with the 1410 
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wal ſpirit of the Swedes. It muſt not be diſſembled, that ſome 
writers repreſent the domeſtic ſituation of Chriſtina, at this 
far more favourable light, and repreſent her. as 
reigning in the hearts of her ſubjects to the very day of her 
tbcication. The truth perhaps lies in a mean, many might 
te diſcontented, but ſeveral circumſtances prove that Chri/l;na 
{ill retained her authority in the main, 

Before ſhe made her final reſolution public, Chanut, the 


time, in KL 


' Frenc 


m t 
Eb and imparted to him her deſign of reſigning the 


crown. Charles, ever ſince his being raiſed to chat honour, 


had employed himſelf chiefly in the affairs of the army, of 


which he was the head, and appeared equally aſtoniſhed and 
dejected at the mention of the honours intended him. Had 
Chriſtina been the unpopular princeſs, which ſome have re- 
preſented her to be, this conduct of Charles would have been 
yery abſurd ; but he Knew that Sweden was then labouring un- 
der vaſt difficulties, from which ſhe could be extricated only 
by Chritina's credit and authority, The Poles were ſtill in a 
fate of warfare with S§toeden, and it was neceſſary that great 
relumptions ſhould be made to enable the crown to maintain 
its luſtre, eſpecially as Chriſtina was to reſerve to herſelf a 
confiderable appointment, which ſhe alone could effect. 
Charles applied to the other great officers of ſtate, and they 
joined him in their remonſtrances againſt her reſignation. 
Chri/iina appearing to be determined, her chief nobility and 
ſenate attended her, with Oxenſtiern at their head, and their 
repreſentations were ſo moving, being mingled with their 
tears, that Chriſtina at laſt conſented to ſuſpend the execution 
of her deſign, provided they did not inſiſt upon her marrying. 

This great point being gained, Chriſtina returned to her 
pſual ſtudies, but ſtill without relaxing in the cares of govern- 
ment. As ſhe went one day with admiral Fleming, to ſee a 
ſhip launched, ſhe fell into the ſea, from a very conſiderable 
height, and it was almoſt by a miracle, that one of her atten- 
dants plunging- in after her, dragged her to the ſhore by her 
hair, She ſupped that night in public, behaved with her uſual 
freedom, and rallied the admiral upon the accident. It ap- 
pears as if Chri/tina, ſome time before ſhe reſigned the crown, 
had reformed many points of her conduct, which made her 
people receive the news of her final determination in 1654, 
with grief and aſtoniſhment. The prince ſucceſſor perceiv- 
Ing ſhe was not to be diverted from her purpoſe, agreed that 
Gottenburg, Pomerania, with the iſlands of Oeland and Goth- 
lard, ſhould be reſponſible to her for the payment of two hun- 
dred thouſand rixdollars. She filled the remainder of her 
reign with great wiſdom and dignity, and agreed to leave her 
frown to Charles in full ſovereignty, and unincumbered with 
aly engagements, but the payment of her own annuity, 


he 


7 
72. 


State of 


h embaſſador, and ſeveral of her miniſters ſuſpected it, ber king- 
he hints ſhe dropt. At laſt, Chriſtina lent for the prince dia. 


She nar- 
rowly 
eſcapes 
bein 
drowned, 


1554. 
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and re- 
ſigns her 
crown. 


hopes of remounting it. She was there received with diff. {a 


Charles 
becomes 
maſter of 
Polana, 
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The ceremony of her reſignation was performed on the Pal 
16th of June, with circumſtances of the molt awful ſolemnjr, hel 
She met with little oppoſition to her will, only ſhe was obli Jo 4 
ed to promiſe to return to Sweden after ſhe had paſſed foul 
time at the Spa, for the recovery of her health, and then ſhe 
reſigned the badges of ſoverciguty, with more ſeeming cheers Cal 
fulneſs than others aſlume them. Though ſhe had bound up 4 
her ſucceſſor and his future queen to the profeſſion of proteſ. 
tantiſin, yet ſhe herſelf was fully determined to embrace po- ſub 


pery, and immediately left Sueden to go to Name, where her 3 
public conduct was as weak and ridiculous, as it had been ou? 
wile and reſpectable in Sweden. She aflumed the habit, and ge); 
affected the manners of a man, and was often heard to lament ally 
that ſhe had been born a woman. Though ſhe had formally un 
reſigned her crown, yet ſhe pretended to act as ſovereign in to 


the ſtates through which ſhe pailed, and actually ordered her 1 
guards to aſlaſſinate one of her domeſtics who had offended | 
her, before her face, in the royal caſtle at Fontainebleau. She 
had not been long at Rome, before ſhe repented having feſign- 
ed her throne, and more than once paid a viſit to Sweden, in 


dence and diſtruſt, by Charles and the Swedes, and at laſt, ſhe 


2 
fell into abſolute contempt with the whole nation; but what- bi 
ever her demerits might be, it was ungenerous in Charles to U; 
ſuffer her to fall into the greateſt diſtreſſes, by not paying her bu 
penſion. Being diſappointed in Sweden, ſhe was ſo wrong- Ct 
headed as to form intrigues for being elected queen of Poland, WM in 
in which ſhe was equally unſucceſsful. As her hiftory is no he 
unconnected with that of Seder, we ſhall only add, that af-W ſei 
ter a variety of adventures, it was with difficulty that ſte of 
could preſerve any reſpect, even with the pope and the court xil 
of Rome, where ſhe died in an advanced age, leaving little be- fic 
hind her, but an expenſive, though curious, cabinet of pic- 
tures, antiques and other rarities, er 

Charles Guſtavus, ſoon after he mounted the throne, aſſem- m 
bled the ſtates of Sweden, to deliberate upon the ſtate of the 4 
nation, and above all, upon its ſituation with regard to Poland, D 
a nation which continued the inveterate enemy of Sweden, di 
Caſimir was then king of Poland, and had, by his embailador, Wl yr 
ſtrongly oppoſed the reſignation of Chriſlina, in favour d or 
Charles, for which the latter ordered the embaſſador to leave WM th 
the kingdom. Charles, beſides his being brought up to a mi- re 
litary life, had political reaſons for reviving the martial ar- rj 
dour of his new ſubjects, as he thought it was the only means ce 
by which they could recover their importance in Europe. Af d 
ter many formal conferences between his miniſters and thoſe Ml t: 
of Poland, which meant nothing on his part, but that he v 
might commence hoſtilities with the better grace, he entered þ 
that kingdom with a powerful army, and with a ſecret inten- n 


tion of raiſing himſelf to its throne, The behaviour 97 1 
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Pals was infamous. They opened their gates to Charles, 


their nobility acknowledged him for their lord; nor could Ca- 
bir, in all his populous country, raiſe above ten thouſand 
half armed peaſants for the defence of his crown and perſon, 
and they were routed almoſt as ſoon as the Szwedes appeared. 
Caſmir, after ſuffering a ſecond defeat, fled to Sila, and 
Charles took Cracow, then deemed the capital of Poland. 


From thence he moved to 1 where he received the 


ſubmiſſion and homage of almoſt all the great Poliſb nobility, 
and the Swedes now talked that Caſimir's abdicated throne 
ought to be filled up by Charl:s. While this affair was under 
deliberation, all Europe, the Roman catholic princes eſpeci- 
ally, took the alarm, at the near proſpect of ſeeing Poland 
united under ſo warlike a head. Charles was obliged to march 
to the ducal Pruſſia, from whence he drove the Brandenburghers 

ho had invaded it; but the empire, Holland, Denmark and 
b ia, now declared againſt him, and the Pales being abſolved 
from their oaths of fidelity to Charles, pretended they had 
only taken them upon compulſton. Caſimir returned from Si- 
ka, the Poles being aſſured of ſupport from abroad, were in- 
fantly in arms, and when Charles was in the ducal Pruſſia with 
part of his army, the other part, which he had left behind 
him in Poland and Lithuania, were ſlaughtered, few eſcaping. 
Upon his return, he defeated Chas, the Poliſh general; 
but all the Poles he had enliſted in his army left him, and 
Cꝛarneſei was inſtantly at the head of a freſ army. It was 
in vain for Charles to defeat all the bodies of his enemies that 
he taw in the field, for he could not protect his troops from a 
ſevere winter, famine and fatigue. The Poles kept a-loof, cut 
oft all his convoys, and after being expoſed to the utmoſt pe- 
lil and miſery, he returned to Pruſſia, where he meditated the 


hege of Dantic. 
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Charles, in this flattering, but fatal, expedition, diſcovered out of 
great fortitude of body and mind. One of his generals, the which he 
marquis of Baden, had been defeated, but CFarles's brother, is driven. 


Adolphus, in his turn, beat CZzarneſti. The Dutch protected 
Dantzic with twenty eight men of war, and offered their me- 
diation, which was accepted of. Charles, in like manner, 
propoſed an accommodation with the elector of-Brandernburgh, 
one of the greateſt politicians in Europe, and it terminated to 
the advantage of the latter, who thereby acquired the ſove- 
reignty of the ducal Pruſſia, from whence his deſcendents de- 
rive their title of kings. © Charles made thjs great ſacrifice, on 


condition of the electoral troops joining him in a new expe- 


dition againſt the Poles, over whom their combined army ob- 
tained a moſt glorious victory; but Charles was politically 
wrong in his meaſures, and his ſucceſſes in the field contri- 
buted only to the brilliancy of his martial reputation. His 
new ally did not wiſh him ſucceſs, and returned to defend 
Pruſſia againſt an irruption of the Poles and Tartars. The 
Swediſh general, Steenbock, gave them another defeat, but =_ 
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who had actually befieged Riga. Charles and his g 
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did not prevent the elector from inſiſting upon more advantas 


geous terms with Charles, as his provinces of Carelia, Ino. 
mania and Livonia, were now over-run by the Rufjran 
ts 5 


pe ; eneraly 
were victorious on all hands. La Gare, who defended Riga 
U 


attacked and defeated the barbarians Who beſieged it; the 
Poles were cut in pieces wherever they encountered the Seeds 
and harrafled the troops of Charles by their flying parties, for 
which he took a body of Tranſilvaniaus into his lervice, but 
with very little effect. | | 

The warlike ſpirit of Charles diſplayed itſelf more and more 
every day. Leopold, king of Hungary, and the Dutch, ſolli- 
cited the court of Denmark to declare war againſt Sueden. 
Leopold was inſtigated to this by his animoſity againſt Rastg}; 
prince of Tranſivania, the Swede's ally; and the Dutch, by 
their being excluded from the trade of the Ballic. The Dang 
had given Steden no diſturbance during the abſence of Charles, 
but their king could not withſtand the flattering propoſitions 
made to him, and notwithſtanding the peace of Murer, he 
declared war againſt Charles, among other reaſons, for his be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of Bremen, which the Danes immediately in- 
vaded. Charles flew to the defence of his dominions, when 
he heard that his only ally, Ragozzhi, had been defeated and 
killed by the Turks. 

Charles and his general, Nrangel, as uſual, carried all be- 
fore them in the field, defeated the Danes, and drove them out 
of Holſtein and Bremen with great ſlaughter; and the Siwedjh 
fleet had the advantage, in a ſea fight, over that of Denmark, 
In Poland, where duke Ado/phus commanded, both Warſau 
and Cracow were taken from the Swedes by the [mperialifts, 
and the Swed:ifh ſubjects of Pomerania were butchered by Czar- 
neſkti. Charles once more ſaw his dominions beſet with ene- 
mies, of whom Dexmark, becauſe the neareſt, was the moſt 
dangerous; and even the elector of Brandenburgh had joined 
in the confederacy againſt him. He took the advantage of a 
providential froſt, to march over the ice to the iſland of Hu- 
nen, Where he defeated a body of four thouſand five hundred 
Danes, and became maſter of the whole iſland, as he did of 


 Langland, Laaland and Falſire, He proceeded to Zealand, 


with an intention, at firſt, to lay ſiege to Copenhagen. His 


progreſs aſtoniſhed, and ſecmed to diſpirit, the Danes, and he 


He beſe- 
ges (o- 
Fenba, u. 


met with no oppoſition. Reflecting on his own circumſtan- 
ces, and that the reduction of Copenhagen might be of as little 
ſervice to his affairs as that of Cracow had been, he preſcribed 
his terms to the king of Denmark, who was obliged to com- 
ply with them; and, by a treaty concluded at Noch, his 
Daniſh majeſty ceded to Charles, Schonen, Halland and Plebing, 
with Lyſter and Huwen in Denmart ; the iſle of Borkholm, and 

Bahus and Drontbein in Norway. | 
Charles, perhaps, had acted more wiſely, had his terms 
been more moderate, He experienced in Denmark w 7 
| a 
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hd done in Poland, that fear had been the only motives of 


un his enemy's conceſſions. His Daniſh majeſty no ſooner ſaw 


7-  ;i; dominions evacuated by the Swedes, than he began to put 


dem in a reſpectable poſture of defence, and made prepara- 


0 var ifflue © arles anticipated the blow. He gave out that 
_ his feet was about to beſiege Dantzic, when all of a ſudden it 


tions for acting offenſively in his turn. Before a declaration of 
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4 appeared before Copenhagen. We have already ſeen how gal- See p. 


ſor untly his Daniſh majeſty behaved on this occaſion, and how 


4 


439, 


but well he was ſeconded by the inhabitants of his capital, which Sig. 


was relieved by the Dutch, when it was reduced to extremity ; 
hut J/rangel reduced Cronenburg, as the Swediſh general, 


Gaurland, who had declared againſt Szueden, priſoner to Riga. 


Douglas, did Mittau, from vhence he carried Ketter, duke of 


10 All the power of the Dute“ could not oblige Charles to His con- 
F zbandon his deſigns upon Copenhagen, and he perſevered fo ob- ference 
| ſtinately in his enmity to the Din, that France and England, with the 
I who till then had favoured hi, entered into meaſures for Fagly/h 

de obliging him to give tranquillity to the north. An Engliſßb, miniſter, 
4 as well as a Dutch fleet, arrived in the Sound. Charles had 1059, 
n. Wh been the favourite aily of Cromwell (who was now dead) and 

9 Englifb commiſſioners, the chief of whom was the famous 


Agernoon Sidney, were ſent to mediate a peace between the 
two crowns, while the Exgliſb admiral, Montague, had orders 
to deſiſt from all hoſtilities during the negotiation. Charles 
was a match for the Dutch, but he was overawed by the Eng- 
Ib. Notwithſtanding the proffered mediation of both, ho- 
ſtilities continued between him and the Danes. Charles in- 


I. .* . A 9 - 

» WJ vented excuſes for declining a conference with the mediators. 
: At laſt, admitting them to his preſence, in a ſurly manner, he 
9 


told them he admitted them as mediators, bus not as arbiters; 
and putting his hand to his ſword, with a ſtern countenance, 
* You (ſaid he) make projects on the ſtrength of your fleets, 
carry my project by my fide.” The conferences proved 
unſucceſsful, through the high ſpirit of Charles, who was ex- 
aperated beyond meaſure, at the breach of the treaty of Ro/- 
chill, and the interpoſition of the maritime powers, which he 
thought had an inſulting appearance. The mediators ſought 
to ſoothe him, by making the treaty of Ro/ch:1d the baſis of 
the negotiation; but the ſucceſſes of his arms in Ruſſia and 


% ot 
U 


22 . = 


feated before Riga, the Ruſſiuns had been forced to make a 
peace, and Wrangel had beaten the Auſtrians and Branden- 
burghers in Holſtein, and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege of 
Wetin, with vaſt loſs. | 3 

Notwithſtanding the glory which the Sed; arms obtained 
at this time, the high ſpirit of Charles mutt have been brought 
down, had not Montague, upon private intelligence received 
from England, all of a ſudden left the Sound with his fleet, 
that he might aſſiſt in the reſtoration of Charlrs the Hd. The 


Dach, on his departure, carried over a body of Dares to Fu- 


Mo, we» vo 69 93 CD 42.» => 0m fie 6 


Poland, rendered him intractable. The Poles had been de- 
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nen, where they cut in pieces two thouſand Swedes, and forces Ml tte p 


Death of 


_ Charles. 


1660. 


Acceſſion 
of Charles 
the X1th. 


of the late treaty of Ræſchild, only that the Danes recovered 


country, from ſo many powerful enemies, gives us a high idea 


1667, 
He enters 
into the 
triple al- 
liance. 


1672. 
p. 32. 


two thouſand more, all of them excellent troops, to lay dow and 
their arms. While Charles was meditating to retrieve this loſs, bn. 
by the aſſiſtance of the ſtates, which he aſſembled at Cette the \ 
burg, he was attacked by an epidemical fever, which carrieg Een 
him off on the 23d of February 1660. He was a prince who elect 
poſſeſſed all the ardour and martial ſpirit of his two great pre. en 
deceſſors, Vaſa and Guſtavus Adolphus, but was deſtitute of Meg. 
their prudence and political abilities, and was juſt beginnins coul 
to know the true intereſt of Sueden at the time of his death d IT 
The crown of Sweden was now inherited by the late TS: seng 
ſon, Charles the XIth, who was no more than five — on tl 
age. By his will, he had left his brother, Adolphus, regent borce 
during his ſon's minority; but the queen, who was a princeſs Aon. 
of great prudence and foreſight, found means to remove hin, WM" 
and to get all the power into her own hand. The death of the nort. 
enterprizing Charles the Xth, was ſo far ſerviceable to the of B 
Stvedes, that they were no longer conſidered as the formida- in G 
ble dictators of the north, and conſequently a peace with their He 
enemies became practicable. The queen and the regency or- Mu 
dercd their miniſters to make peace with the Poles, the empe- A 
ror, and the elector of Bavaria, The treaty of Oliva was un 
concluded, by which John Caſimir gave up all his claims upon whil 
Szbellen and her crown; and the republic of Poland renounced ed 
thoſe ſhe had formed upon Livonia. A peace was likewiſe by t 
concluded with Frederic, king of Denmark, upon the footing 1 
a 
rage 
put! 
com] 
maſt 
took 


Bornholm and Drontheim. All differences were accommodated, 
at the ſame time, with Ruſſia and Holland. The terms which 
the Szwedes obtained, during the then exhauſted ſtate of their 


of the abilities of their miniſters. Upon the whole, Sweden, 


through the wiſdom and moderation of the queen mother 7 
and the regency, made a very reſpectable figure in the affairs 7 
of Europe, during the long minority of Charles the X:th. df t; 
The great care which was taken to preſerve the public tran- . 
quillity, gave Sweden time to recruit; and her mediation was Wil" 
treated with ſuch reſpect, that it put an end to the war be- et 
tween England and Holland, by the treaty of Breda in 1667. E | 

We have already ſeen how much Richelieu prized the friend- Wil," 


the | 
ua, 

ter 
thou 
Swe, 


ſhip of Sweden, and his example was followed by Lewis the 
XIVth. When Charles the XIth took the reins of governs 
ment into his ewn hands, he conſidered the French king as be- 
ing his ſureſt guarantee, for what his crown had obtained by 
the treaty of Munſter. Letvis, on the other hand, engaged to 
pay bim a ſubſidy, to retain him in his friendſhip while he 
made his famous irruption into the United Provinces in 1672. 
His miniſters, however, opened his eyes to the danger of Eu. 
rope, through the ambition of Zewis, and his miniſters acted 
as mediators in the conferences for peace held at Cologne; nor 


mult it be forgot, that Charles had the glory of being one , 
\ t 8 
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je parties in the triple league that was formed with England 

ind Holland, for balancing the powers of the houſe of Bour- | 
15 un. The conferences at Cologne coming to nothing, through vol. 1X 
55 the violence of the emperor, Charles took part with the p. 190. y 
French, and invaded Brandenburgb, in order to detach that 
1 decor from the imperialifts. Mangel, after hoſtilities be- 
an (for Charles had proceeded very cautiouſly) at firſt obtain- 
: ed oreat advantages Over the Brandenburgers, before that elector 
could come to the aid of his ſubjects, but in i6-5, he beat the 


ced Wi! 


ng gude at Febr- Pellin, and forced them to give up all their 
o' Wi conqueſis in his electorate. The neighbouring princes ſeized 
* on that ne to recover all that the 0WWecfh arms had 
ent WY forced them to re ign by former treaties, and Charles was left 
ofs bone to oppoſe the Joint powers of Denmark, the States Gene- 
m. h the biſhop of Muller, the duke of Lunenburg, and other 
2 WY rorthern potentates. He concluded a treaty with the el:Qor A power- 
ne Nef Bavaria, but the troops of France were too much employed ful conte- 


in Germany and the Low Countries, to give him any aſſiſtance. deracy 
Fe received ſome relief by the death of Alexi:, the czar of againſt 
Muſervy, as he probably would have joined the confederacy him. 
wank him. Charles loſt Herden, to the warlike biſhop of 

unſter, as he did almoſt all Pomerania, to his other enemies; 
while the Danes took Damgarten and Viſmar. The combin- 
ed fleets of Denmar and Hlelland ruined the marine of Sweden, 
by two dreadful defeats it received off the coaſt of Nerway z 
and the king of Denmark carried eighteen thouſand men againit 
Efngb:rg, which be took. Cyoarles, who inherited the cou- 1 
age which fo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed the kings of Sweden, 
put himſelf at the head of his troops; but they were feeble, 
compared to thoſe of his enernies, and the Danes remained 
maſters of the fine province of Schonen. The Danes likewiſe 
took Landſeroon and Chriſtianſtadt. 

This rapid progreſs of the Danes was checked by the battle He de- 
of Helm/ladt, where Charles cut in pieces almoſt four thouſand feats the 
of the beſt troops in Denmark, three hundred only eſcaping, Danes. 
under general Duncamp. He after that fought the battle of 
Linden, by which, though he could not boaſt of a victory, 
jet the Danes were oblized to raiſe the ſiege of Halmoe, and 
the Swedes ſuffered fo ſeverely in the engagement, that their 


d. ing offered to yield up Bremen to the duke of Lunenburg and 
he e biſhop of 22:n/2er, for a body of auxtiliaries. In Pamera- 


1% where Comngſmark commanded, the Swedes loſt Stetin, 
ter a glorious defence, which reduced the garriſon from three 


e- 
by Louſand to three hundred and twenty men; and Zebland, the 
to cd admiral, was again defeated by the Danes, in a ſea en- 


gement. Upon this, the Danes renewed the ſiege of Mal- 
e, but were ſo vigorouſly received, that they raiſed it, as 


-e Sturdes did that of Chri/tian/adt, after recovering Helſin- N 
ed e. A ſecond defeat by tea, in which the Swedes loſt ſeven 1678. | 
or Mbps, had almoſt completed the ruin of the Swediph marine; 
of end by land, the two kings ſought the bloody, but drawn 


battle 
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battle of Landſcroon. In Norway, the Swedes were defeated by 


His forti- 
de. 


An ad- 

vantage- 
ous peace 
for Swe- 


den. 


Marriage 
of Charles. 


the Dares, who over-ran moſt of the iflands belonging t 
| : - opt llrans 0 

Scveden, but count Conngſmart defeated the imperialifts aud 

Brandenburghers near Stralſund, 

Charles ſhewed an invincible fortitude of mind during thoſ 
viciſſitudes of war, and retook Chriſtianſtadt, though the Dany 
recovered Helſinbung. In Pomerania, Comineſmark, notwith. 
ſtanding his late victory, could not keep his footing. The 
Brandenburghers took the important cities of Stralſund and 
Gripfwald, and Charles tent a fleet to bring his remaining ſol. 
diers from that province, but it was wrecked, and two thou- 
ſand of them periſhed. Thus Pomerania was entirely eyzcu- 
ated by the Swedes. 

By this time, the general pacification was concluded at 
Nimeguen, and France was fo generous as to inſiſt upon the 
Stwedes repoſſeſſing all they were entitled to by the peace of 
Westphalia. Ihe emperor made no great objection to this 
propoſal, to which the elector of Brandenburgh and his Danis 
majeſty were ſo averſe, that in order to evade it, they offered 
to enter into a Jeparate treaty with Lewrs, who rejected all 
their advances. An armiſtice was agreed upon; but the elec- 
tor appeared inflexible; till ſeeing that he was left ſingle to 
oppoic the power of France, he at laſt concluded a treaty on 
the footing of that of J/e/tphalin, on his obtaining from the 
Swedes the poſſeſſion of a few eſtates which lay convenient for 
him, acroſs the Cder; and at the ſame time, he engaged not 
to aſſiſt the enemies of b en. It is to the immortal honour 
of Lewis, that, after this, he refuſed to ſheath the ſword, till 
he obliged the Danes to reinitate Charles, in all that had been 
taken from him ſince the commencement of the late war, 
The crown of Stweden thus recovering its luſtre, Charles mar- 
ried the princeſs U!rica Eleonora, his Daniſh majeſty's daugi- 
ter; and convoking his eſtates, he made large reſumptions of 
crowns lands and palaces, while the aſſembly came to ſeveral 
reſolutions for reſtoring the finances, the fleet, and the army 
of *7veden to a reſpectable footing. The ſenate of Sweden was 
at this time, a committee of the ſtates, and Charles artfully 
fomented a difference between them. He pretended that the 


fenaie took upon themſelves ſo much power, both over the 


crown and the prople, that the ſtates ſerved for no more than 
a money court, to ſupply the exigencies of the public. The 
ſtates were alarmed, and they bounded the power of the ſenators 
ſo, that they became little better than cyphers in the affairs of 
government, the king not being obliged to conſult them but 
when he pieaſed ; but at the ſame time, a new, called the 
grand, commiſiion, was eſtabliſhed, to enquire into the con- 


duct, both of the miniſters and ſenators, Thoſe regulations 


I . 8 11 1 
were jv many itzps towards the king's acquiring abſolute 
power; and on pretext of taking the ſenſe of his ſtates, 25 0 
his foreign affairs, he again aſſembled them, and had the at 


to foinent an irreconcileable difference between the nbi 
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and the other orders. Thoſe of the burghers and peaſants He is ren- 
were for reducing the public taxes, and confirming the grand dered ab- 
commiſſion, which circumſcribed the power of the nobility. ſolute. 
Charles ſeemed to take neither ſide; and at laſt, both agreed, 

rather than truſt each other, to make him abſolute. "Thus 

the conſtitution of Sweden became to be pretty ſimilar to that 

of Denmark; and for the like reafons. | 8 1 | 

The ſtates of Szweden ſoon were ſenſible of the value of the jewel He piun- 
that they had ſo inconſiderately reſigned. They had paſſed an ders his 
act, by which Charles was left at liberty to take what meaſures ſubj:Cs; 
he pleaſed, for the defence and welfare of his kingdom, in con- 
ſequence of which, he raiſed the nominal value of his coin ſo 
high, that his creditors loſt nine millions of crowns, The 
profound tranquillity which Sweden enjoyed, ſtrengthened the 
hands of Charles, but having ſecured it by the treaty of Altena, 
concluded with Denmar# in 1689, he diſregarded all the re- 
monſtrances of his nobility. Thoſe of Livonia were the moiſt 
turbulent, and inſiſted upon the faith of thoſe articles by which 
they became ſubjects to Szweden. They pitched upon the fa- 
mous Patkul, the braveſt and moſt accompliſhed member of 
their body, to ſpread their grievances before Charles, and to 
lead the cauſe of public liberty at the foot of his throne: 

Pathul diſcharged his commiſſion with a noble freedom and in- 

trepidity, which Charles conſtrued into rebellion and-mutiny. _ | 
The whole body underwent a proceſs, and were convicted of Hiſtory ci 
high treaſon, but Patkul alone was condemned to loſe his head Pau 
and his right hand, with his honours and eſtates; and to un- 

dergo other marks of ignominy. To prevent the execution of 

this cruel ſentence, he fled, and took ſervice under a foreign 

power. Though thoſe proceedings rendered the Swedes and 

the Livonians ſſaves, yet it added vaſt luſtre to Charles. His 

friendſhip was courted by all the powers of Europe, he became 

the arbiter of their differences, and the conferences at K. 

wick, for a general peace, were begun under his mediation. 

While that negotiation was going forward, Charles died, in 

the forty ſecond year of his age, on the 15th of April 1697. 160 
When we conſider all circumſtances, we are apt to think Death os 
that Charles the XIth was the moſt powerful king that ever CHarles. 
teigned in Sweden, His dominions were not, indeed, ſo ex- 

tenſiye as thoſe of many of his predeceſſors, but the poſſeſ- 

lion of them were far better ſecured, and leſs liable to revo- 

lutions, while Charles himſelf was maſter of the purſes, as 

well as the liberties, of his ſubjects, Though he was a wiſe 

and moderate prince, with regard to foreign affairs, yet his 
proceedings towards the Livonian nobility, whoſe ſentence he 
commuted into that of perpetual impriſonment, and towards 

Patkul, prove him to have been a determined tyrant, and an 

enemy to the liberties of his people. : 

The peace of Ryfwwick, which ſecured to Charles XII. the poſ- Accefion 
eſſion of all his dominions, left his grand-mother, who was of Charles 
47 regent during his minority, little public buſineſs to the XIith; 

ol. XII. Mm attend; 
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attend, but to ſoften the rugged, obſtinate diſpoſition of her 
grand-ſon, which was already but too apparent. Perhaps the 
hiſtory of no prince is better known than that of Chayls; the 
XIIth, which facilitates the writing of it at this time. We 
ſhall omit the anecdotes of his childhood, becauſe they are 
neither very inſtructive, nor well authenticated, and thoſe 
given us by Mr. Voltaire, partake too much of the hiftoriar' 
manner, to obtain credit. Though the late king had fixed 
the majority of his ſon to the age of eighteen, yet the prece. 
dent of the great 3 and the impatience of Charles him. 
ſelf, to take into his hands the reins of government, favoured the 
defign of his two favourites, the famous count Piper and Alix 
Sþperre, in their attempt to ſet aſide the will of Charles the XIth, 
in which they were perfectly ſucceſsful with the ſtates, to the 
great mortification of the queen regent, who was a woman of 
unbounded ambition, though of middling abilities. This laid 
the foundation of Piper's intereſt with Charles, who, from his 
1 favourite, became his miniſter, Sparre being little more than 
Y who 15 his agent. The coronation of Charles was magnificent, and 
| crowned. for a day or two he was prevailed upon to lead a ſocial ciyil 
life. He reſumed it at the time that the duke of Holſlein ar- 
rived at Stockholm to marry his filter. It was about this period 
j, that Charles gave a very diſagreeable ſpecimen of his diſpoſi- 
i tion, by putting marſhal Bze/# under arreſt, without ſpecifying 
g his crime, and placing centinels in his chamber, to prevent 
his ſpeaking, even to his wife. It is ſurprizing that Voltairt 
ſhould pretend that the duke of Holſtein and his ſpouſe, at this 
juncture, took refuge in Sueden, ſince nothing can be more 
certain, than that they were married after Charles came to that 
crown. The king of Denmar+4, it is ſaid, had broken the 
treaty of Altena; Auguſtus, king of Poland, at the inſtigation of 
Patkul, who had taken refuge at his court, had formed deſigns 
againſt Livonia, as the czar, Peter, had upon Ingria; and all 
thoſe three princes, were encouraged- in their ungenerous 
projects, by the cold, dogged diſpoſition of Charles, which 
gave them 2 mean opinion of his abilities; but they were fi- 

tally deceived, | 
He alters Thoſe three princes reſolved to fall upon the dominions 
his habit of Charles at once. When certain intelligence arrived i 
and man- their preparations, Charles, who before that time had always 
ners, on behaved like a changeling at the council board, all of a ſudden 
hearing aflumed a new character, declared he was reſolved to head his 
of the con- own armies, and to puniſh that prince who ſhould attack him 
federacy firſt, to ſtrike terror into the others, but that he never would 
againſt forgive him. This declaration, to which he was ever aftet— 


aim. wards brutally conſtant, ſtruck his counſellors with admira- s 
tion, little knowing how dear it would coſt their country. hin 

He altered his habits and manners of life at the ſame time, ma) 

He left off the finery of dreſs, for plain coarſe cloaths, and 5 zan 

table was no better ſerved than that of one of his ſubalternsz bn 

out, perhaps, the only true heroic virtue he ever cxerte% Bi p:, 

| Was * 


7 


* 


his denving himſelf from thenceforth the uſe of wine 
ng 3 it > fptred him with a diſpoſition more brutal tan 
te what he had received from nature. In a few weeks all the 
north was involved in the flames of war. The duke of Hol- 
ein oppoſed the Danes, at the head of eight thouſand Swedes, 
4 alter he had loſt almoſt all his dominions ; and the jealouſy of 
nme Dutch, left the king of Denmark ſhould ſhut them out of 
wy the Baltic, rendered them the duke's friends, as guarantees of 
* the treaty of Altena. Charles underſtanding that the Saxons 
m. had entered Livonia, ſettled the departments that were to take 
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— care of his affairs during his abſence, and embarked on board 


lx bis fleet, conſiſting of forty-three ſhips of war, the largeſt 
th, carrying a hundred and twenty guns. General Renſchild ſerv- 
* ed under him, and having joined the Dutch fleet, he began 
* to bombard Copenhagen ; and Charles, with all the delibera- 
ad Wi ton of an old warrior, landed his troops to beſiege it by 
land. | 

I He himſelf was among the firſt who reached the ſhore, by 
1 throwing himſelf into the ſea out of his chaloupe, and wad- 
* ing with the water above his waiſt. The Danes durſt not 
ſtand the charge, and fled; and Charles, (who was devout 
ſometimes, even to enthuſiaſm) when he took poſſeſſion o 
their entrenchments, publicly thanked God, upon his knees, 
for his ſucceſs. His diſpoſitions for the ſiege ſoon brought de- 
puties from the city, to know at what price they could miti- 
gate his diſpleaſure; Charles demanded four hundred thouſand 


a crowns, and a ſupply of proviſions for his camp, which, to 
ua the amazement of the Danes, were punctually paid for, even 
e br the meaneſt ſoldier of the Szuedes. Charles, on this occa- 
eon, behaved like a prince who had been all his life enured 
1 to victories. His camp was as regular as a well policed city; 


and when the king of Denmar# returned from Holſtein, inſtead 
of {tripping that duke of his dominions, he ſaw himſelf in 
danger of loſing his own capital. Nothing could exceed the 
moderation of Charlcs. He informed his Daniſh majeſty that he 
might have peace, by doing juſtice to the duke of Holbein, 
and the treaty of Travendahl was inſtantly concluded, by 
which the duke of Holſtein was indemnified for the expences of 
the war, and re-eſtabliſhed in his dominions. All Europe was 
fartled, equally by the wiſdom, as by the ſpirit of enterprize 
with which Charles, at the age of eighteen. conducted this 
expedition. The public, from having the meaneſt opinion 
of his abilities, began to think him infpired. No more than 
ix weeks brought this war to a glorious concluſion for the 


ally of Charles. 


hiftory, was under the ſamie miſtake that had miſled his Daniſb 
majeſty. He thought it was eaſy for him to conquer, from a 
a unexperienced men. the territories that formerly be- 
wnged to Ruſſia; and while the king of Poland was beſieging 
Nin, without effect, be was ravaging [r2r7a, at the head of 

N m 2 cighty 


Peter Alexiowitz, of Rufſia, whoſe name does honour to 
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eighty thouſand men. In Ofober he had laid ſiege to Naru 
a weak town, but bravely defended by the Swediſh baron 
Hern. The duke de Croix was the Ruſſian general, and Py, 
ſerved under him as a ſubaltern. Both of them, ſenſible gf 
the inexperience of the Ruſſians in the art of war, fortified 
their camp, on hearing that Charles was approaching to raiſe 
the ſiege, and Peter left it, that he might haſten the march of 
thirty thouſand additional troops. I hoſe under Charles did 
not exceed twenty thouſand ; and ſuch were the diſpoſitions of 
the Rufians, that he muſt beat two armies, each more nume. 
rous than his were, before he could raiſe the ſiege. His intre. 
pidity ſupplied the place of numbers. Charles was fo impa- 
tient, that he advanced, at the head of eight thouſand men 
and beat the three diviſions of the enemy. He then, avainſ 
the advice of his generals, attacked the main body, and gain- 
ed over them a complete victory. Such of them as eſcaped 
from the battle ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, among 
whom were the duke de Croix, and the other Ruſſian genera] 
officers. A body of thirty thouſand men, who lay at a dif. 
tance, followed their example, and Charles, at the head of 
eight thouſand Swedes, had the glory to fee thirty thouſand of 
his enemies, with their officers, lay their arms at his feet, 
His magnanimity was as conſpicuous as his ſucceſs ; for he de- 
tained the general officers, but ſuffered the ſubalterns and 
common men to return to their own country, He was even 


To generous as to relieve the wants of the duke de Croix, and 


the other Ruſſian generals, with preſents of money, and he 
expunged, with his own hand, every favourable mention that 
was made of himſelf in the public accounts of the victories he 
had gained. The czar heard of thoſe mortifying events at Nar- 
da, with aſtoniſhment, and his barbarous ſubjects attributed 
them to necromancy. | 
This ſucceſs did not diſcourage Peter, with whom the lives 
of men were of ſmall conſideration. He renewed his alliance 
with Avgu/ius, king of Poland, who had been obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Riga. N could ſtop the rapidity of Charles. 
He paſſed the Duna, to attack the Saxons under marſhal Sit 
nau, who, at firſt, diſordered the Swedes, till they were rallied 
by Charles, and dearly. earned a victory. He then took pole 
feſhon of Mittau, the capital of Courland, from whence he 
paſſed to Lithuania, all places ſubmitting to him in his march, 


and planned the dethroning of the king of Poland, which he 


purſued with invincible obſtinacy, becauſe he knew that the 
czar and his Poliſh majeſty had formed an alliance, which 
might have proved fatal, not only to the north, but to al 
Europe. Charles knew that the Poles were diſſatisfied witli 


their king, becauſe he governed them by Saxon officers and 
miniſters. Part of the Poles ſought the protection of Charts; 
and in the heart of Poland, ſo ſound was his judgment at that 
time, he raiſed a party againſt her king. He had, by his mi- 
niſter Piper, formed ſecret connections with the Cargina! f 
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mate, and Auguſtus ſaw the Poles in general ſo determined againſt 
vim, that, out of indignation, he reſolved to apply for peace 


„ Wh to Charles. Auguſtus, the molt voluptuous prince of his time, His great 
of who thought that he could not employ a better agent, with a ſacceſſes 
el young prince, than one of the fineſt women in Europe, ſent the in that 

WY counteſs of Coning/mark, a Swede by birth, as his embaſſadreſs kingdom. 
of WY to Charles, who refuſed to ſee her. This is an extraordinary 

id inſtance of ſelf-diſtruſt. It has been ſaid, that Charles had an 


early inclination for that lady; but be that as it will, his 
thoughts were ſo wholly abſorbed in war and politics, that all 
her engaging arts proved vain, though Charles readily admitted 
the deputies of the ſenate to an audience. At firſt he ſeemed. 
Mrourable to their applications, and told them that he had 


n, : 
if WY t:ken arms to defend them againſt the Saxon government; but 
n. on after, he told them they ſhould know his mind at War- 
ed aw, He advanced to that city, from which Auguſtus, being 
ng deſerted by the Polz/h nobility, was obliged to retire. Charles 
A became maſter of that capital, and of Cracow ; and in a con- 
. WW ference he had with the primate of Poland, who acted as em- 
of WY baſſador from Augy/7us, the depoſition of that prince from the 


throne was finally concluded. Auguſtus brought in his Saxon 
army, to ſupport the few Poles that remained firm to their 
allegiance. The Saxons were thirty thouſand in number, 
and were ſuppoſed to be as fine and as well diſciplined a body 
25 any in Europe. Their ſituation was thought to be inacceſ- 
fible, but Charles, at the head of no more than twelve thou- 
ſand Swedes, beat them, killed four thouſand, and took two 
thouſand priſoners. | 

Soon after this battle was fought, Charles had, by a fall His ca- 
from his horſe, broken his thigh bone, which occaſioned the pricious 
report of his death to be ſpread all over Europe. During his character. 
Illneſs, he expreſſed the ſame unrelenting animoſity as before, 
againſt the king of Poland. He ordered a Poliſh diet to be 
convoked at J/ar/aw, and he again beat the Saxons under ge- 


fe WY eral Stenau. Auguſtus retired to his electoral dominions, 
. WY while Charles took Thorn, and ſent the garriſon, who had ſur- 
;- endered at diſcretion, priſoners to Sweden. Charles, about 
d this time, ſeems to have loſt all feelings, but for the gratifica- 
l. on of his own revenge, for he cannot be ſaid to have been 
he ambitious, at leaſt not according to the general acceptation of 
b, the word. Even his virtues proceeded from caprice, rather 
de than any ſteady reſolution of doing good. He put the towns 
he of Dantzic and Elbing under heavy contributions, and pu- 


c "iſhed them ſeverely, becauſe they offered to diſpute his will. 

he affected to leave the diet, he ordered to be convened at 

c 7 orſaw, at liberty in their proceedings, though he knew 
dat the terror of his arms had made them reſolve to dethrone 

5; Auſtus, which they actually did. He offered the crown of His war 
at WM {40nd to the Sobieſti family, but the two elder brothers being with Au- 
i- Larried priſoners to Leipfic, prince Alexander Sobieſki refuſed nus, 

- ii crown, to the great diſappointment of Charles. Piper ad- king of 
7 Mm 3 viſed Poland, 
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Ruſſians, when he heard that Charles was in poſſeſſion of his 
_ electorate. It is ſaid, to the honour of Charles, from the 


Charles; and the Swediſh general, Renſchild, beat the Sanum 
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viſed him to take it himſelf, but he rather choſe to beſtow a 
crown than accept of one. Staniflaus Leczinſei, who had 
come as a deputy from the diet at /Yar/aw to Charles, capti- 
vated him by his appearance, which was equally filled with 
dignity and ſweetneis. Upon enquiring into his character 
Charles determined to give him the crown of Poland; and. 
notwithſtanding the applications of the primate to the contra. 
ry, he gave notice to the diet at JYarſaw, that in five days 
time they muſt chuſe Staniſlaus, and no other, for their king 
which they accordingly cid. Augujtus, king of Poland, was x 
prince of great courage and unbounded generoſity. He waz 


immenſely rich, and maſter of the fineſt province in the em. 


pire, that of Saxony. For ſome time he made an oppoſition 
to Staniſlaus, whom he had almoit ſurprized at Warſaw, while 
Charles was reducing the town of Leopold, in which he found 
vaſt treaſures. In the flight of Sianiſſaus from Warſaw, which 
was entered by Auguſtus, at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
the nurſe of one of his daughters, who is now queen of Franz, 
hid her in a manger, where ſhe was happily diſcovered; and 
in the mean while, Auguſtus obliged count Horn, whom 
Charles had appointed governor of Farjaw, to capitulate, and 
to ſurrender himſelf and his garriſon, which conſiſted of fif- 
teen hundred Swedes, priſoners at diſcretion. 

Charles hearing of the ſurrender of Z/arſaw, returned from 
Leopold, with his army, and beat Schulenberg, one of the moſt 
experienced officers in Europe; but he made a moſt glorious 
retreat from Charles, while Augu/tus retired to Dreſden, By 
his retreat, Charles was maſter of Poland ; but the Ruſſians 
took Narva, and ſome other places, and treated the brave 
count Horn and his officers moſt barbarouſly. 

In 1705, the pope declared himſelf in favour of Auguſtus, 
which was of infinite diflervice to Staniſlaus; but at laſt, after 
many difficulties, he was crowned at H/arſaw. Czar Peter, 
far from being affected or daunted at the fate of Augn/ins, in- 
vaded Poland with a hundred thouſand men, and ſixty thou- 
ſand Cofſacks. They deſtroyed the eſtates of all who adhered 


to Staniſlaus; but they were ſoon driven out of Poland by 


army under Schulemberg, Renſchild made a barbarous uſe oi 
his victory, by maſſacring, in cold blood, a thouſand of hö 
Ruan priſoners; but it was ſo complete, that Charles ha: 
now no obſtacle to his entering Savoy, which he did with 
twenty-four thouſand men, defying and deſpiſing all the mena- 
ces of the diet at Ratiſbon. Aupufirs was then at Cracow, apd 
in great hopes of recovering his crown, by the aſſiſtance of tht 


beſt authorities, that while he was in Saxeny, the inhad'- 
tants lived in perfect ſeturity, both as to their perſons anc 
properties; but he taxed the government moſt unmercifu:!"; 
and obliged the people to furniſh his foldiers with neces 
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is orders on that head, were fo ſtrict and ſo well obeyed, 

that the Saxons, at laſt were reduced to beggary, through the 

extravagant demands made upon them by Charles. Auguſtus, 

ending himſelf abandoned on all hands, threw himſelf upon 

the generoſity of Charles, and commiſſioned his miniſters to 

make the beſt peace for him they could. The anſwer of 

Charles, to this diſtreſsful application, was, that their maſter 

hould for ever renounce the crown of Poland, and acknow- 

edge Szani/lars ; that he ſhould abandon the enemies of Sweden, 

releaſe the $ob:e/kz princes, all his Swediſh priſoners, and deli- | 

ver up the brave count Patkul, who was then in his ſervice ; 4 

beſides agreeing to ſeveral other mortifying conditions: all 1 

which he drew up with his own hand, and forbade Piper to 

abate the ſmalleſt circumſtance. | 

The exorbitancy of Charles's demands proved favourable to He in- 

Auguſtus. Coy and the other powers of Europe took his vades 

part, and prince {enzihof, the Ruſſian general, entered Po- $axeny. 

land with thirty thouſand men, without knowing that Auguſ- 

jus, at that time, was in actual treaty with the king of Stveden. 

His arrival rendered the ſituation of Auguſtus extremely em- 

barraſſing. He was under apprehenſions, equally from his 

ally as his enemy; but the Rſſiuns, againſt his intentions, 

beat the Swediſh general, eyerfeld ; upon which he once more 

regained poſſeſſion of Warſaiv. This, from a conſciouſneſs of 

his having tampered with Charles, ſerved only to accelerate an 

accommodation between them. He accepted of the terms 

preſcribed by Charles, but hoped to mollify them, by paying 

him an open confidential viſit, He met with Charles in count 

Piper's tent, but found him exaſperated, inftead of being ren- 

dered more tractable, by Maeycrfeld's defeat. They dined to- 

gether, and Augu/ius endeavoured to prevail with Charles to 

deſiſt from claiming Patkul, who was at that time actually 

embaſſador from the czar of Muſcovy at his court. Charles was 

lo far from relaxing upon that or any other point urged by 

Auguſtus, that he roſe in his rigid terms. He obliged Augu/tus 

to ſign an order for delivering up Pattul. Auguſtus, ſenſible garbarous 

of the horror of ſuch an action, ſent a private order to the offi- .,.cution 

cer who had Patkul in cuſtody (for he had been already arreſt- of p,,4ul. 

ed) to ſuffer him to eſcape. The officer knew Pathul had 

money, and began to bargain with him, without diſcloſing his 

maſter's orders. Pathul, not dreaming that he was not ſafe 

by his public character, refuſed to gratify the avarice of the 

offcer, and while they were in diſpute, a Swediſh party took 

him into cuſtody. It is to the eternal infamy of Charles, that 

he ordered the brave Patkul to be tried, condemned, and 

broken upon the wheel, with every circumſtance of barbarity 

and cruelty. The pretext was, that being a ſubject of Swe- 

den, he had ſerved under the enemies of Charles; and it was in 

vain for him to urge, that being proſcribed for pleading the 

Capitulations of his countrymen, the Livonians, he had tranſ- 

terred his allegiance, and was then in a public character. : 
Mm 4 This 
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This violation which Charles committed againſt the laws 
not only of nations, but humanity, paſſed unreſented by the 
other princes of Europe, whoſe ſituation was ſuch at this time 
that Charles actually held the balance of power in his own 
hand, and each preſſed forward to court his alliance, The 
czar ſtormed and remonſtrated, but all in vain; and at laſt 
perceiving that Charles, who was then in Sgxony, had ſuch x 
contempt for the Poles, that he had left but a handful to keep 
their country in awe, he fell into it with ſixty thouſand men. 
and dethroned Staniſlaus in the ſame manner as Charles had des 
throned Auguſtus; but upon the return of Staniſlaus, with | 
ſome Swe2diſp troops, the czar retired to Lithuania, and Sta— 
mfiaus recovered his intereſt in Poland. 

Charles, all this while, remained in Saxony, where he had 
his pride and vanity eratified to the full, in ſeeing the moſt 
powerful princes in Furope courting his alliance. Even the 
victorious duke of Marlborough made him compliments on the 
part of his miſtreſs, queen Anne, and thought it equal to 2 
victory, when he had reaſon to believe that Charles did not 
intend to take part with France. The haughty court of Ji. 
enna was forced to deliver up a priſoner, one of its chief mi. 
niſters, who had put a flight upon a Swedrſh envoy ; and had 
not fifteen hundred Rſſians, who had fled from the Swedes 
and taken refuge in Germany, fortunately made their eſcape, 
Charles would have forced the emperor to deliver them up in 
chains. But while Carles had thus the glory of ſeeing his 
homely court and mean dreſt perſon, attended by foreign 
clades. each ſtriving to outdo the other in their re- 
ſpectful ſubmiſſions to his will, his brain was turned upon 
the means of dethroning the czar; and imitating the example 
of his predeceſſor, the great Gu/tavus, in Germany, he obliged 


the emperor to reſtore to his proteſtant ſubjects their churches, 


He de- 
feats Le 
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So greatly did he deſpiſe Auguſtus, after he had obliged him to 
renounce the title of king of Poland, that he paid him a viſit 
at Dreſden, attended by no more than three or four gentle- 
men; but without relaxing in the tyrannical terms he de- 
manded, This was an adventure that indicated madneſs 
itſelf, but Auguſtus was too magnanimous to take advantage 
of it; and Charles, all of a ſudden, appeared in the middle of 
his troops, while they were deliberating how they ſhould pro- 
ceed had he been detained a priſoner. 

The more that the courts of Reme, Vienne, Dreſden and Pe- 
terſburgh complained of the unrelenting firmnets of Charles, 
he grew the more obftinate, till, through the perpetual con- 
ceſſions of the emperor and Auguſtus, all his demands were 
gratified, and then he made diſpoſitions for eyacuating the 
empire, He had then ſeventy thouſand excellent troops on 
ſoot, and he left Germany at the head of forty- three thouſand 
of them. Arriving in Poland, he found czar Peter there with 
an army of fixty thouſapd men, upbraiding Auguſtus for the 


meannefs of his conduct, and endeavouring to revive the party 
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that had formerly declared themſelves againſt the Swedes. 
Hearing, however, that Charles was approaching, he quitted 


— Crodno, and the Swedes cut in pieces a party of two thouſand 
wn Ruſjians. The alarm of Peter's army was ſo great, that it 
"he made no head againſt Charles in a body. The latter left Lew- 
aſt mhaupt to command under Staniſlaus, with twenty thouſand 
*. men in Poland, and Peter retired, before Charles, towards the 
ep Brriſthenes, At laſt, with great difficulty, Peter brought 
n, twenty thouſand of his beſt troops to make a ſtand within 
* their entrenchments, at a place called Hollgſin. Charles, though 
th at the head only of his own foot guards and a party of horſe, 


attacked and routed them, though their ſituation was thought 
to be inacceffible, and they retreated acroſs the Borr/thenes. 
2d t is ſaid that Charles, in this action, diſplayed greater military 
Nis talents than ever he did in any other of his life ; but his con- 
he duc and intrepidity in the day of battle, were, perhaps, in- 
ferior to his providence and perſeverance, in carrying an army 
over wilds and moraſſes, acroſs rivers and mountains, where 

robably no human creature ever appeared before.* Charles, 
notwithſtanding his natural modeſty, ſuffered this march to be 
commemorated on a medal; and it is remarkable, that when 
he was leading his troops on horſeback to the attack, he re- 
fgned his horſe to a young Swedrſh gentleman, who was diſ- 
abled from marching on foot by a wound. What makes this 
expedition ſtill more wonderful, is its being performed in the 
middle of a ſevere winter, while the ground was covered with 
froſt and ſnow ; and though the country round did not afford 
ſubſiſtence, even for wild beaſts, yet ſo great had been the fore- 
fight of Charles, in erecting magazines, that his ſoldiers never 
were without bread and proviſions. | 

We can account for this by the immenſe contributions that 
Charles raiſed in: Saxony, Poland, and Lithuania, which enabled 
him and his ſoldiers to pay ready money for whatever they re- 
ceived, This punctuality was the wiſeſt and moſt admirable 
part of the Szwed;/þ diſcipline, as it habituated his ſoldiers to 
ſobriety and ſubmiſſion. It would exceed our bounds to re- 
count the inferior actions, ſome of which were very conſide- 
rable, that happened in the courſe of this celebrated march. 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that the Swedes were victorious in every 
encounter; and at laſt, the czar ſent a Poliſb gentleman, after 
he had repaſſed the Bori/thenes, to offer Charles terms. Charles 
hauphtily replied, that he would treat with him at Moſcoru, 
and purſued Peter in his retreat towards Smolenſęo. Near that 
city, on the 22d of September 1708, he fell in with ten thou- 
land horſe, and fix thouſand Calmuck Tartars, though Charles 
had with him no more than ſix regiments of horſe. Charles 
attacked the enemies horſe, and put them into diſorder, but 
purſuing them at the head of only his Oftrogothic regiment, 
he fell in with an ambuſh of the Calmucks, who ſurrounded 
and cut him off from the reſt of his army. Charles had never 


deen in ſuch imminent danger. His horſe was ſhot; he = 
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his braveſt officers killed by his ſide; he ſlew twelve of the 


enemy with his own hand; and at laſt he was reduced to Ob. 
poſe thouſands, at the head of no more than hve perſons, þ; 


he was ſinking under numbers, one of his colonels, named 


Dardef, with a ſingle company of his regiment, cut hi | 
9 5 the Calmucks, and relieved Charke, by _ ks, 
for the reſt of his ents to come up. Without refteRin 
on his danger or deliverance, he mounted a freſh horſe, and 
continued the purſuit of his enemies. | 1 
This engagement may be called the criſis of Charles's good 
fortune, which had been hitherto ſo remarkable, that he had not 
ſo much as received a wound during all his perilous conflids 
The reſt of his life was filled with miſcondu& and misfor. 
tunes. Had he reflected on his own ſituation, he might have 
eaſily diſcovered that the Ruſſians were no longer the contemp- 
tible troops that Peter had found them, but were every day 
gaining upon the STvedes in point of diſcipline. It is true, 
they had not yet been brought to ſtand the impetuoſity of his 
charge, but freſh troops were daily arriving, and the czar 
himſelf had acquired great knowledge in the art of war, and 
had, at that time, the reputation of being one of the beſt ge- 
nerals in Europe; while the troops of Charles were weakened 
by their victories, and the only reſource he had, was fifteen 
thouſand men which Lewenhaupt was bringing to Lithuania, 
Inftead of waiting for this reinforcement, or of purſuing his 
march towards 42/cow, from which he was diſtant only a 
hundred leagues, Charles, who on all other occaſions was in- 
flexibly obſtinate, was perſuaded by /Zazeppa, the hetman of 
the C2//acks, to turn off towards the Ukraine. This Mazeppa 
was a Pole, and owned allegiance to the czar, but the latter 
having aftronted him, he agreed to betray him to Charles, and 
to join him with thirty thouſand men, and all kinds of ſtores 
and ammunition. With this romantic view it was that Charks 
ſtruck off from Mohiloto, a ſmall town on the banks of the 
Boriſthenes, and advanced towards the Deſna, on Maxeppds 
promiſing to join him between thoſe two rivers. This march 


was more unfortunate than any he had yet performed, the 


country being more encumbered with woods and moraſſes, in 
which Charles loſt his artillery and horſes. To complete his 
misfortunes, his magazines of proviſions were now exhauſtes, 
and he arrived on the banks of the Deſna, which were lined 
with eight thouſand R/jians, without hearing of AZazepþa, 
and being harraſſed all the way by his enemies, who cut 0 
numbers of his troops. Nothing could daunt Charles, and 
though his army had been led thirty miles out of his right 
road, he beat the Ruſſians from the Deſna, and continued hi 
advantages, though nothing but waſtes and wilds before bis 
eyes. No people but the Swedes would have followed the 
king, and no king but Charles could have led on troops uncer 
ſuch circumſtances; for even bis general officers were 18e. 
rant of his engagements with Mazeppa. 


At 
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At laſt that general appeared, at the head of five or fix thou- He beſie- 
ſand miſerable troops, to announce his own hard fate, and to ges Pub 
inform Charles that all their joint ſchemes had been diſcovered e, 


and defeated by the MAuſcovites, who had butchered his friends, 
ſized upon his magazines, and laid his towns in aſhes. 
Charles comforted himſelf, that by the arrival of Mazeppa his 
amy would be ſupplied with proviſions, and in the mean 
while he ſent off diſpatches, ordering Lewenhaupt to quicken 
his march to join him. That general paſſed the Bori/thenes 
above Mohiloto, and eſcorted eight thouſand waggons with 
money and proviſions. When he was advanced between the 


Horiſlbenes and the Sgſſa, the Ruſſian army appeared, near the 


village of Leſnau, under the czar in perſon. Adenzikef and 


general Bahr, two of his beſt general officers, ſerved under 


him; and though Lewenbaupt, for three days together, fought 
with incredible courage, he was at laſt defeated by the obſti- 
nate perſeverance of the czar, who ordered his troops to fire 
upon himſelf, if he ſhould give way. Authors differ with re- 
ard to the numbers, and Voltaire is poſitive that the army of 


the Ruſſians did not exceed twenty thouſand men; but other 


accounts, which ſeem to come nearer the truth, make them 
amount to double that number. Be that as it will, it is cer- 
tain, that in three days engagements, Lewenhaupt loſt above 
eight thouſand men, ſeventeen pieces of artillery, and forty- 
four pair of colours, beſides having about a thouſand men 
taken priſoners. In his retreat, he continued to fight with 
intrepidity ; nor could all the repeated efforts of Peter and his 
generals, who had been ſtrengthened with freſh reinforcements, 
prevent his joining Charles with four thouſand men, after lo- 
ling all his waggons, and, according to the Swediſb accounts, 
(which ſeem to be exaggerated) killing thirty thouſand of his 
enemies. The diſtreſs of the Swed:/þ army, during the ſevere 
winter of 1708, is no more to be deſcribed, than the patience 
and perſeverance of Charles amidit ſuch complicated horrors. 
He faw two thouſand of his troops periſh in one day with 
cold; the ſurvivors were, for the moſt part, deſtitute of all 
clothing, but what they made up from the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, and their communication was cut off between Srueden 
and Poland. Charles ſtill went on, but in Abril 1709, he 
found his army reduced to ſeventeen thouſand men, with 


whom he reſolved to get poſſeſſion of the Riſſian magazines at 


Pultotva. He had, by this time, heard of the deach of his 
ſiſter, the ducheſs of Holſtein, and of the bad ſituation of his 
affairs on the frontiers, in Ingria, where his troops had been 
defeated by the Ruſſian general, Apraxin. The country round 
Pultowa was inhabited by the Zaporavians, the moſt ſavage of 
all the Ukrainers, and the town itſelf is ſituated on the river 


Horſelgꝛu, near a chain of mountains on the north; and by 
the aſſiſtance of MMazeppa, Charles had formed fome regiments - 


of Zaporavians, Coſfſacks, and Malachians, which raiſed his 


amy to about thirty thouſand men, but deſtitute of * 
an 


1709. 
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and ſubſiſting only on the proviſions which were | 
them by Mazeppa's credit. * 
Notwithſtanding all the madneſs of Charles's conduct, had 


he ſucceeded in reducing Pultowa, he nt ſtill have made | 


his march good to Maſcoꝛo, and that he did not ſucceed was 
owing only to a variety of accidents. Pultowa being inveſted 
Chorks found himſelf without the means of carrying on Th 
approaches, or of preventing Menzikef from throwing in re- 
lief to the garriſon, which conſiſted of above fix thouſand 
men, and were therefore ſtrong enough to diſappoint all Mz. 
zeþppa's intrigues within the place, on which Charles had great 
dependence. Now was the time that Peter ſaw his prophecy 
fulfilled, that his ſubjects, by being often beat, would, in the 
end, learn to beat the Swedes. Senſible of the importance of 
Pultowa, he aſſembled a body of ſixty thouſand regulars 
whom he diſpoſed in a moſt maſterly manner, and all his mo. 
tions diſcovered how great a proficient he had become in the 
art of war. The river Worſtlato was between him and Charlss, 
who, perceiving that he was in a manner ſurrounded, with. 
out calling a council of war, ordered his general, Renſchild, 
to prepare for attacking the Ruſſians next day; but in the in- 
termediate time, Charles had received a wound in the heel, 


which diſabled him from fitting on horſeback, and therefore | 


he was carried at the head of his army in a litter. 

Peter's vaſt ſuperiority in numbers did not diminiſh his cau- 
tion, for he fortified his camp with a moſt aſtoniſhing train of 
artillery, raiſed upon redoubts, and Charles gave general ölip- 
penbach orders to begin the attack. This he performed with 
fo much intrepidity, in the mouth of ſeventy cannon, that 
the Swedes took two redoubts; and Charles, thinking that he 


was now in poſſeſſion of victory, diſpatched Creuts, one of his 


generals, with five thouſand horſe, to attack the Ruſſians in 
flank, but Creuts loſt his way, as Charles did the battle. Peter 
and the other Ry//zan generals, leaving the fury of the Seas 
to ſpend itſelf, advanced out of their entrenchments, and at- 
tacked in their turn, while prince enzikof made fo fine a 
motion, that he took poſt between Pultowa and the Suediſb 
army, after cutting in pieces a reſerved body of three thou- 


fand. Peter led on the — as Charles did the Swedes, in 


perſon. The hat and cloaths of the former were ſhot through, 
the horſes of the Jatter were killed, and his litter ſhattered to 
pieces by a cannon ball; but the match was no longer equal. 
The Swear ammunition failed; „N and Renſchild were 
taken priſoners, and Peter, who acted as major general under 
Zermeioff, leading up a choſen body of ten thouſand men, 


fairly defeated the Swedes, without any other advantage than 


what their courage and diſcipline gave them. Charles now 
Joſt the name of znvincible, and reſolved to fly, perceiving the 
battle to be irretrievable on his part. He muſt, however, have 
fallen into the hands of his enemies, had not the Poliſh gene- 
ral, Pouatow/#i, who ſeryed under him as a volunteer, aq” 
. a bo 
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; body of five hundred men around him, and carried him off, 
through ten regiments of Ruſſians, to the place where his bag- 

age was, and there putting him into count P:per's coach, he 
fed towards the Bori/thenes, on the banks of which they join- 
od the remains of his army, under Lewenhaupt. 
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In the battle of Pultozva, Charles loſt nine thouſand men, fis los, 


killed, and fix thouſand taken priſoners, and fix millions of 
crowns that were in his military cheſt. While Charles was 


paſſing the Boriſtbenes, prince Menzitof came up at the head 7% 


and flight 


27 


of ten thouſand men, and forced Lewenhaupt and his army to ie 


ſurrender themſelves prifoners, without obtaining any other 
terms than having their lives ſpared, Thoſe troops were af- 
terwards baniſhed to Siberia, in the wilds of which they in- 
troduced manufactures and arts to the acquaintance of the 
Ryſjians. Among the other Stbediſb priſoners was count Pi- 
ber, who died in Muſcovy. In the mean while, Charles tra- 
yelled over a frightful deſert, in a poor calaſh. His wound 
was attended with a fever, which brought on a lowneſs of his 
ſpirits, ſo that he had ſcarcely any appearance of that impla- 
cable warrior who had dethroned kings and given laws to 
* The Swedes who attended him were in danger of 
periſhing with thirſt, amidſt burning, dreary, deſerts, till 
they came to a muddy pool, which relieved them and their 
monarch. He then purſued his journey to Oczatow, and in 
five days reached the Bogh, on the banks of which that town 
ſtands. The governor of Oczakow made, at firſt, ſome diffi- 
culty in furniſhing him with boats, which at laſt he agreed 
to; but before Charles reached the farther ſhore, the Raaſſiaus, 
who were in purſuit of him, came up, and carried off ſeven 
hundred of his attendants priſoners, at which he is ſaid to have 
ſhed tears. Upon his arrival at Oczatow, he reſumed his for- 
mer ſpirit, and ſeverely reprimanded the governor, but ac- 
cepted of a magnificent equipage from the Turkiſh ſeraſkier, 
to carry him to Bender, the capital of his government, where 
he was moſt nobly entertained, Inſtead of accepting an invi- 
tation to enter the city, his fondneſs for a military life made 
him form an encampment on the banks of the N:e/ter, where 
he and his attendants lodged. | 


Charles there ſettled his houſhold, and wrote in a ſovereign His beba- 
ſtile to the Othman court. He was ſhocked to underſtand that, viour at 
through the omiſſion of ſome formalities, ſeveral weeks paſſed Renger. 


before his letter found acceſs to the Turkiſh emperor. Having 
recovered his health, he reſumed his martial exerciſes, and 
with them, the thoughts of being revenged on his enemies, 
and even of dethroning the czar. In this he was well ſerved 
by his friend Poniatotoſei, the ſame whoſe ſon now fills the 
throne of Poland, and who acted with ſo much addreſs at the 
Porte, that he gained the emperor's mother to the intereſt of 
Charles, His favourite, while he remained near Bender, was 


Grothuſen but Charles, during his ſplendid exile, diſplayed 


a ſtupid, ungenerous inſenſibility, which ſome writers have 
gs affected 
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affected to call magnanimity, without producing one magna- 
nimous action he performed. He was rapacious that he mieht 
be profuſe, for which his generoſity has been extolled. Y. 
and his train received a moſt noble allowance of proviſions 
and five hundred crowns were allowed him every day for his 
pocket, The French king having expreſſed great concern for 
his misfortunes, Charles made his commiſeration an argument 
for his borrowing from the French merchants in Turkey all the 
money he could, though he did not know how to repay them. 
Though he was living upon the charity which he received from 
the Othman court, yet he employed part of that charity in pro- 
curing friends among the Turꝶiſb miniſters. The fame of his 
great valour ſupported his credit for ſome time, but it was 
toon known that Huguſlus had broken through the treaty of 
Alt- Ranffadt, reconciled himſelf to the czar, and remounted 
the throne of Poland. A body of eighty thouſand troops, to be 
commanded by Charles, was at this time defiling towards Ben- 
der, and every thing wore a promiling aſpect for his affairs, 
when a vaſt remittance of money, ſent by Peter to his embaſ- 
fador, Tolſtoy, at Conſtantinople, overwhelmed Poniatowſhi's 
intereſt at that venal court. The vizier all of a ſudden turned 
his enemy, the warlike preparations in his favour were coun- 
termanded, and Telſioy obtained all he deſired. Poniatowſti 

linked himſelf with the vizier's enemies, had the addreſs to 
convey a charge againſt him into the emperor's own hand, 
which procured the vizier's diſgrace, and he was baniſhed to 

Tartary. He was ſucceeded by Cuprogli, a deſcendent from 
the famous viziers of that name, and heir to the virtues of his 
anceſtors. | 

Succeſs of The new vizier was equally inſenſible to Telſſoy's gold, as 

the Ru//i= to Poniatotuſti's applications in favour of Charles. He ſent the 

ans in his latter, at one time, a preſent of four hundred thouſand crowns 
abſence in his maſter's name, but adviſed Charles to return, in a French 
from ſhip which was offered him, to Europe; and laid before his 

Sweden, maſter the injuſtice of making war upon the czar on the 
Swedes account, Charles treated the vizier's advice with the 
utmoſt contempt, but accepted of his money. While he was 
thus intriguing at the Othman court, his Swediſh territories were 
torn in pieces, by the very princes whoſe confederacy he had 
broken, when but a ftripling. The czar invaded Carelig and 

Finland, took Hbrig, and laid fiege to Riga. He had forced 
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Auguſtus to cede Livenia to him for ever. His Daniſh majelty 

diſclaimed the treaty of Travenaabl. The kings of Great Bri- 

tain and Pry/ſir, and many other princes of the empire, had 

all of them claims upon Charles, which they were preparing 

to make good, and a manifeſto for that purpoſe was publiſhed, 

laying all the blame upon the obſtinacy and injuſtice of Charles. 

This manifeſto was followed with an invaſion of Schonen, by 

his Dani/h majeſty, who took Heiſiubrrg, and returned to C.- 
penhagen. General S:7envcet communded the army of Sqwedeny 
where ihe people called out to he inſtantly led againſt the un- 
| | ' generous 
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onerous invader, All difference between the ſenate and the who are 
rezency which Charles had left, now ceaſed, and Steenboek, beaten by 
by recruiting his army out of the militia, was at the head of Steenboet. 


twenty thouſand men, whom he led into Schonen, and there 
he gave a. complete defeat to the Danes under general count 
Rantzau, who Joſt eight thouſand men in the battle, beſides 
numbers who died of their wounds. The court of England 
and the republic of Holland, were afraid that this victory 
would encourage the Swedes to enter Germany, to the preju- 
dice of the grand alliance againit France, and took meaſures 
for preventing it; but the regency of Sweden reproached them 
for not having executed their guaranty of the treaty of A/t- 
Ranfiadt, and gave the allies but little ſatisfaction on that 
head, which obliged them to conclude a treaty for keeping the 
S$w:4;þ dominions in Germany free from the flames of war; 
but with very little effect. | 

Charles was revived, when he heard at Bender of the defeat 


His vaſt 


of the Danes, and of their having been obliged to evacuate intereſt at 


gebonen, with the loſs of almoſt all their army. The depoſi- 


the Porte. 


tion of Cußrogli, from the vizierſhip, gave him new pleaſure. 


He had fallen a ſacrifice to his moderation and integrity, which 
were diſagreeable to all parties at the Porte, and he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Baltagi Mohammed. The ſultana mother had form- 
ed ſuch a party at her ſon's court, that an immediate reſolution 
was taken to aſſembleæ two hundred thouſand men to act 
zgainſt the Ru//rans. Tolſtoy was ſhut up in priſon, and the 
khan of Crim Zartary received orders to raiſe forty thouſand 
men for the ſame ſervice. That barbarian had been bribed by 
Charles to befriend him; and to ſhew how much he was in his 
intereſt, he offered to bring his army to the neighbourhood of 
Bender, to receive their directions from Charles, but Baltagi 
ordered the general rendezvous to be at Adriancple. 

The preparations of the Turks alarmed the czar, who im- 
metiately left the ſiege of Riga, and all his conqueſts over the 
Swedes, that he might oppoſe the infidels. In Fenuary-1711, 
his armies began their march towards the frontiers of Turkey. 
His general, Zoremetoww, was marching towards 74, the ca- 
pital of Moldudvia, the prince of which country, Cantemir, 
wanted to ſhake off the Othman yoke. Baltagi had now 
croſſed the Danube, with a hundred thouſand men, and was 
marching along the river Pruth, to fight Zeremetow, who was 
joined by the main army under Peter himſelf, on the qth of 
Jah. He had been diſappointed in the promiſes made him by 
Cantemir, in the ſame manner as Charles had been by Maxep- 
ja; for both the Molduvians and F/alachians continued firm 
to the Porte; ſo that the Ruffan army, which was encamped 
on the banks of the Pruth, was in a miſerable condition, eſ- 
pecially after Baltag: appeared in their ſight, at the head of 
his army, and hemmed in the Riſſians on all ſides. Peter, in 
deſpair, ordered his troops to break through the enemy, who 
were now a hundred and fifty thouſand men, beſides TRY 
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with their ſwords in their hands, but all his efforts were in 
vain, and he was forced to return to his camp, which the 
Turks twice endeavoured to ſtorm, but were repulſed, Ponia. 
zowſki adviſed Baltagi to ſpare his troops, and to ſtarve out the 
Muſcovites; but in the mean time, he ſent intelligence of the 
ſituation of the Ruſſian army to Charles, who immediately ſet 
out from Bender, to enjoy his triumph over the czar, The 
night before, another attempt was to have been made, by 
which Peter had reſolved either to effect his deliverance, or to 
periſh with his army. His wife, the famous Catharine, per- 
ſuaded him to ſend a meſſage, deſiring peace from the vizier, 
She undertook to tranſact the affair in perſon; and having 
muſtered up all the jewels ſſie could, either belonging to her- 
ſelf or others, ſhe managed with ſo much addreſs, that Bal. 
tag! (who was no ſoldier) and his officers, ſoftened by her 
preſents, finiſhed the tranſaction in fix hours time, and igned 
a peace, which ſaved the Ruſſiau army. We ſhall have occa- 
ſion to mention this affair more at large. | 


Arrival of Charles, by an expeditious, but dangerous, journey, arrived 
Charles in in the Turkiſh camp juſt as Peter was drawing off his troops, 
the7u4;/5 Enraged with what had happencd, he flew to Baltagi' tent, 


camp. 


reproached him for his treachery and puſillanimity, tore his 
robe with the rowel of his ſpur, and remounting his horſe, 
galloped back to Bender ; while the Turk, who ſmiled at his 
rage, and the remonſtrances of Poniatotuſi, went to attend 
his evening prayers. Upon the return of Charles to Bender, 
finding that the Niete had overflowed his camp, he built 
ſome {tone houſes, for the accommodation of himſelf and his 
attendants at Varnitza, a village in the neighbourhood ; but he 
{till continued his intrigues at the Othman court. Baltagi was 
ſo much afraid of theſe, that he obtained leave from the court 
of Vienna, for a free paſſage for Charles to his own dominions; 
and he ſent three baſha's to acquaint him that he muſt leave 
thoſe of the ſultan. Charles received the meſſage, which was 
delivered in the moſt reſpectful terms, with filent contempt; 
and Baliagi ſeeing him thus bent upon his ruin, ordered all 
his meſſengers to Conſtantinople to be intercepted, beſides cut- 
ting off his daily allowances. Charlies, whoſe profuſion en- 
creaſed with his wants, muſt have at laſt been without necel- 
{aries for his own table, had not Fabricius, the Holſtein agent, 


and Jefferies, the Britih miniſter, ſupplied him with all the 


Fevolu- 
tions at 
Conjlane 
tinople. 


coffers. He was ſucceeded as vizier by 


money they had; but his beſt friend, on this occaſion, was 


Mr. Cooke, an Engliſh merchant, who ſent him five thouſand 
pounds, and truſted to his honour for the repayment. 

By this time, the failure of the czar to execute the treaty 
of Pruth, and the intrigues of Poniatotuſti, and the other 
friends of Charles, had wrought the diſgrace and baniſhment 
of Baltagi; and Oſman, the chief officer under him, who had 
adviſed him to make the peace, was ſtrangled, _ money, 
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with the czarina's ring and jewels, 11. been found in his 
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modated matters with the czar, and one of the articles of the 
treaty was, that Charles ſhould be obliged to leave Turkey. 
This reſolution was communicated to Charles, by a letter from 
the emperor Ahmed himſelf, and an eſcort of eight or ten 
thouſand men was offered him, to attend him to Poland. 
Charles anfwered the ſultan's letter, by informing him that 
ſuch an eſcort would be too weak to protect him againſt the 
Rujjian armies, who were very numerous in Poland. The 


ſultan finding this to be true, would have ordered the vizier 


to be ſtrangled, but he was ſaved by young Coumourg!, Abmed's 
fwourite, who was a friend to the Ry//zans, and who intended 
to employ the Othman arms againit the Yenetians. A new ſyſ- 
tem of politics again took place ; a freſh treaty was made with 
the czar, and the ſeraſkier of Bender acquainted Charles that 
he could no longer reſide where he was. The miniſters of 
Ruſjia and Poland, rendered their own perſons anſwerable for 
his fafety in paſſing through the dominions of their maſters, 
and therefore we can pay bur little regard to a correſpondence 
which was ſaid to have been entered into between the khan of 
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the Tartars and king Aiguſtus, for delivering him up. He de- Deſperate 


manded money for the payment of his debts, which he com- 
puted at two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; and Ahmed 


Impru- 
dence of 


ſent him that ſum, with twenty-five thouſand pounds more, Char les, 


with orders that he ſhould paſs under his protection through 
the kingdom of Poland; but the money was not to be paid to 
Charlzs till he took his departure. Charles and his miniſter 
wheedled the baſha out of the money under very mean pre- 
texts, and when he came to receive his commands for his de- 
parture, Charles demanded two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds more. This was a mean, infamous proceeding of the 
Swede, as it expoſed the baſha to the Joſs of his head, for his 
generous confidence. The demand being made, a final reſo- 
Jution, ſtrengthened by the mufti's fefta, was ſent to the 
batha, with orders that he ſhould oblige Charles, by force, to 
leave Turkey. When the baſha intimated thoſe orders to 
Charles, he drove him with contumely and menaces out of his 
preſence, and twenty thouſand Tartars, with fix thouſand 
Turks, inveſted Charlzs's houſe and camp. The envoys of 
England and Holſtein endeavoured to mediate, but all was to 
no purpoſe ; and the khan of the Tartars, who was to act in 
conjunction with the baſha, ordered his Tartars not to ſpare 
the life of Charles if he made reſiſtance, 


During this mediation, and the time of the baſha's waiting ng 1g 


for freſh orders from his court, Charles was huſy in fortifying ige pri- 
his houſe and his camp, paid very little regard to the two en- ner by 
voys for their kind interpoſition; and though he had under the Zu, 


him only his domeſtics, and three hundred Swedif ſoldiers, he 
made diſpoſitions for defending himſelf. Orders, at laſt came, 
for the Tus and Tartars to put all to the ſword, not ſparing 
the king himſelf, who ſhould make reſiſtance. It was in vain 
tor Charles's faithful ſervants and officers to throw themſelves 
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at his feet, imploring him not to force the infidels to extremi. 
ties, for Charles remained unmoved, ridiculed their entreatie; 

and ſeemed to enjoy his fituation with pleaſure. Even the 
ſcullions of his kitchen were aſſigned to their military poſts; 
and at laſt the infidels advanced to the attack, but at the jo. 
queſt of Erothuſen, they obliged the baſha to delay it for three 
days. When the baſha returned to Bender, he produced his 
maſter's orders, and ſixty of the moſt venerable among the 
janifaries, with grey beards, and wearing white rods in their 
hands, ſet out to perſuade Charles to ſave his life. His anſwer 
was provoking to a Turk, in the laſt degree, for he deſired 
them to be gone, otherwiſe he would ſhave their beards. In. 
ſtantly the attack began, and the three hundred Swedes who 
were in the camp, threw down their arms, on which Charts, 
with his generals, Herd, Dardef and Sparre, gallopped to his 
bouſe, which he propoſed to defend with about forty of his 
domeſtics, the whole number who now attended him amount- 
ing not to above fixty. Charles was obliged to force his way, 
at the imminent danger of his life, into his houſe, which he 
found already poſſeſſed by the inſidels, many of whom he kil- 
led with his own hand, and cleared the houſe of the reſt. 
His attendants then barricaded the rooms, and from the win- 
dows, did ſome execution with their fire-arms upon their ene- 
mies, of whom they killed about two hundred, ten pieces of 
cannon all the time playing upon the houſe. The baſha gave 
orders to fire it with lighted matches, which were fixed upon 
arrows and diſcharged upon the roof. The inſide of the houſe 
was immediately reduced to aſhes, but the king and his little 
company fallying out, killed or diſperſed all before them, and 
endeavoured to reach another houſe, which had a ftone roof, 
Before he reached it, the Turks rallied and ſurrounded Charles, 
whoſe ſpurs being entangled in one another, he fell to the 


ground, and he was inſtantly ſeized by twenty-one janiſaries, 


who carried him off. This very extraordinary action happen- 
ed on the 12th of February 1713. 

No ſooner was Charles made priſoner, than all his turbu- 
lence forſook him, and he appeared with a reſigned behaviour 
before the baſha, who, with great politeneſs, conducted him 
to Bender, where he was lodged in his own palace, and treated 
with vaſt honours, but with a guard in his room. Next day 
he was, by the baſha, carried in a chariot covered with ſcarlet, 
towards Adrianople, While he was upon this uncomfortable 
journey, he received certain intelligence that his friend, Sta- 
niſiaus, had arrived at Bender ſoon after he left it, and was 
then a priſoner ia the hands of the Turks. Charles, through 
his natural inſenſibility, made no other reflection upon this 
news, than to order Fabricius to poſt away to Stani/lans, and 
to deſire him not to make a peace with king Augußtils, becauſe 
he was ſure of the friendſhip of the Othmam court, and that 
the khan and the baſha had no orders for what they had done. 


Upon the arrival of Charles at Adrianople, his friends drew up 
4 a me- 
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a memorial, which was preſented by a French gentleman, one 
Villelongues to Hhmed's own hands. He read it, and found it 
fled with invectives againſt the khan and the baſhn. Ville- 
{oye was ſecured for his boldneſs in approaching the ſultan's 
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erlon; but Ahmed had the curioſity to examine him in perſon, 

diſguiſed like an officer of the janiſaries. It was owing to 

this conference, according to Voltaire and other authors, that 

a new revolution at the Porte was effected. The mufti was 

depoſed, as were ſome of the chief officers about court; and 

Charles was carried to the little caſtle of Demetaſb, in the 

neighbourhood of Adrianople. Soon after, the vizier was de- 

pojed, and Ibrahim Molia ſucceeded him. He was an enemy 

to the Ruſſians, and invited Charles, who then reſided at De- 

mitica, to ſee him. Charles avoided the viſit, by pretending 

ſickneſs; and that he might not be obliged to any diſagreeable 

interview of that kind, he actually kept his bed during ten 

months, while he was at Demotica. We ſhall make uſe of 

that interval to attend the affairs of Szueden. | | 
Riga was then in the hands of the czar, who broke the Confede- 

capitulation with the garriſon, by detaining them priſoners, racy a- 

and ſoon after he became maſter of all Livonia and Finland. ,,: a him 

The victory obtained by Steenboch, and the offer made by the 

Dalecarlians, of raiſing twenty thouſand men for the relief of 

their king, together with the proſpect of his deliverance, if 

he would accept of it, renewed the confederacy between the 

czar, Aurnſtus, and his Daniſh majeſty ; and it was reſolved to 

wrelt from Charles the Szucdiſob Pomerania, by an army of 

forty-ſix thouſand men, to be commanded by the king of 

Denmark, All Eirope looked upon this confederacy as being 

ungenerous, and founded on allegations that had no exiſtence 

in truth. Auguſtus entered the Swediſh Pomerania, and the 

Danes forced the garriſon of Damgarten to retire to Stralſund, 

which was immediately beſieged by the troops of the confe- 

derates; and JY/7/m.r wes inveſted at the fame time. The 
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in Europe. | 


otralſunders made ſo brave a defence, that the beſiegers, nu- 1 
bu- merous as they were, were obliged to abandon their under- I 
our taking, and /77/mar was defended . with the ſame ſucceſs. 10 
nim The kings of Den mar and Poland returned to their reſpective Succeſſes mn 
ated capitals in the winter, but the Ryans blocked up Stzt17. and bar- 4 
day Count Sparre was ſent, by the regency of Swelen, to ſolicit harities of 1 
let, ſome money at the French court, for the payment of Stecnbocb's yreenbork, J 
ible army, which alone could fave Pomerania. Ihe French mini- i" 
sa- fier told him, that his maſter had not money ſufficient to jl 
was maintain his own table; but Bernard, the famous banker, gra- : 
ugn WF tified a generous pride, by giving Sparre fifty thouſand pounds ith 
this WF ficrling, and telling de Terci, the Foal miniſter, that he had 4 
and WF lent it in his maſter's name to the crown of Sweden. This N 
auſe valt ſupply, at a juncture when Steenbocſt ſurrounded by the k i; 
that armies of Ruſſia, Denmark and Saxony, was imploring them for i 
one. an armiſtice, relieved him, and he was ſoon at the head of | 
up tnelre thouſand brave troops, calling to be led out againſt ö 
me- 
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their enemies. By this time, the king of Denmar} was in 
poſſeſſion of Bremen and Verden, and had laid Stade in aſhe: 
Steenbroek took Roftock, and marched to attack the Saxon ang 
Daniſh armies in Mecklenburgh. He came in fight of then at 
1712, a place called Gadeſbuſh, on the 2oth of December 1512, king 
Staniſlaus ſerving under him as a volunteer. The Ruſſian ar. 
my lay at three leagues diſtance, but his Daniſb majeſty could 
not be perſuaded to wait its coming up. A moſt deſperate 
battle was fought, in which the allied army were completely 
defeated. About ſeven thoufand of the runaways, and a 
their artillery, fell into the hands of Szeenboet, who gained the 
victory merely by his ſuperior generalſhip and intrepidity, 
Steenboeſ then, in order to retaliate the loſs of Stade, laid A. 
zena, a famous and a flouriſhing town belonging to the king of 
Denmark, in aſhes, with all the circumſtances of barbariy 
and brutality that characterized his nature. Great part of the 
wretched inhabitants fled to Hamburgh. The Hamburgher,, 
on pretence that they brought with them infectious diſeaſes, 
ſhut their gates upon them, ſo that moſt of them periſhed with 
| hunger and cold before that city. | 
who, with Steendoek juſtified this cruelty by the barbarities that had 
his army, been committed by his maſters enemies in Pomerania, but he 
are made could not improve his ſplendid victory. He loſt two thouſand 
priſoners of his men as they were croſſing the Eider to go into winter 
of war. quarters. The R ian army was {till entire, and before Stren- 
back could reach Pomerania, it was in poſſeſſion of the Danis 
and Saxons. Being thus ſurrounded by powerful enemies on 
all hands, he threw himſelf into the neutral town of Tottingen, 
with the conſent of the biſhop of Lubec, adminiſtrator of Hi. 
tein, There he was obliged to deliver up himſelf and his 
army priſoners of war. It was on this occaſion that the fa- 
mous baron Getz, afterwards ſo eminent for his negotiations 
and misfortunes, began to make a figure; for when he found 
the biſhop hefitating upon admitting the Swedes into the place, 
he produced to the gove;nor an order for their admiſſion, in 
the name of the young duke, nephew to Charles, This expe- 
dient, though it gained him the friendſhip of Charles, did not 

D iave his army. 
ltrigues The misfortunes of Sweden ſeemed now to be complete, 
aud nego- The czar had conquered all Finland, where he had beaten the 
trations of Sryedes; and his Daniſh majeſty, in reſentment of the part 
Gig. acted by the adminiſtrator, ſtript his ward of great part of hö 
duchy; his army of Ruſfjiarns and Savons were acting in tit 
iſland of Ruger, and Stetiu was on the point of falling under 
their power. Goertz, who was then no more than 2 prixy- 
counſellor to the biſhop adminiſtrator, formed, at this crit 
of her diftreſs, the niore than romantic project of delivering 
Sevelen, and rendering Charles more powerful than ever. His 
2dmirable penetration led him to reflect, that ſo many various 
niteteſts as were then combined againſt Sweden, muſt fool 
claſh, and by iu indefatigable courſe of negotiations, i 
| | | WIC. 
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which he had no authority but from the biſhop adminiſtrator, 
te ſowed the ſeeds of jealouſy among the allies, by forming a 
lan for procuring a neutrality for Charless German dominions. 
For this purpoſe, he perſuaded the governor of Bremen and 
yen to ſequeſter them, together with Stade, into the hands 
of the elector of Hanover ; by which he ſaved them from the 
Danes. He prevailed with the king of Pruſſia to accept, in 
like manner, of the ſequeſtration of Stetin and Miſmar, which 
he was to reſtore to Sweden upon the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, 
and upon being paid his expences, which -amounted to four 
hundred thouſand crowns; and the king of Denmar# was per- 


ity, ſuaded not to ſeize upon Tonningen. Goertz's ſcheme was ruf- 
A. fed by Mayer fell, governor of Pomerania, being ordered by 
g of Charles, not to deliver up an inch of ground to his enemies; 
ty but he was not diſcouraged, and even made the ſame bargain 
4 with the king of Poland for Stralſund, that he had done for 
er. Stn. - h 
ſes, The maſter-piece of Goertz's politics lay, however, in his CES 
vith gaining over Menzikof,, the czar's favourite miniſter, to his gge; 

| views. He flattered him with the ceſſion of Ho//tein to Peter, made re- 
had who might acquire as much German territory as would entitle gent of 
t he his miniſter to a ſeat in the diet at Ratiſbon, which was one of Sabedea, 
and the Ryſſian's greateſt objects of ambition. Goertz had even 


nter the addreſs to perſuade Menziboſ to aſſiſt him in getting poſ- 
len. ſeſſion of Stetin, in which h« ſucceeded, by the help of four 
anes hundred thouſand crowns, lent by the king of Pruſſia to Peter. 


; ON But Goertz was not ſucceſsful in all his ſchemes, for the king 
gen, of Denmark reſumed his deſign of ſeizing on the duchy of Hel- 
Na- flein, and the fortreſs of Tonningen; neither could that prince 
his be perſuaded to execute the capitulation he had made with 
fa Steenbaek, for he refuſed to admit his Swediſh priſoners to ran- 
ONS ſom. The regency and ſenate of Sweden ſeeing, to all appear- 
und ance, that their country was on the verge of total deſtruction, 
Ice, and underſtanding that their king was {till obſtinately bent 
Wil not to return to Europe but at the head of a hundred thouſand 
pe- men, offered the regency to his lifter, Vrica Leonora, who 
not accepted of it, and convoked the ſtates. It was there reſolved 
that all the plate of the kingdom ſhould be converted into 
te, coin, that thirty thouſand men ſhould be raiſed for the defence 
the of the ſtate, and that conferences ſhould be opened for a 
art peace, The princeſs-regent oppoſed the laſt refolution, be- 
Nis cauſe ſhe had no authority from Charles; but, in the mean 
the while, the Syediſh fleet under admiral Erenſchill, was deſeated 
dcr by the czar in perſon, who completed his conqueſt of Finland, 
N and the iſland of Oeland. 
11s Charles {till remained in a ſtate of torpid captivity at Demo- 
ing tica, and all that the generoſity of the Tris did, was juſt to 
118 ſubſiſt him and his followers. He had given his conſent to the 
us marriage of the prince of Heſſe with his ſiſter, the princeſs 
I Ulrica ; but by this time, his friend, the vizier [brahim Molla, 
{ol was ſtrangled, and ſucceeded by the favourite Coumourg:, who 
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was not in Charles's intereſt.” Having now loſt all his tower. 
ing hopes, and ſtimulated with indignation at hearing of the 
behaviour of his ſtates, he ſent Grothuſen with a magnificent 
retinue, raiſed at the rate of fifty per cent. for the money that 
fitted it out, to Constantinople, where he was to apply for 2 
hundred thouſand crowns, and for a paſiport for Char!es's je. 
turn to Europe. Though Grothuſen was received with proper 
honours in his public character, yet he was treated in a ver 
dry manner in the private conference he had with the vizie;, 
The latter refuſed either to give or lend Charles money, but 
procured for him the neceſſary paſſports, ſent him three-{cgre 
carriages, with proviſions, and a proper eſcort to conduct him 
to the frontiers of Tranſylvania, together with a few preſents. 
The Turkiſh ſlowneſs in travelling was diſagreeable to Chari, 
who was treated, after he entered into the imperial dominions, 
with vaſt reſpect, by order of the court of Vienna. All of 4 
ſudden he took leave of his 7 rk!þ efcort and his own retinue, 
and putting himſelf in diſguiſe, he ſet out, attended only by 
two officers, Roſ-n and During, for Sweden. The ſatigues 
he underwent in his journey, which, notwithſtanding his vaſt 
expedition, coſt him ſixteen days, are incredible; but he ar- 
rived at Stral/und on the :11t of November 1714, at one in the 
morning. It was with difficul y that the governor recognized 
his maſter, who had bcen in boots for ſixteen days, by which 
ys begs were ſo ſwelled, that they were cut off, when he went 
to ved. | 
The return of Charles, ſingle and unattended as he was, was 
followed by effects next ro miracles. "The Swedes, without 
once reflecting that his madneſs, pride and obſtinacy, had oc- 
caſioned the miſeries their country then ſuffered, flocked to his 
andard, and thought of nothing but revenging his diſgraces. 
hey flew to execute his orders, and though oppreſt with beg- 
gary and famine, they ſeconded their king in the high tone 
with which he talked and treated, He diſowned al] the ſe— 
queſtraiions that had been made, refuſed to conſent to any 
neutrality, demanded feſtitution of Steiin; and becauſe jt was 
refuſed, till a general peace could be ſettled, he drove the 
Germars out of the ifle of Uſedom. It was retaken by the Pri- 


frans ; and it ſoon appeared, by the directions Charles gave to 


his officers, that misfortunes had rather encreaſed than abated 
his brutal obſtinacy. The French king endeavoured to medi- 
ate a peace, but nothing leſs than a ſimple reſtitution of all he 
had loſt would ſatisfy Charles. Upon this, all the powers of 


the north, and among the reſt, the king of Great Britain, as 
elector of Hanover, and adminiftrator of Bremen and Verden, 


renewed their confederacy againſt him with double force. 


The Ruſſian flect commanded the Baltic, and the kings of 


Denmark and Prulfia beſieged S$tralſund with thirty-ſix thouſand 
men. It was defended by Charles in perſon, inch by inch, 
and he agiin diſp!ay-d moſt amazing inſtances of inſenſible 


yalour. His enemies having landed twelve thouſand men upon 


the iland of Rygen, where they fortified themſelves under " 
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rince of Anhalt, Charles undertook to diſlodge them with two 
thouſand. After fighting with his uſual intrepidity, he was 
forced to retreat, and day beginning to break, his enemies ſur- 
rounded, and one of them knew, him. Charles diſengaged 
himſelf, by ſhooting him with a piſtol; but he muſt have 
deen killed or taken priſoner, had he not been mounted on 
horſeback by count Poniatauſti, who once more ſaved him, 
and he returned to Szralſurd, In this mad expedition, Charles, 
without expreſſing concern, faw his favourite Grethuſen, his 
eompanion During, and the brave general Dardof, killed by 
his fide, and he himſelf received a wound in the left breaſt. 
The enemy's artillery and bombs had now reduced $tral/und 
to a heap of ruins, and the breaches in the walls were prac- 
ticable. Cro:ffy, the French ambaſſador, endeavoured to renew 
the negotiation, but the obſtinacy of Charles proved invincible, 
At laſt a lodgment was made in the outworks, and Charles, 
after performing prodigies of valour, amidſt all the thunder 
of the enemy,s artillerv, pait in a little boat to Scho- 
zen; and general Duckcr gave up the place, upon a bet- 


ter capitulation than he had a right to expect. The Stock- 


halmers now expected that Charles would honour them with 
his preſence, but he was out of humour with his ſenate; nor 
did he chuſe to viſit his capital but with triumphal honours, 
ſo that he paſſed the winter at Curelſcroon. 

As a mark of Charles's ſavage diſpoſition, we are to obſerve 
that his great miniſter, count Piper, was ſtill detained in the 
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Ruſſian dominions, and Charles, without expreſſing any con- inſenſibi- 
cern for his misfortunes, ſuffered that great and able miniſter lity. 


to die a cloſe priſoner in the caſtle of Schluſſelburg, at the age 
of ſeventy. His brave general Steenboeh, underwent the ſame 
fate in Denmark, But Charles was now immerſed in new pro- 
jects, Though he had diſclaimed thoſe of Goertz, yet that 


inſinuating miniſter made his court ſo effectually, and reaſon- 


ed ſo plauſibly, that Charles received him into a greater degree 
of confidence than ever he had done count Piper. Having, 
by means of the moſt oppreſſive taxes ever invented, and 
through the credit of his brother-in-law, the prince of Heſſe, 
aſſembled an army of twenty thouſand men, he all of a ſud- 
den, to the amazement af Europe, fell into Norway, where 
the prince and he at firſt carried all before them, and beat 
the Daniſh troops in ſeveral engagements. The Danes re- 
turned to the charge, and drove the Swedes from a ſtrong poſt 
they had ſeized. "The prince of Heſſe was diſabled by a wound, 
and Charles finding that his army could not, at once, make 
head againſt an enemy, fatigue and famine, in that unho- 
ſpitable country, returned to Sweden, where he found that 
in his abſence he had loſt the town of Z/7/mar to the Ruſſiuns, 
the Saxons and Hanouerians. 

The ſagacious conjectures of Goertz began now to be ful- 
filled. George the iſt, and the other princes of the empire, 
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had formed a deſign to prevent the czar from getting any foot- the czar, 
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Goertz ſucceeded ſo well with Charles, that in hatred to Ge 
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ing in Germany, and with that view, he had not * 
conſidered in the capitulation of Viſmar, from which his 


troops were excluded. The czar blamed George the Iſt, as 


being at the bottom of this, and all his other diſappointments: 
and Charles hated the ſame prince, for buying Bremen and 
Verden of the Danes, more than he did the czar. The artful 
9 
the Iſt, he entered with the czar into a concert for placing - 
pretender, ſon to James the IId, on the throne of Great Bri. 
tan, and Staniſiaus was to be reſtored to that of Poland. 
Gcertx had even the addreſs to bring the Spaniſh miniſter, AL 
beroni, into the fame romantic project, and the court of Eng- 
land was alarmed, when it was underſtood that Peter, inſtead 
of attacking Stweden, had ſent his troops to take their winter 


quarters in Mecflenburgh. George the Iſt, and the court of 


Vienna made ſtrong remonſtrances upon this conduct; but one 
Erſkine, a Scotchman, chief phylician to the czar, had intro- 
duced to that court ſeveral of his countrymes who had been 
proſcribed for their rebellion in 1715, and they had the art to 
fortify the czar againſt all oppoſition to his new {yſtem. The 
duke of /fecienbrirgh had married his niece, and Peter declar- 
ed himſelf his protector, not only againſt his own ſubjects, 
with whom he was at variance, but againſt the Danes, who 
were in poſſeſſion of //7/mar, one of his towns. Under this 
pretext it was, that Peter, inſtead of invading Sweden, as he 
had promiſed his allies, plainly enough diſcovered his inten- 
tion of gaining a footing in Ger many, an event which the Ger- 
man princes dreaded, | | 

Goertz was provided with full powers from Charlet. He 
was maſter of al! the money of that crown, and diſpoſed of 


all the jewels and valuable effects, for carrying his mighty 


ſchemes into execution. He diſſembled fo exquiſitely, that 
he pretended to treat ſecretly with the Ruffian, Hancwerion 
and other miniſters, at the very time he was periuading his 


maſter to give up every thing the czar required. A neyotia- 
tion, into which Geertz was at this time brought, ſhews him 


to have more levity and credulity in his temper than became a 
great and wiſe miniſter, and that his talents lay chiefly in the 
conduct of dark meaſures and darins expedients. He had 
heard of a ſet of European pirates, who had been proſcribed 


from all civilized countries; were ſettled, with immenſe riches, 


at Madagaſcar, who would be glad to act under the protection 
of the Swediſh flag. Goertz was weak enough to ſend two 
gentlemen to treat with thoſe banditti, but the event of the 
negotiation never was certainly known. | 

The negotiations of Geertz with the Enzli and Scoich 


malecontents, were cqually romantic and void of probability. 


Count Gyllembergb, the Swed:h ambaſſador at London, was in- 
ſtructed by him to form cloſe correſpondences with thoſe male- 
contents. They were indeed powerful and fangvine, but 
being actuated only by diſappointment and reſentment at the 

court, 


; I 


2 
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tourt, they differed in their views, and very few of them 


heme of ſetting the pretender on the throne of Great Bri- 
tm. Goertz, afraid, during his abſence from the perſon of 
Caries, that he might be prevailed upon to reſume his former 
aimoſities againſt the czar, had encouraged the exiled duke 
of Ormond to repair to Mittau, the capital of Courland, in or- 
ger to be at hand, not only to negotiate a marriage between 
the pretender and the ducheſs of Courland, afterwards the cza- 
ina, another of Peter's nieces, but to paſs over to Sweden with 
2 public character from the pretender, to keep Charles firm to 
hinew engacements. The court of England, which before this 
time, had dilcovered that Gertz had had a private interview 
with Peter in ZZolland, where the latter had paſſed ſome months, 
took the alarm, and put all her allies on their guard; and the 
great ſchemes of Geertz being not yet ripe for execution, 
Charles excuſed him ſelf from publicly receiving the duke as 
the pretender's embaſſador. Notwithſtanding this, Gertz con- 
tinued to treat with Ferregan, an Engliſhman, who was the 
pretender's embaſſador at the court of Peter ſpurgh. 

Cardinal Alberoni was then at the head of affairs in Spain. 
Not only his politics, but his diſpoſition, ambition and turbu- 
ſence, agreed with thoie of Goertz; and what is ſtill more 
remarkable, the ſime capital meaſures led each to the end he 
propoted,”for both of them concurred in endeavouring to de- 
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were diſpoſed, in earneſt, to cooperate with Goertz in his 


ſeconded 
by cardi- 
nal A.bee 


rom. 


throne the elector of Hanoder in England. Alberom had done 


miracles in reſtoring the Spaniſh marine, army, and finances, 
and o pain was the moſt convenient ally that either Charles or 
Peter could have in Europe, becauſe ſhe could ſupply, with 
her money, the principal wants of both. The regent duke of 
Orleans felt, at Paris, the effect of this confederacy. He gave 
notice of it to the courts of Vienna and London, with whom he 
connected himſelf more cloſely than ever. Gyllembergh was 
arreſted at London, where his papers were ſeized and printed 
nor was there any denying, upon their being publiſhed, that 
he had entered into very unwarrantable connections in Eng- 
land. He had even deſired money to print and diſperſe fed 
tous libels againſt the government, and had propoſed that ten 
thouſand Swedes ſhould be ſent over to England, who would 
be !ufficient for placing the pretender on the throne, and that 
money would not be wanting. All Europe applauded the pre- 
cautions taken by George the Iſt. The Dutch were ſo com- 
plaiſant, that they ordered Goertz to be ſeized at Deventer, in 
their dominions, together with his two ſecretaries. This was 
thought to be a very extraordinary ſtretch of complaiſance in 
their high mightineſles, and was ſeverely cenſured by ſeveral 
courts, becauſe it did not appear that the ſchemes of Goertz 
were to affect the United Provinces. They thought themſelves, 
however, defenſible in what they had done, becauſe they were 
guarantees fof the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hlano- 
tr, When thoſe proceedings were related to Chartrs, he 
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treated them with a diſdainful filence, but gave orders for a 
. . 5 . * 
reſting Fackſon, the Engliſh miniſter in Sweden, and ordered 
the Dutch reſident, Ruin, to be prohibited from h 
The Swediſh miniſter at the Hague preſented three different 
memorials, complaining of the ſeizure of Goertz and his pa. 
pers. As the regency of Holland were ignorant of bis Bri. 
tannic majeſty's ſentiments, they returned no anſwer to his 
complaints. At laſt, to the reaſons we have already mentioned 
they added the very extraordinary one, that Goertz's powers 
were defective in point of form, and that they therefore could 
| not conſider him as a public miniſter. ; 
His beha - As to Goertz himſelf, he acted with great ſpirit. The count 
viour. de Melderen was ſent to examine him, but he inſiſted upon his 
public character, and refuſed to anſwer any queſtion. The 
czar was then at Paris, where he propoſed to comprehend the 
regent in the intended accommodation between him and 
Charles. From this propoſal, which was declined by the duke 
of Orlcans, it appears as if Peter was, at this time, ignorant 
of the whole extent of Goertz's plan, which ultimately tend- 
ed, in conjunction with cardinal Aiberon!, to deprive that 
prince of the regency. The houſe of Bourbon being thus di- 
vided, the whole ſyſtem of Europe received a new face, and 
the regent called in for his ſupport the natural enemies of 
He is ſet France, the houſes of Auſtria and Brunſwick. By this time, 
at liberty. Gcertz, though he avowed his deſign of invading England, 
was ſet at liberty, as was count Gyllembergh. The former 
was more exaſperated than ever againſt the enemies of Charles, 
whom he conſidered as the authors of his confinement. Tired 
of truſting the negotiation to other hands, he went directly to 
the czar, and undertook to prevail with his maſter to grant 
Peter all he demanded, including Carelia, Ingria and Li. 
vonia. The czar had nothing in his eye but the aggrandize- 
ment of the dominions and the trade of Ruſſia, and had entered 
into the pretender's intereſt no farther than as G-ertz had per- 
ſuaced him that thoſe ends would be thereby anſwered. He 
kept himſelf upon the reſerve, but his conduct ſufficiently 
intimated that he was reſolved to ſtrike in with Goertz, if the 
latter could make gcod what he had undertaken ; and Georg? 
the Iſt, in the manifeſtos he publiſhed, charged Peter with be- 
ing the firſt mover of all the meaſures againſt him; but we 
ſhall have occaſion to diſcuſs this point farther in the hiſtory 
of Ruſſia. It is ſufficient to ſay here, that Peter ſhewed his 
vaſt ſagacity by ordering the duke of Ormond to leave his do- 
minions, and Jernegan to remain in a manner incognito 4 
Peterſburgh, till Goeriz could return to the iſland of Ozlans, 
or (as it was then called) Aaud, with the reſult of his nego- 
tiation with his maſter. Charles had then returned from an- 
other unſucceſsful expedition into Norway, and was at the 
head of thirty-five thoufand men, but money was wanting to 
pay them, and the keeping them on foot was one of the pre- 
liminaries for which Goertz ſtood engaged to the czar. 1 
| | cou 
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could not be done without money; Stweden was exhauſted, all 
reſources from France were dried up, and the remittances 
from Spain were all ſpent, with but a very diſtant proſpect of 


obtaining more. 


3558 


In this diſtreſs, Goertz had recourſe to an expedient which He alters 
had been often practiſed in other kingdoms, but ſeldom with the Sae- 
ficceſs, that of raiſing copper money to the nominal value of 4% coin. 


flyer, Goertz, at the ſame time, perſuaded his maſter to con- 
ſent to 2 taxation upon the clergy, another very unpopular 
meaſure, The price of all the neceſſaries and conveniencies 
of life immediately roſe to a moſt exorbitant height, which 
rendered Geertz the object of public execration. This poſſi- 
bly might be one of the reaſons why he became a greater fa- 


voutite than ever with his obſtinate maſter, who agreed to all 


he propoſed, for rendering the conferences at Aland ſucceſsful. 
0fzrman acted there as plenipotentiary for Peter, and Goertz 
being returned with full powers from Charles, the following 
plan was concerted between them. | 

The czar was to march an army of eighty thouſand men 


His 


into Poland, where he was to be joined by an army of Swedes ſchemes 
under Charles, in order to ſupport the treaty of Alt. Ran/tadt, of coali- 
by replacing Stani ſlaus upon the crown of Poland. By the ſe- tion be- 
cond article of this plan, his czarith majeſty became mediater tween 
between Charles and the king of Pruſſia, © in conſequence Charles 

(fays the plan) whereof his ſaid czariſh majeſty will employ all and Peter 


means for accommodating, in a friendly manner, the differen- of RA,, 


ces relating to Stetin, and the territories poſſeſſed in Pomerania, 
25 alſo relating to the demoliſhing of /Y7i/mar. But if the king 
. ſhould refuſe to give the king of Sweden reaſonable 
ſaisfaction for Stetin and its diſtrict, the two contracting par- 
ties ſhall act in concert, to procure to the king of Pruſſia an- 
other, equivalent to his convenience, which ſhall coſt Sueden 
nothing. In return, the king of Pruſſia ſhall be obliged to 
reſtore to the crown of Sweden Stetin, and that part of Pome- 
rania which did belong to it, to become guarantee of the 
treaty to be made between that crown and the czar, and to 
conclude with them a defenſive alliance, purſuant to the plan 
formed on this ſubject. And this alliance with Pruſſia ſhall be 
concluded to the mutual ſatisfaction of the parties, two months 
ater the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty between 
eden and Muſcovy.” ON. 

By the third article, the czar obliges himſelf to procure for 

barles an equivalent for the ceflions that the latter was to 
make, and if the king of Sweden ſhould paſs over into Ger- 
many with a body of forty thouſand men, the czar was to 
Join it with twenty or twenty-five thouſand men, of the army 
he had in Poland; the whole expence to be defrayed by the 
car, and to be commanded by the king of Seder. The 
fourth article is the moſt remarkable of all, and runs as fol- 
lows. “ The czar promiſes and engages to act with all his 


tr00ps, to compel the king of England, as eleRor, not only 
NE to 
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Charles 
invades | 
NA raj. his army to Norway; and in December, while the froſt was 10 

F | 


majeſty promiſed to reſtore to Sweden the great duchy of Fir. 
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to reſtore Bremen and Verden to the king of Sweden, but alſo 
to give him dye ſatisfaction for the damage che has fuſtained: 
and if it happens that the crown of England ſhould oppoſe 
this, the two contracting powers promiſe to unite all their 
forces againſt it, and not to Jay down their arms till that re. 
ſtitution and ſatisfaction be really obtained from Hanover 
However, in caſe the king of Sweden ſhould chuſe, before the 
exchange of the ratifications, to excuſe the czar from this 
obligation, his czariſn majeſty promiſes, and takes upon him. 
ſelf, to diſpoſe the duke of Mechlenburg to yield up voluntarily 
and for ever, to the king and crown of Sweden, the duchy of 
Aﬀecklenburg and its dependencies, for a proper equivalent, 
which the czar promiſes to'procure for that duke; and a; 
ſuch equivalent cannot be found but on the ſide of Poland. 
the king of Sweden thall engage to aſſiſt in getting it.” 

We have been the more explicit in our relation of this plan, 
becauſe it has been groſsly miſtaken by Voltaire and other wri- 
ters. The copy from which we have taken the above ex- 
tracts, was publiſhed by authority of the Britiſb court, and 
therefore muſt be authentic. Beſides this plan, Goertz drew 
up the conditions for attaining peace, by which his czariſh 


land, and part of Carelia. This barrier was not indeed ſpe— p 
cified in the project, but a geographical map was joined to it, 1 
in which is ſeen a line drawn from Hyburg to the I/hite Sea, ' 
paſling by the lakes of Lad:ga and Onega; and the countrics K 
on this ſide of that line, were to be yielded up for ever to h 
Sweden. The ceſſions which the king of Sweden was obliged 
to make to Peter, upon the latter indemnifying him, either by 
procuring for him the duchy of Miecflenburg, or lands in Pi- s 
land, are not expreſſed in this project; but from the above- l 
mentioned line, it appears they were to conſiſt of part of Ca- F 
relia, all Efthonia, Livonia and Ingria, then eſteemed the fineſt \ 
provinces belonging to the crown of Sweden. By the plan of 4 
execution of this treaty (the moit important that had ever 
been concluded in the north) it was agreed, by the eighth arti- 
cle, © As for what relates to England; the two parties ſhall 
take their meaſures to diſable the court from engaging the na- 
tion in any proceedings contrary to theſe ſchem:s. The like 
ſhall be done with reſpect to Holland.“ The court of England 
conſidered this ſtipulation as aimed at dethroning king Georg? WM | 
the Iſt, and looked upon the preparations then making vv WM | 
Charles for conquering Noriay, to be only in order to facili- , 
tate Charles's deſcent upon Scotland. The impenetrable dil. , 
_ poſition of Charles, and the profound diflimulation obſerved 
both by him and the czar, through the whole negotiation, , 
renders this a matter of ſome doubt, but there is reaſon to 
believe that Charles had poſtponed all other conſiderations | 
to the capital one, his expedition to Great Britain. Be that : 
as it will, we know, that in Oetoler 1718, he again marchel 


inten! 
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ſe as to kill not only vegetables, but animals, he laid 
ſiege to Fredericſhal, while general Arenfield and the hereditary 
; prince of Heſſe, commanded ſeparate bodies, and beat the 
Dans in ſeveral encounters. Though the ground was frozen 
almoit to marble, yet Charles, who, by conſtant habit, had ac- 

aired an iron conſtitution of perſon, perſevered in opening 
the trenches. Finding the works not advancing fo faſt as he 
expected, on the 11th of December he went to viſit them by 
far-light, where expoſing half his body to a battery of can- 
non which was playing fiercely on an angle where he ftood, 2 
ball of half a pound ſtruck him in the right temple, and kil- 
led him. Siguier, one of his aids-de-camp, and MAHegret, the 
engineer of the ſiege, ſaw him fall, and acquainted count 
Schxwerin with his death; upon which his body was carried 
through the midſt of the camp, under the name of one captain 


inten 


Carlſberg. 
* The character of Charles the XIIth is ſo well known, that 
* we need not enlarge on it here, farther than by obſerving that 
* every part of it, excepting his perſonal courage, which thou- 
ol fands of his ſoldiers poticked as well as himſelf, was either 
riſh contemptible or deteitable. The ſpirit he ſhewed at his outſet 
* in life, and his moderation with regard to Dermari, ſiniſhed 
* all that was laudable in his conduct. Had he made peace, 
* after diſſolving the powerful contederacy formed againſt him, 
he might have been the arbicer of the north, inſtead ot 


J q 0 * - . 
2 being the ſcourge of the beſt ſubjects any prince ever governed. 
His ſtupid pride of making and unmaking a king of Poland; 


4 his fantaſtical march after the Rufians; his conduct in Turkey, 
"by which was equally mad and mean; his diſregard of the blood 
2 and lives of his ſoldiers; his ingratitude to faichful iervants, 
* and his inſenſibility of the ſufferings of all about him, pro- 
Ch. claim him a being diveſted not only of. the feelings, but the 
nel virtues, of humanity. It is in vain for the flatterers of his 
of WI memory to plead, that he himſelf ſuffered the ſame hardſhips 


as his meaneſt foldiers. There is no merit in a robuſt conſti- 
tution, and an obſtinate attachment to ſelf-will. The ſpilling 
nal of blood, if we except his temperance with regard to wine 
and women (the latter of which was very probably conſtitu- 
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His death, 


and cha- 
racter. 


na- | 1 2 I | 
ike tional licewiſe) fill the ſum total of the virtues of Charles the 

A th of Sweden, who was killed in the 36th year of his age. 

* Never, for the repoſe of Europe as well as Sweden, did a gucceeded 


i had ſerved againſt him, but becauſe he was brave. He and 
his wife condemned his meaſurcs, and deteited Ge, but 


ved 

on, were obliged to do both in ſecret. That Rateſman had left 
tf 444, and was known to be on the road to the camp. The 
1 prince immediately ſent an officer, who arreſted, and carried 
hat him priſoner to Srochholm. He bote his fate with great forti- 
hel tude and compoſure, and wrote a letter to the king, not know- 
oF ing of his death. Orders were immediately given for * 
| the 


by death happen moe critically than that of Charles. He had no py his ſiſ- 
reaſon fo; loving his brother-in-law, the prince of Hleſe, who er Ulrica. 
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when the throne ſhould become vacant. The nobility were 


The peo- 
ple reco- 
ver their 
liberties. 


Negotia- 
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England. 


proclaimed queen by the army; a proceeding which 


accordingly did. They diſclaimed her hereditary right as in- 
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the ſiege of Frederichal, and the princeſs Ulrica Leonora was 
w 
prepoſterous, and too much ſavouring of pretorian delpotim. 
Her conduct, on the occaſion, was prudent to the laſt degree. 
She publiſhed a declaration of her acceptance of the govern- 
ment by hereditary right, but at the ſame time, her intention 
to aboliſh all deſpotic ſovereignty out of Sweden; and ſhe or. 
dered the ſtates to aſſemble on the 3ift of January, which they 


conſiſtent with the laws and conſtitution of the kingdom 
but agreed to elect her queen, upon her conſenting to ſubſcribe 
to certain articles for regulating her government. The moſt 
important of thoſe were, that ſhe ſhould neither make peace 
or war without the conſent of her ſtates ; that ſhe ſhould be 
aſſiſted by a council; that the ſenate, which was to be nomi- 
nated by the nobility, ſhould give authority to public adds, 
and manage all affairs of ſtate in abſence of the ſovereign, and 


to elect a marſhal, who was to preſide in a meeting of the 
ſtates, which was to be called at leaſt every three years; and 
that the nobility of Eſthonia, Livonia, Oeſel and the Swediſh 
provinces in Germany, ſhould be reinſtated in their privileges, 
as ſoon as they returned to the crown of Sweden. Thoſe arti- 
cles were duly ſigned and ſealed, though the queen had alres- 
dy, by virtue of her hereditary prerogative, put a ſtop to the 
currency of the money coined by Goertz. 

The firſt exerciſe of the peoples recovered liberties, was in 
bringing up baron Goeriz to his trial, which was done be- 
fore a court compoſed of delegates from the four orders 
of the kingdom, the nobility, the clergy, the burghers, and 
the peaſantry; to which were added deputies from the army 
and from the courts of law. The deputies diveſted the baron 
of the order of the black eagle, which he had received from 
the king of Pruſſia, and proceeded againſt him in other re- 
ſpecs, with a ſeverity that ſhocked count Ribing, the pre- 
ident of the court, for they even addreſſed the queen not 
to pardon him. After a trial of thirteen days, during which 
he behaved with great firmneſs and preſence of mind, he was 
condemned to loſe his head under the gallows, and to be there 
buried, which ſentence was accordingly executed. 

The ſyſtem of politics at the court of Sweden was now als 
tered all of a ſudden. Lord Carteret arrived at Stockholm, in 
quality of his Britannic majeſty's embaſſador, to make up all 
differences between his maſter, both as king of England and 
elector of Hanover, with Sweden, which were accordingly 
finiſhed, to the ſatisfaction of all parties. It was agreed that 
a Britiſh fleet ſhould be ſent to the Baltic; and a million i 
crowns were to be paid by his majeſty as elector of Hanover, 
for the perpetual poſſeſſion of Bremen and Verden. The czat 
demanded the performance of all the ſtipulations that had 


been concluded with the late king in the conferences at Alans; 
an 
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and his demand being rejected, the Britiſb fleet, which was 


men in the Baltic, and conſiſted of large ſhips, could not pre- 
vent his flight gallies from renewing their ravages on the coaſts 
of Sweden. Pruſſia, as well as Great Britain, became now 
the friend of Sweden, on condition of having Stetin yielded up 
to her; and his Daniſb majeſty was overawed by the Britiſh 
feet, upon which the czar ſhewed himſelf inclinable to an 
accommodation; as did the republic of Poland. A peace was 
accordinzly concluded with Denmark and Poland. His Daniſh 


majeſty thereby yielded to Sweden all he had acquired during 


her late troubles, and was to receive, in ſatisfaction, a ſum of 
money. By the peace with Poland, the crown of Sweden 
zoreed to acknowledge Auguſtus as king of Poland, and Auguſ- 
js conſented to Staniſſaus retaining the title of king. 


559 


During thoſe negotiations, her Stediſb majeſty, on the 2d rica 
of February, aſſembled the ſtates of her kingdom, and laid be- propoſes 
fore them an ample detail of the public affairs. While this was her huſ- 
under their deliberation, ſhe ſent them a meſſage, propoſing band to 


that her huſband, the hereditary prince of Heſſe, ſhould be be king of 


joined with her in the adminiſtration of the regal power. Sweden. 


This propoſal met with great difficulty, but was approved of 
after warm debates. The prince gave all the ſecurity for his 
future government that was required of him; and the queen 
declared that her intention was to devolve upon him the exe- 
cutive part of government, which was to be enjoyed by the 
ſurvivor. An act of election was accordingly drawn up in his 
favour; and the ſtates iaid hold of that opportunity for mak- 
inz ſome alterations in their form of government, Beſides 
thoſe precautions, the prince ſent a very full inſtrument of 
alurance for protecting the liberties of the ſubject, and the 


a. 


due adminiſtration of juſtice. | 


The czar ſtill continued the war. His gallies beat thoſe of Succeſſes 


Sweden, but he congratulated the new king, Frederic, upon of the 
his advancement to the throne, though without relaxing in his car. 


demands. Admiral Norris was ſtill with the Engliſb fleet in 
the Baltic, and his behaviour was ſo tame, that it became de- 
ſpicable to the Ryfſtans, ſo that they continued their depreda- 
tions. Upon this, his Swediſh majeſty, finding the Britiſb 
fleet rather obſtructed than advanced the work of peace, en- 
tered into negotiations with other powers. The young duke 
of Holſtein, nephew to Charles, was upon the point of marry- 
ing the czar's daughter, and became a party in the negotia- 
tion. He demanded that the ſtates of Sweden ſhould procure 
to him reſtitution of his duchy of Se,, from the crown of 


Denmark, and ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown of Sweden 


upon him; in which caſe he was to marry Peter's eldeſt daugh- 
ter, whoſe marriage portion was to conſiſt of the provinces of 
Finland, Efthonia and Livonia. Thoſe propoſitions were given 
in at the court of Vienna, from whence Hopfens, the Swediſb 
teſident there, carried them to Sweden, and laid them before 
the king and ſenate, who diſapproved of them fo much, * 
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he was confined a priſoner in his houſe, for his officiouſner. 

Anego- The mediation of the regent duke of Orleans, by his miniſter 

tiation, Campredon, had better ſucceſs; for though the czar ſtill con. 

| tinued his ravages on the Swediſh coaſts, and made an unmer- 

ciful uſe of his ſuperiority at ſea, yet he conſented to the 

opening conferences at Ny/adt, a little town of the Buthy;, 

Gulf, in North Finland. Here the terms were rather pre- 

ſcribed than negotiated; for, by the treaty which was con- 

1721. Cluded and ſigned on the 10th of September 1” 21, the czar & wiz 

Voltaire. to remain in.perpetual poſſeſſion of all that his arms had con- 

quered, from the borders of Gourland to the extremity of the 

gulph of Finland; and from thence again, of the whole extent 

of the country of Kexhoaim, and that narrow flip of Finland 

which ſtretches out to the northward of the neighbourhood gf 

Kexholm ; ſo that he remained maſter of all Livonia, Eſibonig, 

Ingria, Carelia, with the country of //ybourg, and the neigh. 

bouring iſles, which ſecured to him the ſovereignty of the fea; 

, as likewiſe of the iſles of Ozfel, Dago, Ana, and fevers] 

others: the whole forming an extent of thre? thouſand leagues 

of country, of unequal breadth, and which all together made a 

large kingdom.” In lieu of thoſe vaſt ceſſions, the czar agree 

to pay two millions of crowns to his Szwed:/p majeſty, to ſuffer 

the Sꝛbedes to buy corn in his conqueſts, and to protect the 
inhabitants of Livana, Eſthonid and Oeſel in their privileges. 

Saveden A ſubſidy of ſeventy-two thouſand pounds, which was voted 

receives a by the parliament of Great Britain, to be paid to the crown of 

ſubſidy Sweden, was thought to contribute nvwerfully towards this 

from Eng treaty. The public in Sweden complained that the intereſts of 

land. their nation had been ſacrificed by iuch extravagant ceftions, 

and the pcople of England complained againſt the ſubſidy, as 

having been given entirely for the ſecurity of Hyver. With- 

out entering into particuiars, it is evident that the poverty 

and weakneſs of Sweden coumpelled her to accept of tne 
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ont « The tranquillity of Sweden being thus reſtored, we are now a 

tranſae- to attend her civil tranſactions. The capitulation which the 

tions of king ſigned upon his being elected, rendered, in fact, the e. 
Sebe den. gal power not worth his acceptance. The management of al 


affairs of importance, was transferred from his privy-councl 
| to the ſenate and the colleges. I hey were to have the nomi- 
= nation to all civil offices, and to all military ones, from a co. 
lonel upwards. No oificer was to be removed at the kings 
pleaſure, and before he underwent a formal trial; neither was 
his majeſty to interfere in the leaſt with the buſineſs of tie 
colleges. They were to have the power of levying taxes, 
and diſpoſing of public money, and no foreigner was to be 
employed in Swedzx. The king promiſed not to reſign, ot, 
give up to any one whomſoever, the lands and territories | 
which might, by right of inheritance, fall to him in Germazy); 
but that the kingdom ſhould alſo enjoy the benefit and at 
vantage thereof. To thoſe, were added a number of othe! 

| reſtriction 
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reſtrictions to the exerciſe of the regal authority, which can 
be juſtified only by the ſufferings of the Swedes under their 
late deſpotic e en Frederic found himſelf, by thoſe 
reſtrictions, diſabled from making any figure in public affairs 
as king of Sweden; and having no children, he committed the 
adminiſtration of his German concerns to his brother, prince 
TVilliam. Before his election to the throne, he had been re- 
markably active, but after receiving the crown, he ſeems to 
have confined himſelf entirely to domeſtic affairs, and the re- 
gulations of his court, In 1723, happened a quarrel between 
count Freytag, the imperial miniſter, and baron Schwerin, a 
major general, who were to decide it by the ſword. Both of 
them being put under arreſt in their own houſes, Freytag 
complained of a breach of privilege, and Frederic referred his 
complaint to the colleges, who ordered Schwerin to acknow- 
ledge himſelf in the wrong. Freytag alleged firſt to the 
king, and then to his own court, that ſuch ſatisfaction was 
not ſufficient. - Frederic endeavoured to mollity him, but this 
ſerving only to render him more inſolent, he was forbid the 
court, and he retired to that of Denmar+; where he received 
an order from his court to return to Szoc&holm, and aik pardon 
of the king for the inſult he had offered to his royal authority, 
with which that haughty miniſter was obliged to comply. 
About the ſame time, the ſenate thought proper to puniſh a 
ſoldier for inſulting a domeſtic of the Dutch embaſſador; ſo 
very different were the maxims of that reign from thoſe of the 
preceding. | | 


* 


The pacific conduct of Frederic, while it ſeemed todiminiſh The hap- 


1723. 


the glory, added to the happineſs, of his ſubjects. The court, pineſs of 
the ſenate, the ſtates and the people, abandoned all other con- Sweden 
ſiderations but to reſtore commerce, induſtry, agriculture, reſtored. 


manufactures and mines, while the forts, armies and ſhips - 


were put upon a reſpectable footing. For fear of interrupting 
the public tranquillity, they even refuſed to interpoſe in fa- 
vour of the duke of Holſtein, in his application to be reinſtated 
in his duchy of Sleſwic. When the famous treaties of Vienna 


See p. 70. 


and Hanover came to light, the Engliſb reſident applied to 299 


Frederic to accede to them, but he declined his 5 for fear 
of giving umbrage to the court of Peterſburgh. The intimacy 
between Sweden and Ryfſia at this time, gave vaſt umbrage to 
his Daniſh majeſty. He made warlike preparations, with a 


profeſt deſign of being upon his guard againſt the two courts. 


Frederic armed likewiſe, and a Britiſh fleet arrived in the Bal- 


tic, to keep the peace of the north. This, together with an 
annual ſubſidy, for three years, of fifty thouſand pounds, de- 
termined the ſenate to permit Frederic to accede to the treaty 


of Hanover, though the Ruſfian and Holſtein miniſters oppoſed 
it. In conſideration of that ſubſidy, Sweden was to have in 


1 a body of ten thouſand men, who were to be paid 


allies, if they marched out of their own country; ſo 


Vor. XII. Oo that 
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the perſecuted. He no ſooner heard of it, than he wrote three 
letters to the kings of Great Britain, France, and the emperor, | 


Intrigues 
of the 
duke of 
Hol/tcin. 


Severe 
ꝑroſe cu- 
tions in 
Sueden. 


1728. 


1720. 


1720, * by the advice of his ſenate, gave the title 
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that this engagement, in reality, coſt Szveden nothing. In the 
mean while, a ſecret article in the treaty of Ny/adt perſpired 
by means of the imperial court ſtipulating that proper mea. 
ſures ſhould be employed for reinſtating the duke of Holſtein in 
the duchy of Sleſwick. The court of Vienna acceded to that 
ſtipulation ; but even that could not influence his Swediſh ma- 
jeſty to intermeddle, as ſuch, in the affairs of the empire. 
When the barbarous maſſacre of Thorn in Poland, however, 
happened, Frederic interpoſed, with great zeal, in favour of 


to join with him in maintaining the treaty of Oliva, which 
regards the proteſtants in Poland. At the ſame time, he or. 
dered his miniſter at /7er/aw to make ſtrong applications in 
their favour, but he did not write to Auguſtus himſelf, be- 
_ he had not formally acknowledged him as king of Po- 
land. 

© Notwithſtanding the acceſſion of Sweden to the treaty of 
Hanover, the duke of Holſtein continued to have a ſtrong party 
in Sweden, on account of the injuſtice that had been done him, 
and the aggrandizement of Denmark, by the acceſſion of N 


wick, No ſooner was it known that the ſtates had conſented 


Sweden ſhould become a party in the treaty of Hanover, than 
the Holſtein party threw all into confuſion. The imperial and 
Ruſſian embaſſadors withdrew from court, and it was pre- 
tended that George the Iſt had an eye upon the ſucceſſion to 
the crown of Sweden, for his grandſon, the duke of Cumber- 


land. "The nation was, at this time, divided into three par- 


ties, who may be termed the Swediſh, the Heſſian, and the 
Holſtrinors. The majority of the ſtates and ſenate were of the 
firſt, and declared violently againſt all foreign connections. 
The ſecond ſecretly adviſed the king to break the capitulations 
by which his authority was fettered; and the third was for 
involving the kingdom in a war with Denmark, and ſettling 
the ſucceſſion of the crown on the duke of Hol/?e:n. Count 
Welling, one of the chief Swediſb nobility, was put under arreſt, 
tried, and condemned to death, for correſponding with the 
duke of Holſtein; but his ſentence was commuted into perpe- 


tual impriſonment, on account of his great age, and the ear- 


neſt interceſſion of his daughter, the counteſs of Banmer. 
This ſeverity damped the intrigues of the H//erners for ſome 
time, ſo that the hiſtory of Sweden affords little that is mate- 
rial for ſeveral years. In 1728, an embaſſador arrived from 
the Porte, to liquidate the demands which his maſter had on 
Sweden, on account of the late king's entertainment in Turkey. 

'his met with no difficulty, and the good correſpondence be- 
tween Sweden and the Porte was renewed. About this time, 
the affair of Thorn was compromiſed ; his Swediſh majeſty 
recognized the king of Poland's right to that crown; and in 
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of emperor to the czar of Miſcovy. In 1730, his Swediſh ma- 15730. 


jeſty ſucceeded, by his father's death, to the landgraviate of 


fore the king and the ſenate a propoſal of erecting a Stwed:/h 
e India company, which was approved of. This gave vaſt 


Heſſ ; and next year, a Dutchman, one Van Aſper, laid be- E 2 Irdis 


COM Penny 
eſtabliſh- 


umbrage to the Dutch, who had received, annually, large ſums ed. 


from Fꝛweclen, on account of their Eat India trade. They 
plyd the king and the ſenate with remonſtrances againſt the 
new company, but all was to no purpoſe, for they were given 
to underſtand, that no national arrangements made by any 
people, could exclude the Swedes from the benefit of a free 
trade. This year, commiſſioners were appointed for reviſing 
the laws of Sweden, a work which became the more neceſſary, 
as the language in which the old laws were written, was now 
obſolete, and almoſt unintelligible ; and the forms of proceed- 
ings in the courts were tedious, uncertain, and expenſive. 
They were now methodized in ſuch a manner, that their 
whole code of juſtice, both civil and criminal, was compre- 
hended in one perſpicuous moderate volume, and all its ſuper- 
Auities retrenched, which was authorized by the ſtates in 


17 


34. | ; | 
The kingdom of Sweden had the precaution to continue neu- A 


1734s 
diet in 


tral, notwithſtanding her vicinity to Poland, in all the diſputes Saved. 


between the elector of Saxony and king Staniſlaus; and in the 
year 1734, a defenſive and commercial treaty was concluded 
between the Swedes and the Danes. This was produced by 
the dread which the latter entertained, leſt the ſtates of Ste- 
den ſhould adopt the cauſe of the duke of Holſtein, whoſe 
claims were extremely plauſible, for he had been robbed of 
his eſtate by the crown of Denmar#; and his mother was elder 
ſiſter to the reigning queen of Sweden, In 1738, his majeſty, 
perceiving. his health declining, reſigned his government into 
the hands of his queen, but reſumed it upon his recovery: 
His reſignation, however, was thought to be a political at- 
tempt to break the force of the parties which were now form- 
ing in that country, and had come to fuch a height as ren- 
dered, that year, a meeting of the diet neceſſary. Count 
Teſin, the moſt reſpectable nobleman, for virtue and experi- 
ence, in all Sweden, was choſen marſhal of the diet; but, 
notwithſtanding all his wiſdom, it ſoon appeared that party 


heats continued, though under different denomination. Many 


of the Swedes could not forget the great figure their country 
had made during the late reign. They exclaimed againſt the 
peace with R1yſza, and pleaded for a war, in order to recover 
the ceded provinces. "Theſe were called the party of the 
Hats. In oppoſition to them, ſtarted up another party, who 
went under the ridiculous name of the Nizht-caps; and the 
Hunting-caps, as they were called, ſtruck into a middle way, 
between both extremes. The Hats proved to be the moſt 


Powerful, An enquiry was ſet on foot concerning the peace 
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1738. 
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of Ny/faat, and the ſenators, Bond, Bark, Beilk, Hard: and 
Crentx, were removed from their employments, for havin 
exceeded their powers in concluding it. The old ſubſidiary 
engagements with France were renewed, and an augmenta- 
ticn of forces, both by ſea and land, was voted. The affair 
of the ſucceſſion was next brought upon the carpet, The 
nobility were in the Holſtein intereſt, while the other three or- 
ders inclined to a republican form; and the debates became ſo 
diſagreeable, that the king put an end to the aſſembly, after it 


had fate almoſt a year. 


Unfortu- 
nate war 


A war with Ruſſia now appeared unavoidable, but the 
Swedes had not then a Gu/favus Adolphus, or a Charles the 


with RV XITth at their head. They complained of the murder and 


fa. 


I741. 


Competi- 
tors tor 
the fuc- 
ceſſion. 


robbery of one major Sinclair, a Scotch gentleman, who had 
been truſted with ſome papers, and the empreſs of Ruffia was 
loaded with the blame of botl: ; but ſhe denied the charge, 
though not to the ſatisfaction of the Swedes, becauſe ſhe did 
not puniſh her officer who had committed the murder, She 
died ſoon after, as did the duke of Holſtein, whoſe fon was 
then, by hereditary right, after the new elected empreſs, the 
preſumptive heir both of Ryffia and Sweden. In 1741, war 
was declared between the two nations ; but the match was 
very unequal. The Swedes were every where defeated, eſpe- 
cially in Finland, by Laſcy, the Muſcovite, general, who took 
Milmanſtrand; and the Swedes were as unfortunate. in this war, 
as they had been glorious during the firſt campaign of Charks 
the Kllch, for they entirely loſt Finland, and almoſt their 
whole army fell into the hands of the Ruſſians, who treated 
their priſoners with a humanity to which they were ſtrangers 
twenty years before. In the mean time, her Swediſh majeſty, 
a woman of incomparable virtues and prudence, died, The 
king broken in his conſtitution, applied for peace; but during 
the deliberation of the ſtates on that head, the conſideration 
of the ſucceſſion was reſumed. Several candidates now ſtart- 
ed up, on pretence that the crown was elective, but they 
were reduced to three, the duke of Helſtein, the prince of Heſſe, 
nephew to his Swediſh majeity, and the prince of Denmark; 
but the ſucceſſion was ſettled in favour of the duke of Hal- 
ein, by no greater a majority than that of two votes. 


Ihe reſtitution of Finland, by the court of Ruſſia, was the 


bait that had drawn the Swedes into this election, but before 
it was intimated. to the duke, he had diſqualified himſelf from 
ſitting upon the throne of Szbeden, by embracing the Greek re- 
ligion, as ſucceſſor to the empire of Ruſſia. Tine party of the 
prince of Denmark, upon this difappointment, became the 
moſt numerous; notwithitanding all the intrigues of the roy- 
aliſts in favour of the prince of Hefe. The whole body of 
the Swedes, however, were now within the toils of Ruſſia. 
The empreſs Elizabeth, without taking any concern in the 
domeſtic broils of Sweden, ſuffered the madacls of the factions 
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to diſcharge itſelf, by enquiring into the miſmanagements of It is ſet- 
the late war 3 and count Baddenbrack, with general Leꝛben- tled, and 
haupt, loſt their heads, upon moſt infamous, unſupported, a peace 

charges. The crown of Great Britain interpoſed, and nego- enſues. 


tiations were ſet on foot at Alo, where the empreſs gave one 
of the moſt ſignal proofs we meet with in hiſtory of wiſdom, 
magnanimity, and moderation, by offering to reſtore all Fin- 
land, excepting a ſmall diſtrict, to the Swedes, on condition 
of their accepting of the duke of Holſtein Eutin, biſhop of 
Lubec, and adminiſtrator of Holſtein Gotiorp, for their king; 
while the duke of Z//e:7, grand duke of Ruſſia, was to re- 
nounce all his pretenſions upon the crown of Sweden, This 
ſalutary propoſition was readily embraced by the Szvedes, and 
the adminiſtrator was accordingly declared hereditary prince 
of Sweden, Fune the 22d, 1743, The Delecarlians had not 


1743. 


deen conſulted in this meaſure, and taking up arms, they ad- Rebellion 
vanced tumultuouſly to the capital, that they might ſet it aſide. of the Ha- 
The king did all he could t© prevent their coming to extre- Icarlians. 


mities, and even ſuffered them to enter Stectholm; but their 
fury ſeeming to grow with his indulgence, his majeſty was 
obliged to employ force. They had the inſolence to elect 
the prince of Denmark into the ſucceſſion ; and we are told, 
thar ore of the Swediſh ſenators, during the debate, pro- 
nounced a ſpeech in verſe, which united the chamber of the 
nobles. At laſt, a battle was fought with the inſurgents, 
upon the ſtreets of Szockhohn, in which they were defcated, 
with ſome ſlaughter; and the ſurvivors purchaſed the royal 
pardon, by acquieſcing in the decrees of the diet, it being 
thought unſafe, at ſuch a juncture, to punifh them according 
to their demerits. The hereditary prince then entered Stock- 
helm in triumph, where ke was received with the greateſt cor- 
diality by all ranks. The king of Dermark reſented his elec- 
tion, and made warlike preparations for ſetting it aſide, but 
perceiving that the czarina was determined to ſupport it, he 
dropt them. 
We meet with nothing intereſting in the hiſtory of Sweden, 
after this, till the death of Frederic, which happened April 
6th, 1751, in the 7;th year of his age. He was ſucceeded by 
the hereditary prince, Adolphus Frederic, who married the 
princels Lowſa Ulrica of Pruſſia, ſiſter to the preſent king. 


Before his acceſſion, he vas prefented with a new capitula- 


tion, which, in fact, rendered him more dependent than any 
of his predeceſſors ever had been upon the ſenate, the ſecret 
committee of which has a power of checking him in almoſt 
every exerciſe of regal government. As he is reckoned a 
prince equally wiſe and moderate, he has publiſhed ſeveral 
letters and reſcripts upon the inſults that had been offered to 
his royal authority, but (we have reaſon to believe) without 
any effect. His own inclinations, as well as connections, 
would have Jed him, during the late war between france, 
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Rufjia and Auſtria, on the one part, and the crown of Great 
Britain and the king of Pruſſia on the other, either to have 
continued neutral, or to have aſſiſted his brother-in-law ; but 
his deluded ſubjects were of a different opinion. Corrupted 
by France, overawed by Ruſſia, and above all, jealous of the 
royal prerogative, and amuſed with the thoughts of recover- 
ing Pomerania, they, after ſome heſitation, declared them- 
ſelves on the Auſtrian ſide. They raiſed an army of twenty- 
five thouſand men, which they ſent into Pomerania in 1757, 
under the command of general Hamilton. His orders were to 
beſiege Stetin, with which view he ſeized Anclan and Demmin, 
two towns which lay in his way. He then publiſhed a mani— 
feſto, declaring that the Sbedes had invaded Pomerania as gua- 


rantees of the treaty of Męſiphalia, and commanding all the 


inhabitants to pay the revenues of the duchy to him. After 


this, he beſieged the little fortreſs of Penemunde, and the gar- 


riſon, which conſiſted only of militia, was forced to ſurrender” 


themſelves priſoners of war. | | 

Mautcuffel, the Pruſſian general in Pomerania, anſwered 
Hamilton's manifeſto, by exhorting the Pomeranians to conti- 
nue firm to tke king. He was then encamped before Stetin, 
and while the S$T2vedes were preparing to beſiege that city, the 
Pruſſian general, Lehwald, having obtained ſome reſpite, by 
the Nuſſians evacuating Pry//ia, marched towards Pomerania 
with ſixteen thouſand men. The Swedes then gave a ſhameful 


proof to all Europe, how greatly their military character was 


degenerated. Upon Lehwald's approach, they not only aban- 
doned all their preparations for the ſiege of Stetin, but all the 
places they had taken in Pomerania, and all their magazines, 
almoſt, without reſiſtance. The Pruſſians even entered the 
Swediſh Pomerauia, which they entirely reduced, all except 
Stralſund, where the Sediſb army took refuge. This ſhame- 
ful retreat was palliated by the French party in STweden, under 
pretence of their troops taking winter quarters; but nothing 
could conceal the loſſes they ſuſtained, for, without fighting a 
battle, their numbers were reduced to one half ; and Me Proicer 
huſſars, beſides their private plunder, raiſed a hundred and 
fixty thouſand crowns in Szbediſb Pomerania. | | 
Notwithitanding the diſgraces of laſt campaign, the French 
party in Sueden continued ſtill to have a majority in the ſe- 
nate, and in the ſpring their army again took the field, but 
diſcontented and diſpirited. LZehwald had, on account of his 
age, reſigned his command to count Dohna, who had block- 
aded Stralſund, but was obliged to abandon it to march againſt 


the Ruffians. Upon this, Hamilton having received the ſup- 


plies which had been promiſed him (but long delayed) from 


Stockholm, and ſeeing no army in the field to oppoſe him, be- 


gan his operations, retook Anclam, Demmin and other places, 
and carried his arms into the Pruſſian territories, being fa- 


voured by the appearance of the combined fleet of 1 1 
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and Sbeden in the Baltic. He even alarmed Berlin itſelf, till 
ke was oppoſed by the Pruſjians under general edel, who 
retook Fehrbellin, and once more drove the Swedes out of the 
Pruſſian territories towards Stral/und, Thoſe diſgraces of the 
Swedes were owing, in a great meaſure, to the ignorance and 
jealouſy of their ſenate, which took from Hamilton the liberty 
of following his own opinion, upon which he refigned' his 
command. 

In the year 1759, general Manteuel, in the middle of win- 
ter, carried on his operations againſt the Swedes in Pomerania. war in 
He took Damgarten, Molgaſt, Demmin and Anclam, where he P. 
ſound very conſiderable magazines, and raiſed large contribu- 
tions in all the neighbourhood ; and in April, he reduced the 
fort of Penemunde. It happened that the Praſſiaans, by their 
ſucceſſes, beat the Swedes into courage and diſcipline; and 
Manteuffel found his progreſs checked at Grieg wald, upon 
which he returned to Anclam, in Fanuary 1760, While he 1760, 
was encamped near that town, on the 28th, his troops were 
defeated by the Swedes, who entered Anclam, wounded, and 
took himſelf priſoner, with about two hundred men, and three 
pieces of cannon, The Swedes purſued this advantage, by 
paſſing the river Pene, and obliging the Pruſſians under Stul- 
lerheim to retreat; after which they advanced as far as Stranſ- 
berg, and though they received a ſmall check, with the loſs of 
five hundred men, yet the Pruſſians in thoſe parts were too 
weak to diſlodge them. *T hoſe ſlight advantages elated the 
French party in Sweden, and when the diet met in 1760, they 

elected count Axel Ferſon grand marſhal, in oppoſition to 
count Horn, and voted to reinforce their army in Germany to 
the amount of thirty thouſand men. Before their army could 
be raiſed to that complement, the month of Auguſt, 1701, was 15761. 
almoſt paſt, and prince Henry of Pruſſia had time to detach | 
general &tullerbeim againſt them with ſome troops, who made 
them give ground. Their fleet appeared at the ſame time in 
the Baltic, to cooperate with that of NRuſſia, in the ſiege of 
Colberg. This is the laſt military action in which the Swedes 
have been engaged during this century. 
Though the Swedes made but a poor figure in this war, yet Conclu- 
the French king thought them of ſo much importance as allies, fon of the 
that though he was a bankrupt in his finances, and had for- hiſtory of 
* mally ſignified to the diet that he could no longer pay his ſub- gegen. 
fidies to Sweden, yet no ſooner did he retrieve his affairs, than 
he ordered his miniſter to ſignify to the ſame diet, that he 
would not only continue his ſubſidy, but diſcharge all its ar- 
rears. We ſcarcely have in hiſtory an inſtance of royal mo- 
deration equal to that of his preſent Swediſh majeſty. All 
acts of adminiſtration, however diſpleaſing to him, or contrary 
to his ſentiments, paſs in his name; nor has he even a voice 
in many eſſentials of government. The treatment he re- 
ceived from the ſecret committee at one time, wrung from him 
* | Oo4 a de- 
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a declaration that he was reſolved to reſign the government, 

and he was perſonally ſo well beloved, that the news had 
almoſt created an inſurrection of the commons againſt the ſe. 

nate, The care which he and his queen beſtowed upon the - 
education of their eldeſt ſon, who is now married to a prin- 
ceſs of Denmark, merits the greateſt encomiums. The con- 
nections and intermarriages of the princes of the north, give 
now a pleaſing proſpect that, under the auſpices of his Br;. 
tannic majeſty, the proteſtant intereſt may be ſo well conſo- 
Jidated, as to bid defiance to all the arts and power of the 
Bourbon compact. - 


THE tha 


L V8 8 1M 


T HE earlieſt æra of the hiſtory of Ruſſia that can be de- 
pended upon to conduct us as a guide, coincides with the 
ren of Wolodemir, in the year 997, the firſt Chriſtian king of 


that country. He is faid to have had twelve ſons by his wives 


and concubines, to whom he left his immenſe dominions; but 
after his death they cut one anothers throats, till at laſt one of 
them, Zaroſlaw, became ſovereign of the whole; but was no 
better than tributary to the Poles. Upon his death-bed, he 
fell into the ſame miſtake his father had committed, for he di- 
vided his kingdom among his five ſons, who quarrelled among 
themſelves, and for above a century, were ſo miſerably torn 
by factions, that they continued tributaries to the Poles, 
who betrayed, and took priſoner Jaropoll, the prince of Ru/- 
fa, His fon, Waſillon, revenged his father's quarrel, and 
beat Bole/laus, the king of Poland. The year 1182, produ- 
ced a freſh war between Ruſſia and Poland, and the name (for 
we know very little of his perſoi:) of one Mladimir, who was 
a Pile, and having ſome pretenſions to the principality of 
Ruſſia, or (as it was then called) Hal:tz, applied for aſſiſt- 
ance to the Hungarians, who, inſtead of helping him, are ſaid 
to have ſeized all his territories, which were ſome time go- 
verned by Andrew, fon of Bela, king of Hungary, who was 
driven out by the Poles. The chaos that dwells upon the bi- 
ſtory of Ruſjta, till the year 123”, ſerves only to let us know 
that Ruſſia was, at this time, indetermined in its fituation, 
void of all civil government, and a prey to the moſt hardy 


barbarian who could wicld a ſword.” | 
| | One 
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John Ba- One Hatto, the khan ef Tartary, about the time alread th 
Fflavitz mentioned, ſubdued Ruſſia; and the Tartars, though wand ti 
the It en- barbarians, if poſſible, than the Ryſſrans themſelves, held the | 
larges his Rufzans in thraldom for two hundred and ſixty years. The Ml b. 
domini- hiſtory of Ruſſia is little better than a blank during that period. w 
ons. but with ſome difficulty, we can trace ſome dark hints of he. 5, 
reditary fucceſſion under the Tartars, who at laſt were driven ſu 

out of Ruſſia by the Livonians and the Poles, about the yea Ml be 

1340. The Poles proved greater tyrants to the Ruſſians than of 

the Tartars; but at laſt one Demetricus Iwanowitz took the Ml ir 

title of great duke of Muſcovy, and made a ſtruggle for the WM br 
independency of his country. He was defeated, and ſuc. 6 

ceeded by his ſon Baſilius, whoſe ſon, of the ſame name, had A 

his eyes put out by his kindred competitors for the crown; Ml 2 

but he died ſovereign of * — His ſon, Fehn Baſiloꝛvitz the þ 

Iſt, may be ſaid to be the founder of the Ruſſian empire, His en 

ſecond wife was Sophia, daughter of Thomas Paleologus, an cx. m. 

led emperor of Conſtantinople, who ſpirited him up to ſhake of co 

the diſgraceful yoke of the Tartars, which he to effeQually fi 

did, that he conquered their capital, Caſan, and took Great Wl fe: 
Novogrod, the richeſt city then in the north, if we can be- pe 

lieve ſome writers, who affirm that the Ry//zars made a booty ll ye 

in it of three hundred cart loads of gold and filver. Notwith- WM ir: 
ſtanding this loſs, Baſilotbitz ſtript the inhabitants anew, and Wi thi 

annexed the city to his duchy, after ſubduing the Poles and IM pri 

the Servians under king Caſimir. The weakneſs of the neign- in 

1500. bouring princes, about the year 1500, gave Ba/ilowitz an op- an 
portunity of enlarging and ſtrengthening his dominions. He co 

then took the imperial name of czar, and ſubdued great part Ml de; 

of Lithuania, though he had given his daughter in marriage to va 

that due. 8 . n 

His wars, Notwithſtanding the ſucceſſes of Baſilotitz, he and his ſub- no. 
jects continued ſtill undiſeiplined, as well as unprincipled, bar- bo. 

barians. His army, conſiſting of a hundred and thirty thou- | 

ſand men, was defeated by ten thouſand under Plettenberg, n 

grand maſter of the Teutonic order, with whom he was forced ing 

to conclude a fifty years truce. After this, he quarrelled wih I. 

the Poles; but with little ſucceſs; and he was perſuaded, byMl It 

his Greek wife Sophia, ta ſet aſide the iſſue of his firſt marriage, M of 

in favour of her ſon Gabriel; but upon his death-bed, he re- ent 

1506. tracted that nomination, and he died in 1305. The memory cs 
and death, of Baſilowitz has been leſs fortunate than that of GenohisMren 
Khan or Tamerlane. We know few particulars of his rein 

only that he died poſſeſſed of an immenſe empire, acquired by 

his own valour and policy. But though this gives us a higi 

opinion of his abilities, he is recorded as an inhuman tyrant 

in all other reſpects. We are, however, not to give too great 

credit to his hiſtorians, for it is more than probable that he w 

compelled to ſeverity, in the ſame manner as his ſucceſſot 

Peter the Great, and for the ſame reaſons, Mr. fo 

ty thinks, OT 
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thinks, that the title of czar which he aſſumed, was the an- 
tient denomination of the Tartar princes of Caſan. 
John Baſuowitz, juitly ſurnamed the Great, was ſucceeded Oey 


by his jon Gabriel, the true heir, Demetrius dying 
where he had been confined by the arts of his mother-in-law, } 
$phia. He aſſumed the name of Baſilius, and waged an un- 
ſucceſsful war with the Poles, till he made Glinſti, who had 
deen governor of Lithuania, and had quarrelled with the king 
of Poland, his general, Clinſei ſoon loſt all his conqueſts, 
and was baniſhed from Maſcorso, then the capital of Ruſſia ; 
but Baſilius found means to reduce Pleſtow and Smolenſto, by 
Clinſeis means, who received impriſonment for his reward, 
After that, in 1514, the Rifſſians were totally defeated by the 
Poles, who laid ſiege to S molenſto, but in vain. In 1515, Ba- 
flius found himſelf environed with dangers ; but though the 
emperor Maximilian ſent him an embaſſador, deſiring him to 
make peace with the Poles, and to ſet Glinſti at liberty, he 


riel, 


* 


in priſon, ed by Ga. 


13 14s 
1515. 


could be perſuaded to neither. Sigiſmund, king of Poland, Invaſion 


firred up the Crim Tartars to invade Afuſcovy, and they de- of the 
ſeated the army of Baſilius, who might have purchaſed 
peace, if he would, have parted with §Smolenſeo. About the jar; 
year 1520, the Caſan Tartars not only revolted, but made an 
jrruption into Ry//za, where they took M2/cow, and defeated 
the Ruſſian army near the river Occa. The name of the/Caſan 
prince was Machmetgerei, who ordered his ſtatue to be erected 
in Moſcow, and obliged Baſilius in perſon t at its feet an 
annual tribute. He no ſooner, however, returned to his own 
country, than the Rſſians demolithed it, and ſhook off their 
dependence upon the Tartars. Baſilius, to be revenged, in- 
raded Caſan, and took poſſeſſion of Servia, after clapping its 
duke into priſon. A treaty enſued, but neither the Tartars 
nor the Ruſſians were, at that time, ſo civilized as to know 
how to make peace. | py 
In 1526, Baſilius divorced his wife, becauſe ſhe was barren, 
and his miniſter diſciplined her with a horſe-whip, for reſent- 
ng her repudiation, and her being ſhut up in a monaſtery. 
The ceremony of a czariſh marriage was then a curioſity. 
The fineſt women of the provinces, ſometimes to the number 
of fifteen hundred, were ſent for to court, where they were 
entertained in ſeparate apartments by a governante, till the 
czar, who viſited them incognito, had fixed-his choice, which 
remained a ſecret, though the day for the wedding was named. 
When that arrived, the happy candidate was gorgeouſly at- 
tired, and the other ladies were diſmiſſed home, but with 


handſome preſents. 


his Crim 7. 


AY 


1520, 


I520, 


Solemea, though divorced for barrenneſs, ſolemnly ſwore, Death of 


Bofilius; and ſhe is ſaid to have been delivered of a prince, 
about the time that Baſilius married Helena, an infamous wo- 
man, and daughter to Glinſti, whom he promoted to great 


nonours, The reſt of the reign of Baſilius was ſpent in a 
EC - . medley 


by Baſilius. 
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medley of negotiations, and wars with the Poles and Tartar:; 

1533. and he died in the year 1533. He was ſucceeded by his fon, 
Succeed- John Baſilowitz the IId, who was no more than five years of 
ed by Ba- age. His minority was diſturbed by perpetual wars with the 
loawitt Pls and Tartars. When he grew up, he cultivated a friend. 
the IId, ſaip with the emperor, Charles the Vth of Germany, to whom 
he ſent a formal embaſſy, deſiring his aſſiſtance in civilizin 

his people. Thoſe noble diſpoſitions of John, were crofled by 

the Lubeckers, who repreſented to Charles the dangerous con- 
ſequences of civilizing the Ryſ/zans, ſtopt three hundred artiſts 

who were going to cow, and arreſted the Ruſſian embaſſa- 

dor. John was engaged in an arduous war with the Caſan 

Tartars, but a mutiny happening in his army, he was obliged 

to return to Moſcow, where he found means to put to death 

the chief mutineers. He then took the field, and reduced 

Caſan, where he made priſoners the Tartar king and queen, 

and ſent them to Moſcoꝛu, where he treated them with abun- 

1552. dance of civility. This happened in 1552, and in 1555, ke 
1555. reduced Aftracan. Upon his return, he forced the Livoniais 
to pay him tribute, and he invaded Finland; but about the 

1556. year 1556, he was forced to conclude a peace with the Suede. 
who en- Next year John made peace with the Livonians, and offered 
deavous the emperor, Ferdinand, a large ſum of money, to be employ- 
to civilizeed in war againſt the infidels, provided he would afliſt him in 
his ſub- civilizing his ſubjects, but the negotiation had no effect, 
jects. through the jealouſy of the imperial court. After this, he 
quarrelled with the Livonians, and deſolated their country, 

becauſe they refuſed to pay him tribute, and had courted the 
protection of the emperor. Upon their offering him a preſent 

of thirty thouſand ducats, he granted them a truce for four 

months, but it was broken by the Livonian governor of Mar- 

va; which town, together with that of Dorpt, was taken by 

the Ruſſians. All Livonia, and great part of the north, mult 

then have fallen under n, whoſe army is ſaid to have 
amounted to three hundred thouſand men; had not the king 

of Denmark and the Hanſe towns interpoſed. The Ruſſians 

1559. and Swedes, in 1559, joined together, to ſupport the trade of 
the Lubeckers through Narva, againſt the Livonians, who, un- 

der their grand maiter, Ketler, obtained the protection of the 

Poles. A ſevere war enſued between the . and the 
Muſcovites, in which the latter were victorious; but N 
received the duchy of Courland from wry king of Pe- 
land, to whom he reſigned all his intereſt, and thoſe of the 


lis wars knights of the croſs, in Livonid. Baſilowitz foſtered thok 


with his diviſions of his neighbours, but would have married Catharin, 
neigh- daughter to Sigiſinund, king of Poland, with whom he was in 
bours. love, had not the Poles, who knew his affection for the prin- 
| _ ceſs, inſiſted upon his preferring the children he might have by 
her, to thoſe he had by his former marriage, in his ſucceſſion. 
Bajilowitz had the ſpirit to reject this unjuſt ſtipulation ; and 

the Poles had the inſolence and weakneſs to ſend him a „ 

caps: 
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capariſoned mare, inſtead of a bride, upon which Ba//owitz p. 406. 


fore eternal enmity to their nation. Invading Livonia, he 
took Poloczhow, but left the Swedes to fight their own battles. 
The Poles, however, defeated two of their armies, in the 
year 1564, which Baſulowitz attributed to the cabals of his 
foreign mercenaries, whom he removed to the interior parts 
of his dominions, where they continued their intrigues, ſo as 
often to endanger his ſafety. | a 


1564. 


It is difficult, at this time, to aſcertain the true character of Character 
Bafilowitz, but if we are to judge from appearances, he was of his go- 
a wiſe, firm, and magnanimous prince. He had a particular verament, 


regard for the Engliſo, whoſe embaſlador he conſulted in all 
his weighty affairs, Having read ſome books of divinity, he 
ſuffered tneological diſputations to be held before him, by 


which, he became contemptible in the eyes of his barbarous 


ſubjects, and he ſtruck off the head of Demetrius, one of his 
chief bojars, or lords. This produced a rebellion, ſo very 


univerſal, that he was obliged to give way to it, by abdicating 


his crown and retiring to a private life. This expedient was 
attended with the conſequences he had forcſeen, for his ſub- 
jects felt the effects of anarchy ſo ſeverely, that they entreated 
him, in the moſt earneſt manner, to reſume the reins of go- 
vernment, which, at laſt, he was prevailed upon to do, but 
upon his own terms. Fe cut off the heads of the chief inſur- 
gents againſt him, and he formed a body guard of two hun- 
dred ſoldiers of fortune, of his own chuſing, from the moſt 
diſtant parts of his dominions, who were taught to know no 
will but his. About the ſame time he cultivated a more near 
connection than ever with Elizabeth, queen of England, to the 
vaſt advantage of both nations, as Chancellor, an Engliſh na- 
vigator, traded with his dominions by the way of the //h:te 
dea, without being expoſed to any interruption from the Poles, 


Baſlotvitx was ſo pleated with this, that he exempted the Eng- His ne- 
Iſh Ryjjia company from all cuſtoms, aſſigned them the ule of gotiations 
roperics and forges in his dominions ; and gave them leave to with E/;- 
trade by the Caſpian Sea, into Perſia and Media. Bajulowitz xa eth, 
expected a greater return for thoſe privileges than Elizabeth queen of 
thought proper to grant him. He gave Randolph, her mini- England. 


ſter, the copy of a treaty offenſive and defeniive, and ſent 
along with him one Gregorewitz, as his embaſſador to the 
Eigliſh court; and, at the fame time, deſired, that ſhe would 
grant him an aſylum in her dominions, if he ever ſhould 
be forced to quit his own. Elizabeth ratified the treaty, but 
with a ſaving to all her other engagements, and promiſed the 
aſylum deſired, but refuſed to give it under her hand and feat. 
Bafilowitz took this caution amiſs, and ſaid ſhe acted like a 
mechanic rather than a monarch. He went fo far as to threaten 
to deprive the Engliſb of their privileges within his dominions; 
but Elizabeth ſent him a ſoothing letter by one Jenkinſon, a 
man of parts and addreſs, In this letter, the apologized for 


ber conduct in ſo ſatisfactory a manner, that the Engliſ be- 
x | came 
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came greater favourites with Baſilowitz than ever. He even 
offered to accept of an Engliſb Nady for*his wife, and Flix. 
beth recommended to him the lady Anne, ſiſter to the earl of 
Huntingdon ; but underſtanding, by her einbaſſador, Bowes 
that the laws of the Greet church did not prohibit the erat 
from poligamy, ſhe found means to break off the match. 

His vaſt The deſcription which Chancellor and other Engliſh travellers 

magnifi- give of the Ruſſian court, at this time, repreſent it as being 

cence, more rich and magnificent than any in the known world, 
But though Bajilowitz was thus ſurrounded with more than 
eaſtern glory and ſplendor, his ſubjects were no better than 
ſlaves to the ſlaves of their monarch. We have already men- 
© tioned the unaccountable demand which Ba/ilowitz made upon 
John duke of Livonia, that his wife, the princeſs Catharine of 
Poland, ſhould be put into his hands, and the conſequences 
with which it was attended. It is certain that Elizabeth gif. 
poſed Ba/ilowitz very favourably towards her old lover, Eric, 
king of Sueden, brother to duke Fohn, which was one of the 
reaſons of the rupture which ſoon after happened between the 
Ruſſians and the Poles. The latter invaded Muſcouy, and ſeiz- 
ed upon ſome places, but were driven back by Ba/ilowitz in 
perſon. During his abſence, one Petrowitz, whom he had 
left regent, conſpired againſt him, and Ba/tlow:tz, upon his 
return, put him to death with his own hand. The vaſt trea- 
ſures which flowed into Ruſſia under Baſilowitz, give ſome 
reaſon to believe that he had ſources of wealth which have 
been hitherto unknown to his ſucceſſors. Probably they lay 
in Perſia, and the countries adjacent to A/fracan, which have 
ſince undergone many melancholy revolutions. Be that as it 

1566. will, we find, that about the year 1506, Selim, the Turk 

He de- emperor, had projected the conqueſt of Miracan, and invaded 
feats the the dominions of Ba/tlowrrz with a vaſt army; ſome ſay three 

Turks and hundred thouſand men, which were joined by forty thouſand 

Tartars. Crim Tartars, but they were completely defeated and deſtroy- 
ed by Zerebrinow, the Ruſſian general. This threatening 
invaſion had encouraged George, brother of Baſiſowitz, to re- 
vive, in his own perſon, the dignity of archduke of Novegred; 
and, in conjunction with the archbiſhop, had prevailed with 
that city, P/:ſkow, and other == to put themſelves under 
the protection of the Poles: The plot was diſcovered by Ba. 
filowitz, who put to death his brother and his family, and 
ordered his foldiers to butcher three thouſand (though ſome 
make the number fifteen thouſand) of the Novegroders. 

His wars Livonia was the great object for which the princes of the 

in Live- north contended, and Ba/ſiſowitz, who fomented their diffe- 

| via, rences, offered it in quality of its protector, to duke Magnus Fr 
| of Holſtein, with the title of king; which dignity Magnus ac- 


; f f per 
| 431. cepted of with great joy. Bafilowitz put him at the head 0 

| MY an army, and he publiſhed a manifeſto, tending to convince. . 
| the Livonians that he intended only to deliver them from the the 


yoke of the Szwedes and Dares, and to unite them _— 
pri 
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prince of their own. The Swedes refuſing to eyacuate Livo- 
nia, Magnus beſieged Revel with a Ruſſian army, but it was 
ſo bravely defended, that he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
with the loſs of almoſt all his troops. A raging plague, and 
a freſh invaſion of the Tartars, added to the miſeries of Ruffia 
at this time. The army of Ba/ilowitz was defeated ; he was 
obliged to ſhut himſelf up in a fortrefs, while the barbarians 
took, plundered, and burnt down #2ſcow ; by which it is ſaid 


that no fewer than a hundred and twenty thouſand of the inha- 


bitants loſt their lives. If this account is to be depended upon, 
there is reaſon to believe that Rufjiz, under Bajtlotwitz, was 
better peopled than it is at preſent. Bafilowitz was delivered 
by the king of Livonia, who drove tlie Tartars, laden witli 
under, out of Ruſſia; upon which Baſilowitz ordered a ſtrict 
enquiry to be made into the conduct of his general officers, 
and ſuch of them as were found culpable were executed, and 
their eſtates confiſcated, Soon after he concluded a three 


years truce with the Poles, and again made an attempt to ſet- 


tle Magnus on the throne of Livania, where Baſilowitz took 
Mittenſtein, but his army was defeated by the Swedes on its 
return. This defeat humbled ar ary ſo much, that he 
ſued for peace, but was refuſed it by the king of Sweden, and 
a barbarous deſtructive war was renewed. In the mean while, 
he gave one of his kinſwomen, Maria, in marriage to the 
king of Livonia, who took Pernau, and ſeveral other places in 
vonia. 


575 


About the year 1576, the emperor Maximilian the IId, of- 1576. 
fered his mediation between NR and Sweden, but without Denmark 
eſtect, and Baſtlowitz ſeized 1 oh Lobe and Lehal, belong- and Po- 


ing to the Danes, who had lately 
After the election of Stephen Battori, to be king of Poland, 
baſlowitz offered to join the empire in its attempts to de- 
throne him, that he might divert the attention of the Poles 
ſrom the affairs of Livonia. There he beſieged Revel. The 
Ruſſians, in thoſe days, were awkward in beſieging places; 
and after loſing their general, Kortzoff, they abandoned their 
enterprize. This did not prevent Ba/lowitz from making a 
new partition of Livonia with Magnus, who ſecretly counter- 
mined him, and took poſſeſſion of many places, contrary to 
his agreement with Ba/ilowitz, This was reſented by the lat- 
ter ſo highly, that he beſieged Magnus in Wenden, and preſſed 
his Livonian majeſty ſo much, that he was obliged to throw 
himſelf at the czar's feet, and implore his pardon. Baſilowitsz; 
generouſly granted it, and promiſed to take J/2nden under his 
protection, but the garriſon fired upon his camp, narrowly 
miſſed killing him, and then blew themſelves up in their cita- 
del. Baſilowitz, after this, put Magnus under arreſt, but ſoon 
permitted him to retire to Kackenhauſen, and Baſilorwitz would 
probably have conquered all Livonia, had not his dominions 
been threatened with a freſh irruption of the Tariars. Upon 


the czar's return to Moſroto, the Swedes recovered all he — | 
| i taken 


ought them from the Swedes. land, 
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taken in Livonia, and beat his troops, in conjunction with the 


ueſſes. chief cities loſt, and his armies cut in pieces, had the fagacityMM hi 
| | to apply to pope Gregory the XIIIth, and offered to oblige his pe 
| people to embrace the Roman catholic religion, provided he ed 
| would procure him peace. Gregory ſent Poſſevin, the Jeſu th 
| who began the negotiation, but Baitori inſiſted upon the RA. 5: 
| fans reſtoring all Livonia as a preliminary. Baſiowitz ſeemed de 
"to be tractabſe on this head, but his real deſign was, to ſpin pl 
out the time till the ſeaſon ſhould oblige his enemies to qui hi. 
the field. During the conferences the perſon of Baſilruiſ tir 
had almoſt been furprized by Radxevil, a Poliſh marauder; v. 
and, eſcaping this danger, he employed his ſpies, by won T 
be was well ſerved, ſo effectually, that he ſowed the ſeeds 9 ſo, 
diſcontent between the. Poles and the Swedes ; ſo that Poſt R. 
found means to make the peace of Zapolicia, between Baſs a ba 


7 


Poles, the Courlanders, the Livonians, and the Pruſſians. Ba. ; 
falowitz raiſed an army of a hundred thouſand men, to take x . 
ſevere revenge, but he was again deſerted by Magnus, the : 
king of his own making, who put himſelf under the protec. M | 
tion of the Poles. After ſeveral negotiations, war was de. M | 
clared between Poland and Ruſſia, by a Poliſh embaſſador « M | 
Moſcow, whom Baſilowitz, notwithſtanding, protected from , 
inſult, becauſe of the noble intrepidity he diſcovered in behalf t 
| of his maſter and his country. | | 
Histroops The campaign was opened with the ſiege of Poloczhow, by WM « 
defeated the Poles, who took it, after a brave defence; and being bei- ;; 
by the ter diſciplined than the Rſſaans, obtained many other advan. 9 
Poles, tages; upon which Baſilorbiiæ deigned to offer to fend embaſ- v 
1 ſadors to Poland, to treat of peace. As no evacuation of e 
Livonia was offered, the Poles rejected his advances, and re- 
ceiving recruits from Germany and Hungary, they took the þ 
important fortreſs of Mielhilubi, which gave them a ready ad- 2 
mittance into Ruſſia. I his conqueſt was ſucceeded by many p 
others, and Pleſroww itfelf was ſaved only becauſe the Poles and 1 
. their conf-derates could not ftand a winter campaign. The d 
| Poles ſollicited the Swedes and Danes to join them in this war, Wl 7 
put in vain, though they were allured by the promiſe of being Ml g. 
put in poſſeſſion of Baſilowrtz's immenſe treaſures. The czar v 
j profiting by experience, continued the war on the defenſive, Wl h 
and, during the winter, he was himſelf married for the ſe- ti 
venth time, and celebrated the marriage of his ſon, h 6 
Fwanowitz, at Moſcow, with vaſt magnificence. Mean while, Bl h. 
the Szwedes were drawn in to fide with the Poles, and they took en 
Kexholm, and reduced the greateſt part of the Rſſian Livonu WM E 
| The Swediſh general, la Geordie, then beſieged, and took Mar- de 
| va, and made ſo rapid a progreſs, that he threatened the con- u 
| queſt of Ruſſia itſelf. The Poles were equally ſucceſsful on ſu 
| their part, for, beſides many other places, they took Riga, Ml ve 
| and formed the ſiege of Pleſhow, one of the ſtrongeſt places nM ec 
| | the north. | 142 
His diſ Baſulnwitz ſeeing ſo powerful a confederacy againſt him, nn bp. 


A peace, 
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and Battori, who complained that his allies were the only 
gainers by the war. Ey this peace, which was concluded on 
the 15th of January 1582, the Poles agreed to give up the con- 
queſts they had made in Nugſia, and Baſilowitz yielded up to 
them the Lithuanian Liuonia. This ſeparate peace, by which 
the ſiege of Pleſhow was raiſed, gives us a high idea of the po- 
licy of Baſilobitæ, who could quell ſo ſucceſsful and fo pow- 
erful a confederacy. The Ryffian nobility, not ſeeing through 


the reaſons of his inactivity, demanded to be led to the field He kijis 
by his ſon. Bafilowitz appeared highly incenſed at this appli- his own 
cation, ordered the young prince to appear before him, and fon, 


in the heat of his paſſion, or as ſome ſay, by accident, he 
ave him a blow with an iron mace, which he carried about 
with him, as the inſtrument of his vengeance, and which prov- 
ed fatal to the prince, who died, after languiſhing four days. 
The bitter grief which the czar expreſſed for the death of 
his innocent ſon, gives ſome room to think that the blow was 
accidental, or at leaſt that it was given in a thoughtleſs fit of 
paſſion. But he ſoon returned to the affairs of government. 
The Poles being detached from the Swedes, the latter, whoſe 
demands, at firſt, were very high, apprehending a war with 
Poland, concluded a truce, firſt for two months, and then for 
two years. Baſilowitz is ſaid, however, never to have reco- 
vered from the melancholy he had conceived by the death of 
his ſon. He endeavoured to divert it, by making an expedi- 
tion, in perſon, againſt the Tartars, which proved unſucceſſ- 
ful; and upon his return to Moſcoꝛo, foreſeeing his own death, 
he employed himſelf in acts of clemency, and in making many 
excellent diſpoſitions for the government of his ſon Thezdore. 


He died on the 26th of March 1584. Some time before his His death, 


death, Poſſevin demanded the completion of his promiſe of 
uniting his dominions to the church of Rome, but received 
ſuch an anſwer as demonſtrated that Ba/zlowitz either had ne- 
ver been ſincere when he made it, or thought that it was more 
equitable to break than to obſerve it. | 


Bafilowitz may be ſaid to have been rather a rough than a and cha- 
barbarous prince, and, in every reſpect, was the prototype of ;ager, 


his ſucceſſor, Peter the Great. His actions ſhew him to have 
poſſeſſed great ſtrength of mind. He was poſſeſſed of unfeign- 
ed piety, and in ſolemn ſeaſons, he often publicly performed ' 
the duties of chief pontif in his own dominions. He was in- 
flexible in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and ſometimes put to 
death with his own hand the miniſters who opprefled his peo- 
ple, and abuſed his confidence. He was (as we have already 
hinted) by far the richeſt and moſt magnificent prince of his 
time, notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums he ſpent upon his 
wars, in rewarding his ſpies, and penſioning men of merit. 
The cruelties of which he was accuſed, can ſcarcely be called 
lo, when exerciſed on a people, who were inſenſible (as the 
Ruffians then were) to all other feelings, but thoſe of pain, 
and whoſe obſtinacy could be conquered only by puniſhment 
Vor. XII. | "FP and 
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and torture. His appearance was majeſtic, eſpecially as he 
commonly wore robes, jewels, a crown, a globe, and a ſcep- 
tre of ineſtimable value. His memory was quick and com- 
prehenſive, and upon the whole, he was the greateſt prince 

that filled the Ry/ian throne before Peter the Great, 
Succeed, ZBaſilctwitz, before his death, had committed the tuition of 
ed by his his {on, Theodore (of whole intellects he had but a ſlender opi- 
ſon Theo- nion) to a nobleman, one Bielſei, whoſe ambition was fo im 
dire, a moderate, that his pupil was no ſooner feated on the throne, 
beneficent than he caballed with the nobility to ſet him aſide, for want 
prince. of a capacity to govern. Theodore, however, upon his ac- 
ceſſion, performed fo many acts of bene ficence and reforma- 
tion, that the nobles, diſcovering Bieſſti's ambition, drove 
him out of Ruſſia into Tartary. His baniſhment did not reli-ve 
Theodore, for his brother-in-law, Boris, ſucceeded to all the 
ambition and treaſonable deſigns of Bielſei; but covered his 
Intentions under the maſk of great moderation and zeal for 
the public good. The Swedes continued their applications for 
a peace, but they terminated in prolonging the truce for four 
years, When the crown of Poland became vacant, by the 
death of Battori, Boris propoſed Theodore, as a candidate, to 
ſucceed him; but the election fell upon wi prince of 
Stwveden. The uniting the crowns of Sweden and Poland in 
one family, alarmed Boris, who offered the Szbedes their own 
terms, but to no purpoſe, till after various warlike operations, 
1590. A truce was concluded for one year, in 1599. Boris thought 
that that interval, joined to the diſaffection entertained by the 
Swedes and Poles to their reſpective princes, afforded a fair op- 
| portunity for carrying his ambitious ſchemes into execution, 
His youn- He began by performing ſeveral popular acts, but he employed 
ger bro- an aſſaſſin to murder the czar's brother, young Demetrius 
ther mur- who was no more than nine years of age, and under the tu- 
dered byñ telage of his mother. Whether the murderer performed his 
Boris, commiſſion, remains a doubt to this day, and the moſt proba- 
ble opinion is, that the aſſaſſin killed another boy, who had 


been ſubſtituted by the czarina in her ſon's place. The fact, 


in ſhort, is variouſly related, nor was it poſſible to clear it up, 

becauſe the aſſaſſin himſelf was way-layed and murdered, by 
E order of Boris. N | 

fl The death of Demetrius was given out, and Boris was ſuſ- 

<>: ected, but he ſcreened himſelf by a variety of popular acts. 

2597. In 1597, Theodore falling ill, delivered his ſtaff of command to 

his couſin, Theodore Nikititz Romanov, as a ſign that he in- 

tended him for his ſucceſſor. 'This nobleman, as did ail his 

brothers, refuſed to accept of the nomination ; upon which 

Theodore, in a paſſion, threw the ſtaff upon the ground, de- 

Death of claring, that whoever took it up ſhould: be his ſucceſſor. It 

Theodore, Was ſeized by Boris, whoſe fiſter Theodore had married, and 

ſhe upbraided him with her huſband's death, which happened 

ſoon after, in the twelfth year of his reign, and in him the 

firſt line of the czars ended. 

. During 
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0 During the vacancy of the throne, the Szuedes became ma- who is 
Yi gers of almoſt all Ingria, and Boris artfully ſpread reports as ſucceeded 
* ir both they and the Tariars were about to invade Ruffia $by Boris: 
« won which he was ſeemingly forced to accept of the czarſhip. 

He begun his reign with great magnificence and generoſity ; 
of for it i ſaid that he entertained ten thouſand people at dinner 
. every day, and that all of them were ſerved in plate. Upon 
n- his return to /7ofcorv, he was crowned, and though he af- 
e, fected great gentloneſs and ſmoothneſs of manners, he forced 
nt the Kenanow family into convents, and Theodore was obliged 
e- to change his name into that of Philaret. In 1600, Boris, 160, 
a- whole manners were now degenerated into thoſe of a tyrant, 
ve concluded a peace with the Po/es, and entered into negotiations. 
ve with the Helles and the Danes; but in the mean while, ſo dread- 
he ful a famine raged in Ruſſia, that the living eat one another, 
Ws and it- is thought that no fewer than five hundred thouſand 
or perſons periſhed of hunger within the walls of Maſcotw. In 
for 1604, a ſuppoſed Demetrius, pretending to be the ſon of Fohn t504 
M: Baflowitz the 11d, appeared, and it was given out that he had 
he eſcaped the aſſaſſination intended for him by Boris. Had not A ſuppoſ- 
to the tyrant employed unfair practices to deſtroy this Demetrius ed Deme- 
of likewiſe, his claims perhaps would have been diſregarded. He yt, 
in eſcaped to Kioꝛu, from thence he went to Lithuama, and was claims the 
vn received by the palatine of Sandomir as the true heir of the czarſhip: 
ns, Ruſſian monarchy. Tbe palatine engaged all Poland in his | 
cht intereſt, and Demetrius undertook, if he was reſtored, to eſta- 1 
the bliſh the Roman catholic religion in Ria, and to marry Ma- 1 
p- riana, the palatine's daughter. At laſt Demetrius was preſented | 
on. before the diet and the king of Poland. The former, upon ex- 
red amining the evidences he offered, pronounced him to be the 
155 fon of Ba/i[pwitz the IId. The latter wanted to make an ad- 
ty vantage of the diſcovery, and dreading the threatenings of 
his Boris, was more reſerved in his promiſes, but gave his nobles 
ba- leave to aſſiſt Demetrius, if they pleated. In a few weeks 
had Demetrius was at the head of an army of Poles, and defeated 


i, the Ruſſians under Boris, who was alarmed and diſtracted; . 
up, and at laſt betrayed by his general, Zu/#:. It is ſaid that De- Heath of 


by metrius, while he was near ///cow, tent ruffians, who gave Boris, 
him poiſon, of which he died in o. / 1605. 

ſuſ- Though the claim of Demetrius was plauſible, yet his me- ho is 
As. mory has been treated as that of an impoſtor; and the beſt ſucceeded 
] to modern authors ſeem to believe that he was a young monk of by Dens- 
in- the ſame age as the true Demetrius, and that he had been tu- in 

his tored by an old monk into all his fictions. If that, however, 
ich was the caſe, the widow of Baſilaꝛwitæ, and the friends of his 
de- family, muſt have been accomplices with the impoſtor, for 

It W they not only recognized his perſon, but furniſhed him with 
and ſome jewels which the true Demetrius wore about his perſon. 
ned Upon the death of Boris, his fon, Theedcre, or (as that name 
che is pronounced in NI Feeder, was proclaimed czar, and at 


fri, though he was but fifteen years of age, he was acknow⸗ 
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ledged by the chief Ruſſians at Moſcow ; but being betrayed by 
the army, he and his mother were committed to priſon, where 
they are ſaid to have been murdered, by order of Demetrius 
who was immediately raiſed to the throne of Ruſſia. The firſt 
exerciſe of his government was his ſending for his mother, 
who lived exiled in the north of Muſcovy, and who ſolemnly 
acknowledged him for her ſon. The truth is, that though 
Boris was hated, yet Demetrius was neither beloved nor he. 
lieved to be what he pretended. Though ſmooth and infiny- 
ating, he ſoon forfeited all credit with the Ruſſians, by his 
deviations from their manners. They abominated the Roman 


catholic religion, and two Jeſuits were his firſt miniſters, or. 


ders having been given to build a Fe/uzts church in the capital ; 
but the averſion of the Ruſjians to Demetrius was completed, 
when they ſaw him and his Poliſb czarina ſurrounded by guards 
of her countrymen, in their native drefles, and the nobility 
of that kingdom the only favourites at court. His friend and 
general Beſmanoſũ put him upon his guard, and when it was 
too late, he endeavoured to accommodate himſelf more than 
he had done to the Ruſſian cuſtoms. | 
He grows Zuſki, whom Demetrius had already pardoned for his trea- 
unpopu- ſons, became the head of a party againſt him. He recapitu- 
lar. lated to his accomplices all the tranſgreſſions Demetrius had 
been guilty of, even to his eating veal, which they conſidered 
I's de- as unclean meat; and when they were ſufficiently heated, 
throned twenty thouſand of them took poſſeſſion of the palace, forced 
and mur- his mother, the czarina dowager, to declare that Demetrius 
dered by was not her ſon, butchered him and all the Poles who were 
Zuſki, about court, excepting the palatin of Sandomir, and his daugh- 
ter, the czarina, who redeemed their lives with money. Not- 
withſtanding the fate of Demetrius, when we conſider the cir- 
cumſtances attending it, there is reaſon for queſtioning the 
veracity of his ſuppoſed mother's diſowning him, and the va- 
rious reports and difficulties that have been ſtarted concerning 
his perſon, render the whole more proper for the page of ro- 
mance than of hiſtory. It ſeems, however, to be pretty evi- 


dent, from what has ſince happened in that country, that had | 


Demetrius been the undoubted ſon of Baſilow:tz the IId, his 
diſregard of the Ruſſian cuſtoms and religion, and his partia- 
lity for foreigners, muſt have led him to the ſame, or a like 
tragical, end. | | 
who ſuc-= After the murder of Demetrius, Zuſi was placed on the 
ceeds _ throne of the czars, by the ſuffrages of the people, to the 
him. great diſcontent of ſome of the chief nobility. He cultivated 
a friendſhip with the Poles, and Sigiſmund difowned the late 
Demetrius, as did the king of Sweden likewiſe, each hoping to 
make Zuſei his friend in a war that was ready to break out 
between them. While he was intent on foreign affairs, Scha- 
copſki, who had been chancellor to Demetrius, in concert with 
ſome diſcontented nobles, pretended that his maſter had eſ- 
caped the late maſſacre, and was gone to implore ſuccours in 
perſon 
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etſon, of his allies. An army immediately aſſembled under 
one 1/thoma Baſcow, and Polutnich, a Caſac general, which 
defeated that of Zuſti, and they muſt have made themſelves 
maſters of Moſcoro, had they not quarrelled, upon which Baſ- 
ow went over to Zuſſr, and the conſpiracy came to nothing, 
its heads being puniſhed by death or tortures. Though this 
ſecond Demetrius had never appeared publicly, yet a third 
[þ Ru in Poland, He was a ſchoolmaſter at Szcola, in Po- 


VB 


A new 
impoſtor. 


iß Ruſſia, and his cauſe was adopted by Sigiſnund, king of 
Poland. So credulous were the Ruſſians and Tartars of thoſe 
times, that even this impoſture, glaring as it was, aſſembled 
an army of fixty thouſand men, gave two ſignal defeats to 
that of Zuſti, and at laſt beſieged him in Moſcoꝛu. Here he 
was ſo hard preſſed, and his troops were ſo often defeated, 
that he employed the palatine of Sandomir, and his daughter, 
the late czarina, to make his peace with Sigiſmund. Inſtead 
of that, being carried to the impoſtor's camp, the one acknow- 
ledged him for his ſon-in-law, and the other for her huſband. 
This management, which was plainly intended as the means 
of being revenged on Zuſjz, ſtrengthened the impoſtor's party 
ſo much, that the czar held no places of importance in his 
empire, but Moſcoꝛo, Smolenſto, and Novogrod. | 

The bojars, and all the natives of any ſenſe or knowledge, 2, 2. 
equally hated Demetrius as Zufſt, and when the Swedes declared |, ofed 
for the latter, the Ruſſians diſowned both, and proceeded to a Poled. 
new election, which fell upon Ulad:/laus, fon to Sigiſmund, 
king of Poland, who was beſieging, and afterwards took, Smo- 
e. In conſequence of this election, Zuſi was depoſed and 
put to death, Demetrius was aſſaſſinated by the Tartars, for 
having ordered their prince, Kaſimotaſei, to be drowned ; and, Other im- 
what is almoſt incredible, a fourth Demetrius ſtarted up, was poſtors 
acknowledged as the true heir of Ruſſia by the citizens of ariſe, and 
Pl;row, and in a few days was ſtrong enough to diſpute the are pu- 
throne of the czars with Uladi/ſlaus. The farce, however, niſhed. 
carried on by this Demetrius, was but ſhort lived, for after the 
Ruſſians had obtained their ends, by putting him at their head 
againſt the Poles, they ſent him priſoner to Moſcoto, where he 
was hanged. After this, ten thouſand Poles took poſſeſſion of 
Moſcow, in the name of Uladiſlaus; and finding themſelves 


diſtruſted by the Ruſſians, they ſet fire to the city, butchered 


a hundred thouſand of its inhabitants, and plundered the 

churches, palace, and public treaſury, of moſt incredible 

riches. Leaving a garriſon in the caſtle of Maſcoto, the main 

body rejoined their king, who ſoon after returne.! to Poland, 

in deſpair of ſeeing his ſon ſeated on the throne of the czars, 

eſpecially after his garriſon gave up the caſtle of Myſcow. _ ; 
The * may now be ſaid to have arrived at the criſis 1613. 

of their public diſtractions. In 1613, a great aſſembly of the Michael 

bojars was held, in which the election of Ulad;/aus was ſet Remanow 

aſide, becauſe he had refuſed to be inveſted with his new dig- choſen 


nity; and proceeding to a new election, it fell upon a young czar, 
| Pp 3 man 
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man of ſeventeen-(others ſay fifteen) years of age, Michas 
T heodorowitz Romanow. He was the ſon of Theodore Nibitic 
Romanow, whom ve have already mentioned to have had his 
name changed to Philaret, when he was ſhut up in a convent by 
the tyrant Boris. Theodore's wiſdom and moderation had recom. 
mended him to the public eſteem, and the firſt Demetrius, after 


making him archbiſhop of Rotow, ſent him as his embaſtador 


to Poland, where he was made a priſoner, and remaincd -9 + 
the time of his ſon's election. His wife, whoſe name was 
Czermetoff, was a woman of the higheſt quality; and, by hi; 
mother's ſide, he was deicended from the antient blood of the 
ezars. This, together with his ſufferings, undoubtedly in- 
fluenced che election in favour of his fon; and the un willing- 
neſs of the mother, with the young man's own unambiticus 
behaviour, confirmed them in their choice. In ihort, the 
patriarch of Moſcoro pretended a revelation in favour of the 
young man, and he was accoidiHgly inaugurated into his new 
dignity. | 

"The Rr/ſ/ians were not deceived in Michael, whoſe parts 
were more ſolid than ſhining, and whoſe endeavours wholly 
tended to re- eſtabliſn the pe.ce of his dominions. He made 
his father, who was now releaſed from his captivity, the pa- 
triarch of Maoſcoꝛo, and gave him the firſt place in his councils, 
ſo that the prelate reigned in his ſon's name. Michael choſe à 
wife in the old Ruſſian manner, which we h ve already de- 
{cribed ; and the happy woman was one Eudocig, the daughter 
of a farmer, who was tilling his grounds when he heard that 
he was father of the czarina. The demands which Chart: 
the IXth of Sweden had upon Rvf{ia, on account of his en- 
gagements to aſſiſt Zusi, was the firit interruption of the tran- 
quillity of this reign, and we have already ſeen the intrizues 
which the prince of Sweden had formed for becoming czar, 
La Gardie took Ladega und Kexholm, and, at laſt, Nevogrod, 
about the time that Gy//avus Adolphis ſucceeded to the crown 
of Sweden. The reader, in the hiltory of Sweden, has ſeen 
the progreſs and event of this quarrel. The young czar, find- 
ing that Gyufovus and his brother diſputed his election, notified 
the ſame to all the foreign powers in Europe, but could not 
prevent the Sqvedes from gaining many conſiderable advantages 
over them, In 1617, under the mediation of AZerrich, the 
Engliſh embailador, a peace was concluded between the RH. 
fians and Swedes, at Glebeca, by which Kexholm and Ingria 
remained with Gyftavus. Before Michael could taſte the ſweets 
of this peace, his dominions were invaded by a freſh army of 


Poles, under Uladiſiaus, who proceeded with vaſt ferocity and 


cruelty to the very gates of /49/cowv, pretending that he was 


the lawful czar; but all ie could do, was to plunder and put 


the diſarmed peaſantry to the ſword, for, at laſt, he was forced 


o make a truce for ſourteen years, on condition that SH 
ſhould remain with the Fele, 
| _ - * Though 


were exquiſitely handſome. The czar fell in love with, and 


in-law and Pleſcou, the chief juſtice of Moſcow, gov-rned the 


ſtice, whoſe malverſations were the moſt intolerable. So far 
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Though ihe czar's wife, Eudocia, proved one of the wiſeſt 
and No virtuous princeſſes that ever graced a throne, yet 
Michael had thoughts of divorcing her, becauſe ſhe had no 
male iſſue, when, in 10 o, ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, 1620 
Aeris. Soon after this joyful event, Michael received, ” 
from the Dutch, the molt ſplendid embaſſy that had ever 
been ſeen in thoſe parts, on a count of ſome commercial dif- 
ference: between them and the Engliſh. He partly granted wars, 
their rcqueſts as to a corn trade to be carried on in the | 
I/ ite Sea, but all he could obtain in return, was their 
granting him liberty to purchaſe military ſtores in Holland, 
for they refuſed to afliſt him againſt the Poles, who had broken 
the truce, and taken ſeveral places in Raſſia. This produced 
a war between the Poles and the Ruſſians, who were defeated 
in 1633, which coſt the Ry//zan general, Szehin, and ſome of 1633. 
his offcers, their heads. Notwithſtanding this, a peace was 
concluded in 1634. Uladifians renounced the title of czar, 1634. 
and concluded a definitive pea e with Michael, upon the latter 
i-lding up to him Solenſee and Czernichew, in perpetuity. 
We have already mentioned the romantic project of the duke 
of Hoiſtein, to open a ſilk trade through R with Perſia; 
but Michael now received an irreparable loſs, by the death of 
his father, whoſe name he is ſaid to have aſſociated with his 
own in all public acts. The reſt of Michael's reign was tran- 
quil, He employed himſelf in the education of his fon Alexis, 
which was committed to one Aforgjou, and his court was 
crouded with ſplendid embaſſies, from the chief princes of 
Europe and Aſia. Such was the deſirable ſituation of Michael, 
beloved by his ſubjects, and reſpected by his nec urs, 
when he died, in 1645, in the 33d year of his reign, and the n d death, 
45th of his age, | . 
Morofou was then conſidered as the firſt ſubject n the em- gucceeded 
pire, and upon the coronation of his pupil, Alexis, became b, his fon 
his favourite and firſt miniſter. Among the other ladies who Alexis. 
appcared, as uſual, candidates for the czar's hand in marriage, 
two, the daughters of an obſcure bojar, called 44i/s/lanſtr, 


married the elder, as Horoſou did the younger. The favou- 
rite's next care was to plunge his maſter into ple:ſures and 
amuſements, while he himſelf, in conjunction with his father- 


empire with an abſolute ſway. About this time, Europe 
was amuſed with the adventures of a counterfeit Z. , who 
pretended to be ſon to the czar of that name, and who, after 
a vaſt variety of transformations, was diſcovered to be an im- 
poſtor, and was executed with the moſt dreadful tortures at 
Meſcow, Their deliverance from this impoſtor, ſerved only to 
encourage Moroſou and his aſſociates in their iniamous oppreſ- 
ſions, which, in the year 1648, broke out in an inſurrection, 16 48. 
in which the people demanded the diſmiſſion of the chief ju- | 
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from receiving ſatisfaction, they were inſulted by the friends 


of the triumvirate, among whom was the chancellor of Ru, 


7a. Exaſperated at this; they plundered Moroſou's hou, 
1 the bor to death, and forced the czar « deliver 15 
to them the chief juſtice, whom they beat to death likewiſe 
and cut off his head. A nobleman, one Trachani/tou, was the 
next object of their fury, and the czar ordered him to he he. 

eaded before his face, which mollified the inſurgents ſo much 
that they ſuffered Morofou to eſcape, The heads of this in. 
ſurrection were Strelitzes, who anſwered to the Roman præto- 
rian bands; and even when the tumult was over, the czar 
was ſo far from puniſhing them, that he treated them with 
ftrong liquors, as a reward for their moderation, till at laſt, 
he prevailed with them to agree to his pardoning Moroſou. 


The in- The latter accordingly returned to court, where he appeared 
ſurreftion as humble as he had been before haughty. A negotiation 
ſuppreſs with Chri/tina, queen of Sweden, ſucceeded, and it was agreed 


ſed. 
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that neither ſhould protect the fugitives of the other. This 
did not prevent ſeveral inſurrections at Plyrow, Novogrod and 
other places, againſt the Raſſian monopolizers of corn, and it 
was with ſome difficulty that Alexis reduced the inſurgents. 

We have already mentioned the wars in which Alexis was 
engaged with Poland and Sweden. Alexis ſeems to have en- 


War with oaged in them, partly that he might employ his tumultuous 


Po and 


ſubjects, and had it not been for the interpoſition of France, 


and Sabe- in favour of Caſimir, he was then ſo powerful that he muſt 


den. 


| 1561. 


have obtained the crown of Poland. Being diſappointed in 
this aim, he reſolved to be revenged on the Poles for all the 
blood they had ſhed, and the devaſtation they had made in 
Ruſſia. He recovered Smelenſſo, after a year's ſiege. He car- 
ried an army of three hundred thouſand men into Lithuania, 
where he reduced Wilna, as his Pruſſian Cofacs did Kiow, 
and the province of Czernichew. In ſhort, the Poles being 

reſt on the other hand by the Swedes, were obliged to put up 
with thoſe loſſes, and to conclude a long truce with Alexis. 


The latter was not ſo fortunate againſt the Szwedes, who beat 


his armies in Lithuania, Carelig, Ingria, and Livonia, and 
obliged them to abandon the blockade of Riga, though it was 
formed with a hundred and twenty thouſand men. Thoſe 


loſſes compelied Alexis to accept of a peace with the Swedes in 


1661. About that time, a fifth Demetrius appeared, and 
claimed the throne of the czars, as being the ſon of the firſt 
Demetrius, the ſuppoſed monk. His claim was far more pro- 
bable than thoſe of the preceding pretenders; and it is ge- 
nerally thought, that, at the time of his father's cataſtrophe, 
Mis mother ſaved him among the Cofacs. His right had been 
acknowledged by Uladi/laus, king of Poland; and upon his 
death, he retired firſt to Sweden, and then into the territories 
of the duke of Holſtein, who, for pecuniary conſiderations, 


gave him up to the czar, and he was put to death at foſcow. 
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| the Aracan fleet, with a vaſt booty, which enabled him to 


| merous to ſubſiſt in one place, and gave Dolgorucki, the Rujſſian 


| iventy thouſand men, and ccmpelled the ſultan to a peace. 
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Alexis had now ſome leiſure to apply himſelf to the internal A dange- 

overnment of his kingdom, and he is celebrated for ſeveral rous re- 
regulations he introduced in the laws, manufactures and agri- bellion, 
culture, In ſhort, if we believe contemporary authors, he 

formed the outlines of that plan, which was ſo gloriouſly ex- 

rended by his ſon, Peter the Great, His civil cares were in- 
terrupted in 1669, by the dangerous rebellion of Steno Razin, 

a Chſac chief, but a Ruſſian ſubject. This rebellion, perhaps, 

had its riſe from the tyranny of Dolgorucki, who commanded 

the Coſacs under the czar. Szenko carried on war not only 

acainft Alexis, but the ſhah of Per/ia, and. plundered all the 

rich countries that lie on the banks of the Wolga, and the 

Caſpian Sea. His aim ſeems to have been the crown of A/tra- 

(an, but his head was diſordered by his ſucceſſes, eſpecially 

after he had in a manner forced Alexis to grant him a pardon. 
Renewing his rebellious practices, he aſſembled a large body 

of Ruſſians, Cofacs, and other nations, with which he ſeized. 


eward his men in the molt liberal manner. Being now ma- 
ſter of a good fleet, and twenty-ſeven thouſand land forces, 
he had the inſolence to ſend embaſladors to threaten the ſhah 
of Perſia with an invaſion, if he did not enter into an alliance 
with him. The ſhah anſwered the demand of the embaſſa- 
dors by ſtriking off their heads; but this did not hinder Stenbo 
from becoming maſter of many important places upon the 
IHolga, his army being encreaſed, by vaſt deſertions from that 
of Kuſſia. Even A/tracan, at laſt, was ſurrendered to the re- 
bel, who put to death the Ry//zan governor, butchered great 
numbers of the citizens, and was guilty of the moſt ſhocking 
barbarities. The firſt check he received, was from the gover- 
nor of $:7mb:erſke, who forced him to return to A/Zracan ; but 
ſtill his forces encreaſed every day, till at laſt they amounted 
to two hundred thouſand men. This vaſt body was too nu- 


general, who 'was ſent to command againſt the rebels, ſuch 
advantages, that twelve thouſand of them were put to death 
on racks and wheels, In other parts, proportionable numbers 
ſuffered, ſo that above a hundred thouſand. rebels were put to 
the ſword, or died under the hands of the executioner. As to 
Stenko himſelf, he met with the fate which his frantic cruelty 
deſerved, and, diſpirited at ſeeing himſelf deſerted by all his 
followers, he ſet out for Maſcotbo, in hopes of being both par- 
doned and preferred by the czar ; but he was there publicly 


executed. After his death, the czar recovered A/ftracan, and extin- 


all the places he had taken, and the rebellion was extinguiſh- guiſhed. 
ed, after a vaſt effuſion of blood. | 9 
In 1676, Alexis renewed his treaty with Poland, and ſignified 1676. IN 
the ſame to the Turts, who were ready to fall upon that re- Alexis af | 
public. This admonition not being ſufficient to deter the in- ſiſts the | 
fidels from attacking the Poles, Alexis aſſiſted the latter with Poſes. | 
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The czar, not being comprehended in it, refuſed to make the 
cefiions demande by the ſultan, whom he called + dog, and 
told him thet he ſhould be glad to meaſure his Ruſſian 
ſabre with the Tu] ſcymiter. The war between the © ur; 
and the Poles was renewed, and Alexis, in defiance of the ju]. 
tan's threatening, ſent two armies of twenty thoufu d men 
each, to the aſſiſtance of the Poles, beſides ordering his Ca. 
mucs and Caſacs to make an irruption into the Crim. 't hofs 
ſuccours made ſuch a diverſion, as enabled th: famous Johr 
Sobieſti, crown general of Poland, to gain the famous batt!. 57 
Choczim, over the infidels, which afterwards advanced hint 
that crown, though his election was diſputed by Alexis, ho 
offered the Poles very alluring terms, if they would chuſe his 
ſon Theodore. | 


His noble That Alexis was a prince of the moſt ſublime and compre- 


pr-j-&s henfive ideas, appears from the ſcheme which he formed at | 


for a ge- this time, of a general league againſt the Turks. With that 
neral view, he ſent embaſladors to Rome, and the ci; f potentates 
league in Chriftenaem. Though he offered to agree that i:is holineſs 
2g2.nfthe ſhould be chief of the league, yet he ordered his embaſſador 
Yar his not to kiſs his flipper. He was, however, well received at the 
papal court, notwithſtanding the ridicuious punGilios the 
cardinal inſiſted on, and the ſcheme was highly approved and 

admired, both there, and by other Roman catholic powers; 

but their wars among each other did not admit its being car- 

ried into execution. Had he lived longer, he would have left 

leſs for his ſucceſſor, the great Peter, to have done for the be- 

nefit of his dominions. He was indefatigable in promoting 

the ſilk and other manufactures, and inſtead of {uffering the 
priſoners he made in war to be the ſlaves of their captors, he 

formed them into ſettlements on the banks of the Wolga, and 

his other unpeopled territories, or employed them in his ar- 

mies. Before his death, he loſt almoſt all the Uira:ne to the 

Turks ; and he complained that the Poles, out of jealouſy, be- 

held the progreſs of the infidels with too little concern, till it 

was too late. It is ſaid that the infidels, when they took Hu- 

man, in the Uiraine, by aſſault, butchered a hundred thouſand 

of his ſubjects; and when his general, Roma«onowſhi, was 
obliged to ſave himſelf and his army behind the Nieper, Mi- 

cow itſelf was thrown into a conſternation ; but it was quickly 

removed, by the activity and valour of the czar, who obliged 

the enemy to return towards the Danube. After this, the 

Poles made a vaſt progreſs in the Ukraine, which Alexis was 

His death too generous to reſent. Neither would he enter into the con- 
and cha- federacy againſt Charles the XIth of Sweden, whoſe embaſia- 
racter. dors he received into Maſcoꝛv with moſt aſtoniſhing magnif- 
1677, cence. Alexis died ſuddenly, in the year 1677, when he wi 
no more than forty- ſix years of age. By his fa wife, Mil 

Alatuſti, he leſt two ſons, Theodore and John, and four daugb- 

ters, Catharine, Theodoſia, Mary and Sophia; the latter of 

whom was diſtinguiſned for her great talents. By his ſeco 
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wiſe, daughter of the bojar Nariſtin, a captain of huſſars, he 
had Peter, afterwards juitly ſurnamed the Great, and a davgh- 
ter, Naihalia, ſo called aiter her mother. It is ſufficient to 
fay of Alexis, that he left _ other monuments of his glory 
belles chat of being father to Peter the Grea. He ſincerely 
hatcd the Turks, and was perhaps the only Euref can prince of 
his time, who did not ſuffer his private quarrels with other 
powers to interfere in the great deſigns he meditated againſt 
them. The chie: diſadvantage he ſeems to have lain under, 
was the too great power of his pati iarchs and clergy, whoſe 
intereſt it was to encourage the barbarity and religious prepot- 
ſeſſions of his people. 


537 


Theodore ſuccceded his father, when he was no more than succeeded 
ſeventeen years of age. By the beſt computation, Alexis left iy Theo- 


an army of two hundred and fifty thouſand men, at the time are, 


of his death, the greateſt part of which was deſtined for the 
recovery of the Ukraine. Theodore employed them for the 
ſame purpoſe, and ſucceeded, He retook Cgcherin, and re- 
duce the rebel, Doroſenſko, the Laporog- Coſac, who had, by 
turns, invited the Poles, the Turks, and the Tartars, into the 


Utraine, and had betrayed them all. Theodore met with an 


ungrateful return for the aſſiſtance his father had given to the 
Pales, for they not only refuſed to give him any aſſiſtance 
againſt the infidels, but inſiſted upon terms for themſelves ; 
and, beſides ſome ceſſions, actually received two hundred 
thouſand rubles (about forty-ſix thouſand pounds) as a faciſ- 
faction for Kiow and Smolznſſo. Theodore was in hopes that 
thoſe advantageous terms would have induced the #-/:s to have 
ſent him ſuccours ; but before any reſolution of that kind could 
be taken in the diet, the Turks, in 15; 8, re-entered the A- 
raine, out of which they drove Romadonow/2!, though he was 
at the head of four hundred thouſand men, and retook Czeve- 
rin. From the ſucceſs of this campaign, we may judge of the 
valour and diſcipline of the Nuſſian troops, or rather, per- 
haps, the incapacity of their general. Ihe Poles wanted to 
profit by the diſtreis of Theodore, but he nobly rejected all 
their demands; and the Turks, perceiving that their conqueſts 
did not repay the tenth part of the expences they coſt them, 


nor even afforded ſubſiſtance for their troops, returned home, 


and propoſed an accommodation with Theodore, who, finding 
that he was trifled with by the Poles, made a treaty wita the 
infidels in 1680, by Wich the Cojacs returned to their alle- 
giance under the czar, and the Tartars were bound up from 
making any farther incurſions into the Ryſſian dominions. 


1678. 


1080. 


Though Theodore had not his father's ſtrength of mind, yet who en- 
having, by a very politic conduct, reſtored peace to his domi- Gevours 
nions, he purſued his plans for the civilization of his country. t civilize 
He encouraged the building ſtone, inſtead of wooden, houſes, his coun- 


at Myſcow, and was careful to introduce into his dominions a t. 


good breed of horſes. His policy was, perhaps, not ſo deſen- 
bble in endeavouring to imitate the T % fi government, by 
| To throwing 
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throwing into the fire all the evidences of noble birth, and 
privileges which he ordered his bojars to lay before him, that 
every man might depend, for all he poſſeſſed, on his own me- 
rits and ſervices; for this attempt, inſtead of reforming them, 


rendered them his enemies. He Was, notwithſtanding his bo- 
dily infirmities, twice married, within the ſpace of ten months 
The name of his firſt wife, whom he married in 1681, is un. 
certain; but ſhe was of a Poliſb family. She dying, he mar- 
ried Ma va Matweowna, daughter of Matthias Appraxin, when 
His death. he was almoſt upon his death- bed; for he ſurvived the ceremo. 
1632. ny but a few months, and died in 1682, without children, 
after having named his halt-brother, Peter, (thinking his full 

brother, John, incapable of affairs) to be his ſucceſſor. 
He is ſuc - Peter, at the time of his brother's death, was but ten years 
ceeded by of age, and John's intellects and perſon were weak, being al- 
his wo moſt deprived of fight. Their ambitious ſiſter, Sophia, did 
brothers. not, as had been common with the daughters of czars, retire 
to a monaſtery, but formed a deſign to make herſelf miſtreſs 
of the empire. By her intrigues, the Strelitzes firſt mutinied, 
and then rebelled: She prevailed with them to maſſacre all 
whom ſhe ſuſpected to befriend Peter, the Nariſein family par- 
A dread- ticularly. The carnage was horrible, and ſuſpicion was 
ful inſur- enough to deſtroy any man, be he ever ſo innocent. Together 
rection at with the Nariſtins, the princes Dolgoruchi and Mattherf, were 
Nesse, murdered, and for ſome days, the ſtreets of the capital might be 
through Jaid to run with blood. The princeſs Sophia was the authoreſs 
the ambi- and directreſs of this terrible proſcription, which ended by the 
tion of Strelitzes declaring John and Peter joint czars, and herſelf 
their filter regent. Her firſt exerciſe of power was, her approving of all 
Sopbic, the murders that had been committed, and rewarding their au- 
who had thors, by which ſhe acted, in every reipect, as ſole ſovereign 
| been de. Of Ryuſjia. She married her brother Fohn to a Siberian lady, 
clared co- of the SoltihoF family, 1664; and had ſuch an aſcendency 
regent, Over the Strelitzes, that when one part of them rebelled, upon 
a religious account, they were reduced by thoſe who ſtuck 
firm to her government, and the ringleaders were puniſhed 
with death. This inſurrection was not ſo formidable as a con- 
ipiracy formed by the Knez Chowanſii, general of the dtre- 
litzzs, one of her beſt friends, who had ſo great an intereſt, 
that he forced the princeſs and the royal family to fly to the 
monaſtery of the Holy Trinity, whither inviting the Knez, who 
publicly aimed at the throne, toa conference, the found means 
to cut off his and his ſons heads, witff thoſe of thirty-ſeven of 
his chief officers. It happened fortunately for the royal fa- 
mily, that the inſolence of the Strelitzes was become deteſta- 
dle to all the reſt of Ruſſia; fo that when they were preparing 
to level the monaſtery to the ground, and to murder all the 
royal family, to revenge their general's death, they were in- 
formed by the patriarch, for whom they had a regard, that 
vaſt armies were marching againſt them from all quarters. 
Findipg this intelligence to be true, they laid down ny 
"EOF arms, 
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ams, and three thouſand ſeven hundred of them prefented 

themſelves on their knees before the gates of the monaſtery, 

exch carrying in his hand a block and a hatchet, but they 

were all pardoned and diſmiſſed, by the politic Sophia, 

That princeſs, ambitious 2s the was, was obliged to call in to he 

her aſſiſtance prince Baſil Galiizin, by far the ableſt and moſt makes 
accompliſhed nobleman in NU, whom ſhe ſet at the head of Gai 
the army. He performed wonders, and by the judicious dif- general. 

oſitions he made of the troops, he forced the Poles to cede to and chief 
the Ruſſians the noble provinces of Smolenſeo, and the Ukraine. miniſter. 
Galitzin was even ſo poliſhed as to 2dmire the glorics of the 

court of France, under Lewis the XIV th, to whom he ſent 
embaſſadors, and the French coined a medal on the occaſion. 

The Crim T artars, a barbarous, but warlike, race, the inhabi- 

tants of the antient Taurica Cherſoneſus, which communicates 

with the reſt of the world only by a narrow ſlip of land, re- 

newed, about this time, their incurſions upon Xia; and 

Galitzin was perſuaded, by his enemies at court, to march 

againſt them in perſon. We have already ſeen that his expe- Vol. VIII. 
dition was unfortunate. The Tartars were protected by the p. 270. 
Turks, and Galitzin was betrayed by the * In his re- His un- 
treat, after loſing a vaſt number of men for want of ſubſiſt- fortunate 
ence, he built a town upon the Samara, baniſhed Samuzlowitz, expedi- 
the hetman of the Co/acs, for confederating with the enemy, tion a- 
2nd conſtituted the famous Mareppa in his room. Upon Ga- gainſt the 
litzin's return to Maſcoꝛo, he was well received by Sophia, but (Cin. 

a ſecret party being formed againſt him, he was perſuaded to 

profit by experience, and to put himſelf at the head of a large 

army againſt the Tartars. At firſt he encountered vaſt diffi- 

culties ; but while he was within fight of Pretp, the capital of 

the Crim, he was amuſed by a treaty of peace, in which he 
was deceived by the khan, and returned home without doin 
any thing of conſequence, having given the khan time to aſ- 
ſemble his army. The princeis Sophia, however, received 
Calitzin as if he had been a conqueror, and rewarded his 
3 officers with moſt extravagant gifts of houſes and 
ands, | 

By this time the young czar, Peter, was eighteen years of Conſpi- 
age, and had married a princeſs of the Lapuchin family. The racy a- 
princeſs Sophia was the ſole directreſs of her brother John, and gainſt Pe- 
all the Ruſſians who diſliked her and Galitzin, turned their ter, who 
eyes towards Peter (but with inviolable ſecrecy) for their de- forces his 
liverance. Sophia and her favourite more than ſuſpected their ſiſter to 
intrigues, and they introduced into Moſcow, Maxeppa, with retire to a 
hve hundred of his chief officers, to ſupport the aſſaſſination monaſte- 
of Peter, which was to have been performed by T hekelawitan, ry, 
one of the Szrelitz general officers. Two of the confpirators _ 


* 


informed Peter of their deſign, and he, with his mother and 
family, narrowly eſcaped to the convent of the Trinity. So- 


*%a denied having any knowledge of the conſPurneyy mn 
ete 
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Peter publiſhed the whole, which raiſed ſo general a deteſtation 
againſt the princeſs and Galitxin, that they were abandoned 
even by the Strelitzes. The princeſs flew for aſſiſtance to the 
patriarch, who, finding he was included in the intended af. 
ſaſſination, became her enemy. She had recourſe then to 
prayers, tears, and the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations of her inno- 
cence; but ſhe h:d to do with a genius impenetrable by thoſe 
arts, Thekelawvitau was tortured, and confeſſed that he was to 
have maſſacred Peter and all his relations; after which he was 
beheaded ; and the chief conſpirators were tortured into am- 


ple confeſſions, a circumſtance which makes the barbarous 


part of the conſpiracy not a little queſtionable. The life of 
Galiizin, at the interceſſion of his brother Boris, who was a 
favourite with Peter, was ſpared, and he was only ſent into 
baniſhment, while the princeſs Sophia was ordered to retire to 
a Convent ſhe herſelf had founded. . 


Upon any other, than a favourite, occaſion, Voltaire would 


ſumes tlie have found circumſtances, in this conſpiracy, ſufficient to in- 
tole ſove- duce him to ridicule or deny the whole, It is, however, cer- 
reignty of tain, that a conſpiracy of this kind was neceſſary, to render 


Rtſjias 


His ſtu- 


dies. 


He diſci- 
plines bis 
army. 


Peter the ſole ſovereign of Ray a. Upon his return to Mof- 
cow, Peter embraced his brother John, who retired to a pri- 
vate life, in which he died in 1696, ſo that we are now to 
conſider Peter as ſole czar, and John as non-exiſting. Peter's 
education had been purpoſely neglected by his ſiſter, and he 
had partaken too freely in the pleaſures and vices introduced 
into Ruſ/ia by Galitzin's French and German friends. His per- 
ſon was handſome, his air noble, his ſtature tall, and his con- 
ſtitution robuſt, He was no ſooner at the height of his am- 
bition, than he ſeemed to aſſume a new nature. Without a 
maſter, he fiudicd and acquired the German and High Dutch 
languages; and tnough he was forced to combat at once with 
the turbulence of the Strelitges, and the incurſions of the 
Tartars, he reſolved to complete his father's plan of civiliza- 
tion. He began by employing foreigners to build under his 
eye, himſelf always aiifting with his own hands, chaloupes 


in the Znglihh and Dutch manner; and he foon learned to na- 


vigate them himſelf. One Ze Fort, a native of Geneva, was 
his favourite, and to him he imparted all his deſigns, eſpecially 
that of raiſing a body of troops, who ſhould one day or other 


cruſh his Strelitzes. No more than fifty young gentlemen 


were the nurſery, from which this great deſign was to be 
completed. They were officered by degrees, Peter himſelf go- 
ing through every rank, from that of a ſerjeant to that of a 
colonel, till by gradually adding to their numbers, they be- 
came two regiments of guards, that of Preobrazinſe: and that 
of Semenionſkti, Five thouſand men were then formed, and ex- 
erciſed under one general Gordon, a Scotchman, and twelve 
thouſand under Le Fort; and Peter retained ſtill ſo much oi 
the Ruſſian, that by way of diſciplining them, he —_— 

them 
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them to perform more than mock fights, for ſome hundreds of 
liyes were ſometimes loſt, in taking and retaking their ſham 
ſortreſſes. 5 

In the year 1689, Peter having built two ſhips of about 1793. 
thirty guns each, he launched them, with a great number of His if. 
chaloupes, into the Don, to overawe the Crim Tartars; an carriaces 
inconſiderable force, but ſufficient to act age inſt a people who in War. 
knew nothing of navigation, He next deliberated upon em- 

loying his army, and had ſome thoughts of leading it into 
China, but all differences between him and that nation were 
ſettled by two Jeſuits, (the two people having no knowledge 
of each other's tongue) and the treaty was engraved upon to 
pillars erected upon the boundaries of both empires. The 
events which had happened in the wars of the C-; mars and 
ans with the Turks,. determined Peter to mak © of of 
> valor and diſcipline of his new troops, 2 
th a conſiderable city lying in the extremity of tn 

2 fie, which later geograph:rs term the Sca »f Hon, with 
au wer be oming maſter of the Black Sa. Peter found his 
troops nequal to the ſiege of a place vhich was bravely 
and ularly defended by one of his own otncers, who had 
turned Mahometar, for having been condemned o the kno te, 
an he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, with vaſt loſs. Even 
this repulſe was of ſervice to Peter, by adding to his experi- 
ence; for he took A/oph in the year 1096, on July the 28th. 1696. 
Peters fleet, by this time, was fo much improved, that it 
had beaten har of the Turks, and ne left thirty-two armed 
faicks t protect the additional fortifications he deſigned for 
I ſoph. He laid taxes upon his nobility, merchants, and even 
his clergy. to enable him to build nine ſhips of ſixty guns, 
and for one from thirty to fifty each, deſigned for the entire 
conqueſt of the Cimbric Cherſoneſus; and in the triumphal 
entry his generals made into Moſcow, upon his return, he ap- 
peared in no other rank than that of a ſimple volunteer. | 

To iſtruct his ſubjects in the art of building and navigat- Fe travels 
ing {+ ps, he ſent the moſt promiſing of them through diffe- for bis 
rent parts of Zurope, and the German armies abounded with improve- 
Rujfian volunteers. The docility of his ſubjects could not ment to 
keep pace with Peter's ardour, and he reſolved to become, in Holland 
his own perſon, the chief artizan of his dominions, by tra- and Eng- 
velling incognito, and working as a labourer in the dock- and. 
yards of Holland, a ſervitude that ennobled him beyond all the 
monarchs of his age. He was then but twenty-five years of 
age, and having committed the regency, in his abſence, to 
dtrechnef and Romadonmnuſhi, who were to conſult a council, 
he mingled in the train of a magnificent embaſſy, which he 
fitted out for Holland, attended only by one valet de chambre, 
a dwarf, and a livery ſervant to wait on his own perſon. Dur- 
ing this journey, Peter conceived a paſſion for poſſeſſing the 
noble provinces of Efthonia, Livania, and others, through 
which he paſſed ; and though he ſtill retained his private _ 
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racter, his three embaſladors, one of whom was his favourite 
Le Fort, made a moſt ſplendid appearance at all the German 
courts. During his journey through countries not famous in 
thoſe times for ſobriety, Peter indulged his paſfion for drink. 
ing in ſuch a manner, that he checked himſelf in an attempt 
to kill Le Fort, an inſtance which ſhews that inebriation had 
not diveſted him of gratftude, and the purſuit of the mighty 
ſchemes he had in view. To diſencumber himſelf the more 
he left the train of his embaſſadors, and arrived in Holland 
fifteen days before them. He entered himſelf as a common la- 
bourer in a ſhip-yard at Sardam, a neat village, then famous 
for ſhip-building, and went through the moſt painful opera- 
tions and ſtages of that buſineſs, in all its branches, with the 
ſame docility and labour as if he had been apprenticed to a ſe- 


vere maſter. He conformed his manners to his ſtation ſo com- 


pletely, that he taught his fellow labourers to forget all ce. 
remonious behaviour to his perſon, though they knew his 
quality; and having entered himſelf in the yard by the name 
of Peter Michaeloſ, they diſtinguiſhed him by the name of 
Peter Bas. The attention of Peter was not confined to ſhip- 
building, but extended to paper-making, wire-drawing, and, 
in ſhort, to every art and conveniency of life, that was not 
common in his own country. As a proof that his genius was 
not merely mechanical, he even attended the lectures of ana- 
tomy and natural philoſophy, given at Amsterdam by Ruiſch 
and NMitſem; and performed ſeveral chirurgical operations. 
While in Holland, he had a private interview with William 
the IIId of England, to whom he communicated the orders he 
had iſſued from his workſhop, for aſſiſting Auguſtus, the elec- 
tor of Saxony, with thirty thouſand men, againſt the prince of 


Conti, in their competition for the crown of Poland; and Pe- 


ter conformed himſelf to all the ideas of that great monarch, 
with regard to the danger of Europe, from the power of 
France. Before he left Holland, he compleatly built and rig- 
ged, by his own labour, a ſixty gun ſhip, which he ſent to 
Archangel; and he ſtudyed geography ſo well, that with re- 
gard to his own dominions, he underſtood it better than any 
geographer of his age. But the capacious genius of Peter, ſug- 
geſted to him that he muſt look for the rational principles of 


the arts he cultivated in England. He paid a viſit to that coun- 


try, where he was highly careſſed by king William, made a 


conſiderable progreſs in the ſcience of aſtronomy, and the my- 
ſtery of watch-making ; contracted a friendſhip with the mar- 
55 of Carmarthen, who was an excellent ſailor; and engaged 

zrguſon, a mathematician, and Perry, an engineer, to attend 
him to Ruſſia; and while he lived in England, he was at great 
pains to become acquainted with the religion, manners and 
uſages of the country. Leaving England, he returned to Holland, 
from whence he carried over to Ruſjia a colony of artificers and 


_ officers of all kinds. In his return to Ry/jia, he had a private 
interview with the emperor Leopold, concerning the affairs of 


Poland 
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Poland and Turkey, and here he heard of a rebellion which 
had broken out in Ruſſia, on the following occaſion. 

All the cares of Peter could not alter nature, either in him- Returns 
ſelf or his ſubjects. He was obſtinate in all his purſuits, and they to Rua, 
were tenacious of their ſuperſtitions. While in England, he had where he 
received fifteen thouſand pounds from the marquis of Carmarthen ſuppreſſes 
and the Londen merchants, for the ſole Wilen of importing a dange- 
into Ruſſia, tobacco, the uſe of which was prohibited by his rous in- 
clergy. This, together with his travels and his viſible partia- ſurrection, 
lity for foreigners, raiſed a clamour, which being encouraged 
by the princeſs Sophia, ended in an inſurrection, and ten thou- 
ſand Strelitxes marched towards Maſcoꝛo, to place her on the 
throne, All means for quieting them being found ineffectual, 
as they had wrought themſelves up into a pitch of enthuſiaſm, 

Gordon encountered them with a part of his troops within 

forty miles of Maſcoꝛo, cut three thouſand of them to pieces, 

and gibbcted every tenth man of the reſt, who all threw down 

their arms. Ihe news of (his inſurrection, and the general 

diſſatisfaction of the Ruſfrans, abridged Peter's intended tra- 

vels; and after concerting with Huguſtus the ungenerous plan 

againſt the young king of Sweden, he appeared in Maſcouu, 

while his ſubjects thought him in Germany. He found the 

rebels ſtill numerous, notwithſtanding their late defeat; but 

they were ſo overawed by his preſence, that he had little to 

do, beſides condemning the moit culpable, who amounted to 

above two thouſand, to the moſt dreadful deaths, and leaving 

their bodies expoſed on the highways. Thoſe ſhocking exe- by terrible 

cutions were neceſſary to the plan of Peter's politics. He pu-iſh- 

aboliſhed for ever the order of the S?re/itzes, without any one ments. 

daring to oppoſe him. White he was thus giving ſuch terrible 

proofs of ſeverity, he exhibited one of gratitude, in the fune- 

ral honours he paid in perſon to the remains of his favourite, 

Le Fort, who died about this time. Peter's attention to his 

plan of civilization, ſeemed rather to be encreaſed than wea- 

kened by that general's death. He introduced into his army, 

his finances, and all his civil departments of buſineis, the dreis 

and diſcipline, the forms, methods and arrangements of the 

politer nations of Europe; but above all, he enured his young 

noblemen to ſerve as cadets and midſhipmen in his armies and 

fleets, before they were preferred to commands. | 
The moſt arduous part of Peter's taſk yet remained, which g 

was the abolition of the patriarchate, the vaſt revenues of c 3 

which he annexed to his crown; and cruſhing the powers of s 118 

the clergy, who, in a country fo ſuperſtitious as Ru{/ia, wield- Pie. 

ed — the temporal as ſpiritual ſword.. This would have 

appeared an undertaking not only tremendous, but impracti- 

cable, to a mind leſs determined than that of Peter ; but his 

intrepid reſolution carried him through, and he foon rendered 

himſelf as much head of the church as he wes of the ſtate and 

the army. He aboliſhed the celibacy of monks, who were very 

numerous in his dominions. All the oppoſition he met with, 
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conſiſted in murmurs and paſquinades, which he diſregarded. 
Having accompliſhed the great point of becoming maſter of 


his clergy ; he found the leſs difficulty in reforming the calen- 
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dar, in introducing among his ſubjects the manner of Writing 
practiſed in other parts of Europe, with their cuſtoms and ha- 
bits of life. He even formed his Ruſſians into parties of di. 
verſion and pleaſure, but he could not prevent both ſexes fiom 
abuſing them, by their intemperance in drinking. On the 
roth of September 1098, he inſtituted the crder of & Andrew, 
the higheſt honorary reward that he could give to merit, as its 
enſigns commanded the reſpect of the public; and to crown 
his glories, he made, in 1699, a — advantageous peace 
with the Ottoman Porte. 
Thinking himſelf now ſecure on the fide of the Caſpian Sea, 
he turned his view towards the Baltic, in confequence of his 
concert with the kings of Poland and Denmark, His object 
was the recovery of Ingria and Carelia; and we have already, 
in the hiſtory of Sweden, ſeen, by the complete defeat which 
his numerous forces received by a handful of Szvedes at Naroa, 
how little the diſcipline he had began to introduce among his 
troops availed, when they came to action. The general opi- 
nion of his ſubjects, that the Szwrdes had got the victory by 
magic, is equally a proof how ſmall progrets learning and phi- 
toſophy had as yet made in his dominions. Peter, on his re- 
ceiving the news of his defeat at Narva, behaved as if he had 
expected it. The Swedes, ſaid he, will, by their victories, 
teach my Ruf/zans to beat them.” He melted the bells in his 
churches, to be employed in his ſounderies of artillery; and 
deferring an interview he intended to have with king Auguſ- 
tus, he was ſoon at the head of a new train, and another 
army. He then confirmed Auguſtus in his purpoſe of contt- 
nuing the war with Szweder, and of making the republic of 
Poland a party; and the unfortunate general Pazkii!, whom 
we have often mentioned before, completed what Le Fort had 
begun, in diſciplining his armies. In 170 , he built a fleet of 
ſmall {hips upon the Late Peipus, to oppoſe the deſcents of the 
Swedes on the province of Noavoored. In 1702, he began the 
canal to unite the De and the Helga; and projected the 
amazing plan of joining the Baltic, Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, 
In all thoſe proceedings, he perſevered as coolly as if his de- 
termined enemies, the Szeeles, had not been victorious in 
every quarter; and he continued to introduce arts and ma- 
nufactures into his dominions, as if they had been the only ob- 
jects he had in view. | | 
By this time, Peter had the ſatisfæction to find the diſcipline 
of his troops fo much improved, that his general, Schereme- 
toto, beat the Socdes under Schirpperbach, one of their beſt 
officers ; and even his fleets maintained ſome degree of equa- 
lity with thoſe of Sweden, on the lakes of Peipus and Ladoga. 
He prevented a deſcent of the Swedes upon Archangel, and 
Scheremetw obtained a freſh victiory over Schippenbach; wm 
| which 
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which he took Marienburg. Among other priſoners carried 
from thence, was a Livonian young woman, who was the 
widow of a ſerjeant killed in defence of the place, and who 
afterwards was married to Peter, and became ſole empreſs of 
Riſjia, under the name of Catharine the Iſt. Scheremetoto 
next took the important town of Netteburg, in the lake 
Ladioa, which was gloriouſly defended by eighty-three Swedes, 
under colonel Schlippenbach. Its name was then changed into 
that of Schlufſe/burg. Peter wilely celebrated thoſe victories, 
by the triumphal entry of himſelf, Scheremetow, and his gene- 
ral officers, into /ofcow, attended by his Suediſß priſoners, 
to prove to the Ruſ/zans that the dreaded magic of his enemies 
was now at an end. In the year 1702, he eſtabliſhed, at 
Micow, a printing-houſe, furniſhed with types brought from 
Holland. He founded a mathematical ſchool, and a work- 
houſe, to keep his people from idleneſs; and then he made 
preparations for opening the campaign againſt the Turks and 
the Swedes, After giving the neceſſary directions for improv- 
ing and encreaſing his navy, he took the fortreſs of N:anz, near 
Ladiga, where his captain of bombardiers was rewarded with 
the order of St. Andrew. It was then he projected the build- 
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ing of Peterſburgh, in the gulph of Finland, at the mouth of order of 
the Neva, and now the capital of Raſſa. The execution of St. An- 
this idea was the more ſtupendous, as the ſucceſſes of the drew; 


Swedes in Saxony called for all Peter's attention. The build- 
ing and fortifying Peterſburgh and Cronſtat, was, every thing 
conſidered, equal, if not ſuperior to any undertaking of an- 
tiquity, eſpecially as a Dutch veſſel traded with the city within 
five months after it was founded. Peter, at this time, was not 
poſſeſſed of an annual revenue of above twelve hundred thou- 
fand pounds ſterling, with which he carried on his amazing 
works and fortifications, paid his numerous fleets and armies, 
maintained his civil eſtabliſhment, and even rewarded merit of 
every kind with pecuniary gratuities. Ss 

His power alarmed the Trrks, but he diſdained to give them 
any ſatisfaction; and in 1704, he took Dwrpt from the 
Swedes, by diſguifing two of his regiments in the Stoediſh uni- 
form. After this, he took Narva by aſſault, while Charles 
was dethroning his ally, the king of Poland, and eſtabliſhing 
Staniſlaus on that throne. = | 

To the immortal glory of Peter, neither the ſucceſſes of the 
Scoedes, nor the pufillanimous, and, to him, aff. ontive, con- 
ceſſions of Auguſtus, diſcouraged him from aſſiſting that prince; 
but in this, perhaps, he had a political end, which has not 
been obſerved by hiſtorians; which was, that by _—_— 
Charles on the fide of Poland, he had an opportunity of diſ- 
mantling the outworks of Sweden; for, by this time, he was 
maſter of all Ingria, the government of which he beſtowed 
upon his new favourite, prince Menxitſ, who was originally 
an hawker of pies and paſtry about the ſtreets oi Moſcow, in 


which ſituation he was taken notice of by Peter; and he me- 
Qq 2 a rited. 
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2 
rited, by his ſervices, the honours and immenſe wealth he cb. 
tained, being reckoned, at the time of his death, the richeſt 
ſubje& in Europe. Our plan of writing does not admit of our 
attending Peter through all the prodigious fatigues he under- 
went for aggrandizing and civilizing his country, nor of reca. 
pitulating his wars with the Swedes, which we have already 
related. In 1705, the Szbedes were defeated in an attempt 


upon the infant city of Peterſburgh, while Peter was marching 


at the head of his army towards Courland, that he might be. 
ſiege Riga, and conquer Livonia, Scheremetow, in endea- 
vouring to approach Miitau, was completely defeated by 
Lewenhaupt, but Peter tock the city. He had, by this time, 
2bcliſhed the practice of plundering, and introduced amon 
his troops a moderation after victory, unknown to the R, 
fans before, The report of Scheremetotv's defeat, ſpread a ge- 
neral ſpirit of diſſatisfaction through all Peter's dominions, 
His ſubjects now ventured to rail at the innovations he had 
introduced, and it coſt Peter ſome trouble to quell and puniſh 
an inſurrection which broke out at Aftracan. Lewenhauft be- 
ing too weak to ſtop his progreſs, he proceeded to Grodno, the 
capital of Lithuania ; he viſited and ſupplied Augu/tus with 
money, and paſled his winter at AZ:/cow. He was led to this 
by the paſſion he had for reforming his ſubjects, but it had | 
almoſt proved fatal to his affairs. | 

In 1705, Charles drove Auguſtus and the Ruſſian troops Pe- 
ter had left behind, from Grodno; his general, Reinſchild, 
utterly defeated the Saxon and 2 army under general 
Schulemburg, at Frauemſtadt, on the frontiers of the Upper Po- 
land. In this battle, all the Ryans were put to the ſword, ex- 
cepting three battalions who eſcaped ; the Swedes, whoſe parole 
was In the name of God,” giving no quarter to their enemies, 
whoſe parole was, Kill all.” The Swedes certainly diſgraced 
their victory by their cruelty ; for one of their generals, S$tein- 
beck, piſtoled a Rauſſian who had taken refuge at the feet of 
Staniſiaus. It required all Peter's conſtancy of mind to ſup- 
pF him under ſuch various misfortunes, for his troops had 


been now deſecated in four pitched battles againſt the Swedes. 


His own activity, and that of his general, enzi#sfF, ſaved 
the remainder in Lithuania, and preſerved his conqueſts in In- 
gria. He beſieged }/burg, but failed in the attempt, nor did 
Charles gain ought but an empty name by his victories. Au- 
giſtus now dreaded Peter almoſt as much as he did Charles, on 
account of the mean ſurrender which he made of his crown, 
by the treaty of Alt. Ranſtadt, his acknowledging Staniſlaus, 
and delivering up Patkul, Peter hearing of his conduct, com- 
plained, but did not reſent it, though the perſon of Auguſtus 
was then in the power of Menziboſ, who, during the depen- 
dence of the treaty, defeated the Swedes under Meyerfeld, in 
a pitched battle near Ka/ih in Poland. Even this could not 
keep Aug/?us ſteady to his own intereſt and honour, and he 


was ſo mean as to aik pardon of Charles on account - the 
attic, 
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battle, which he ſaid had been fought and gained againft his 


will. Such a proceeding made, at laſt, an impreſhon upon 


Peter, and be had ſome thoughts of raiſing prince Rager/hi, as 
a rival to Staniſlaus. In the mean while, the French miniſters 
propoſed an accommodation. Carles haughtily anſwered, 
that he would treat with the czar at AZcow ; which Peter 
hearing, ** My brother of Szw-drrr (ſaid he) affects to be an 
« 4/-xander, but he ſhall not find me a Darius.“ 

On the d of Auguſt 1707, Charles evacuated Saxony, and he 
gave a looſe to his ſoldiers committing the moſt horrid crueltics 
in their march through Poland; fo that he may be juſtly con- 
ſidered as one of thoſe iliuſtrious monfters who ſtain huma- 
nity. In 1708, Charles, hearing that Peter was at Grodno, 


89. 
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attempted to take him priſoner there, at the head of a de- Defeats 
tached party of no more than eight hundred men. Peter, the hause, 
who thought that the whole Swveiſb army had been in the at Pa- 
town, fled, and next day, underſtanding the truth, attempted 192va. 


to retake it, but was beaten, After the conqueſt of Grodns, 
Miſcow itſelf ſeemed to be in danger, and Peter fortified all 


the paſſes to his dominions, while his flect made him maſter of 


Burgau, in Finland. We muit refer our reader to the hiſto 

of Sweden for the inſane march of Charles through the Ukrarne, 
till he was defeated at the battle of Px/i9wa, which crowned 
the glories of Peter, rewarded all the pains he had beitowed 
in diſciplining his troops, and fulfiiled his remarkable predic- 
tion. His victory was preceded by the defeat of Lewenhaupt, 
near Leſuau, where the Swedes loſt above eight thouſand men, 
and ſeven pieces of cannon, beſides the grand convoy of pro- 
viſions, on which Charles depended for fubſiſtance to his 


troops. 


In the battle of Pultotva, Peter ated only as major general His con- 
of his army, and expoſed himſelf to the hcat of the action, duct after 
in which his cloaths and hat were {hot through. Upon the the battle. 


flight of Charles to Turkey, Peter wrote a letter to diſſuade him 
from taking refuge among the infidels, but Charles had, by 
that time, reached Bender, and the letter was returned to Pe- 
ter. If that prince failed in any point of magnanimity, aſter 


this glorious victory, it was his banifhing the brave Swedes 


whom he had taken captives, to his deſarts of Siberia. But 
even this ſeverity admits of ſome apology. He had propoſed 
a cartel, which Charles brutally rejected; and Peter very pro- 
perly thought that the Swedes would ferve to humanize the 
Siberians; not to mention that the hardſhips of their exile 
could not equal what they had ſuffered under their iron headed 
king (for ſo Charles was properly termed by the Turk jani- 
faries.) Peter, forgetting all cauſe of offence, re-eſtabliſhed 
Auguſius on the throne of Poland, diſpatched Scheremetoro to 
Livonia, and joined in a league with Denmark, Poland and 
Pruſſia, for reducing Sweden to what ſhe had been before the 


reign of Gu/tavus Adolphus. The reader, in the hiſtory of 
Sweden, has ſeen in what manner he executed this plan, nn + 
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he negotiated in his own perſon. But we are now to mention 
| 2 facts which we had not before an opportunity of intro- 
ucing. 

His diffe- " 003 a triumphant entry into cow ; he launched an 
rence with eighty gun ſhip, and the conqueror of Charles the XIIth, with 
England, his own hands, laid the keel of one of fifty-four guns. His 
ſubjects, by the magnificence of his entry, Which was per- 

formed in the Roman taſte, began to enlarge their ideas, and 

an incident which happened at this time, fhewed how well 

Peter could ſuit his own to circumſtances. Matuzrf, his 
embaſſador in England, had been arreſted for a civil debt, on 

the ſtreets of London. No law in England, at that time, 

uarded againſt ſuch a proceeding ; and therefore, when Peter 

demanded ſatisfaction, queen Anz could give him none. Aj] 

ſhe could do, was to prevail with the parliament to paſs an 

act againſt ſuch violations of the law of nations for the fy- 

ture; to write a letter, with the reafons why ſhe could not 

grant Peter the ſatisfaction he demanded, and to ſend Mr. 
F/hitworth to make a public apology on her part to Peter. 
Though, before this, he had demanded that the queen ſhould 

inflict the ſame rigorous puniſhments which he would have 

inflicted upon his Ruſſians, had they been guilty of the like 

offence, yet he no ſooner was informed how the laws of Eng- 

{and ſtood, than he nobly diveſted himſelf of his deſpotic ideas, 

and was ſatisfied. We are not, however, to forget, that Mr. 
Whitworth, in the harangue he made, gave him the title of 

moſt high and moſt mighty emperor. 

Progreſs The taking of £1bring, Wjburg, Riga, and the citadel of 
of the war Penemund, were the fruits of Peter's victories upon his return 
with Sæce- to Ruſſia. Thoſe conqueſts were followed by that of Kexbolm, 
den. the iſſand of Oel, with the towns of Pirnau and Reuel; fo 
1710. that before the end of the vear 1710, Peter was in poſſeſſion 
of Livonia, Efthonia and Carelia. Thoſe rapid conqueſts, and 

the ſollicitations of Carles of Sueden, prevailed with the 

p. 543, Turks to declare war againſt Peten; and we have already ſeen 
| in what manner he was delivered from his deſperate fituation 

on the Pruth, where the Turks had ſurrounded his army, by 

the addreſs of his beloved Catharine. Peter then left his gene- 

rals to brig home his army, and went to recruit his conft.tu- 

tion, by drinking the waters of Car//bad. Soon after, he was 

- preſent at the ſolemnization of his fon, the czarewitz's nup- 

tials with a princeſs of Volfenbutitel. He had, by this time, 

been married to Catharine, who had attended him through his 

moſt dangerous campaigns, and he had made Peterſburgh the 

ſeat of his government. The intrigues of the French at the 

Porte, gave him vaſt diſguſt, Under that colour, he propoſed 

to aſſiſt the emperor with twenty-five thouſand men, and to 

hold Livonid as a fief of the empire; but his real view was, 

to obtain a feat in the diet for his «-baſllador, The emperor, 

and the princes of Germany, ſaw through his deſign; the one 
thought him too powerful for a ſubject, and the others for an 
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equal, and evaded his propoſal. By this time, the complex- 
ion of the Porte was fo greatly altered in favour of the 
Swedes, that Peter did not chuſe to fulfil the treaty of Pruth, 
by demol:ſhing 4/opþ; but his money, and the intrigues of 
his embaſſador at Constantinople, ſoon changed the diſpoſitions 
of the Turks, in his favour, in the manner we have before re- 
lated. In 1712, his army under MenzihofFentered Pomerania, 
with an intention to beſiege Stetin and Stralſund; but an army 
of Stwedes landing at the iſle of Rugen, Peter's intentions were 
defeated, and he again went to drink the waters of Carlſbad, 
when he heard of the great defeat his troops, and thoſe of Den- 
mark, had received from the Swedes under Steinbock, at Ga- 
drſbujeh. 

Peter haſtened to prevent the conſequences of this defeat, 
but Steinbocł taking up his winter quarters in Holſtein, he and 
the king of Denmar# reſolved to open the next campaign with 
a deſcent on the iſle of Rygen, and the ſiege of Stralſund. The 
reader, in the hiſtory of Sweden, has been fully apprized of 
the poſterior operations of this war, of the return of Charles, 
of the motives that effected a coalition between him and Peter, 
who till then ſeemed to be two oppoſites in nature, and like- 
wiſe Peter's differences with the court of London. We ſhall 
therefore confine ourſelves to the internal affairs of Ra till 
Peter's death. 5 | 

While that great monarch was engaged in his wars with the 
Sw:des and the Turks, he received, at Peterſburgh, where he 
now held his court, a moſt reſpectful embaſly from the khan 
of the Uſbec Tartars, who put himſelf under Peter's protec- 
tion, and granted the Ruſſians liberty to paſs through his do- 


minions to China, Peter here appeared in all his glory, with- 


out the taſteleſs extravagance of plate, robes, and jewels, 
exhibited by his predeceſiors on the like occaſions, He invited” 
the embaſlador to attend him in a party of pleaſure on the wa- 
ter, where a ſtorm ariſing, he had almoſt been wrecked. By 
the end of the year, the fortifications and embelliſhments ot 
Petrrſburgh were completed, and Peter inſtituted the female 
order of St. Catharine, of which his conſort had the ſole dif- 
poſal, in commemoration of her ſervices at Pruch. All the 
care and capacity of Peter could not prevent his ſubjects from 
feeling the dreadful effects of war, in the decay of their trade, 
and the corruption that had crept into all the public offices. 


In 1715, Peter eſtabliſhed a board under prince Dolgeructi, 


for enquiring into thoſe abuſes ; and, to ſtrike the greater ter- 
ror into his fubjects, he ſummoned prince Menz:boffy, Appraxin 


and other great officers, both civil and military, to anſiver for 


the abuſes committed in their ſeveral departments. Meni 
and the generals, plcaded that they had been attending his 
majeſty in the field; but they were obliged to ſubmit to a 
mu!&, for offences committed in their offices, even in their 
abſence, and without their knowledge. After Peter had taken 
Stralſund, his ſon's wife * to bed of a prince, = 
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the mother died in her labour; and ſome time after, the 
moſt extravagant rejoicings were made for the czarina Catha. 

1716. rine's ſafe delivery of a prince. In April 1716, Peter, while he 

Peter's was at Dantziz, concluded a marriage between his niece, Ca- 

niece mar- tharine, daughter to his brother, Theodore, and Charles Leopola, 

ried :o the duke of Mecęlenburg Schwerin ; and threatened the Dartzicher; 
duke of with hoſtilities, till, by the mediation of king Auguſtus, they 

WMeeklen- agreed to pay him a hundred thouſand rix-dollars, and to 

burg, equip four privateers {or his uſe. We have already mentioned 
the vaſt diſappointment he met with in not taking poſſeſſion of 
T/iſmar, and the difference which it occaſioned with king Ccorge. 
He was thereby diſappointed of having a port in the Baltic, 
the want of which has been ſenſibly felt by his ſucceſſors. 
Though, after this, he made a ſhew of keeping up his good 
correſpondence with the king of Denmark, and even brought 
his czarina and his fleet to the road of Copenhagen, where they 


lived for ſome months; yet when the confederates talked in ir 
earneſt about a deſcent upon Schonen, he cooled, and retired U 
with his wife to Lubec. This unaccountable alteration of his Y 
conduct, was owing, as we have mentioned in the hiſtory of el 


Sweden, to the intrigues of baron Goertz, who, by flattering 
the foibles of both monarchs, had privately effected a recon- 1 


ciliation between Peter and his Swediſh majeſty. This year re 

Peter ſent an army of mediation into Poland, at the requeſt of, p 

king Augu/tus, to quell ſome diſturbances in that country, 3 

The arrival of the Ruyſſians there, had almoſt occaſioned a war al 

between the Poles and Auguſtus; but the Poles, ſenſible that c: 

they were no match for the Rz/jzans, conſented to an accom- Ir 
modation, under the mediation of the papal nuntio, and the | 

imperial embaſlador. | | 1 

1717. Ini, the czar went to the Hague, but continued not only * 
He enters to conceal, but deny the connections he had entered into V 
into mea- with the king of Sweden, relative to the proteſtant ſucceſſion h 
ſures a. in Great Britain. From the Hague he proceeded to Paris, v 
gainſt the but in the mean while he drew his troops out of Mecklenburg, W 
Prof ffant where their reſidence had given great umbrage to the princes al 
zucciſion of the empire. His real buſineſs at Paris was, to diſcover il 
6: Gree? how the regent ſtood affected with regard to the operations he ll 
Critaine had concerted with the king of Sweden, to which that prince C 


was & averſe, that he faithfully informed king George the Iſt A 
that came to his knowledge. Returning to Amſterdam, d& 
Te evaded the propoſitions made to him on the part of the 


HBritiſb court, and he arrived at F, on the 29th of at 
Detoben. The intrigues of Goertz at the Ruſſian court, pro- Cc 


cured Auna Petrowna, the czar's eldeſt daughter, for his ma- m 

ſter, the duke of Holſtein, and the iſſue of that marriage was al 

the late unfortunate emperor, whoſe widow now fits on his b 

7 1. throne. In 1718, the alliance between the czar and the Turki/þp MM» 
| emperor was ſo ſtrong, that the latter gave Peter an aſſurance, m 
under his own hand, that inſtead of protecting, he would en- A 
3cayour to exterminate the Cuban Tartars, who had invaded 1 


the 
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the frontiers of Ruſſa. About this time, the Tartars and 
(almucs put to the ſword prince Alexander Bekowitz, and three 
thouſand Ruſ/ians, whom Peter had ſent to ſearch for a golden 
ſanded river that runs into the Caſpian ſea, and ſome mines 
that were in the neighbourhood. | 
While Peter was preparing to chaſtiſe thoſe barbarians, the Trial, 
diſobedience of his eldeſt fon claimed all his attention. By condem- 
the beſt accounts, the czarewitz was poſleſled of a mean ca- nation, 
pacity, and had abandoned birnſelf to very bad company, eſ- and death 
xecially after the death of his excellent wife, the princeſs of of the 
2 enbutiel, His father was no ſtranger to his weakneſſes, czarewitz, 
and had often complained of his perverſe conduct ; but pro- 
bably his admonitions were not attended with that gentleneſs 
and affection that was proper to inſpire obedience, for even in 
his own manifeſtos, he ſpeaks not only of admoniſhing, but 
chaſtiſing the prince. Be that as it will, while the czar was 
in Denmark, the czarewitz fled to the court of the emperor, 
who had married another princeſs of }/o/fenbuttel, ſiſter to the 
wite of the czarewitz, The emperor received, but did not 
encourage him, and though he ſuffered him to remain at Tirol, 
he adviſed him to return to his father, who demanded him. 
The czarewitz pretended to be afraid of his life, if he ſhould 
return to Ruſſia, and had leave to retire to Naples, to which 
place his father wrote him a letter. The prince paid no re- 
gard to it, but the emperor threatening to give him up, he 
at laſt yielded, and he was brought to Haſcoꝛo, where he was 
examined by his father, and agreed to renounce the ſucceſſion 
in favour of his brother, Peter. This did not fatisfy the jea- 
Jous father, for he made his ſon undergo ſeveral interrogato- 
ries, to which, his anſwers not being ſatisfactory, the prince 
was tried on the 13th of June 1718, by a high court of juſtice, 
who found him guilty of crimes which deſerved death, though 
his father had previouſly aſſured him of his life, The ſentence 
was ſigned by a hundred and eighty judges ; but in the mean 
while, the criminal fevered and died, through apprehenſion 
and vexation of ſpirit. The circumſtances attending his death, 
induced Peter to write circular letters, in his own vindica- 
tion, to the different courts of Europe. The remains of the 
czarewitz had a noble funeral, while all whom he had named 
as being privy to his intentions, were either tortured, put to 
death, baniſhed or impriſoned. Among other celinquents, 
was the mother of the czarewitz, whom Peter had repudiated, 
and Peter's own ſiſter, the princeſs ary, who were both 
confined. Upon the whole, we cannot be fo partial to the 
memory of Peter, as to entirely free him from deſpotiſm, and 
an unnaturality in his proceedings againſt his ſon; but the 
higheſt character which Peter's encomiaſts had beſtowed on him 
is, that he was void of the affections that are common to hu- 
manity, | „ 
The death of the king of Sweden, in November 1718, and Alteration 
ne arreſt of baron Goertz, put an end to all the meaſures that of affairs 
We ore „ In 0 WR. anos . 2 had ia the 
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had been concerted between Peter and Charles, Though the 
conferences in the iſle of Ozland ſtill went on between the Ru- 
ſian and Swediſh miniſters, yet Peter continued his prepara- 
tions to force the queen of Sweden into his terms, if ſhe ſhould ' 
continue refractory. By this time the quadruple alliance was 
formed, and the other powers of Europe were ſenſible of the 
dangerous meaſures Peter had entered into; ſo that in the year 
1719, he was without an ally. Great Britain patronized the 
queen of Sweden, who wanted only an equitable peace, and 
was too weak to act offenſively. A Britihh fleet arrived in the 
Baltic, and even Auguſtus king of Poland, who may be ſaid to 
have been the creature of Peter, publicly reproached him for 
his jealouſy and over-bearing ambition. The war with Swe- 
den {till went on, and the mediation of Great Britain was re- 
jected on the part of the Ruſſians, ſo that Peter's embaſſador 
was ordered to leave England. Tir ſhort, it looked as if all 
Europe had been, in 1720, confederated againſt Ruſſia. This 
did not daunt Peter, who purſucd the war againſt Sweden with 
ſpirit and ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the 
Britiſh fl.et, and rendered himſelf fo reſpectable, that the 
peace of Ny/tadt was concluded, by which he obtained Livs- 
nia, Efthonia, and the greateſt part of Carelia. A peace with 
the Turks next ſucceeded, and Peter releaſed, or took into his | 
ſervice, all his Swearſh priſoners. The voice of joy and glad- | 
neſs reſounded through all his dominions ; and he accepted, | 
from his ſubjects, the title of emperor, which was agreed to 
by all the powers of Europe, excepting Denmark. | 
Peter may now be ſaid to have attained the ſummit of his 
glory, and the reward of all his labours. He diſtinguiſhed !: 
that happy era by making a triumphant entry into Moſcow. 
He gave orders for completing the Ladoga canal. He transferred 
the ſeat of commerce from Archangel to his beloved Peter/- 
burgh; and to crown his immortal honour, he baniſhed out 
of his dominions that ſuperſtition and ignorance in matters of 
religion, for which his ſubjects were ſo infamous, by ordering 
the Holy Scriptures to be tranſlated into the Rigſſian language, 
and ſold at a low price. In 222, Peter, who, during his * 
rious reign, had never relaxed in one point of deſpotiſm, hav- 
ing now loſt his ſecond fon, Peter, obliged his ſubjects to ſwear 
to acknowledge the perſon who he ſhould appoint his ſucceſſor, 
to be their emperor, and ſovereign. After this, the troubles 
which happened in Perſia, and the inſolence of the uſurper, 
Ahyrr Maghmud, to his embaſſadors, determined Peter to car- | 
ry his arms into that country, chiefly with the view of extend- 
ing the commerce of his ſubjeRs, at the requeſt of Schah * 


Vol. VIII. /, the true ſophy of Pera. The Turks, as well as the 


erſcans, were alarmed at the vaſt preparations made by Peter 
at Aflracan, and upon the Caſian fea ; but the Calmucs, Co/- 
facs and Tartars joining the Rujjtans, he defeated the rebel 
army, and took Derbent, Teri, and Bahn, and reduced the 
Provinces of Doge/tan and Schirdan. Maghmud had recourſe 
| | 0 
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to the Othman Porte, and there was a great appearance of war 
between the Turks and the Rigſſiaus, when an accommodation 
was effected, by the interpoſition of Bonac, the French em- 
baſſador at the Porte; and the Turks were ſo far from making 
war upoy Peter, that they declared war againſt the uſurper. 
Peter was about a year abſent on this expedition, and upon 
his return, the vice-chancellor, Schafiroff, one of his greateſt 
favourites and miniſters, was condemned to death, for various 
offences of peculation; but while he was upon the ſcaffold to 
ſuffer his ſentence, Peter commuted it into that of baniſhment 
to Siberia, We have already ſeen the concern the duke of 
Holſtein took in the affairs of Sweden ; and in the year 1724, 
Peter having concluded a glorious peace with Perſia, and hav- 
ing reſtored his dominions to tranquillity, his empreſs, Catha- 
rine, Was crowned with vaſt magnificence. 


603 


Peter appeared to enjoy peace, only that his civil toils might His death 


be encreaſed. His laſt moments were employed in rendering 
Peterſburgh one of the moſt glorious and populous cities in 
Europe, in adorning it with noble palaces, and ſtrengthening 
it with impregnable fortifications. Though he found his health 
daily declining, and though he was at once attacked with the 
gout and the ſtrangury, yet he drew up the rules and inſtitutions 
of an academy to be eſtabliſned in his new metropolis; and 
when all hopes of life were over, he aſſembled his nobility, 
made ſeveral regulations for the due adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and obliged them to recognize his empreſs, Caiharine, for his 
ſucceſſor. With his laſt breath, he recommended to her the 
duke of Hol/tein, and he died on the 28th of January 1725, in 
the 53d year of his age. The unhappy czarewitz, Alexis, 
was the only child of his firſt marriage who came to maturity. 
By his ſecond marriage he had two ſons, Peter, and Paul who 
died in his own lifetime; a daughter, Auna Petrowna, who 
was married to the duke of Helftein; another daughter, Eli- 

zabeth, afterwards the glorigus empreſs of Ruſfia ; and a third 

daughter, Natalia, who was* buried in the ſame grave with 
her father. The character of Peter the Great is fo well known, 

that it would be miſpending our reader's time to enlarge upon 
it here. 


1725. 


* — 


Catharine proved herſelf worthy of the high rank to which He is he. 
ſhe was deſtined. After performing the oblequics of her huſ- eded by 
band, with almoſt unparalleled magnificence, ſhe gave the his em- 
princeſs Auna Petrowna in marriage to the duke of Haſtein. preſs, (a- 
She quieted the Coſucs, and ſhe found the army as tractable ringe, 


under her as under their late emperor. The difficulty of the 
province ſhe had to manage, is a ſufictent encomium upon 
her wiſdom. She had no other title to the empire, but the 
nomination of the late emperor, whoſe grand-fon, by the 
czarewitz, was alive. Her neighbours of Poland, Stueden and 
Denmari, expected to profit by Nuſia being under a female 
adminiſtration, but Catharine wilely continued the fame gene- 
rals, admirals, and miniſters who had been employed oy 
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huſband, in their reſpective departments. Though ſhe was 
at peace with the Porte, yet ſhe employed her arms to yaſt 
advantage in the countries bordering upon the Caſpian fea; 
and her general, Matuffitin, beat the Tartars of Dagęſtan. 
Though Peter had aboliſhed the immenſe power of the pa- 
triarchate, yet Catharine proceeded farther than he had ven- 
tured to do, in curbing the inferior clergy, and obliged them 
to give her a free gift. She augmented her marine, and ſteer- 
ed clear of all the broils of Europe during her reign; nor did 


the accede to the treaty of Vienna in 1726, till the was ſure 


that it could involve her into no difliculties. She concluded 


an alliance with the emperor of Germany, and another with 


the king of Pruſſia ; and the king of Denmark was ſo much 
alarmed at her . for reſtoring the duchy of Sleſtvick 
to the duke of Holſlein, that his Daniſh majeſty prevailed with 
the court of Great Britain to ſend a fleet into the Baltic, for 
preſerving the peace of the north. She could not prevent the 
Swedes from acceding to the. treaty of Hanover, which was 
formed againſt the emperor, but their acceſſion had no viſible 
effect to her diſadvantage. She was complimented with the 
order of the Mhite Lion, by king Auguſtus, as an unuſual 
mark of eftcem, and ſhe declared the late czarewitz's ſon, 


f 


Peter, heir to her empire. 


Heaven has ſeldom indulged a people with two ſucceſſive 


reigns like thoſe of Peter and Catharine. They ſeemed to be 


of another mould from the reſt of their ſubjects, who, not- 


withſtanding the prodigious things they had done for their 
civilization, were ſtill ſecretly ſighing for an opportunity to 
return to their former barbariſm. Catharine, during her ſhort 
reign, opened the academy of ſciences, which had been pro- 
jected by her huſband at Peterſburgh; but a poiſoned glaſs of 
ſpirituous liquor adminiſtered to her at a public entertainment, 
is ſaid to have ſhortened her days, for ſhe died in May 17 27. 
The only reproach to Catharines reign is, that ſhe ſuffered 
prince Menxiſtoſ to abuſe his vaſt power and credit, by in- 
venting imaginary conſpiracies, through which he gratified the 
hatred or jealouſy he had conceived againſt particular perſons. 
When Catbarine was on her death-bed, ſhe appointed Men- 


zi o generaliſlimo of the Ruſſian empire, by ſea and land, 


which raiſed him to a pitch of power too high for his brain to 
bear. The young czar hated him, becauſe of the part he had 


acted in the perſecution of his father; and the RYyſffan nobi- 


lity, becauſe of his low birth and inſolent behaviour. The late 
empreſs had recommended a match between his daughter and 
the young emperor; but the politics of the court took a ſud- 
den turn. Peter the IId, though no more than twelve years 
of age, had the ſpirit to reſent Mengziſſt's inſolent behaviour, 
to confiſcate his eſtate, and to ſend him into baniſhment. He 
was ſucceeded in his great poſts by the prince of Dolgoruci:, 
one of whoſe daughters he eſpouſed; when he died on the 
— , Ou: ö 
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The Ruſhan nobility were greatly divided about Pr's ſuc- She! 
ceflor. The ducheſs of Holſtein was dead, and her fon a mi- ſucceeded 
nor ; for which reaſon many were for converting their empire by the 


into a republic, and all of them agreed in paying no regard to ducheſs of 


the nomination of the empreſs Catharine, or to the lineal right Courland. 


of ſucceſſion in the line of Peter the Great. It was, however, 
neceſſary to reconcile the vulgar to their ſchemes, by pretend- 


ing that the late czar had altered the order of ſucceſſion pre- 


ſcribed by the empreſs Catharine, and that he had pitched 
upon Anna [wanowna, the ducheſs of Courland, to ſucceed 
him. Nothing could be better planned than this fcheme was, 


for the introduction of an ariſtocracy; and to complete the 


ſcheme, a capitulation was drawn up, by which all the actual 
power of the government was to be left with the ſenate. Her 


eldeft ſiſter, the ducheſs of ecilenburgh, was till alive, and 
had iſſue, but no regard was paid to her priority of birth; and 


Anna no ſooner mounted the throne, than ſhe cancelled the 
capitulation, diſgraced the Do/goruck: family, and entered into 


2 war with the Turks, which we have already deſcribed, which Vol. VIII. 


was as glorious for Ruſſia as it was unfortunate for the houſe of p. 332, 
Austria. Her amazing ſucceſſes, and her wif conduct, filenc- & cg. 


ed all oppoſition to her government, though her conduct in 
filling her court with Germans and other foreigners was ex- 
tremely unpopular in Rrf/ia. Ha ing no iſſue of her own, 
ſhe caſt her eyes upon her elde iter, the ducheſs of Mechlen- 


burgh, who lived upor sry ill terms with her huſband. 


Though the ducheſs . proteſted againſt her younger ſiſter's 
mounting the throne of Rufjia, yet the readily came into the 
views of the empreſs, and privately eſcaping out of Mecklen- 
burgh to Peterſburgh, with her daughter, the latter was declar- 
ed preſumptive heir to the empire, and in 1739, married to 
Anthony Ulric, prince of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttel. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſucceſſion being thus ſettled, the empreſs had 
ſuch a partiality for Biren, a man of mean extraction, whom 
ſhe made duke of Courland, that ſhe left him, in fact, regent 
of the empire, during the minority of the unfortunate prince 
Iwan, ſon to the princeſs of Mecklenvurgh. 


1739. 


While Anne ſate upon the throne of Ruſſia, her friendſhip Her glo- 
was courted by the famous Kuli Khan, the ſophy of Perſia. rious reign 


She ſet aſide the election of count Saxe, afterwards the famous 


French marſhal, to the duchy of Caurland, in favour of Biren; 


and in November 1739, ſhe ſtruck off the heads of three of 
the chief of the Dolgorucki family, for oppoſing her meaſures in 
ſettling the ſucceſſion and introducing Germans into the em- 
pire. Walinſti, her chief favourite next to Biren, underwent 
the ſame fate, for oppoſing his advancement ; and nothing 
that the wit of man could deviſe, was omitted for the execu- 
tion of her will; when ſhe died in October 1740. 

The princeſs of Mecil:nburgh's fon, Ian, or John, was 
then about two months old, and was inſtantly recognized as 


emperor of Ruſſia; dut Biren aſſumed all the power, ang 


anddeath. 


1740. 
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acted more deſpotically than the great Peter had ever done, 
He made a merit of being contented with the revenue of three 
hundred thouſand rubles a year, which was offered him by 
the ſenate, He began his adminiſtration with many acts of 
grace and generoſity. He encreaſed the allowance of the em- 
peror's mother, and of Elizabeth, daughter to Peter the Great; 
and he, offered the prince of Brunſwic the command of the 
Ruffian armies, which he thought proper to refuſe, as being 
below his-dignity ; but Biren, at the ſame time, moſt arbi- 
trarily condemned ſome of the nobility who oppoſed him, to 
be exiled into Siberia, without the form of a trial. 
A revolu- His power became at laſt to be at once hated and deſpiſed. The 
tion in Princeſs Anne, mother to the emperor, engaged in her intereſt 
favour of count Munich, who was at the head of the army, and he ar- 
the prin- reſted Brren in his bed. Soon after, he was tried, and con- 
ces of demned to die; but the princeſs Aune, who declared herſelf 
Mecll;n- regent, during the minority of her ſon, baniſhed him to Sibe— 
bug. ria. Her German councils, however, were exceſſively diſa- 
greable to the Ryſſjans, eſpecially after the regent removed 
count Munich, who had ſerved her ſo faithfully, from the 
command of the army. Upon the condemnation of Biren, 
ſhe had, in a manner, ordered the ſtates of Courland to elect her 
huſband their duke; but the could not be preyailed on to aſſiſt 
the queen of Hungary in her war with the king of Pruſſia. 
The Swedes had ſo great a contempt of her government, that 
1741. they declared war againſt Ruſſia in 1741, but they were en- 
' tirely defeated near Miimanſtra, by Laſcy, the Ruſſian gene- 
ral ; after which the princeſs regent promifed to ſend thirty 
thouſand troops to the queen of Hungary's aſſiſtance. 
Without entering into any detail of matters, that from their 
own nature muſt for ever be ſecret, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
the Ru{/zans were highly diſguſted. with the adminiſtration of 
the princeſs regent, ſhort as it was. She truſted too much to 
her deſcent from the elder brother of Peter the Great, and 
ſeemed to forget his regulations, and that of the empreſs Ca- 
tharine, with regard to the ſucceſſion, till ſome dark intima- 
tions concerning the princeſs Elizabetb, Peter's ſurviving 
daughter, induced her to lay her under a kind of confinement. 
All Ruſſia was convinced, that if Peter or his wife were to 
hold up their heads, they would with indignation behold a 
German upon the throne of Ruſſia, while their own daughter 
was under confinement, without doing any thing to deſerve 
The prin- it. On the 5th and 6th of December, a conſpiracy, which had 
eels El been entered into with her own conſent, to place the prin- 


hs ccls Elizabeth on the throne of Niiſſia, being ripe for execu- 


tion, the whole Ruffian army declared in her favour; and 

© MPTreEe1s x . d 
F Ryſia, next morning, when the princeſs regent awaked, ſhe foun 
© herſelf and the emperor priſoners in their own palace, and 

the princeſs Eligabeth in poſſeſſion of the empire of Ruſſia. _ 

T his great reſolution was effected by the prudence and ſpirit 


of the new empreſs, and without bloodſhed, She Reeve 
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ker father in the majeſty of his appearance, the traits of his 

and the firmneſs of his conduct. In her own perſon, 3 
armed the German guards, who might have alarmed the re- 
gent; and at firſt ſhe promiſed to fend her and her ſon, the 
emperor, to Germany, but they were arreſted on the road, 
and brought back priſoners. Soon after her acceſſion, ſhe 
publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth that ſhe ought to have 
ſucceeded to her nephew, the emperor Peter the IId, and that 
ſhe had been defrauded of her right by the practices of the 
counts, O/terman, Munich, and others. All of them were 
tried, and condemned to death, but reſpited upon the ſcaffold 
for exile. Among the firſt cares of Elizabeth's government, 


was her calling to her court the duke of Hel/ein Gottorp, her 


eldeſt ſiſter's ſon; whom ſhe declared her preſumptive heir, 
and great duke of Ruſſia. In the mean while, the war with 
Sweden was renewed, and the Ruſſians were again victorious 
under general Laſcy, who diſarmed the whole Srvediſb army, 
and conquered Finland in the campaign of 1742; but, as we 
have obſerved in the hiſtory of Sueden, Elizabeth made a very 
moderate uſe of her advantages, and gave peace to the Swedes 
upon their receiving the biihop of Lulec for their king, and 
acknowledging the duke of Helſtein her ſucceſtor to the em- 
pire of Ruſſia. 


G07 


We have had an occaſion, in various other parts of this She fa- 
work, to commemorate the noble figure the czarina's arms yours the 
made during the war between the houſes of Auſtria and Bran- empreſs 
denburgh. She was proof againſt the moſt tempting ſollicitations queen of 
to deſert the cauſe of the empreſs queen; and it is quite unneceſ- Hungary. 
ſary to repeat the glories her troops acquired in all their cam- Vol. IX. 
paigns againſt his Pruſſian majeſty, till after their taking of C p. 248, 
berg, which threatened the entire ruin of his Pruſ/zan majeſty, & eg. 


when her death happened, on the 2d of January 1762, which 
not only altered the affairs of Ry//za, but the ſtate of Europe. 


1762. 


Elizabeth was ſucceeded by the great duke of Ruſſia, and Peter III. 


duke of Holſtein, Peter the IIId, whoſe conduct was the re- 
verſe of hers. He admired the accompliſhments and capacity 
of his Pru/jjan majeſty, and upon mounting his throne he 
gave him peace. He had been married to a princeſs of the 
houſe of Anhalt Zerb/l, and he recalled all the exiles who had, 
during the late reigns, been ſent to $:berra, particularly Biren, 
in whoſe perſon and family the ſucceſſion to the duchy of 
Crurland is now ſettled. Unhappily for him, there was no 
good underſtanding between him and his empreſs, a princeſs 
of the moſt conſummate abilities; and his own irregularities, 
perſonal as well as political, particularly in endeavouring to 
aboliſh the eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia, ſoon produced a con- 
ſpiracy among the great Ruſſian lords againft him, which was 


headed by his empreſs. A reſolution was formed and execut- Catyarine 
ed to diveſt him of the imperial dignity, and to raiſe her to It. 


the empire, of which ſhe accepted. Peter the IIId was then too 


indolently, and, perhaps, too criminally, indulging his pleaſures 
h at 
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at a country ſeat, with a favourite miſtreſs. He heard of his 
wife's having been advanced to the imperial throne, and he. 
ing abandoned by all but a few faithful Holſteiners, he was 
ſtopt in his flight to his hereditary dukedom, forced to ſign an 
unconditional reſignation of his empire, and in a few hours 
after he was murdered, though his wife gave out that he died 
of a hemorrhoidal cholic. oa his death, the empreſs took 
the reins of government into her hands, which ſhe holds till 

her ſon, the great duke, ſhall be declared of age. 
Murder of Iiban, who had been acknowledged cmmperor while in the 
wan, cradle, was ſtill alive, and without ever knowing what liberty 
was, continued ſhut up in the fortreſs of S$c;7:/2/5:-g, He 
was there viſited by the empreſs Catharine the IId, who gave 
out that he was next to an idect, and placed a guard over his 
\ perſon. But the public are far from being atizfed with regard 
to the meannefs of [war's capacity. The emprels ſ-iting out 
upon a progreſs, one Mirotbitz, a ſubaltern officer in the ar- 
my, attempted to ſet Itwan at liberty; and for that purpoſe he 
engaged ſome ſoldiers of the garrifon to join him. On the 
| th of July, Afirowvirz made the attempt; and rather than it 
ſhould ſucceed, his harbarous guards murdered him in his bed, 
and threw his body out of the window to the conſpirators, 
who, loſing all their ſpirits and courage, ſurrendered them- 
iclves to the governor of the fortreſs; and Miroꝛbitz was af- 
terwards publicly executed, while the murderers were nobly 

rewarded. | | 
Though Peter the IIIld had been dethroned and murdered 
for his miſgovernment, yet his empreſs, and ſucceflor, pur- 
ſued all the meaſures he had chalked out. She granted peace 
to the king of Priiſſia, though her huſband's friendſhip for that 
prince was a capitel article againſt him. She favoured the ac- 
ceſſion of count Poniatottſi to the throne of Poland, and ever 
fince her acceſſion, ſhe has never ceaſed to invite foreigners of 


all nations to reſide in her empire. | 
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| HE hiſtory of this kingdom is ſo intermixed with the 
forms of its conſtitution, that ſome knowledge of the 
latter is abſolutely neceſſary, before We can proceed to the for- 
mer. © EOS I THe, 
Poland, though a r epublic, has a king, who, upon the Hiſtory of 
death of his predęceſſor, is choſen by the collective body of the Pc 
tie nobility aſſembled on _ horſeback, and who, before they conſtitu- 
proceed to the' election, draw up a capitulation, or, as it is tion. 
called, the paf77 conventa, to which the future monarch is to 
ſwear that he will conform himſelf, and make it the rule of 
his governmeht. The heads of this inſtrument ſecure the li- 
berties of the people from all invaſions by the king; guards 
againſt his rendering the crown hereditary in his own family; 
provides for. the ratification of all treaties, for the public tran- 
quillity and ſecurity ; binds his majeity to coin no money but 
in the republic's name; that in all matters regarding war or 
peace, he ſhall take the advice of the ſenate and the diet, and 
that he ſhall not conſent, by any means, to the introduction 
of foreign troops, nor give any places, civil, military or eccle- 
fixſtical, to foreigners. It provides that he ſhall even conſult 
the ſenate in his marriage, and that he ſhall not privately ſign 
or ſeal papers of a public nature; that he ſhall profeſs the c- 
nan catholic religion; that he ſhall not ſquander the public 
money, nor fit out ſhips of war, without the conſent of the 
republic. In ſhort, when we conſider the whole of this con- 
ſtitution, we wonder with what propriety it can be ſaid to 
have a king, ſo much are his hands tied up from the execution 
of government. | | 
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The crown of Poland is, notwithſtanding, a defirable ob. 
jet. The king's revenues are about four hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, without deduCtions, beſides many other caſu- 
alties. He diſpoſes of all vacant benefices, offices and digni- 
ties, but can keep none in his own hands, nor diſpoſe of any 
to his children, or foreigners, without conſent of the ſenate. 
It is one of his prerogatives to aſſemble the diet, which con- 
ſiſts of himſelf, the ſenate, the biſhops, ſome abbots, pover- 
nors of provinces, called palatines, caſtellans, who are go- 
vernors of caſtles, the great officers of ſtate, and nuncios, or 
repreſentatives choſen and ſent by the nobility and certain or- 
ders of the gentry in each palatinate. Three acres of land 
poſſeſſed by a gentleman, conſtitute what we may call his 
freehold, and give him a voice in electing a nuncio. Each 
palatinate has three repreſentatives, but two of them are little 
more than nominal, and ſerve only for form, all the buſineſs 
being veſted in one. In ſhort, the great outlines of the Poli 
diet, reſemble thoſe of the Br:t:/h parliament. The repre. 
ſentatives of the palatinates, prepare the buſineſs of the ſeſſion 
for the conſideration of the-great officers of ſtate, the nobility 
and the biſhops. The king ſpeaks to them by the mouth of 
his chancellor. A committee of ſixteen ſenators is choſen to 
attend his majeſty in the nature of a cabinet council; but the 
choice of the marſhal or preſident of the diet ſometimes con- 
ſumes the ſix weeks allotted for the ſitting of the aſſembly, 
without any choice being made. The marſhal is the mouth 
of thenuncios to the king. Every bill muſt paſs unanimouſly ; 
but if twenty bills were to paſs in that manner, and the twenty- 
firſt is thrown out, the whole goes for nothing, an abſurdity 
that is peculiar to the Poliſh conſtitution. From this complex 
form of government, it is plain that it is hable to great ob- 
ſtructions and corruptions. It is in the power of every petu- 
lant nuncio to give a negative to the moſt. public ſpirited 
meaſure, an inconveniency ſo glaring, that the other mem- 
bers have ſometimes been forced to cut ſuch a tribune in 

ieces. | „ 

6 When the throne becomes vacant, a vaſt large booth, called 
by the Poles, Szopa, is erected for the electors; a marſhal is 
choſen, but the archbiſhop of Gneſna for the time being, has 


the chief power. The deliberation of the diet turns upon the 


ſecurity of the ſtate, and the additions that may be neceſſary 
to make the royal capitulation, with many other acts of go- 
vernment. Formerly, the moſt groſs corruption determined 
the choice of a candidate for the crown, which generally was 
iven to him who had the longeſt purſe. At preſent, embaſ- 
9 2 of the chief powers of . are admitted to audiences 
of the aſſembly. The election is uſhered in by the perform- 
ance of religious duties, and by each member purging himſelf 
of all corrupt affections; and, though by the original conſti- 
tution the electors ought to be unanimous, yet that oo | 
| ound 
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found impraCticable, the majority of late has decided the 


choice. 


The ſenate of Poland conſiſts of a hundred and forty-four 
members, who are officers of ſtate, biſhops, palatines, or 
caſtellans, and though nominated by the king, the members 
take an oath to be true to the republic. ſt poffeſſes much the 
fame dignity as a Britiſb houſe of peers, as it has a juridical 
capacity in the laſt reſort. The honours they enjoy are for 
life, and they look upon themſelves as the firſt ſubjects in the 
kingdods and as aſſeſſors to the king himſelf The archbiſhop 
neſna is the preſident of this aſſembly, and is attended by 
a marſhal and other officers, ſo that the reſpect paid him falls 
little ſhort of that due to the king himſelf. His negative can 
annul the election of a king, even though it ſhould be una- 
nimous. All the biſhops are by their ſees members of the ſenate, 
and they are no more than thirteen in number. The power 
given to them and the primate; is perhaps the wiſeſt part of 
the Poliſh conſtitution, as they are themſelves diſabled from 


being candidates for the crown; and their independence upon 


the king, as well as the people, renders them a counterbalance 
in all abuſes, either of prerogative or privilege. 

The reader who ſhall accurately compare the old Engli/fh 
and the preſent Pol;fþ conſtitution, will find many more in- 
ſtances of ſimilarity between them than thoſe. we have men- 
tioned. A palatinate is, in ſome ſenſe, a county, of which the 
palatine is the lord lieutenant, or ſheriff, He has his courts, 


in which the civil affairs of his palatinate are tranſacted; and 


he is particularly authorized to defend the Jets; a ſet of men 
who are particularly induſtrious in Poland, by ſupplying the 
taſtleſs extravagance, and the tawdry finery of the natives. 
Of the chief caſtellans, whom we have already mentioned, 
there are thirty-two, and of the ſmaller, forty-nine. They 


are qualified to act as deputy palatines, and to hold particular 


ranks in the army, according to their qualifications. The 
office of ſtaroſta in Poland, is partly military and partly civil, 
ſomewhat reſembling the high ſheriffs in England. They re- 
turn the king's revenue into the exchequer ; they have a power 


. to ſummon what we may call the poſſe comitatus; they have 


particular courts and officers, and all ſubjects muſt obey them 
in the exerciſe of their duty. If they are men of property or 
overnments under the republic, their rank is very reſpecta- 
le, and their authority extenſive, for they not only have ju- 
dicial powers, but they preſide at all criminal executions, and 
can enforce their own decrees. The ſtaroſtas, who have no 
property or command, act as our juſtices of the peace. Next 
to the ranks we have deſcribed, are the burghers, many of 
whom are foreigners, and all of them treated as mere mecha- 
nics by the nobility and gentry, whatever influence or property 
they may have in their reſpective corporations. As to the 
Poliſh peaſantry, they have neither power nor property, and 
are conſideted as mere ſlaves. Upon the whole, though every 
N | Rr 2 Peolijh 
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Paifh gentleman is not a nobleman, yet the great weight 1 


rivileges of the conſtitution reſt upon them. When aflem.. 
bled in a body, they form what is called the poſpolite ; and 
during their being in the field, all courts of juſtice are ſhut 
up; but they cannot be compelled to march above three 
leagues out of Poland, nor to continue embodied for above ſix 
weeks. Their perſons are free from all arreſts; and ſuch are 
the dila:ory forms of the Poliſb laws, that they ſeldom operate 


againſt a nobleman or a gentleman, for theſe terms are in many 


reſpects ſynonimous. | 

Notwithſtanding all the ſpecious ſhew of Poliſh freedom, 
and of the nation being linked together in the common cauſe 
of liberty, yet their degeneracy, their indolence, and poverty 
is incredible. They abuſe their powers by exceſſive drinking, 
to which they even proſtitute their voices, and their brutal 
behaviour to the wives and daughters of their tenants, is at 
once without controul and excuſe, farther than that a Poli 
peaſant approaches ſo near to the brute creation, that he has 


not the ſmalleſt idea of his wretched ſtate, provided he can 


ſatisfy the calls of hunger. Theſe peaſants, however, are the 
wealth of the gentry who live upon their landed eſtates, for 
the ſtaroſties are offices conferred by the crown, by way of 
rewards to antient military officers, or other old ſervants of 
the republic. In the inland parts of Poland, the Jand-holders 
take tneir rents in kind, and convert their proviſions, after 
ſerving their own families, into money, which 1s by no means 
plentitul in their country; though it is one of the fineſt in 
Europe, When a Poliſh army is brought to the ßeld, it is un- 
der no diſcipline, and their officers hold their commiſſions for 
life, their commands being proportioned to the properties they 
enjoy. We may therefore pronounce, that the inhabitants of 
no country abuſe the ineſtimable bleſſings of nature and liberty 
more than the Poles, who are ſaid to be ſo numerous, that 
Poland and Lithuania together, without hurting agriculture, 
can end two hundred thouſand men into the field. 

We ' ſhall not trace the hiſtory of Poland to fabulous 


times, but bt:oin \at the year 830, when the Poles choſe one 


Pigſtus, a wheel-right, but a man of exemplary virtue, for 
their duke. He proved ſo excellent a prince, that he is to this 
day the pride of the Poles, who, from him, call the native 
kings of their country Piaſts. He was ſucceeded in his vir- 
tucs and dignity by his fon, Ziemovitus, who, by his valour 
and juſtice, extended the dukedom; and though the govern- 
ment was not hereditary, yet he was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
Lechus, whoſe merits were equal to thoſe of his anceſtors. 
His ſon, Zememiſlans, was in the like manner raiſed to the 


dukedom, and he made the like good uſe of his power, which 


was inherited by his fon, Miecgſſaus. This prince was born 


blind, but recovered his fight when he was ſeven years of age. 
- The Poles had not yet embraced Chriſlianity, and Miccziſaus 


baving married ſeveral wives, without having children; tome 


Chri/lun 
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Chriftian monks perſuaded him to renounce Paganiſm and 
marry a Chri/tian princeſs. He tried the experiment, and it 


| ſucceeded; but according to the beſt accounts, he was a poor, 


bigotted, prieſt-ridden prince. He was ſucceeded, in 999, by 
his ſon, Boleſlaus the It, who united in his own perton the 
heathen and military CHriſtian virtues. He defeated the Ruſjrans 
and Bohemians, and was recognized as king by the emyeror 
Otho the IIld, and the pope. Having conquered Bohemia and 
Moravia, he carried his victorious arms againſt the Rifſſiaus, 
where they continued to be ſtill ſucceſsful. From Nala he 
marched into Saxony, which he conquered, together with 
Pomerania and Profs . Having ſubdued all his enemies, but 


with no great honour to his clemency, he died in 1025, and 


was honoured with the ſur- name of Great. He is ſaid to have 
inſtituted a council of twelve noblemen to aKift in the govern- 
ment, His treatment of the ducal Bohemia family, whom he 
ſubdued, ſhews him to have been a lawleſs barbarian, for he 
put out the eyes of the old duke, and his fon died in a dun- 
20N, 1 
Boleſlaus was ſucceeded by his fon, Mieczſſaus the IId; but 
the Ruſſians, Pruſſians, Morawians and Saxons, fell all at once 
upon Poland; nor had Micczſiaus any capacity for war; and 


he died of a frenzy in 1034. He had been ſo much deſpiſed 


by his ſubjects, that they ſet his fon, Caſimir, aſide from the 
ſucceſſion, and gave the regency to his mother, Riaa, who 
was ſoon baniſhed for her tyranny. A downright anarchy 
then ſucceeded in Poland, which was attended with acts of 
the moſt ſhocking barbarity and villainy. Young Caſimir had 
been driven out of Poland, and the country was overun with 
foreign enemies. The Poles applied to the popes, whoſe credit 
was then very high, but all they did was to take their money, 
as well as that of their enemies; and at laſt they recall-q 
young Caſimir, who was a monk in the abbey of Clugni. Re 
had leave from the pope to mount his father's throne, and to 
reſtore Poland to order and government. Though he was a 


bigot to the church of Rome, to which he made too great con- 


ceſſions, yet he ſhewed great courage and abilities in govern- 
ment, and he left his kingdom in a moſt proſperous ſtate in 
1058, The truth is, the Poles were, at this time, the ſubjects 
of the ſee of Rome, and their kings were ſubſtitutes to the 
popes, to whom they paid an annual tribute. Caſimir was 
ſucceeded by his fon, Boleſſaus the 11d, who, by his great ac- 
tions againſt the Bohemians, Pruſſians, Ruſſians and Hunga- 
rians, obtained the name of the Bold. He reconquered great 


part of the territory that had been acquired by Boleſlaus the 


Great, and conquered Kicvia. After a life ſpent in obtaining 
the moſt ſplendid victories, he ſunk into luxury, and ſpent his 
time in the countries he had conquered, particularly in Tia, 
then one of the moſt luxurious cities in the world, on the 


banks of the Borihenes, ſurrounded by a numerous court and 


army. The abſence of the Poles from their wives, is ſaid to 
| | Rx 3 have 
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have united the latter in the horrid deſign of raiſing their flayes 


and ſervants to their beds. Upon the return of the Poles, a de- 
ſperate battle enſued, in which the women fought by the ſides of 
their lovers, and Poland was deluged with blood. The ladies 


at laſt were ſubdued, but Bo/ziaus became a complete tyrant. 


He even murdered biirzops and clergymen, for which the 


thunder of the Vatican drove him out of his kingdom, and he 


died in the moſt deſpicable poverty, ſome ſay in the ſtation of 
a cook to a monaſtery in Carinthia, | 
In ic8., the pope gave the Poles leave to elect Uladiſiaus 
their ſovereign, — without the title of king. After a reign 
of trouble, he died in peace, in 1103. His ſon Boleſlaus the 
IIId, was one of the moſt warlike princes of the age. He 
defeated the emperor, Henry the IVth, and he is ſaid to have 
been preſent in foriy-ſeven pitched battles. Entering into a 
war with the Ruſſians, they defeated him, and the diſgrace is 
ſaid to have affected him ſo much, that it brought him to his 
crave. He had, before his death, divided his kingdom among 
his four ſons, but his will was ſet aſide by his eldeft, Viadiſlaus 
the IId, who was animated by his wife, Chriſtina, a lewd, am- 
bitious, woman. His reign was turbulent, and he was at laſt 
depoſed, and driven into Germany. In 1146, Boleſiaus the 
IV th, brother to the laſt duke (for the pope had not ſuffered 
them to reſume the title of kings) governed Poland. He prov- 
ed a worthy prince, and he aſſigned to his exiled brother the 
province of Silgſia, which has ever ſince been diſmembered 
from Poland. oy his reign, the rage of cruſading pre- 
vailed in Europe, and his brother, Fenry, made a campaign 
in the Holy Land, from whence he returned with the loſs of 
almoſt all the army which attended him. Soon after this, 
the exiled Uladi/ſlaus, and his wife, Chri/tina, perſuaded the 
emperor, Frederic Barbaroſſa, to invade Poland. The impe- 
rial army was ruined, but an accommodation ſucceeded, and 
Bel:flaus had leiſure to turn his arms againſt the Ruſſians, 
under the pious pretence of their being ſtil] heathens. His 
army was defeated, and the reſt of the reign of Boleſſaus was 
checquered with good and bad fortune, but he died in the 
year 4. He was ſucceeded by Mieczſiaus the IIId, ſur- 
named the Old, becauſe of the vaſt ſagacity he diſcovered when 
oung. He ſoon degenerated into a tyrant, and was depoſed, 
He was ſucceeded by his brother, Coſmir who proved a wiſe 
and a valiant prince, and obtained the ſurname of the Juſt. 
His reign was turbulent, through the practices of his brother 
and other relations, but his virtues endeared his memory fo 
much to the Poles, that when he died in 1194, his fon Lechus 


was raiſed to the ducal honour, notwithſtanding the intrigues 


of his depoſed uncle, Mieczſlaus, who at laſt depoſed him. 
He did not long poſicſs his ill acquired dignity, and he was 
ſucceeded by his fon, Liadiſſaus, who died in a few days; but 
the hiſtory of Poland, at this time, is very uncertain. All we 
know is, that in the year 1206, Lechus was reſtored, but his 

| | reign 
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reign proved a continued ſeries of foreign invaſions and dome- 
ſtic troubles, | | 

| We are in the dark as to the hiſtory of Poland, which was 
now a prey to the Tartars. Lechus had a brother, Conrade, 
who, to keep himſ-lf in poſſeſſion of Maſovia and Cujavia, 


called the knights of the Teutonic order to his affiſtance againit 


the A by which that order became poſſeſſed of the 
Poliſh Pruſſia. In 1226, we find Boleſſaus the Vth, ſon to 
Lechus, in poſſeſſion of Poland. He had wars with the Tar- 
tars, Ruſſians and Lithuanians; as had his couſin, Lechus, who 
ſucceeded him. Upon the death of Lechus, in 1289, great diſ- 
putes happened about the ſucceſſion, which at laſt devolved 
upon Premiflaus, a powerful Poliſh lord, who, to revive the 
lory and ſpirit of his ſubjects, reſumed the title of king. 
He was depoſed by the king of Bohemia, and affaflinated by 
conſpirators. In 1300, we find one Uladiſlaus Locticus named 
as king of Poland; but he was ſoon depoſed, and the crown 
given to Wenceſlaus, king of Bohemia. The Bohemian government 
was ſo diſagreeable to the Poles, that JYenceflaus was quick] 
driven from the throne, and Vadiſlaus Locticus was reſtored. 
He carried on a long and ſevere war againſt the knights of the 


Teutonic order, who were headed by the marquis of Branden- 


burgh; but in the end they were defeated, and the refidue of 
his reign was glorious. He was ſucceeded by his fon, Caſimir 
the IIId; and the kings of Hungary and Bohemia taking part 


with the knights of the Teutonic order, they drove him to great 


difficulties, though he was ſupported by the ſee of Rome. 
Having made the beſt accommodation he could, he turned his 
arms againſt the Ruſſians, and conquered Leopold and the Black 
Ryſja. He was, however, more diſting"iſhed for his civil, 


than his military arts, for he was the firſt who introduced a 


Tegular ſyſtem of laws into Poland, where it was approved of 


by a general diet. After a glorious reign, which was ſtained 


only by incontinency with women, he died in 1370, without 
iffue, and in him ended the race of Piaſtus in the male line. 

| Lewis king of Hungary, nephew to Caſimir, by his ſiſter, 
ſucceeded him in the throne of Poland; tho? his partiality to 
the Hungarians was ſuch, that the kingdom became ſoon a 
ſcene of bloodſhed and robbery. Foreign invaſions and rebel- 
lions ſucceeded, but his power prevailed over all, and he 
obliged the Poles to elect Sigiſmund, marquis of Brandenburgh, 
for his ſucceſſor. The Poles ſet his ſucceſſion aſide, as being 


obtained by conſtraint, and gave. their crown to Szgifmund's 


daughter, Hedwiga. She refuſed to marry the duke of Ha- 
ſovia, but could not obtain the conſent of her ſtates, to make 


a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, whom ſhe loved, her huſ- 
band. Fagello, duke of Lithuania, next courted her. Both 


he and his ſubjeQs were yet Pagans. He promiſed to profeſs 
Chriſtianity, to oblige them to do the ſame, and offered to an- 
nex Lithuania to the crown of Poland. Hedwiga ſtill loved 


the Auſtrian prince, and would have married him, againſt the 
, Rr 4 advice 
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advice of all her ſubjects, but Jagello diſlodged him at once 
from her court and her affections, at the head of an army, 
and ſhe having ſeen him, gave him her hand with more rap- 
tures than ſhe could have done it to his rival. 

Jagello having mounted the throne of Poland, changed his 


acceſſion of territory which he brought to Poland, by the pro- 
vinces of Samogitia, and Black Rufſia, as well as Lithuania, 
excited the jealouſy of the Teutonic knights; nor indeed were 
the Lithuanians themſelves pleaſed with their country being 
annexed to Poland. Thoſe diſcontents produced ſeveral wars. 
The Lithuanians were groſs idolaters, their religion being then 
2 compound of that of the Druids and the Magi; for they wor- 
ſhipped fire, and believed in the ſanctity of particular groves 
and temples. Uladiſiaus, in proceeding to their converſion, 
acted in a mild, but ſenſible manner; for he penetrated into 
their country, at the head of an army, and gave them ocular 
demonſtration of the vanity of their religion, by deſtroying 
their conſecrated groves, ſtatues and temples, with impunity. 
This opened the eyes of the Lithuanians, vaſt numbers of them 
embraced Chriſtianity. An archbiſhopric was founded in Vil- 
na, their c:pital, and Viadiſlaus left his brother, Shirpells, and 
his kinſman, /7tewda, his governors in the dukedom. H ir— 
gello was a tyrant, and forced /it5wda into the arms of the 
Teutonic knights, who, though initituted for the defence and 
propagation of Chriſtianity, oppoſed the converſion of the Li- 
thuanians, A moſt cruel war followed, and Vitotoda forced 
the king to make him ſole governor of Lithuania. This was 
about the time that Tamerlane was invading Greece. At firſt 
Vitowda obtained vaſt advantages over that great conqueror's 
generals; but at laſt he was overpowered by numbers, and the 
Teutonic knights proved a ſtill more barbarous army than the 
Tartars, who ravezed Poland, but in the end were entirely 
defeated by the valour of U/adi/ſavs. He is ſaid to have killed 
forty thouſand, and to have made thirty thouſand priſoners; 
but he is blamed for not having taken A7arienburgh, the capi- 
tal of the Poliſh Pruſſia. The knights thereby gained time to 
recover themſelves, under their great mailer, P/azwwen, who 
found means to debauch Yitawda from his allegiance, by of- 
fering to give him Lithuania and Samogitia in ſovereignty. He 
was, however, defeated in the held, as well as in the cabinet, 
by the firmneſs of Uladiiaus, who conquered all oppoſition, 
and died after a glorious reign of forty-eigit years. | 


He was ſucceeded by his fon, Uſadi/lezs the Vth, in 1434, 


being no more than nine years of age. During his minority, 
Poland and Lithuania were harraſſed by the Tartars; and when 
he was very young, he was forced to put himſelf at the head 
of his army, to oppoſe Amurath or Morad, the Turkiſh empe- 
ror, in the manner the reader has already ſeen. Some writers 
have repreſented Uladiflaus the Vth as king of Flungary at this 
time. Wi is certain that the Hungarians, — after, beſtowed 


pon 
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yon him their crown; and Ulaai/laus, after defeating the Vol. VIII 
Turks, made a molt glorious peace, both for himſelf and Chri- p- 84 TY 
endom, but he was over perſuaded, by the pope's legate, a leg, ; 
furious weak brained bigot, to violate his faith. He penetrated 
into Bulgaria, and fought the battle of Varna, in which he 
loſt his life, after giving proofs of the moiſt amazing courage, 
which deſeryed a better cauſe, Uladifiars the Vth was ſcarcely 
of age when he was killed; he having reigned ten years over 
the Poles, and four over the Hungarians. 3 
When Uladiflaus the Vth was killed, his brother, Caſmir, 1 444 
held Lithrania as a fief of Poland, Though about ten thou- CH 
ſand Poles, beſides Hungarians, had been killed in the battle of the IVch. 
Varna, yet Caſimir ſubdued Bogdan, the rebellious vaivode of 
Molllavia, then ſubject to Poland. About this time almoſt all 
Ruſjia revolted irom her tyrannical maſters, the Teutenic 
knights, and Dantzic, Thorn, Elling, Culm and Gatlub, put 
themſelves under Caſimir's protection. He was defeated by The Tez- 
the knights while he was beſtzging Marienburg; but by the ente 
atiſtance of the diet, he ſoon repaired his loſs, and, by a treaty knights. 
concluded at Thorn, he forced the knights to cede to him Po- 
merania, Culm, Marienburg, Stum, and Elbing, and to hold 
the reſt of Rufjia as feodatories of Poland. By this peace, the 
rand maſter obtained a ſeat in the Poliſb ſenate. After this, 
the hoſpoder of Moldavia put himſelf under the protection of 
Poland, and the Bohemians gave their crown to Uladifiaus, Ca- 
/mir's eldeſt fon, by which Caſimir almoſt ruined his country; 
Ulad:fſaus, at the flame time, aſpiring to the crown of Hun- 
gary, and thereby kindling a molt terrible civil war. He died 
in the year 1492, and his reign is ſaid to have firſt introduced 1452. 
deputies or nuncios to the dict. 5 
Caſimir the IIId was ſucceeded by his fon, John Albert, in 
prejudice of his two elder brothers, Vadiſaus, who was king 
of Hungary and Hahemia, and Sigiſaiussq. Their intereſts were % 
lo nearly balanced among the clectors, that when they could ee 
agree in nothing elſe, they agreed to raiſe their youngeſt bro- k 
ther, Fohn Albert, to the throne. This prince at firſt refufed 
to join in a confederacy propoſed by the Yenztians againſt the 
Turks, . but natural ambition got the better of his caution. He 
was defeated in an attempt he made upon /7alachia, where he 
loft ſix thouſand men, but authors do not agree upon particu- 
lars, nor do we even know which party was the aggreſſor. 
Jobn Albert died in 1501, as he was making warlike prepara- 1501. 
er! to ſupport his claim of ſuperiority over the Teutonic 
nights. | 
Jahn Albert, who died in the forty-firſt year of his age, was Al-ran- 
ſucceeded by his brother, Alexander, great duke of Lithuonia; dir. 
by which the union between that duchy and Poland was con- 
hrmed. He was involved in war with his neighbours, the 
Muſcovites, Moldavians, and Tartars, over whom his generals 
obtained a complete victory, while he was on his dezth-bed. 


He reigned five years; but, though by his general courighy 
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he acquired a great character in hiſtory, we are told, Tuch 
was his profuſion, eſpecially to muſicians, that upon his death, 
his donations were revoked, and a law called the Statutum 
| Alexandrinum was paſſed, to prevent the like abuſes for the fu- 
Sigiſnund. ture, By the predilection of Alexander, his elder brother, Si- 
giſmund, who had been twice before a candidate for the crown, 
ſucceeded him. He tound his revenues, at his acceflion, in a 
miſerable plight, but by the aſſiſtance of his excellent miniſter, 
John Bonner, he retrieved them, and he proved to be one of 
the greateſt princes of his age. He ſuppreſſed a conſpiracy 
formed between his great general, Glinſſi, governor of Lith:- 
ania, and the czar of Miſcovy, for diſmembering that duchy 
from his crown; and he totally defeated, in repeated battles, | 
the Ruſſians, Walachians, and Moldavians, from whom he re- 
Hedefeats covered Smoelenſko, which they had ſurprized. He then entered 
the R., into a long war with Albert, marquis of Brandenburgh, who 
fans. had been choſen great maſter of the Teutonic order; and forced 
him to raiſe the ſiege of Dantzic. By his perpetual ſucceſſes 
againſt thoſe knights, he obliged the marquis, who had turned 
proteſtant, to abandon his great maſterſhip, and for that pur- | 
poſe he gave him half the province of Ruſſia, with the title of 
duke, which gave a mortal blow to the power of the Teutonic | 
order. His vaſt ſucceſſes, and the power his family had ac- 
quaes, attracted, at laſt, the jealouſy of the emperor Charles 
the Vth, who excited the Rſſians, and the other barbarous 
neighbours of Poland, to invade her. The fortune of Sigi 
mund prevailed over all, till his nephew, Lewrs, the ſon of his 
Vol. VIII. elder brother, Uladiflaus, king of Hungary, Bohemia, and Si- 
P. 13% 7efia, loſt his life in the battle of Mohatz, againſt the Turks, in 
1520. 1526, This was a ſevere blow to the houſe of Jagello, for the 
daughter and heir of Lewis, married Ferdinand of Auſtria, and 
in her right he poſſeſſed her dominions. That event is ſaid to 
have ſhortened the days of Sigiſmund, though he was then 84 
years of age. Before bis death, he had entirely ſubdued all his 
barbarous enemies; ſecured the ſovereignty of Poland over the 
ducal Ruſſia, and reannexed the province of Maſovia to his 
1548. . crown. He died in 1548, with the character of being the moſt 
His cha- powerful and fortunate prince that had ever filled the throne of 
racer. Poland, and endued with more perſonal ſtrength and accom- 
pliſhments than any man of his age. 
Sigi/mund Sigiſmund the IId ſucceeded his father, Sigiſmund the Iſt, 
the IId. without any previous election, becauſe his right had been ac- 
knowledged by the diet during his father's lifetime. He was 
a wiſe and moderate prince, and improved his dominions by 
the arts of peace. Soon after his acceſſion, the Teutonic knights 
in Livonia were diſpoſſeſſed of almoſt all that country, by the 
Ruſſians ; but they were ſuccoured by Sigiſmund, at the head 
of a hundred thouſand men. S. hs was not quite difin- 
tereſted in the aſſiſtance he gave * on this occaſion. After 
he had made up a difference between Ketler, the grand maſter, 
and his knights, he inſiſted that not only they, but all the 
| | | | Livonians, 


4 


ments exaſperated Baſilides, the powerful czar of 8 
1 


but the memory of its princes are ſtill dear to the Poles. line. 


Batori, prince of Tranſylvania, Had the male line of Jagello 
diſputed in that family; but no ſooner was it extinct, than in- 


almoſt all the courts of Eusepe The management of the 


a confederacy againſt his ſon. It would be endleſs to give a 


diſliked his remaining in France. It was oppoſed, at firſt, not Poland. 


election was next to unanimous, and he was crowned in 1574, 1574, 


| juſt beginning to endear him to their affections, when he heard 
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Livonians, ſhould acknowledge his ſovereignty. They wer 
obliged to ſubmit, but Ketler was indemnity for 8 — 
Riga to Si giſmund, and for reſigning his grand-maſterſhip, by 
being made duke of Cœurland and Semigallia, which his poſte- 
rity was to hold under the crown of Poland; and he was at 
the ſame time declared governor of Livonia. Thoſe arrange- 


who fell into the Poliſß dominions with great cruelty. His 
troops were every where defeated by Radzevil, palatine of 

Vilna, and the other Poliſb generals, and he was forced to eva- 

cuate Lithrania This bloody war was ended by a three years 

truce, during which Sigiſmund died, with the character of poſ- 

ſeſling all the virtues oi a king, with ſome of the failings of a End of 
man. In him the male line of the Jagello family was ended ; the Jageilb 


Sigiſmund the IId left two ſiſters, Catharine, who was wife 
firſt to the duke of Finland, and afterwards to John, king of 
Sweden, and Anne, who was aiterwards married to Stephen 


continued, it is probable the ſucceſſion never would have been 
trigues for a ſucceſſor to the crown of Poland were formed in 


pope's legate promoted the election to a prince of the catholic 
religion, and the archduke Erneſt of Auſtria was thought of. 

He miſled it, by the unſeaſonable pride and punctilio of his Eu ury of 
father, the emperor, which was ſuch, as united all the Poles in Anjou, 


detail of all the intereſts and factions of the candidates, but at 
laſt the election fell upon the duke of Anjou, brother to Charles 
the gth of France. I hat prince was then in ſome reputation 
with the Roman catholics, on account of his ſucceſſes againſt 
the proteſtants; and his intereſt was ſtrenuouſly promoted by 
one Croſoſit, a Polander of intrigue and addreſs. In ſhort, he js choſen 
carried the election through the intereſt of his brother, who king of 


only by the houſe of Auſtria, but by the German proteſtants ; 
but upon Henry's promiſing all that was required of him, par- 
ticularly to maintain à fleet in the Baltic, and to e the 
princeſs Anne, younger ſiſter to the late king Sigiſmund, his 


at Cracow. His appearance, his magnificence and politeneſs, 
far different from what the Poles had ever ſeen before, were 


of his brother's death, by which he became king of France. 

We have already given an account of Henry's clandeſtine eſcape Vol. XI. 
out of Poland, which he effected in a maſterly manner; but all p. 369. 
his ſoothing letters could not prevent his exaſperated ſubjects 

from depoſing him on the 15th of July 1 75: The primate of 
Gneſna, at the head of the ſenate, elected and proclaimed the 


emperor Maximilian king of Poland; but the princeſs Anne 
; con- 
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Steplen continuing ſtill unmarried, the Pra/? party choſe S:zphen Ba- 
Vater! tort, prince of Tranſylvana, who made her his wife, and he ac- 
King. cordingly mounted the throne. Maximilian was preparing to 
| diſpute it with him when he died, and Batori was recognized 

king by all Poland, the city of Dantzic excepted, who pre- 
tended to be independent of Poland. The Dentzichers being 
ſupported by the Germans and Ruſſiuns, obſtinately rejected all 
the terms offered them by Stephen, and were declared rebels, 


duty. He ſucceeded, however, at laſt, for he beſieged their 

City, and their brave general, Collea, was killed in a ſally, 

They accepted of the terms propoſed by Stephen, who con- 

firmed their privileges. | | 

War with Ihe reduction of Dantz:c did not prevent the bloody invaſions 
Ruſſia. of the Ruffians, who laid waſte all Livonia, and other pirts of 
1578. the Poliſß territories, till they were defeated in 1578, by Se- 
p. 498. phen. We have, in the hiſtory of AZz/covy, mentioned the 
| progreſs of this war, the events of which were too inhuman 
and ihocking to be repeated here. The Nuſſians were not the 

only enemies the Poles had to oppoſe, for the Swedes, as we 

have already ſeen, aſſerted, by arms, their claims upon Livs- 


15 their common enemy, and they conſequently propoſed to unite 
againſt him, but the weight of the war fell upon Stephen, who 
beſieged Pleſtoꝛo, one of the ſtrongeſt cities in the north, and 

well garriſoned. The perſeverance of Batori continued the 

ſiege under infinite difficulties ; and we have already ſeen how, 

by the mediation of the pope's legate, the peace of the north 

was reſtored. After this Batori, who had loſt about fifty thou- 

ſand men in his lait campaign, applied himſelf to the civil and 
military eſtabliſhments of his kingdom, and had the addreſs to 

attach the Coſſacs, who had before lived in a ſtare of ſavage 
nature, to his crown, and to render them, by diſcipline, uſe- 

ful troops. He even introduced amons them many of the arts 

of life, but a freſh war breaking out with Sweden, he was obliged 

again to take the field, in order to“ ſave Riga, which had re- 

1585. volted. Before he could effect this, he died, but without being 


character the crown upon his family. It is ſufficient, in teſtimony of 
of S7ep/cn. Stephen's great abilities, to ſay, that from a middling ſtation, 
he raiſed himſelf to power and royalty, in which he maintained 


13 à moſt deified his memory. . 
guns Though the crown of Poland, at this time, may be literally 
184742. called elective, yet both the Poles and Lithnaunians (till retained a 
great affection for the remains of the 'agells family. Prince 
&:nifzrnnd of Sweden, was ſon to the eldeſt ſiſter of Caſimir the 


ild, and her younger ſiſter, Batori's widow, was ſtill alive, 
and was forming a powerſul party for her nephew. *T he other 
candidates were three prinees of the houſe of 4u/iria, Er neſt, 
viatihias, and Maaiimiliam, together with Theodorr, the car 


but Stephen found great difficulty in reducing them to their 


nia. The Poles and Swedes at laſt diſcovered that Ba/ilowitz was 


Rangoon e , ⁰ , , / , e 


Peatnard able to prevail with the diet of Poland to ſettle the ſucceſſion of 


himſelf by wiſdom and intrepidity, and that the Poles have 
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of Muſcovy. The vaſt eccleſiaſtical influence in the Pi 
diet, favoured Sigiſmund, who had declared himſelf of the 
Romiſh religion, and had likewiſe on his fide the intereſt of the 
Porte, the fenate, and the Po/zh army, which was commanded 
by Zamoſs1, a perſon of great abilities, both civil and military, 
and S:g7/mund was accordingly proclaimed on the gth of A7 1599 
1587. We have already mentioned the terms and views upon p. 95 : 
which Sigiſmund accepted of the Poliſh crown, and that he 2 
was oppofed by Maximilian, prince of Auſtria. Sigiſmung's 
agreeing, however, to all that was demanded of him by Za- 
m/e; and the patriot Poles, gave him an undiſputed ſuperiority; 
and Zamaſei beat a German army, which was on its march to 
ſupport Maximilian's claim. A ſecond engagement enſued, The A. 
in which Maximilian was made priſoner; à victory which ſe- Han de- 
cured the crown to Sigiſinund, and coveted Zamſti with glory. ſeated 
All that the houſe of 4z/7ria could do, was to prevail with the : 
pope to ſend cardinal Aldobrandini to ſollicit in behalf of Max- 
imiliun. The prelate made ſtrong efforts to prevail with &i. 
giſnund to ſuffer Maximilian to retain the title of king, even ; 
after he had renounced the crown; and a large ſura was offered | 
for his ranſom. Sigiſmmud magnanimouſly rejected both pro- 
poſals. He freely gave Maximilian his liberty, but forced him 
to renounce his title to royalty. | : 

In 1595, S:g7fmund's compromiſe with Mærimilian, left him 2590. 
in tranquillity ; and he was beginning to mate fome excellent A peace, 


* regulations in the conſtitution of Poland, when he was forced 
v, to turn his arms againſt the Tæris and Tartars, the latter of 
th whom were defeated by Zameſti, though their army under 
1 their khan conſiſted of a hundred thouſand men. This bar- 
d barous war was renewed for {everal years; but at laſt a peace 
0 was concluded with the Tse, under the mediation of the 


Engliſb embaſſador, which reſtored a ſhort tranquillity to Po- 


7 7 | 
>- land, We have already ſeen the events that followed upon P. got. 
t5 Sgiſmund's acceſſion to the throne of Sweden by his father's 


d death, and how he viſited that kingdom in 1293. Upon his 1593, 
return to Poland, Sigiſinund loft the crown of Sweden, on ac. 
count of his religion, and was finally depoſed in 1604, when 1604. 


Sv & p 
1 . 


2 


5 his uncle Charles was declared king of Steen. This naturally 
F brought on a war between the two nations, the events of p. cog. 
L which we have already related. The Swedzs were every where ibid. 
d beaten by Zamoſki and Chaſtiewitz, Sigiſmund's generals, and ig. 
"= obliged to evacuate Livonia and Finland. Thoſe vaſt acquiſi · 
tions encouraged S7y;/mund to become a candidate for the 
7 throne of Niſſia, in oppoſition to the tyrant Poris. Sigiſinund. 
1 however, at hr{t eſpouſed the intereſt of the ſuppoſed Demetrius, 
2 as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Rzffiz: But, in 1611, he in- 1611. ; 
O vaded Nalin in his own right, and began a moſt dreadful war, War with 
X with ſuch ſucceſs, that he took One, and was advincing Ruſha re- 
r to the capital, when a party of the Rujjtans agreed to raiſe his newed. 
, ſon,” Liadiſſaus, to the throne of the czars. The hiſtory of 
; Roſa will inform our readers of the conſequences of this 9 
I 2 | | Ve 
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We are told that S:gi/mund reſolved to conquer Ruſjia for his 

ſon, rather than owe it to the election of its barbarous incon- 

ſtant inhabitants. It is certain that Sigiſnund, inſtead of ſend- 

ing his ſon to take poſſeſſion of Mo/cow, truſted the defence 

of it to a garriſon of ſeven thouſand Poles, who, after a brave 

defence, were obliged to ſurrender it to their enemies, he him- 

ſelf returning to Poland. This gave the finiſhing blow to all 
Sigiſmund's towering hopes of conquering, not only Ruſjja, 

but his hereditary kingdom of Sweden, for neither he nor his 

fon, Uladi/laus, could ever after make any effectual attempt 

againſt the Ruſſians. Some writers have juſtified Sigiſinund in 

his conduct during this war, upon two principles; fir, becauſe 

the Ruſſians united againſt him, and rendered his future ſue- 

ceſs impracticable. Secondly, becauſe his arms were diverted, 

by the preparations the Turks were making againſt his domi- 

Vol. VIII. nions. The reader, in the hiſtory of. Sweden, has already 
p. 195, ſeen how well Sigiſmund's apprehenſions were founded. In 


 & /#9.- © the year-1615, he made a truce for fourteen years with the 
1615. Ruſſians by which the Poles were, during that time, to keep 
poſſeſſion of the duchies of Severia, Czernchew, and Novogrod, 


which they had conquered. 
1620. In 1620, Bethlem Gabor, who had made himſelf maſter of 
War with Tranſylvania, prevailed upon the Turks to make war upon Si- 


the Turks, giſmund, for having joined the emperor of Germany againſt 


Ibid. im. The Poliſb general, Zolkieſti, was defeated and killed, 
in attempting to ſuccour the prince of Moldavia againſt the in- 
fidels, but Vadiſſaus bravely oppoſed the immenſe troops of 
the Othmans, which were headed by their emperor, who, after 
Joſing eighty thouſand men, was obliged to make peace, 
The Swedes took advantage of this war, and invaded Poland, 

with ſuch ſucceſs, that Sigiſmund loſt Elbing, Memel, Braunſ- 
Berg, Pillau, with all Livonia, which were ceded to the Swedes 
1632. by treaty, and Sigiſmund died in 1632. He was a prince of 

Death of great ſpirit and conduct, but his ambition to become maſter of 

Sigiſnund. Ruſſia, to recover the crown of Sweden, and to eſtabliſh the 
catholic religion, rendered him the dupe of the houſe of Au- 
Aria, and occaſioned infinite calamities to Poland. Dey 
his laſt moments, he conſidered his nephew, Gu/tavus Adol- 
phxs, as being no other than the uſurper of the throne of 
Sweden, and he placed its crown on the head of his ſon, Ula- 

„ diflaus, but left the Poles to the free choice of his ſucceſſor. 
Nadiſſaus Prince John Caſimir, the ſon of Sigiſmund the IIId, by his 
ge ſecond wite, inſtead of ſeconding the ambition of his mother, 
| who endeavoured to raiſe him to the throne of Poland, headed 
a party which raiſed his elder brother, Uladiflaus, to that dig- 
1634 nity. In 1634, he defeated the Ruſſians, who had laid fiege to 
Smolenſkzo ; and the Turks having taken advantage of their it 
ruption into Poland, by invading it in another quarter, were 
defeated likewiſe ſo completely, that the vizier ordered the 
| baſha, who commanded the expedition, to be ſtrangled. Thoſe 


victories were glorious for Poland, and reſtored her to a fan, 
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his of tranquillity ; but after the untimely death of G Adol- 
n- phus, Uladiflaus laid hold of the defeat of the 13 


1d- ingen, to oblige them to give up all that they held in Pruſſia, 


nce and to agree to a truce for twenty-nine years. 
ave We have already mentioned the Cofſacs who lived in ſubjec- The C/ 
m- tion to Poland, but with fo full an enjoyment of their privile- facs tak 6 
all ges that many of the Poles who were oppreſſed by their tyrant arms of 
ſia, lords, took —_ in the Ukraine, where they were gladly 3 
his received by the C ſacs. This gave a handle for many of the Pole 4 
npt reat 4 lords, who held eſtates from which they reaped 
{in ut very little benefit in the Ukrazne, to perſuade the king and 
uſe the ſenate to reduce the Coſſacs to the ſame ſtate of ſlavery as ; 
uC= the Poliſh peaſantry. A Poliſh generals Koniekſpolſki, was ſent 
ed, to the Ukraine, where he erected the fort of Hudac, at the 
mi- confluence of the Zvamer and the Nieper. The Caſſacs took 
ady arms, but Konzekſpolſk: obliged them to deliver up their leader, 

In Baulauſti, and many of their principal men, upon a ſolemn 

the treaty, and a promiſe of pardon under the hand of Uladiflaus 
eep MW himſelf; but all of them were infamouſly put to death; and a 
rod, WM reſolution was taken in the diet of Poland to take from the 

Coſſacs their capital fort of Techtemeravzia, to aboliſh their pri- 

of vileges, to reduce them to a ſtate of ſlavery, and to bridle them 

di- with a ſtanding army. The Poliſb nobles, ſwelled with the mad 
inſt MW notions of enſſaving all who had the misfortune to be under 
ed, them, enforced their decrees by a powerful army, which invaded 

in- Wl the Ukraine, and beſieged the fort of Techtemeravia, but were 
; of completely defeated by the Coſſacs. The latter retained ſtill fo 
fter much of the barbarian ſimplicity and honeſty, that they of- 
ace, Wl fered to lay down their arms, and to behave as quiet ſubjects 
ind, to Poland, provided they were reinſtated in their former privi- 
inſ- leges. This was agreed to, but the terms were again moſt 
edes perfidiouſly violated by the Poliſb lords. | 
e of One Kzmielniſki, a leading man among the Coſacs, had ob- Rebellion 
rof MW tained an eſtate, which he cultivated, and on which he built of X=mi- 
the a houſe, but both were claimed and adjudged to Jarinſti, a elriſti. 
Au- Poliſh lord, who, not contented with ſtripping the Ukrazner of 
in his eſtate and houſe, raviſhed his wife, and then murdered both 
hl. her and his ſon. Kzmielniſki then put himſelf at the head of 
e of the Co/ſacs, and a general revolt enſued; but in the mean while 
Jla» Ladiſlaus died, in 1648. He is ſaid to have been the beſt ge- 1648. 
; neral in Poland, but we can have little idea of the ſpirit or 
his virtue of a prince who can hold a ſceptre, and yet be obliged 
_ 7 become acceſſary to the moſt infamous violations of public 
ide ith. | | 
dig- After many diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion, John . 7 Er Ca- 
eto mir, brother to the late king, ſucceeded to the crown of - ſimi king. 
rin Ind, in oppoſition to Ragotzhi, prince of Tranſylvana, and | 
vers WW the czar of Muſcovy. Though he was at the time of his elec- 

the W tion, a Jeſuit and a cardinal, yet his reputation was ſo great, 
hoſe © that he was peaceably proclaimed on the zcth of November. 

Rate ¶ During the intrigues for his election, Xzmiciniſei, at the head 


of 
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of the Coſſacs and Tartars, carried his revenge againſt the 2 
nobility to the moſt barbarous exceſſes. He entirely 4 
feated three conſiderable Poliſh armies; he gave no quarter to 
the nobility or gentry ; and his progreſs was ſuch, that not 
only Cracow,*but Warſaw muſt have fallen into his hands, 


had it not been for a quarrel between the Cy/acs and the Tar. 


tars, about the immenſe plunder they had made, which in- 


duced the former to return to the Ukraine, The nobility 


thought this was a favourable opportunity for their new king 


Hts wars 
with the 
Cofjacs. 


to appear at the head of his army, but Cæſimir obſtinately ex- 
cuſed himſelf, becauſe he thought the grounds of the quarrel 
were indefenfible on the part of the Poles. The nobility finding 
the king inflexible, raiſed two other great armies, one of them 
ſaid to conſiſt of fifty thouſand men, which was in like man- 
ner defeated by the Co//acs and Tartars, who took Kiow. At 
laſt their barbarities aroſe to a height, which conquered all the 
ſcruples of Caſimir. He put himſelf at the head of his troops, 
attacked and defeated the barbarians; but, in conſideration of 


their provocations, he granted them a peace, by which they 


of Severia, Simolerijieo and Kirov. 


were reſtored to their privileges, and the exerciſe of their reli- 


gion, which was that of the Greek church. This peace nei- 


ther ſquared with the haughtineſs of the Poliſß nobility, nor 
the ambition- of 1 who had formed a ſcheme of 
erecting himſelf into a ſovereign of the Ukraine, under the 


protection of the Porte. The war, in ſhort, was renewed 
with additional fury, by the Cœſſacs and Tartars. 


Caſimir raiſed an army of a hundred thouſand Poles, and 
at Bereteſtoto; he defeated the Tartar army, conſiſting of 
three hundred thoufand men. The C:ffacs, upon this, retired 
precipitately to the Ukraine, and obtained pardon, upon pro- 
miſing to obſerve the terms of the late treaty. In the mean 
time, however, many of the great Poliſb lords, reſenting the 
peace that had been granted to the Co//acs, attached themſelves 
to the Ruſſians and the Szocdes, who were now the declared 
enemies of Poland. The former took 99 1 1 and Vilna, 
and ravaged Lithuania; and we have, in the hiſtory of Sweden, 


| ſeen how near the Swediſi monarch was to making an entire 


conqueſt of Poland, the motives for attacking it, and the events 


which rendered his expedition fruitleſs. . among 
reſſe 


others, ſought to make an advantage of the di s and divi- 
fions of Poland; but the Swedes withdrawing from thence, he 
was beat by the Poles, and obliged to accept of a diſhonour- 


able peace. By the treaty of Oliva, which was concluded in 


1660, the Sroches gave up molt of their conqueſts in Poland, 
and John Caſimir r nounced all his claims upon the crown of 


| Sweden; and thus the tranquillity of Poland was re-eſtabliſhed, 


and Caſimir reigned with additional luſtre, ariſing from his 
own courage and prudence. But we are not to omit, that by 
the treaty of Oliꝛa, the Poles ceded to the Ruſſians the duchy 
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This dawn of proſperity to Poland was ſoon overcaſt. The Caſfimir 
Poliſb nobility, with Lubemirſei, the crown general, at their reũgns the 
head, pretended to be jealous of Caſimir's intentions, becauſe crown. 


he had taken a body of Cermar mercenaries into his pay; but, 
in reality, they hated him for his virtues, and for the humane 
conceſſions he had made to the Caſſacs. Matters ſoon came to 
extremity, and the royal party was defeated. Though even 
after this, the conquerors pretended great ſubmiſſion to the 
king, yet he diſtruſted them ; and being obliged to diſmiſs his 


German mercenaries, he found his authority deſpiſed, upon 


which he voluntarily refigned the crown, and retired to the 
abbey of St. Germain, in France, where he indulged the fine 
vein he had for Latin poetry, and where he died a few years 
after. Some have praiſed his reſignation as magnanimous, and 
others as mean. It partook, perhaps, of both characters. He 
ſcorned to be a king without power or reſpect, but rather than 
undergo the toils of aſſerting his prerogative, he gave too 
much way to his natural love of eaſe and retirement; for he 
never could ſuffer himſelf to be treated with the name of ma- 
jeſty after his abdication. | 


1699, 


The great duke of Ruſſia, at the head of eighty thouſand Mi bal 


men, lent him by the czar, his father, was a candidate for the 
crown of Poland, and actually renounced the Greet religion, 
that he might ſucceed. His rivals were the prince of Conde, 


king. 


the duke of Neuburgh, and prince Charles of Lorrain. It was 


diſcovered that the prince of Conde had gained his intereſt by 
corruption, and the diet obliged the primate to exclude him. 


Incredible were the intrigues and confuſion that followed, but 


at laſt the election fell upon a Piaft, Michael Coribut „ 
ſei, one of the moſt obſcure and pooreſt of the Poliſb nobility, 
and the great lords acquieſced in his election merely on ac- 
count of his inſignificancy. His election happened on the 17th 
of 1 1670. | 

f 


3 


1670. ' 


chael married the daughter of the emperor Ferdinand, to His un- 


whoſe ſon, 2” he had been a domeſtic. This gave um- fortunate 
brage to the Poles, as if their humble king, who had with reign, 


tears refuſed his dignity, intended to render himſelf abſolute, 
by the aſſiſtance of the houſe of Auſtria, and his reign proved 
a continual ſeries of misfortunes to his country. The czar, 
in reſentment of his ſon's treatment, entered into a confede- 
racy with the Turks, who took Kaminzeck, the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt important bulwark of Poland, on the fide of Turkey. 
This was the greateſt conqueſt the infidels had ever made over 
the Poles, and it was ſo unexpected, that it was thought to 
have been given up by the treachery of Sobigſei, and ſome 
great lords, who wanted to render their ſervices neceſlary to 
the republic. No meaſures being taken to oppoſe the progreſs 


of the Turks, Michael was obliged to make a ſhameful peace, 
by which he gave up Podolia to the Coſſacs, and to pay an an- 
nual tribute to the Porte, with other ſcandalous conditions, 
which we have already related, as we have the reaſons why 
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the war broke out afreſh, and therefore ſhall not repeat them, 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that when the infidels were on the point 


of conquering all Poland, they ſuffered one of the greateſt de. 


feats they had ever received from Sobigſei; but he was diſabled 
from purſuing his victory, by the diſbanding of the poſpolite, 
whoſe ſtated time of ſervice was now expired. In the mean 
while, king Michael died, and freſh intrigues were ſet on foot 
for a new election. | | | 
The ſecond fon of the czar of Muſcovy, the elector of Bran. 
denburgh, prince George of Denmark, and the prince of Tray. 
Sylvama,- were the declared candidates at firft, but ſeveral 
others ſoon appeared, particularly the prince of Lorrain, who 
had the intereſt of the queen dowager and the Lithuanian, 
Scbieſki had privately an eye upon the crown, but declared 
that he reſerved his intereſt for a prince of the houſe of Bour- 
ben, whom he was not at liberty to name. Paez, the grand 
marſhal of Lithuania, had always been the rival of Sobigſti, 
and oppoſed him with great violence in the diet of election; 


but the aſſembly inclining ſtrongly to a Piaſt, it fell upon John 
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Sobieſki, whoſe title was univerſally recognized. | 
Sobieſti's birth was illuſtrious, and he had riſen through al! 
the gradations of military honour, to the throne, where he 
found himſelf involved in a war with the Turks and the Coſſacs. 
His great qualities for government ſoon appeared, and gained 
him the confidence of all parties ; but he found it difficult to 
draw out the polpe ite againſt the 7 zr4#s, who were making a 
progreſs in Poland, Finding himſelf, at laſt, at the head of 
an army, he took the field, and diſpoſſeſſed Dorezenſi:, the 
Coſſac general, of the greateſt part of the Ukraine, Upon this, 
the Turks offered terms of peace, which were rejected by John; 
but while he was in the career of victory, he was deſerted by 
his army, and diſabled from retaking Kaminieck, We have, 
in the hiſtory of the Othman empire, given the particulars of 
Sobieſci's ſucceeding campaigns againſt the Turks, and the 
victories he obtained, with very unequal forces, till he obliged 
the infidels to agree to a peace, by which they renounced the 
Ukraine, and all their conqueſts, excepting Kaminiech, and 
likewiſe their claim of tribute, | : 
So glorious a peace rendered the republic of Poland, and its 
monarch, illuſtrious all over Europe. Being diſobliged by 
the haughty proceedings of the court of Vienna, he refuſed to 
join the emperor, Leopold, in a league againſt the infidels, but, 
at the ſollicitations of his queen, and the pope, he yielded, 
and in the year 1683, ſigned that alliance with Leopold, which, 
as we have already ſeen, delivered Germany, and probably all 
Europe, from the yoke of the Othmans. Sebieſts was, at that time, 
the moſt glorious monarch that had ever filled the throne of Po- 
land; but, notwithſtanding his victories, Leopold ſeemed cold, 
inſenſible, and even ungrateful to his ſervices, and refuſed to 
treat him on the footing of equality with himſelf, He, per- 


haps, contracted too great a contempt for the Turks, and 
7 : thereby 
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thereby ſuffered a defeat at Bartan, through the ſuperiority of 
his enemy's numbers ; but he ſoon had his revenge, by again 
defeating the infidels, and taking Barkan. Returning in tri- 
umph to Poland, the great lords began to ſuſpect that he in- 
tended to render the crown hereditary in his family. Their 
diſtruſt went ſo far, that they refuſed to ſupport him in ſeveral 
campaigns he afterwards made againſt the Turks in Podolia and 


Moldavia. Though he took Gran, yet his expeditions being 
chiefly made at his own expence, were far from being anſwer⸗ 


able to the former honour he had acquired, and ſome of them 
were unſucceſsful, though conducted with the greateſt abilities 
and courage. | 


While the praiſes of 7h were reſounding through all Eu- ; | 
rope, he was unhappy at home, where he found himſelf beſet 2 


with conſpiracies, even among his own relations ; and, to- 
wards the latter end of his reign, it became unpopular. He 
was diſappointed by the powerful family of the ben in 
his attempt to get his ſon, prince James, declared his ſucceſſor. 


Poland then became a ſcene of diviſions and diſtractions, and, 


perhaps, Sobieſei being now old, and diſappointed in his fa- 
vourite view, took too little concern in the affairs of govern- 
ment, applied himſelf too much to amaſs money, and had 
ſhewn too great indulgence to his ambitious queen. His death 


happened by a fit of the apoplexy in 1696. To all the civil 


and military accompliſhments that could adorn a great mo- 
narch, Sobieſei added a conſiderable degree of learning and 
knowledge in the languages. He died in the ſeventy-ſecond 
year of his age, and the twenty-ſecond of his reign. 


by miſ- 
fortunes, 
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1696, 


Sobieſki, before his death, had reſigned the command of the Intrigues 


army to the grand general, Jablanoꝛuſti; but his authority upon the 
availed but little in preventing the horrid ſcenes of confuſion. ge ath of 
that followed in'the diets, the particulars of which are trifling Schi, 
and immaterial. Some degree of reſpect, however, was paid concern- 
to the queen dowager and her three ſons, the princes James, ing his 
Conflantine and Alexander; and prince James entertained ſan- ſucceſſion, 


guine expectations of ſucceeding his father. His mother, 


againſt the advice of the nobles, arrived at Cracow, to manage 


the intrigues in his favour ; and though the Tartars were ra- 


vaging Podolia, the army refuſed to obey any leader till its 
arrears were paid. The enemies of the Sobieſi family pro- 


poſed to lay hold of the treaſures amaſſed by the late king, 


and were with difficulty prevented from executing their inten- 
tion. Matters were in this fituation, when a confederacy of 
the nobility was formed for ſecuring a free election, the time 
of which was fixed to the 15th of May 1697; and, in order 
to exclude the family of the late king, the nomination of a 
Pig to the crown was declared to be an act of treaſon againſt 
the conſtitution. One Baronoꝛuſti, a worthleſs mean officer, 
had raiſed himſelf to be the head of the army, which he with- 
drew from its obedience to Sapieha, the crown general; and 


the Lithyanions united under Oginſti, who defeated b 
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All Poland was then filled with anarchy, blood and commo- 
tion, owing to the money and intrigues of the queen mother 
and the French embaſſador. The latter had the addreſs to 
effect a kind of a reconciliation between Og:inſe: and Sapieha. 
Baronowſhi raiſed pay for the army by putting the chief towns 
and the Jetus of Piland under military contribution. Thoſe 
public evils were encreaſed by freſh irruptions of the Turks - 
and Tartars. Had the intereſt of the Sobigſti family been pro- 
perly directed, it might have reſtored tranquillity to Poland; 
but the queen mother was divided in her affections for her 
children, and even the primate was for raiſing her ſecond ſon, 
prince Alexander, to the throne, becauſe he was born after 
his father's acceſſion. 


which The artful Polignac converted every circumſtance to the ad- 
terminate vantage of the prince of Conti, whom he propoſed as a can- 
in the didate for the crown. He was oppoſed by the imperial mini- 


election of ſter and the powers engaged in the grand alliance againſt France, 
the elector but an order which the queen dowager received after ſhe had 
of Saxony. broken with Palignac, who ſhe complained had betrayed her, 
plainly evinced that the French intereſt prevailed among the 

dietines! In ſhort, the French, as well as the imperial party, 

agreed to the excluſion of the Sobieſti family, and every day 

added to the number of the candidates. Livio Odęſchalchi, 

the pope's nephew, the dukes of Lorrain and Neuburgh, the 

prince of Baden, and two or three Piaſts were of the number; 

but all of a ſudden Frederic Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, a 

prince equally diſtinguiſhed by his riches, by his liberality, 

his fine perſon, and uncommon ſtrength, declared himfelf a 
candidate, having previouſly renounced the proteſtant religion. 

The diſtribution of immenſe ſums of money ſoon gained him 

a party, and the only competition now lay between 1 

and the prince of Conti. By this time Baronouſbi had loſt all 

credit with the ſoldiery. The French money was pretty much 
exhauſted in Poland, where tranquillity had been in ſome de- 

gree reſtored, when the final diet for the election was fixed. 

The diſputes were warm, and the corruption incredible, but 

the Saxon gold outweighed the French promiſes; for though 

the cardinal primate proclaimed the prince of Conti king, yet 

the biſhop of Cujavia did the ſame for the elector of Saxony, 

and adminiſtered the uſual oath to count Fleming, that prince's 


miniſter. | | 
The This double return occaſioned vaſt intrigues, but beſides mo- 
prince of ney, the eleQor had a ſtrong body of Saxon troops to ſecond 
Conti his pretenſions, while the ambitious projects of Lewis the 


leaves XIVth diſabled him from remitting money, the only means 
Poland. of the prince of Conti's ſucceſs. Auguſtus receiving the noti- 
fication of his election, advanced with the Saxon army, and 
had taken poſſeſſion of Cracow, a little before the prince of 
Conti arrived in Poland with a recruit of money for his party, 
and was * crowned on the 15th of September. His in- 
tereſt was greatly ſtrengthened by the pope's declining . 
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terfere in favour of the prince of Conti, and the citizens of 
Dantzic refuſing to receive the prince of Conti as king of Po- 
land. In a few days the decline of the French intereſt, not- 


- withſtanding all the ſupport given it by the primate, was 


viſible. The Saxon general, Brandt, advanced at the head of 


an army to Oliva, where he narrowly failed ſurprizing the 


perſons of the prince of Conti and Polignac, but he took Ma- 
rienburg, and a number of other places. The prince plainly 
ſaw that his intereſt was ruined, and made as decent a retreat 
as he could back to France, upon which even the primate, as 
the pope had done before, recognized the election of Auguſtus. 
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Notwithſtanding this recognition, the Poles were uncaly at Differen- 
the continuance of the Saxon troops in their country, and ces be- 
they were ſent to be quartered towards the ſea coaſts and the tween the 
frontiers. Upon which a general reconciliation among all Pojzs and 


parties took place, though great diſturbances ftill prevailed in t 
Lithuania, between the families of Sapieha and Oginſti. The 


latter was defeated, and Auguſtus declared that he intended to 
ſignalize the beginning of his reign by taking Kaminiec from 
the Turks. Before any thing of this kind could be effected, 


heir king. 


the famous confederacy, which we have already mentioned, p. 530. 


took place between Auguſtus and the czar Peter, and the Turks 
and Tartars ravaged Poland. Both the Poles and Lithuanians 
reſumed their jealouſy of the Saxon troops, and alledged that 
the expedition againſt Kamznec was no other than a pretence 
to detain them in Poland. Some temporary expedients were 


made uſe of to prevent bloodſhed, and the peace of Garlow:tz 


was concluded with the Turks. In 1700, Auguſtus found him- Vol. VIII. 
ſelf at liberty to attack Livonin, as had been concerted between p. 317, 
him and the czar; and we have, in the hiſtory of Sweden, 318. 
given a detail of the progreſs of that war, which proved ſo p. 532, 
unfortunate to Poland. After gaining a ſlight advantage over & eg. 


Melling, the Swediſh general, Auguſtus beſieged Riga in per- 


ſon, but the czar's defeat at Narva obliged him to raiſe the 
ſiege, after which Poland once more became a ſcene of confu- 
ſion, till Charles having entirely defeated the Saxons in repeated 
battles, gave the Poles Staniſlaus for their king, and he was 


crowned on the 4th of Oober 1705, The implacable Charles 


continued his victories over the Saxons and the Poles, in the 
intereſt of Auguſtus, till by the treaty of Alt-Ran/tadt the lat- 
ter was obliged formally to renounce all pretenſions to the 
crown of Poland, to acknowledge Staniſlaus, and to content 


| himſelf with retaining the title of king. For other particulars of 


this amazing revolution, the reader may conſult the hiſtory of 
Sweden. Tt is ſufficient to ſay, that after Charles had luſt the 
battle of Pultowa, Auguſtus, in 1709, re-entered Poland, and 
in his turn dethroned Stani/laus, who was likewiſe obliged to 
take refuge in Turkey, where he was made priſoner, In 1712, 
Auguſtus found himſelf ſo firmly ſettled on the throne of Pa- 


170g. 


1712. 


The elec- 


land, that in a diet held at //ar/atw, the election of Staniſlaus, tion of 


and all that followed upon it, was declared to be void. Not- S:anifiaus 
| 83 withſtanding declared 
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withſtanding this, freſh differences broke out between him 
and the Pole, but the prudent counſels of count Fleming pre- 
vented any rebellion. The quarrel at Thorn, between the 

eſuit ſtudents and the townſmen there, in 1724, threatened 
to kindle a freſh war in Europe. It began by the trifling refu- 
ſal of ſome proteſtant ſpectators to kneel at a proceſſion of 
the Jeſuits, which proceeding to blood, a party of ſoldiers 
interpoſed, and carried the 2 ee ring- leader priſoner to their 
guage, The FJeſuits raiſed a ſecond tumult, and another ſcuf- 


e enſued to their diſadvantage ; but they had intereſt enough 
with the preſident of the city to procure the releaſe of the pri- 


ſoner. Another priſoner ſtill remained in cuſtody, whoſe im- 
mediate releaſe was demanded by the 7eſuits, but refuſed by 
the preſident, and hoſtilities again commenced. The ſtudents 
wounded many of the Lutheran inhabitants (the proteſtant re- 
ligion being eſtabliſhed in Thorn by the treaty of Oliva) and 
carried off a German ſcholar priſoner. The proteſtants inſiſt- 
ed upon the releaſe of the ſcholar, and while the Feſuit princi- 
pal and the preſident were debating the matter, a freſh combat 
enſued between the Jeſuits and the townſmen, but they were 
parted by the town guard. Both parties were at laſt diſcharg- 
ed; but this compromiſe was ſo far from appealing the Zeſuit 


ſtudents, that they again attacked the burghers with all kinds 


of weapons, and even with fire arms. ' his exaſperated the 
populace ſo greatly, that they broke into the Jeſuits college, 
demoliſhed all its contents, and burned its rich furniture in the 
market-place, | 

The conſequences of this tumult prove the vaſt influence 
which the Fe/uzts had at that time, not only in Poland, but over 
all Europe. The treaty of Oliva had been guarantied by the 
crowns of Great Britain, Sweden and other proteſtant powers; 
but though it had been thus groſsly violated by the Jeſuits, 
they prevailed upon the general diet of Poland to enter upon 
no other buſineſs till the order had received ſatisfaction. Com- 
miſſioners were accordingly appointed to take examinations 
on the ſpot, and among them were prince Lubomiiſei, and the 
biſhop of Cijavia, who had proſtituted their conſciences to 


the Zeſuits, Their violences drove from the examinations 


the more moderate part of the commiſſioners, the priſons of 
the city were filled with the moſt creditable citizens, and every 
ſtep of the examination was carried on againſt juſtice and the 
cleareſt evidence. The citizens were charged with raiſing a 
ſedition and tumult, on a very ſmall provocation, and laying 
impious and violent hands on perſons and places devoted to 
God's ſervice, with the manifeſt connivance of their rulers 
and magiſtrates, whoſe office and duty it was to prevent the 
fame, and in open deftance and contempt of the conſtitutions 
of the republic of Poland, and of all laws human and divine. 
This indiq ment was preferred by the king of Poland's ſolicitor 
general, before the royal aſſeſſorial tribunal, or high court of 


Poliſh chancery, and enforced with all the virulence and ſo- 
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— even ſuffered to be heard, and at la 


Poliſh majeſty; thirteen more citizens were condemned to be 
beheaded likewiſe. Four who threw the image of the Virgin into 
the fire, were to have their right hands cut off, and afterwards 
to be quartered and burnt. The fixth article of the ſentence 
runs as follows, The other infringers and invaders of the ec- 
« cleftaſtical immunities, mentioned in the ſentence, to be fined 
« and impriſoned in the Tower, and the money ariſing from 
« the mulcts, to be laid out in erecting a ſtone pillar, with 
the ſtatue of the Bleſſed Virgin on the top, upon the ſpot 
« of ground where her ſacred image was defaced and burnt, 


&« to ſerve for an everlaſting memorial and atonement of that 


« horrid impiety.“ 
The fame ſentence contains many other 2 One 
half of the magiſtrates of Thorn were to be Roman catholics; 


the Lutheran church of St. Mary was given up to the papiſts; 
the Lutheran churches were removed out of the city, and the 


Romiſb proceſhons admitted into it. The execution of the 
ſentence was committed to prince Lubomirſſi, who carried it 
through with all the circumſtances of barbarity. One of the 
criminals ſaved his life by embracing popery. It was in vain 
for the friends of the condemned parties to endeavour to gain 
time for the interpoſition of the proteſtant powers in their 
favour, and to make their applications to his Poliſß majeſty's 
clemency, for prince Lubomirſti dreading the event, antici- 
pated the execution of the ſentence by eight days. The kings 
of Great Britain, Pruſſia, Denmark and. Sweden, intereſted 
themſelves warmly in behalf of the proteſtants, but all was 
to no purpoſe, Even the pope's nuncio pleaded in favour of 
the condemned, but in vain; nor is it greatly for the credit of 
the proteſtant princes of that time, that they never could ob- 
tain the ſatisfaction which ſo notorious a breach of a ſolemn 


treaty required. 
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hiſtry of the proſecuting Jeſuits. The * accuſed were and the 
entence was pro- execution 
nounced. The preſident, Roſner, and the vice N of the 
Czernich, were condemned to loſe their heads, and their eſtates proteſ- 
were confiſcated, but Czernich was afterwards pardoned by his tants. 


Prince Ferdinand of Courland was at this time living in an Auguſtus 
obſcure manner at Dantzic. He was uncle to that duke of fails in his, 


Courland who was married to the princeſs Anne of Ruſſia, and endea- 


who died without iſſue; but though Ferdinand was the laſt of yours to 


the Kettler family, the ducheſs ſeized upon his inheritance, procure 


and about the year 1726, almoſt all the powers in the north Courland 
had formed ſeparate projects for diſpoſing of them. No re- for his na- 
gard was paid to the remonſtrances of Ferdinand, and the Cour- tural fon. 


land nobility meeting, they pitched upon prince Maurice of 
Saxony, afterwards the famous marſhal Saxe, to be their duke 
on the demiſe of Ferdinand. Maurice was the natural fon of 


his Poliſh majeſty, and had his father's intereſt to ſupport him; 


but the Poles conſidered Courland as a fief of their crown, to 


which they wanted it to be reannexed. They purſued ny 
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point with ſuch obſtinacy, that Augu/tus was obliged to de- 
clare againſt his ſon, and to conſent even to the abrogation of 
all that had been done in the diet of Courland, and he even 
went ſo far as to conſent to ſummon the marſhal of the diet 
and fome of the ſenators to anſwer at Y/arſ/aw for their con- 
duct. The czar Peter maintained the rights of his niece, who 
had a great claim upon the duchy, and diſapproved of a match 
propoſed by the Courlanders, between her and count Maurice. 
The Courlanders were devoted to the ſucceſſion of the latter, 
in hopes that it would prevent their returning to their depen- 
. dence upon Poland. The Poles, on the other hand, acted 
with fuch warmth, that they obliged Auguſtus to cancel his 
fon's eveatual ſucceſſion, and to promiſe that he would force 
him to evacuate Courland; and upon Maurice refuſing to com- 
ply, he was put to the ban of the republic. By this time the 
czarina of Muſcovy had ordered ſome troops, under Menzikef, 
to defile towards Courland, which entirely altered the com- 
plexion of the affair. The Courlanders were overawed, and 
prince Maurice, after making a brave defence againſt the 
Ruſſians, was obliged to withdraw out of the duchy. The 
Poles, though they had ſucceeded againit Maurice, were ex- 
aſperated at ſeeing the diſpoſal of the duchy in the hands of 
the czarina, They grew jealous of Auguſtus, who was under 
an ill ftate of health, but labouring to ſecure the ſucceſſion 
for his eldeſt ſon, the electoral prince. Their jealouſy went 
| ſo far, that no public buſineſs could be done at the diets that 
1 were ſummoned ; nor did . Augu/tus think himſelf ſafe in Po- 
Death and /d, and therefore retired to Savony. Matters were coming 
character to extremities, when Auguſflus died of a fever, on the 3 iſt of 
of Auguſins Fanuary 1733, He was at once brave and mean ſpirited, 
the 11d, Hichlels and agreeable, deſigning but imprudent, ridiculouſſy 
1733. amorous, and prodigally generous. 
The death of Avguf/us happened at a time when the impe- 
fucceeded rial court had taken umbrage at his connections with France, 
by his fon, but the electoral prince declaring himſelf a candidate for the 
Augrfiis crown of Poland, ſoon explained himſelf to the emperor's ſa- 
the IId. tisfaction, and brought over the court of Ruſſia likewiſe. We 
have had many opportunities in other parts of this work, 
p. 72. of recounting the events that followed. King Staniſlaus, 
whom we have ſo often mentioned, being removed from Deux 
Ponts, the revenues of which had been aſſigned him by Charles 
the X[Ith of Sweden, had the good fortune to fee his daughter \ 
married to the French king, who was perſuaded to endeavour 
to replace his father-in-law on the throne of Poland. We 
have already given the hiſtory of that election. Staniſlaus was 
; choſen, but fifty thouſand Ran obliged him to fly to Dant- 
zic, from whence, after ſuffering the greateſt miſery, he made 
2 memorable, and almoit miraculous eſcape in the habit ot a 
peaſant, while his rival, Auguſtus the IId, got poſſeſſion of 
{Varſaw, and was declared king, and afterwards recognized 
as ſuch by the other. powers of Europe. Staniſlaus had after- 
| wards 
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wards the revenues and government of Lorrain ſettled upon | 
him by his ſon-in-law. Auguſtus in Saxony experienced the His miC. 
ſame fate from the king of Pruffia as his father had met with fortunes 
from Charles the XIIth. By an extraordinary reverſe of ſen- 

timents, when he was driven out of Saxony, he was received 

with kindneſs and affection by the Poles. The public com- 
miſerated his fate, and that of his excellent queen, who is 
thought to have died of grief and indignation, at the barba- 

rous treatment ſhe received at Dreſden, by order of her huſ- 

band's implacable enemy. Auguſtus remained an illuftrious exile Vol. IX. 
in Poland, when the peace of Hubertſburg reſtored him to his p. 246. 
dominions. Notwithſtanding his great alliances, he failed in 

making one of his ſons duke of Courland, and another biſhop 

of Liege, and he died of a lethargic diforder, on the 5th of and death, 
Oftober 1763. As the crown of Poland had for many years 1763. 
deſcended in one family, it was thought not impracticable to 
procure it for his ſon, who accordingly declared himſelf a 
candidate; but he dying on the 17th of September following, 

the Ruſſians favoured the election of a Piaſt, in the perſon of 

count Poniatawſki, who, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 

the great houſe of Radzzw1il, and count Branitxłi, who pre- 

tended the election was overawed by the neighbourhood of the 


Ruſſian army, was choſen king on the 7th of September 1764, 1-6 

15 lle name and titles of Staniſſaus Auguſtus, king of Poland, OY 
oy and great duke of Lithuania, | 3 

nat His preſent Poliſb majeſty is fon, to that count Poniatoꝛuſti Conclu- 
>, W who did ſuch eminent ſervices to Charles the XIIth, king of ſion of the 
ng Sweden, and his election has ſince been acknowledged by al- hiſtory of 
of molt all the great potentates of Europe. The commencement Poland. 
d, of his reign has created the higheſt expeCtations in the public, | 


ly that he will prove himſelf worthy of the high dignity to which 
he was choſen; that he will aboliſh the barbarous cuſtoms of 
his ſubjects, that he will reform their conſtitution, and that 
he will raiſe them to a greater figure in Europe than they have 
* enjoyed for ſome centuries paſt. 


» | END of te TWELFTH VOLUME. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT is proper to acquaint our Readers that an 
 Ixpex for this Work will ſpeedily be publiſhed, 

and may be had ſeparately, at the Shops of the 
Bookſellers mentioned in the Title-page, 


